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Chronicle of Events 

July 1941 

Tho principal item of interest of tlio month was tho announce¬ 
ment of tlio Viceroy’s FiXeentivo Council and tho Constitution of a 
National Defence Council.—The communique announced seven now 
appointments to the Fxecutivo Council and that the National Defence 
Council would consist of about 30 memhors. Doth Mahatma Gandhi 
and l\Ir. M. A. Jinnah, President of tho All-Judia Muslim League, 
reacted unfavouraldy to tho Simla announcement regarding the expansion 
of tho ViciU’oy’s I'jxecutivo Council. 

The Indo-Durma Agreement to regulate and ri.stric.t Indian immi¬ 
gration into Burma was ])u])lishod from Simla, togctlur with a joint 
stiitenumt on it by both Governments explaining tho principles of tlio 
Agroemont. 

Tlio news of General Wavell’s appointment as Commandcr-in-ebief 
in India, in succession to General Auchinleck was announced from No. 

3 0 Downing Street. 

]\lr. V. ]). Savarlsar, Pr.sidont, All-Tndia Hindu !Mahasabha in a 
statement oxjilainod tho implicatiorrs of the resolution I’o : “direct action”, 
passed in Calcutta. 

Sir Claude AucliinloLdc, tho retiring Commandcr-in-Chief, heforo his 
doparliuro for tlio ^liddlo Bast gave a message of farewell fi-oiii Sinjla. 

Ilis INla.josi.y the King 3'lniiieror, approved of tho posthumous 
award of the Victoria Cross to Suliadar Kiehpal Pam, Gth. Pajput 
IliHes for oui-standing gallantry in action. 

Sir Sikaaider Ilyat Khan, strongly criticized tho communal note 
in the speeches of some students at the Conference of tho allpur 

District ^loslem Students’ P’ederation. 

Mr. Fi. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, said in tho 
House of Commons that ho could not accept Mr. Sorenson’s inference 
wii.h regard to tho ol'fect of tho altered international situation upon 
the political deadlock in India. 

Ilis Iliglmess tho Maharaja of Tripura presided over tho Council 
of Pnlers of tho Eastern States in Calcutta —Tho Council arlojited a 
resolution viewing with increasing concern tho rapid expansion of tho 
theatre of war. 

Mr. C. W. Curnor advised the Bengal Covernnient, in bis report 
on the Floud Commission, to make their first move with utmost 
caution. 

Mr. L. S. Arnery jiresented a White Paper to tho House of 
Commons repeating the Simla announcement re : tho eximnsion of tlie 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the creation of tho National Defence 
Council for India. 

The Non-Party Political Loaders’ Conference met at Poona, 
severely criticized Mr. Amery and the British Government for their 
attitude toward India and iiarticularly the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council “to meet the pressure of 
work created by the war.” 

1 
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1b!. The news of (Toncral Wavcll’s appointment as CommaiHlcr>in*rhief in India, 
the transicr of General Aiichinleek from India to the Middle East Command, 
and the appointment of Cai>tuin Oliver Lyttlcon to represent the war Cabinet 
in the Middle East was pven in two announcements, from lO. Downing Street- 

Sir ("hirravooi i Yajiieawnra Chintamoni, editor of the Leader, Allahabad, died 
at Allahabad.-—He liad been connected with the LoAidcr from 1009, having been 
its chief editor since 1024. 

His Excellency Sir John Ilerbcrt, Governor of Bengal, in addressing the 
Darjeeling War Committee referred to Rengars growing war effort as regards 
the ])nrchaHe of War Ronds and Certificates as well as developments on the 
technical side. His Excellency said that a number of tccdmical schools and 
colleges in Calcutta and the Districts had been enlarged under the Government 
of India’s scheme, and some 7.')0 young men were niidcr training.—In the supply 
of Ilian I'ower, tlic ))rovince had ])rovided a Coastal Defence Battery; it hail 
supplied a number of pilots trained at the Dum J)um aerodrome ; it had sent 
a eonsiderable numlier of men to the technical services. Besides Bengal had a 
regular battalion. 

Khawaja Sir Xazinimldin, Home Minister, Bengal, met the editors of news¬ 
papers and representatives at a (Conference in Calcutta and made a statement on 
the measnres taken liy the Government to deal vvitli the rccnidcsccnce of 
disturbances at T)acca. 

?>lr. V. l>. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Maliasaliha, issued a stalcment 
explaining llic implications of the resolution regarding Mirect .action” iiassed by 
the All-India Committee of the Mahasablni at its meeting in (’aleiitta. He 
said : “J'iie resolution jiasscd at (kilcutta lias not conceded the resolution passed 
at Madura. It only ]K).s(|tones an actual resort to “direct action” W’ith regard 
to tliose issues only whicli refer to the fundamental changes in the Indian 
(kmstitutiou”. 

A G()vonimeut resolution on the Report on the working of Co-operativ (3 {socie¬ 
ties in the C, P. and Bcrar for the year ended June JO, jOlO, was issued. 

'Hie Government of India arranged with His Majesty’s Government for the 
services of 100 technical training instructors from the United Kingdom to be 
placed at the disposal of the Department of Labour for work in connexion with 
the Technical Training Scheme (New Delhi). 

211 ( 1 . His Poyal Highness the Duke of Kent. President, King George’s Fund for 
S.'iilors sent the following inesHagc to His Excellency the (hiveriior of Bengal : 
“As I’rcsident of King (icorgc's Enml for Sailors. 1 want to express iny gratitude 
at the wonderful support the War Fund has received in answer to the (Council’s 
appeal from the ]H;oples of India, the Dominions, the Colonies and from those 
living overseas.” 

Sir (ieorge Wilkinson, Lord Mayor of London, sent the following message to 
the treasurer to the Bmigal War Purposes Fund ; ‘T slioiild like to state that, 

1 am deeply stirred by the continued supjiort my Fund has received from your 
oigaiiization.” 

Sir Claude Anchinlcck, before his departure for the Middle East gave a message 
of farewell from Simla, He said : ‘^In bidding farewell to the otlicers and men 
of defence services and to that great army of Civilians in India, who giiiilcd 
by the calm wisdom ami foresight of the Viceroy, are working shoulder to 
shoulder in a co-ordinated effort the like of which this country has never seen. 

I fed that they are shaping for India a new future full of hope and ]>romiHo 
w'hich will be worthy of the sacrifices her sons have made and are making on 
the field of battle. Good luck to yon all”. 

Sir M. Zafnillah’s ai>pointineiit to the Federal Court was announced from Simla. 

II. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras in the course of a speech at 
Aiiaiitapiir, made an appeal to the peojde to present a United front against the 
Nazi menace. 

3r(l. Mr. M. N. Roy expressed the opinion, in the course of a letter addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the All-India Kishansabha, from Dehra Dun, ‘Tndian 
workers and peasants must join the Anti-Fascist Front if they are to contribute 
anything to the defence of the Soviet Union.” 

ills Majesty the King Emperor, stated a communique from Simla, approved 
of the ])osthumoii8 award of the Victoria Cross to Subadar Richpal Ram, 6t.h. 
Rajput Rifles, for outstanding gallantry in action in the fighting in the Middle 
East 
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4th. The conference of Uindu leaders which was held in Benares, considered 
the riots situation in India, and came to the conclusion that Hindus should 
organize volunteer defence associations in their wards, or groups of villages 

h) r the puri)Ose of warding off deliberate organized attacks upon them— 

I^uidit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the coidercnce, and among others. 

i) r. Hhyama j*rosfid Mukherjee, Master Tara Singh,' and Dr. B. S. Moonjc 
were present. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, the Government suffered a defeat 
when the Council passed by 33 votes aganist 29, the resolution moved by 
Mr. T. Maruyappa, Leader of the Congress Party, urging the Government 
to take immediate steps for the gradual introduction of Prohibition throughout 
the Stale and to appoint a Committee to suggest suitable measures for 
making good the loss in excise revenue caused thereby. 

The Sind (iovernmeut, by a Gazette Extraordinary, bound the Muslim 
League Conference at Sakrand, scheduled lo commence on .Inly (5, under 

the presidefitship of Manlaiia Zaffar Ali Khan, M. l. a. (Central) as the 

locality was declared a Cholera infected area. 

Glh. Dr. B. S. Moouje, presiding over the second session of Tamil Nadu iiindu 
Mahasabha Conference held at '1 iruvannamalni, made a strong idea tliat (he 
Congress should merge itself in the Hindu Mahasabha and carry on the 
struggle for iiidei)endeuce. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce (Madias) communicating to tlie 
(lOvernment of India, their views on the Profession 'J’ax Limitation Bill, 
to fill the maximum limit of ITofession 'i'ax leviable by MuiiiidpaliLics at 
Ks. oU, stated that the measure would prove benclicial to mercantile interests and 
promote the economic well-being of the country. 

Sir Siknnder Hyat Khan, the I^unjab I’remior, strongly criticized llic speeches 
made earlier by students at the Conference of the J.yallpur District Moslem 
Students Fcdeiutioii held under his luesidentship.—Criticizing the ultra communal 
tone of the speeches Sir Sikaiuler Hyat Khat said that Islam had brought 
to mankind a message of peace, C»ood will and toleiance. 'J'lie idea 
of tyrannizing or securing domination over others ^ya6 foreign to Islamic 
teachings. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonjc, in the course of his presidential address to the second 
session of the 3'amil Nadu Hindu Mahasabha Conference at 3'irnvnimamalai, 
said : “'J'he Presidency of Madras has always been a benighted province. 

It is steeped in the ideals of universal hroiheihood. which is a speciality of the 
teaching of vedanta ]>hilosophy in all its vniious sects. But times have now 
BO changed and arc still changing that in sjiite of the cult of univeisal 
brothchood, Hindus arc now being compelled to look at the politics of India, 

j) rimarily from the point of view of the Hindu IMahasabha.” 

tith. Mr. K. M. Mnnshi, in the course of a statement to the press (fiom Bombay) 
np])ealing for an “Akliand (undirided) IJindnstan front” said, “An a lime 
like the present unless tlie country as a whole takes immediate steps lo ]>ut 
the house in order it may find itself in the gravest danger.” 

The dislocation in railway iraHie seriously affected B>omliay’h vegelal>le Rn))]ily. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the ]'ieSB from Wardhaganj, lesiatnjg 
the position as regards the 8atyagraha movement that it was not intended to 
embarrass authority in any way. 

Khan Bahadur Alia Baksh, Premier of 8iiid, in an interview at Laljore, 
while apirealing for communal unity and advocating that party pio| againla 
Bhould cease for the duration of the war, said that “any gesture fiom the 
Ihitish Government towards Indian as[)iration8 would ho in tlie iiiteiest of 
Britain herself at this juncture. 

Dr. B. S. Moonjc, winding up tlie Bccond session of tlie 'I’amil Nailn Hindu 
MahaBabha Coufeieuce, criticized the “conglomerated nationalism of the Indian 
National CongiesB” and exinessed the view “that the only nationalism, wliith 
existed in Uie world, was the iiutionaiism of the dominant eommuuit} in a 
country.” 

7lli. H. M. I. 8. 3'rnvancore, the fiiBt war vcBsel of her size, was laundied by 
Lady Fitzherbert from a ship yard on nii Indian river. 

Mr. M. A. Jiunah, J’lesideiii of tlie All-India lUuslim League, in a telegram 
from Bombay, to the Bengal Finance Minister, the lion. Mr. Hassan 8uluawardy, 
expiessed his deep coneein at the havoc caused by the cyclonic tidal wave 
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ill four districts of IJengal and made a fervent ai^vcal to tlie Government, to 
give every assistance and help to those who lost their properties and had been 
rendered homeless. 

Khan Abdul Gliaffar Khan, who arrived at Lahore from Peshawar on his way 
to Wardha, was met at the railway station by Miah Iftikar-ud-Din. I'resident 
of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, and Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, 
Premier of Hind. 

8tli. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government of Bengal intended to 
introduce five bills including the Bengal Criminal l.aw (Industrial Areas) 
Amendment Bill, P.)41, the Bengal Maternity P.ill (Tea Estates), 1941, the 
Bengal Palni Taluks Begulation (Amendment) Bill, 1941, and tlic Calcutta 
Hhcrilf’s Bill, 1941. The Bills referred from the Lower House to the 
Council were the Bengal Touts Bill, the Eastern Frontiers Bifies (Bengal 
Battalion) Amendment Bill, 1941, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Hecond 
Amendment) Bill, 1941. 

In the Finance Accounts of C. P. and Berar for the year 19.-19-49, a net 
surplus of Kb. 32,9(.),U00 as against the anticijuited surplus of Ks. 1,38,090, was 
revealed. 

»th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce met Mr. M. H. A. Hydari, 
Government of India’s rcjuTseiitative on the Eastern Group Siip])ly Council, 
in Calcutta, when questions relating to the woiking of the Council were discussed. 

'J'he Tliiiversitics Keorganisation Committ(!e (U. P.) in its draft re['ort submit¬ 
ted to Government, recommended more hostel accommodation, scholarship and 
stipends for poor, deserving rvomen students and adequate provision for their 
health and ]>hysical instruction. 

ICth. Mr. A. D. Gordon, Inspector General of Police, Bengal, exiilained at a ITess 
Conference some new measures adoi)ted by the Governnicnt of Bengal to cope 
with the riot situation at Dacca. 

Mr. M. H. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, met the Committee of the Muslim Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Calcutta. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in the couise of a rei4y to Mr. 
Horenaon, said that he could not accept Mr. Horenson’s inference with regard to 
the etlect of the altered international situation ui)on the political deadlock in 
India. In any case, he was not in a position to make any fresh stalement 
on the subject. 

Itth. His Excellency Ibo Governor of Bengal met the mcml'crs of the Central 
i’cace Ct)mmittee and other luominent citizens of JUieca at Government House, 
and disenssed with llum, ways and iiKans of restoring noimal condition. 

Hir Kamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Mcmljer, Government of India, visited 
the Southern India Cluunbei ol Coir.mcice and bund rei^resentatives from the 
members on (piestions relating to India’s trade and eommtrcc with ]»articular 
reference to Madras. 

12th. Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, re])rc sent alive of the Government of liidia on Uie 
Eastern Group Stqqily Council, at a luncheon in Calcutta, declaifd : “Indian 
BU]q>ly illbrl is massive. In its range, vaiicty and itunctuality of delivery it is 
not siiri)assed hy any country of the Eastern Group.” 

His Highness the Maliaraja of Mysore, in the course of his address at the 
Bi)ecial convocation of the- Mysore University, observed : ‘'we have vast resources 
to develop. We have au ambitious agricultural and industrial policy and 
})rogranime. We have a great and growing siieam of ardent youth asking to 
be shown how to take their i^ait in the i!e\eloi nunt. What we have to do is 
to train and direct that Blream into the idaccs wheieit will yield the greatest 
result.” 

Mr. T. Austin, Adviser to IT. E. the Genernor of Madras, opened tlie 14lit. 
Session of the Government Press Weukeis’ Conference in Madras. Kao Bahadur 
M. Venkaiarumayya presided over the Conference. 

13tli. The Council of Knlers of the Eastern Stales concluded its Session 
in Calcutta.—His Highness the Maharaja of 3'iii'ura presided. The 

Council adopted a resolution, moved licm the chair, viewing with 
increasing concern tlie rapid expansion of the Ihealie of war and the threat 
to the security of India that it im])lied, and calling iq on the KideiB to 
intensify their efibrlB in the defence of the Empire and in mainlaining the 
integrity of their SuUcb. 
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An Anti-Pakistan Rally was held in Madras under (he auspices of the 18th 
Division Hindu Mahasabha. Kao Bahadur T. Ptat^haba of Bellary presided 
over the Rally. 

14th. Under the aiis])ices of the Calcutta Committee of the Free French in India 
and Burma, members of the movement met to observe France’s National Day 
in Calcutta. 

Sir Jeremy Kaisman, Finance Member, speaking; at the inaugural meeting 
in New Delhi of the Advisory Panel of Accountants of the (Jovernment of 
India, said ; “I have great i)lcaHurc tliis morning in welcoming you on behalf 
of the (lovernment ot India and in oi)eiiing this first meeting of the Accountancy 
Panel consisting as it does of distinguished rejjrcsentatives of a great profession.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiup ]u'esiding at a meeting of senior students and teachers 
of all (lOvernment Schools in Calcutta and Howrah, under the auspices of the 
I'ublic Kelations Committee, observed : “It is not the war of Britain alone 
but of India as well, tor the safety of India is bound up with that of the British 
Common wealth of Nations. And as the cause is right and just, I have no 
doubt Britain will win in the end.” 

irjth. Khan Bahadur Muslitaq Ahmad Gurmani. Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, replying to “misleading interjirelations given to the speeches 
of the Punjab Premier ))y Malik Baikal Ali, in order to exaggeiate imaginary 
ditlViences between Sir t^ikandar and Mr. Jinnah and thuK endanger the solidarity 
of the League”, said at Lahore: “'Jhere could be no doubt that the Punjab 
Premier’s concci^tion of the future constitution of India is in full accord with 
the princii'le ennunciated in the Lahore Kesolution of the All-India Muslim 
League.” 

Kith. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, t^upply Member, in a broadcast talk from 
Simla, gave figures illustrative of the immensity of India’s war luoduction and 
indicated the lines along which an expansion of it was soon likely to take place. 

'I'he Mysore Congress Working Committee, which met under the presidency 
of Mr. 11. h^iddaija at Bangalore, considered the political situation in the b'late 
and ado]dcd three ofiicial resolutions for being ]daced at the open session of tlie 
All-lBysore Congress Committee. 

17tli. Mr. C. W. Gurncr, who was placed on deputation as R])ecial ofilcer, 
Revenue Dciiartment, for the examination of the Floud coinmissiou’s proposals 
and ])rei)iiration of the case for coiisidcration of the main luoposals of llie 
Commission, (in his rej-ort on the pioposals of the Land Revenue (Floud), 
Commission) advised the Bengal Goveiunient that whatever might be the 
advantages of {State jiurcdiase of all interests in lands, the Government should 
make their first move in this matter with utmost caution. 

His Excellency tlie Commander-in-chief General bir Arehihald Wavell at a 
I’resH eonfeieiice at ^^iinla, announced that the following members of the 
C<'ntrnl Legislature liad agretd to be members of the Defence Advisory 
Cbminiitee. 4 Members from the Council of h^tate Lala Ramsarandas, 
Mr. Y. V. Kalikar, ^ir Mohanud Yakub and v^ardar Buta Singh. 
() Members from the Assembly Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Lt. Col. M. A. Kabman, Sir Cowasji Jebangir and Captaui 
Dalpat Singh, 

Jn the House of Commons both Mr. Milner and Mr. Sorenson questioned 
Mr. Amery, sccretniy of slate for India, on the pros]•eels of a statement with 
a view to ending the ])olitieal deadlock in India. Mr, Amery referred to his 
reply on July lU, to which he had nothing to add. 

181h. Sir R. K. Shanmukhnm Chetty, President of the Indian War Purchase 
Mission to Anierica, arrived in Calcutta from Madras — Speaking at u reception 
given in liis honour in Madias, be said he felt that the mission on which lie 
was going was not a mere prosaic ])nrehase mission. It would also result in 
establishing cultural contact with the American people. 

General Sir Arcliihald Wavell, in an “Order of the Day” from Simla, said : 
“On assuming the api ointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, I desire to 
make known to all ranks of tlie Royal Indian Navy, the Army and Air Forces 
in India my sense of the high honour eonfeirtd on me by His Majesty the 
King Emperor in placing in my hands the giat lesj onsibility of the defence 
of India.” 

Mr. M. B. A. Uydari, Reiaesentative in India on the Eastein Group Biipjily 
Council, met the represcutatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
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Unitfid Provinces Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Chamber of United 
Piovinces at (^awni)ore, when queBtions relating to the working of the Council 
were difleUBsed. 

19th. His Excellency Sir Henry Twynham, addresfiing the Provincial War Com¬ 
mittee and reviewing the war effort of the province at Nagpur, eaid : ‘‘It is 
quite im])()BBible to make the Executive Council repreBcntative and responsible 
in view of the attitude of the two major political particB on the one hand and 
the preoccupation of His MnjcHty’B Government on the other hand.” 

Sir C. P. llamaBwumi Aiyar, addiessing the Senate of the Travancoro Univer- 
Bity, Btressed tlie imitortance of work bring done by the Engineering Section of 
the UniveiHity in view of the ]u)BBibilitie8 open to it and the opportunities 
afforded on account of the war needs. 

"J'lie (70vcrnrnciit of Mysore passed orders directing the Chairman of the Mj^sore 
]*a]<cr Mills to arrange for the supply of news print at a favourable rate for a 
specific period and to stock a required quantity in a central ])lnce like Bangalore 
BO that local newapapeiH might draw upon it from time to time to meet their 
needs. 

'J'he Government of Bengal decided to amend tlie Bengal Moneylenders Act, 
the object of which was to contrnl moncylending in the province. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor General of India apyiointed Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai. a IMemlier of his Executive Council, as Agent-General for India in the 
United States of America. 

2l8t. 'J'he expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Constitution of 
a National Defence Council for India were announced in a Commnnique from 
Simla. The in unique aniiounecd seven new n])pointmcnl8 to the Executive 
Council- five for new scats created and two to fill vacancieB which would occiir 
when Sir Zafnillah Khan and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai would take up their 
new posts of .ludge, Federal Court, and Agent-General to the Government of 
India in the United States, rcBDeclively, The National Defence Council would 
couBist of about dU memborfi and the comniunicpie gave the names of 
reiireaentatives for British India. The following were the newly appointed 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive ('ouncil and their portfolios. Sir H. P. 
Mody—Sup])ly. Sir Akbar Hydari—lnformation (new ])orlfolio) Mr. Baghabendra 
Rao—civil defence (new iiortfolio) Sir Firoz Khan Noon— labour. Mr. M. S. 
Alley—Indians overseas. For the vacaneies which would occur shortly, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed—Law. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar—Education, Health & Lands. 

I'he Indo-Bunna Agreement to regulate and restrict Indian immigration into 
Burma was pulilishcd from Simla, together with a joint statement on it by both 
Governiiiciits explaining the two main princifdes of the Agreement and 
expressing the earnest desire that the Agreement would remove any causes of 
misappreheuBion and strengthen tics of friend.sliip and good will. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyar, Dewaii and President of the Travancore 
Legislature, nddrcBsed the joint session of the Legislature after the juesentation 
of the Budget estimates. He referred to the Government’s policy of industrializa¬ 
tion and the measures taken to jnomote the welfare of the i)eople and urged the 
need for their co-operation in the CJovcrnment's effoilB. 

J)r. Satyapal, former President of the Punjab Congress, in the course of a 
statement to the Press at Lahore, made a suggcBtion to Mahatma Gandhi to 
reconsider the situation and to devise a really useful course instead of the 
Hatyagraha movement which waB doing good to no one. 

Mr. R. M. Statham, Director of I'ublic Instruction, Madras, explained the 
Madias Government’8 elementary education jiolicy, while declaring ojien the 
Conference of 'Jeachcr-Managers of aided elementary bcIiooIb of Guntur District. 

22nd. A White Paper on “India and the War” was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of {State for India.—The White Paper 
repeated the {Simla announcement regarding the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence Council for 
India. 

Mr. Amery described those who had joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council as 
a “team of ability and experience which it would be difficult to rival in India 
or indeed elsewhere.” 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, President of the All-India 
Muslim League, reacted unfavourably to the {Simla announcement regarciing the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In au interview at Wardha, 
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Mahatma Gandhi declared ; “The announcement does not alTect the stand taken 
by the Congress, nor does it meet the Con^^ress demand.” 

Mr. Jinnah in a statement at Bombay said : “Hie communique announcinj^ 
the decison leKardinji; the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
so-called National Defence Council is to be moat deeply rej^retted. It will not 
secure the whole hearted, willing and genuine support, if that is what is honestly 
required, of Moslem India.” 

23rd. At a meeting of the Indian Central Jute Committee in Calcutta, the sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations contained in the Meek Gregory Report on the 
prospects of the trade in raw jute and jute manufactures in the U. S. A. was 
further considered. 

Mr. 8avarkar in a letter to the President of the Provincial Hindusabha at 
I’atna, ai)pcaled to the Hindus in Rchar to subordinate personal, factional and 
petty jealousies and unite in the task of discharging their representatives of 
making the Bihar session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha a success. 

24lh. 8ir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President of the Travancore Ijogislative 
Assembly, said in the Assembly : “The Government have no idea of establishing 
an Executive Council in Travancore.’’ 

'J'he Statuling Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editor’s Conference 
concluded its two-day session in Bombay, after ])asHing a number of resolutions 
and accepting the resignation of Mr. Mahadev Desai from the Committee. 

25lh. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press in 
reply to criticisms on his appointment as a member of the National Defence 
Council, observed : 1 emphatically deny that I entered into any negotiations 

witli the Viceroy or that I was temj)ted in any way to accept nomination on 
tlio War Council. I was offered a seat and I accepted it because T felt quite 
convinced that in doing so I did nothing in violation of the policy of the League, 
or detrimental to the interests of the Moslem Community.’’ 

2f)lh. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference met at Poona. Sir Tcj Bahadur, 
in bis presidential speech, out-lined the attitude the conference should adt)i>t 
on the problems facing them and severely criticized Mr. li. S. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India and the British Government for their attitude towards 
India and particularly the announcement of the expansion of tlic Vic^croy’s 
Executive Council “to meet the pressure of work created hy the war.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the first issue of the Khadi Jagat, imblished by the 
All India Spinners’ Association at Wardiia, wrote: ‘ This bloody war 

indicates that the world will ultimately be destroyed by machinery (yautra wada) 
and it is only handicrafts that will sustain or save the world. The charka 
provide work for over two lakhs of Hindus and Muslims and represents the 
Khadi wearers and through them all India.” 

Maiilaua Nazir Ahmad Chowdhury, Vicc-Prcsidcut of the Calcutta Muslim 
League, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Muslim Bengal solidly stands 
by the All-India Muslim League, and there is no Mussalman of note in 
Bengal who 8ui)i)ort8 the Simla communique.” 

27th. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference, under the Chairmanship of 
f?ir Tej Bahadur Saprn concluded its session at Poona, after ])assing two 
resolutions. Tho first resolution demanded comi)lctc reconstruction of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and urged a declaration specifying a time limit after the 
war within which the new constitution for India should be inaugurated and 
according India the status as Britain and the Dominions. The second 
resolution demanded that immediate steps be taken to examine 

the main lines of the future constitutional changes in India with a view to 
ensuring the unity and integrity of the country. 

The Nizam’s Government issued a Gazette Extraordinary announcing the 
appointment of Capt. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhattari., 
as President of the Nizam’s Council. 

Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Organising Secretary, All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians at a lecture on “The minorities and the Communal Award” at 
Nagpur said : ‘‘Our immediate duty is to strain every nerve cither to have the 
Communal Award set aside or at least to have it modified in such a w’ay as 
to get rid of its most objectionable features.” 

28lh. The Report of the liand Revenue (Floiid) Commission was discussed in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh, Revenue Minister, 

moving the discussion of the Report said that the object of the 
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motion was to aHc‘ertain the views of meml)crB on “the far reachinp; 
recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission nffcctinf? the 
life of over 80 percent of the ]icopIe of the province, bo ns to enable the 
(fovernment to frame their policy in the lij;ht of the opinions cxpresHcd in the 
House with due rejijard to the financial, administrative, social and economic 
implications of the Commission’s proposals.” 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Renjral, replyiii{4 to addresses 
at Rajsahi, stressed the need for unity among various communities in India, 
especially during the war. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of Madras, a resolution expressing the 
view that the oi)cralion of the Indo-Riirma Immigration Agreement “should 
be stayc(l mitil it is suitably modified in the light of ])ublic opinion and that 
no Order-in-C^onncil should be passed giving ('ffect to the Agreement”— Sir 
Mahomed Usman, Vicc-Chaneellor, Madras University, presided. 

29th. In the Bengal TjCgislative Assembly, the debate on the Land Ilcvcnuo (Floud) 
Commission’s Rcjiort proi^eeded. At the close of the discussion, the Revenue 
Minister, (Sir B. T. Singh Hoy), replying to certain allegations against the 
(Jovernment, by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, tho Leader of the ojiposition, made 
certain remarks with reference to Mr. Bose which drew protesls from members 
of the House, including Mr. Saiifosh Kumar JH*se. 

Mr. J. B. KripalanI, General Secretary of the Congress, laid emphasis 
on the aspect of constructive work by Satyagrahis as well as hy those C'ongress- 
men, who did not sign the idedgc, in the eoiirse of a circular issued to the 
several (3ongross Committees in the country. 

In the (^'Ochin Legislative Council, replying to a (picstion on fisheries Researeh, 
the Government stated that the research oUiccr was asked to make a comi'letc 
survey of the marine resonrccs of the State. 

30th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill introduced 
hy Mr. 11. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, was referred to a Select (h)mmitlee 
with instructions to submit their report hy August S—'fhe Bill ]>roposed t(» levy 
a tax of two annas per maund on raw pite in order to finance the (‘arrying out 
of measures for the stabilization of iutc prices, im])rovemeiit of markt/ting and 
generally to further the iritorests of jut(? growers and of flic industry as a whole. 

Mr. M. A. .linuah, iu a slatcmcut issued to tho Press from Hyderabad 
(Dll) threatcuod disciplinary action against three meml)crs of the All-India 
Muslim Ticague who joined the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and the National 
Defence Council. 

3iBt. d'ho (iroveniment of India, under the terms of the Motor Spirit Rationing 
Order issued from Simla, notified that petrol was to be rationed in India 
beginning from August lb. 

Madras War Fund reached a total of C 1,000,000. 


August 1941 

Tlie two principal incidonts of tho month were tjie death of tho 
world famous i)O0t Rahindra Nath Tagore in Calcutta and the initiation 
of a debate in tho House of Commons by tlio Secret;iry of State ( Mr. L. S. 
Amery ) on tho administrative changes in India. 

The poet’s death was universally mourned liy all sections of people 
and huge meetings wore hold throughout India to pay thoir respectful 
homage to the groat departed. 

Mr. Amery in initiating the debate in tho House of Commons 
ret expansion of tho Viceroy’s Executive Council, remarked that the 
Viceroy had selected men whom ho believed to lie best fitted for tho 
work in hand and concluded by saying that tho development marked a 
change not indeed in the form of the constitution but in its spirit. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique severely warning 
the profiteers. 
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The StarK^ing Committee of the Chamber of Princes mot in Bombay 
to consider questions relating to the war internal security and the 
political situation as far as they affected the States. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Cliamhcrs of Commerce 
sent a telegram to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary re: some objectionable 
features in the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Eeport of the Land 
Revenue Commission ( Floud Commission) was considered, so that the 
views expressed by the popular representatives might help the Govern¬ 
ment in framing their policy. 

The Rb. lion. Mr M. R. Jayakar, expressed the view on 'Pakistan' 
that the remedy for India was not vivisection but greater fraternization. 

Mr. Amory in a statement in the House of Commons re: invitations 
to the Indian Provincial Premiers to join Indian National Defence 
Council, said that they were invited in their capacity as Prime Minister 
and regardless of their personal, party or communal affiliations. 

The All India Ahrar Tal)liq Conference reviewed the political 
situation in the country. 

The Working Cornmitteo of the All-India Moslem League concluded 
its session in Bombay after passing resolutions on the question of the 
inclusion of Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Council and the National 
Defence Council, the political and communal situation and other items. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasal)ha, advised the 
British Government to take a lesson from the policy of the Moslem 
League and suggested that the Hindu Sangathanists could bo relied on 
in defending the unity, integrity and freedom of India. 

Ist. Mr. L. Amory, Secretary of State for India and Burma, initiated a debate 
in the Houflc of CemmonB, on the administrative changes in India. Mr. Amcry 
said that for what were undoubtedly key positions the Viceroy had Belected 
men whom he believed to be individually nest fitted for the work in hand. 
'J'o attemi>t to make so small a body as an Executive Council representative 
of all different elements of India's national life, would obviously have been 
impossible. The importaiit thing was to find a team of individual competence 
and willing to nhare collective responsibility of the Council, and he ventured 
CO say that the Viceroy had definitely succeeded. The old Executive contained, 
apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian Members. In the 
new Executive, the eight Indian members would be in a majority of two to one, 
“the development making a change not indeed in the form of the constitution 
but in its spirit.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on an adjournment motion by I)r. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal, Chief Whip of the official Congress Tarty, the action of the 
Government in withdrawing the concession of conditional release of terrorist 
prisoners was criticised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a stirring appeal for unity and harmony 
in view of the danger threatening Bengal as a result of the trend of events 
in the war, was made by Khwaja Bir Nazimiiddin, Home Minister. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique staling in connexion with 
the rise in the prices of piecegoods : “'Ihe Government arc not prepared 
to tolerate manipulation of prices by the Fatka market and are determined 
to use all the powers at their disposal to put down profiteering with a firm 
hand.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, addressing a meeting in Bombay, expressed the hope 
that the day might come when Mr. Jinnah would sit with Mahatma Gandhi 
and settle differences. 

The Travancore Assembly discussed the demands under Police, Ports and 
University. 

2 
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2nd. Rnn[:;a] paid honiap:e to one of bei* illiifltrioufi sonB, 8ir P. C. Ray, the 
occasion hein^ the celebration of his Slsfc birthday. 

Dr. S. N. A. JaOi, a member of the All-India IMiislim Lcaj^ne, interviewed 
at Lucknow, saiil: ‘‘The five year planning Committee of the All-India 
Muslim Lea<;ue is not dormant.”—At the Madras session of the All-India 
Muslim League, a Committee consistiiijj; of G members was formed for the 
constitutional, economic and educational planning of the Mussalmans of India. 

Sardar 8anlid ^ 5 inL>h Cavesheer, acting; President of the India Forward Bloc, 
in pursuance of the (bcision of the Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, 
wrote to the Ocneral J-^ccretaiy of the All-India Conj^ress Committee, requesting 
him to convene a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. at an early date. 

In the Cochin Lcj^islative Councib Mr. A. Madhava I’rabhu, Dewan Peishkar 
and Member for Land Revenue, moved fur a ^rant of Rs. ‘2,82,010 for Land 
Revenue. 

3rd. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, speaking at the Tilak Anniversary celebrations at Poona, 
made a ])lea that in tbe interests of all the polidcal deadlock in India should be 
resolved and that the ('oneress and Mahatma Gandiii be i^ersuaded to call off 
the Satya^^raha movement and restore popular (.irovernmoiits. 

Maliatnia Gandhi, opening the Kbadi Vidyalaya at Wardlia, declared : 
‘‘we want to acliieve the welfare of the world by truth and non-violence.” 

d’Jio WorkiuLT (^ommittei! of the Bihar Muslim Lf^a^r e at a incetinj^ held at 
Paina, rescinded its earlier decision to observe tlic ‘ Bihar Sliarif Day” 
on Autcust ]“), in view of the Governnjent (’ommunicpie banninj*; ineetinfj;. 
to he held in connection with tlic communal rioting in Bihar f.-iharif.—The 
Committee referred tlie matter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, for advice and guidance. 

The financial results of the C. P. aud Berar Governmeut for ITIU-Il, shewed 
that, receipts amounted to Rs. .ViG.d.') lakhs and the cxpen<liture on revenue 
account amounted Rs. 4,70,11 lakhs leaving a closing balance Its. l.-fijS! lakhs. 

4th. At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 
Bombay questions relatjjig to the war, internal security and the ])olitical 
situation as far as they affected the States were discussed.—His Highness the 
Jam Sahob addressed the meeting. 

'riie J-liJidu Law C<)mmittee comjdeted the task of codification of law.— 
They concluded a general review of the law of suecession and prepared four 
memoranda on the subject. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, observed at Wardha- 
ganj ; “Mr. Amery has spoken again. Ho seems to HUi)[)oit tliat if he repeats 
himself often enough he will carry convictions.” 

5th. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, as it emerged 
from the Legislative Assembly, w'as passed by the Bengal Jjegislnlive Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was held uji. 

6lh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, as a resnlt of a compromise arrived 
at between the Government and the Opposition, the Calcutta ]Munici]>al (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill was recoininemled to tlic same Belcct Committee. 'Jhe CommitLce 
was directed to submit tlieir reiiort by November IS, llMl. 

7th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the poet, died at the age of 81 in his ancestral 
home, in Calcutta. 

Mr. A. K. Fa/.lul Ifuq, Bengal Premier, issnr<l a statement in conn^xton 
w’iih the settlement arrived at in the Bengal Assembly over the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Amendment) Bill. 

‘J'he Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, addressing the Independent Group of tlic 
Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay, made an appiail to influential merchants 
to persuade Mahatma Gandhi to call off his satyagralia movement in order to 
resolve the political deadlock. 

8th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, all parties united in paying homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The House recorded its deep sense of 
sorrow and irreparable loss and adjourned as a mark of respect to Dr. Tagore’s 
memory. 

vSir Homy Mody. Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, speaking in Bombay, 
expressed the belief that there was great bcoi>o for industrial expansion under 
the nofv opportunities which India had, and that there would be a tremendous 
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leap forward in our industrial expansion provided there was fair dealing on all 
Bides.” 

9lh. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United UrovinceB replying to an 
address presented to him by the Uistriet Soldiers Board ut Allahabad, said : 
“The position is incomparably better than a year or even a few months ago, 
but we are scarcely within sight of the dawn of victory. There arc signs of 
storm in the Far Kastern Sky and the mighty German War Machine is still 
largely unimpaired though it has received some damage from the sturdy Russian 
Army”. 

At a meeting of the South Indian National Association in Madras, the subject 
of discussion was “The Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council”. Mr. T. Krishna- 
machari was in the Chair. Representatives of different ])olitical jiartics parti¬ 
cipated in the debate and the Chairman in winding up the ])roc.cedings pleaded 
that the time had come when people should impress on Gandhiji that he had 
got to review the political situation in India and that the Congress must once 
again import realism into Indian Rolitics. 

10th. A meeting of the Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry was held in New Delhi under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Chimanlal B. Mehta. -The Committee confirmed the action taken by the iTesident 
in sending telegrams to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, suggesting that, in view of some objectionable features in the 
Judo-Burma Immigration Agreement there was absence of proper atmosphere 
for unbiassed and fair consideration of the Indo-Ceylonese relations. 

The all parties t^ikh Conference held at Amritsar, liassed a resolution condem¬ 
ning the policy of the Government for not including a Sikh in the expanded 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and the “extremely meagre” represeutalion of 
tlie community in the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Chandravarkar, I’icsident of the National Liberal Federation, addressing 
a public meeting at Nagpur, declared : “If the British Government are really 
anxious to part with power in India, they must declare a time-limit within which 
they would confer Dominion Status on her and leave the oiuis of presenting 
an agreed constitution on Indians themselves.” 

11th, Sir James B. Taylor, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, addressing the seventh 
annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Reserve Bank of India, in 
New Delhi, observed : “Our net profits during the year have increased very 
largely, amounting to Rs. li,79 lakhs as compared with Rs. 29 lakhs for the half 
year ended June 50, 19JU and Bs. 23 lakhs for the juevious 12 months.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Report oi the Lund Revenue Commission 
was discussed. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Revenue 
Minister (^!fir B. J*. »Singh Roy) explained that the object of the motion tabled 
by Government was to aflord an opportunity to the House to express its opinion 
on the far reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission affecting 
the life of over 80 ]).c. of the people of Bengal, so that Government might in 
framing their i)olicy take into consideration the views expressed by the popular 
representatives. 

12th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Workmens’ Compensation (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Maternity Benefit TTea Estates) Bill, B])On8orcd 
by Mr. H. S. Hnbrawardy, Finance and Labour Minister, were referred to 
Select Committees. Two otlier sliort Bills, one of them the Eastern Frontier Rifles 
Bengal Battalion (Amendment) Bill, ns passed by the Assembly, were passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Bengal's grief and sorrow at the death 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore found expression when different Party Leaders 
paid tributes to his life and work. 

Maulana Mohamed Akram Klian. Vice-President of the Bengal Provincial 
Muslim League and memhor of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, in the course of a statement in Calcutta, said : *‘J'he Muslim 
League was not ready to join a Defence Council in whitdi the Muslims were 
to be in a minority and thus commit national suicide by practically 
recognizing and establishing in fact the principle of majority rule at the 
Centre.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Benares, recommended 
the holding of public meetings on August 17, to repeat the condemnation 
of the Communal Award and Heparale Communal Electorates. 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ghiiznavi, Deputy Leader of the Independent Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly resigned his membership of the Party. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sir Aziznl Haquo, the speaker, referred 
to the death of the Marquess of Willingdon. 

Sir P. C. Ray, replying to an address presented to him on behalf of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association in Calcutta, expressed the view 
that a liberal state policy to render all assistance to chemical and pharma¬ 
ceutical industries as also sincere su port from the public were needed for 
the growth of such enterprises. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, President of the All-India States Muslim 
Ijeague, in a statement to the I’ress, contradicted the re]>ort published in 
some newspapers that the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
States Muslim League decided to make vigorous elibrts for enrolment of at 
least a hundred thousand recruits from the States of Kajputana, Rohilkhand 
and the Southern part of the Punjab and the U. J’. 

14th. Sheikh Abdul Majid, ex-Minister and General Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim Jjegue, in a statement from Karachi, observed : “So long 
as the Muslim League does not call upon its members to withdraw from 
Provincial Legislatures and I’rovincial Cabinets, the Muslim League Premiers 
have to go and perform the duties devolving upon them in their official 
capacities.” 

Mr. Jinnah did not accept the resignation of the membership of the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League tendered by the Nawab of Chhatari. 

Mr. M. H. Ismail, who was api)Ointed the Government of India’s trade 
rejwescntative in Iran, left for Teharan by the land route via Quetta. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, observed in declaring 
open the Madras Science Association, ‘This war has got to be fought to a 
finish because if it is not we will have another war in a few years.” 

'J'he Rt. llon’blc Dr. M. Jt. Jayakar, addressing a meeting of the South 
Indian residents in Bombay on I’akistan, expressed the view that the remedy 
for India was not vivisection but gieater fraternisation and mutual 
understanding. 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the first resolution on the agenda 
urged the Government to frame a comprehensive scheme to prevent breaches 
in the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The resolution was negatived 
by the House. 

The Bengal Legislative Council, gave the unnnimons verdict, in the form of a 
non-official resolution on the agreement between the Governments of India anil 
Burma on the question of Indian immigration in Burma.—“Various terms of 
the, Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement, sueh as the literacy test, the payment 
of high entrance and residential fees, and registration of Indians arc highly 
objectionable and discriminatory.’' 

16lh. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the workers of General Motors in Bombay 
made an apiieal to give the armies in the field all the weapons needed for victory. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee consisting of officials and 
non-officials to consider the iiosilion iji regard to the preservation of game 
and fish in Bengal particularly in the reserved forests, and to recommend such 
measures as may aiijicar feasible for their belter ])reservatiou. 

17lh. The inmates of Santiniketan and Sriniketan paid their homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on the occasion of the Bradh ceremony 
of the poet. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, JVesideiit of the Moslem Leiiguc in a statement issued 
from Bombay replied to the charges made against him by Mr. A. K. F'azlul 
11 uq, the Bengal Premier. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the I’unjab Moslem League 
held at Lahore, a resolution reiterating full contidencc in the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah us President of the All India Moslem League and of Bir Bikander Hyat 
Khan ns the ITernier of the l^unjab was pussetl. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League which began its 
two day session at Lucknow under the ])resi(lentsliip of Bir J. P. Brivastnva, 
Vice ITesident of the League, adopted the lecummendatiou of the Constitution 
Sub-Committee, according to which the League uas to be called ‘The National 
League of Hindusthun.” 
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Mr. M. S. Alley, Member of tbo Viceroy’s Executive Council, said at Yeotmal: 
“The scheme of the expanded Council of H. E. the Viceroy is avowedly not a 
measure of constitutional advance but designed only as a war measure”. 

18th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Raw Jute Taxation Bill, which 
provided for the levy of a tax on raw juie purchased by the occupiers of jute 
mills and by shippers of jute, for the purpose of carrying out measures for the 
stabilization of jute prices, and for furthering the interests of the growers of 
jute in the province and of the jute industry generally. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the rise in the prices of rice and cloth 
formed the subject of a question. 

19th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq, the Bengal Premier, made an appeal to the peo])lo 
of Bengal to contribute the whole or part of their day’s income to War Funds 
on Heplember ;1. 

Mr. Amery, Bcoretary of Btate for India, made a statement re : invitation to 
the Indian Provincial I’remiers to join India’s National Defence Council. 

The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in which working of the constitution 
has been uninterupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council in their capacity as Prime Minister and regardless of their provincial 
party or communal nfliliutions. Not only were they invited in their capacity as 
Prime Minister, but they accepted the invitations in that cay^acity and in the 
light of their constitutional responsibility and obligation to the peoples and the 
prc’dnces as a whole. 

20th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Markets Regulation Bill which 
provided for the licensing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the Land Revenue 
Commission report was talked out. 

2l8t. Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister in the Congress Government of 
Bombay when he spoke on Akliand Hindusthan (undivided India) observed 
in Calcutta, ‘‘India is one and indivisible and those who believe in its integrity 
should resist by all ]) 0 ssible means any attemi)t to divide her into Hindu 
India and Moslem India. 

22nd. In the Bengal licgislative Council, an account of the relief measures taken 
by the Government in connexion with the cyclone in certain parts of Bengal 
was given by Bir Bijoy I’rasad Bingb Roy, Revenue Minister. 

The deputation on behalf of the Muslim members of the Punjab I>egi8lativc 
Assembly, led by Bir Mahomed Bbab Nawaz Khan of Mamdot saw Mr. M. A. 
Jiniiab, President of the All-India Muslim League, at his residence in Bombay. 
Tlie deputatioiiiste had a long discussion with Mr. .liunali on the piojostd 
disciy)liiiary action against three members of the League who formed the Viceroj’s 
Expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council. 

23rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul lluq. Bengal Premier, in a telegram sent to the Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League, stated ; “We maintain that there has been no breach 
of discipline on our part and therefore no question of disciplinary action 
can arise. 

Mr. (). M. Martin. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division oi>ened an agri¬ 
cultural research Bub-station of the Indian Central Juto Committee in 
Konda village, Tipjierah district. 

A Jiew Defence of India Rule (published from Bimla) enabled the Government 
to take or to require y)eople to take, such measures in respect of any premises 
as might be necessary to make the premises less readily recognizable in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The All-India Ahrar Tabliq Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. 
Maulana Azarali Mazhar, speaking at the Conference, reviewed the political 
situation in the country and ti e effortB made by tluj diflerent organizations to 
come to an understanding ttccey>table to all communitifs and how these had 
piovnl a failure. He added that the time had arrived for the Ahrars to take 
a definite decision in order to achieve their goal. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from AVardha expressed the oi)inion that 
the Indo-Burma agreement was an undeserved slur both on India and Burma 
and that he refused to believe that it was made in response to a vital cry 
from the great Burmese nation. 

Maulana Mohamed Zafar Ali Khau, addressing a public meeting held 
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nnder the’, auspices of the Madras District Muslim Leaf^up, observed: “India 
would not attain independence uiiless the Hindus and the Muslims arrived 
at an agreed solution of their ])roblem and the only way by which such 
an af^reed Holution could be reached ivas the acceptance of the J’akistan scheme 
by the Ilindns.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Jjcagne met in Bombay at 
Mr. Jinnah’s residence. At the outset Mr. Jinjiah accpiainted the Committee 
about his interview with the Viceroy on the constitiilion of the National 
Defence Council and the cx[>an6ion of the Executive Council. Mr. Jinnah 
criticized some of the members of the Moslem League including the three 
Bremiers (Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan of runjab, Mr, A. K. Eazlul Hnq of Bengal 
and Sir Maulavi Saiyed Muhammod Saadulla of Assam, who joined the Defence 
Council). 

Speeches condemning the communal award were delivered at a largely 
attended public meeting held in Calcutta. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee 
presided. 

25tli. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mohammed Saadulla, Premiers of the 
Punjab and Assam, following the demand of the Muslim League, decided 
to resign from the National Defence Council. 

Sir John Herbert, (Tovernor of Bengal, in his rei)ly to addresses at Krishnagar, 
referred to problejus of jniblic health, roads, waterways, education and Co¬ 
operative credit in Nadia Itistrict. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Ijeaguo resumed its 
session in Bombay and imssed a resolution calling upon Sir Sikander Hyat 
Klian, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Kazlul Hnq. Bremiers of the I’unjab, 
Assam and BeJi^ud respectively, to resign from the National Defence Council.— 
The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla already expressed their willingness to resign from the National Defence 
Council.—Mr. Eazlul JIuq was given 10 days’ time to resign from the National 
Defence Council. 

26th. The Woiking (’ommittec of the All-India Moslem League concluded its 
session after passing resolutions on the question of the inclusion of the 
Moslems in tlie exjtandcd Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National 
l^efenco Council, the political and communal situation it) the country, the 
Indo-Burrna Agreement and the Bihar-Sharif riots.—The Committee culled 

upon Sir Sultati Ahmed, member-designate of the Viceroy’s Exet'utive Council, 
the Novvab of Chhatari and Begum Shah Nawaz, members of tlie National 
Defence Council, to resign from their respective bodies withiu ten days. 

fcir ^^ikande^ Hyat Khan in a statement from Bombay, said : ‘T have decided 
to tender my resignalion of the membership of the National Defence Council. 

Bir Sultan Ahmed in an intei\iew at l*atna, said : ’T have no statement to 
make at ]uesent. I shall await the formal receipt of the resolution of the 

Working Committee from the League authorities.’’ 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the 8ind Premier declared at Karachi : 'Tn view 
of the grave resj onsilnlity and also in view of the international situation and 
the vuliierahh) position of bind in general and Karachi in ])articular, I felt 

in the interest of the province that I should accept a seat on the National 

Defence Council.” 

Acharya Kiipalani, in an interview at Lucknow, declared: ‘Tf any struggle 
in the world is going on according to plan, it is the present batyagraha 

movement of the Cotigress.” 

27!1). Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, explained 

at a Press Conference in Bombay, the implication of some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee of the League. 

Mr. V. D. bavarkar, j’resident of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
issued from Bombay, observed interalia : “i hope that the lessons to be learnt 
from the jiolicy of the IMuslim League will not be lost on the British 
Covernment too. bo far as the defence of India against any invasions from 

outside or from anarchy within is concerned, it is the Hindu bangathaiiists 

alone who are sure to prove the pillars of strength, the Hindu bangathaiiists 
alone can be deiieiidcd upon as the most trusted reserve force who will 
never B})aie the lust dro]) of blood in their veins to defend the unity, 
integrity and freedom of India us a nation and a btate.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by agreement between the Government 
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and the Opposition, the conpidcration of the Secondary Kdiiealion Bill, which 
waH to have been rertiiincd. was postponed. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, addressing a public? meetin}:; at Mylapore, expressed the 
O[)inion that Conj^ross shonUl resume ollice in the ])rovinccs. 

A Commnniqnc from Simla stated : “Atlenlion has been drawn to the 
recent proceedings of the Working Committee of the Muslim Leafjno and 
to the statement which Jias })een issued by the Ibemier of the Punjab, 
consequent on his resij^nation from the Natioiiai Defence Council.” 

28th. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement from Bombay rostatinfij liis position. He 
observed wicr nlitr. “'rjie explanation that has been ^iven, presumably, on behalf 
of l,(Ord Idnlithgow, in the coramunicpic dated Aii;i:iist 'll, 1011 from Simla, 
re^’ardin^' the recent decision of the W’^orldri'jj Committee of the All-India Moslem 
JiCaR'ue, and the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikandor Hyat Khan, 
consccpicnt on his rosienation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy 
and w’ordy exidanation of |)oints otluu* than the real and vital one which forms 
the basis of the resignation of Sir Sikander llyat Khan viz, that according to 
the text of the message of His Ex^'clhuicy the Vi<*croy. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
w’as ajipointed as a re|)rosentativc of the great iMoslcm Community.” 

In the Bengal Legislative (buneil, two ollicial Bills were dis})osed of. They 
were the Workmen’s Com]>ensation (AmendiiKint' Bill sponsored by Mr. H. S. 
Snhraw’ardy, Pdnance Minister, and tlie Bengal Stat(? Aid to Imliistries (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, introduced by Mr. q'umizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and Industries. 

Mr. .lamnadas Mc^ila inade an a])iH‘al to Hindus, at a meeting at T’oona, to 
join in large number Ibe Hindu Mahasahha’whieli w.as the only body which 
taught them to dt*l'eml themselves and assert tlhur rielits to full eitizenislii]) in 
the country, thus assuring tlie future of d(‘mocra<*y in India. Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
presided. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Bamaswami Sasrti. Vice-President. All-India Hindu 
Mahasaldui in a staUmient from ?\Iadras, oi)S(‘rved ; ‘•’I'lie Hindu Mahasabha 
is out for aeliieving immediate Dominion Status and for nation-w'ide industrialisa¬ 
tion and militarisation as the immedialc? stop to that immediate goal. Wc 
cannot take part in the (bngress Anti-war Sutyagruha or in the Muslim League’s 
Anti-united India Salyagraliu.” 

29th. Tlie Maliarajadhirai Sir Bijjiy (Uuind Muhtab Baliadiir of Burdwan died 
of heart failure at Burdwan. 

In the Bengal liCgislative (\)uncil, a resolution that tlio Government should 
take steps for the immediate luovision of two free beds in the Jadabpur 
Tuberculosis Hospital, ivas ]»assed. 

Dr. H. C. jMukhcrji, addressing a meeting in Bombay on ‘TTow’ far does 
the Congress re]iresent ])Oliti(‘al India, asserted that the charge of eommiiiialism 
brought against the (kingress hv such diHercnt oi’i'ianizations as the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasafiha was siiflicdent i>r()of that the Congress wuis 
above any w^eakness of that kind. If it had, the (bngress would have Avon the 
a])proval of one or tlie. other of those two organizations”. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress wired 
to Mr. P. q’ahilramani: *T consider it inadvisable on the yiart of the Sind 
Congress to demand Khan Bahadur Allah Kaksh’s resignation from the Defence 
Council.” 

30th. People of every community were represented at a meeting called by the 
Sheriff of Calcutta to pay homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce strongly recommended that the proposal 
to alter normal Calcutta business hours from 10 A. M.—5-30 P. M. to 9 or 
9-;i0 A. M. to 4-30 P. M. should be ])ut into oucration from October 1. 

Sir S. Radhaki’ishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in a 
statement aiqiealcd to the generous-minded Princes, merchants and other avcII- 
wusher of the Benares University to help it to Avipc off the debt of nearly lls. 
‘JO lakhs and to enable it to work in a fitting manner. 

31 st Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, in a speech in Calcutta, laid stress on India’s duty 
in the Avar, appreciation of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and the need to solve the communal question. 

A bronze statue of Sir Surendranath Banncrjec Avas unveiled by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, in Calcutta. 
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The Codncil of the Hihar Provifi(*m] Muslim Lenirne by a resolution adopted 
at Patna, diredod all those mem hors of tfic League serving- on the various war 
Committees in Bihar to resign forthwith from those committees. 

Mr. V. 1). Savarkar, President of the All-India ilindn Mahasabha, speakhipj 
at a reception jjjiven to him in Bombay, declared : “Wiien the Muslim Leac^iiG 
demands more than the iiound of flesh on behalf of the Muslims, the Congress 
as a national orgarnzation will not be able to speak on behalf of the Hindus 
and thendore a separate organization of the Hiii<las is very essential.” 

Sir Sita Bam, President of the U. P. Legislative (OuikuI, declared at 
Lucknow : “The siisi^ension gives us no chance of ofrering a considered or 
organized ojunion on anything concerning the provincial administration. 
l)ire(dion, associatiofi and inlluencc arc the three stages of political evolution 
vis-a-vis the people and the government.” 


September 1941 

The main item of intorost of tho month is Mr. Winston Cdiurohiirs 
roforenco to India in tlio Hoiiso of Commons. Speaking on the Atlantic 
Charter and its implications, tho Premier said that tho Joint Declaration 
did not qualify in any way tlie various statements of policy which 
had been made from time to time about tho development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma and otlier parts of tho 
British Empire, statements which will ho found to bo entirely in harmony 
with tho conception of freedom and justice which inspired tlio joint 
declaration. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding over 
a Kliadi Parishad in Bombay, discussed tho question of centralisation of 
industry as it affected tho country. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor desired that the 7th. would bo 
observed as a Day of Prayer and Tlianks-giving all over India.—it was 
observed accordingly. 

The Government of India convened tho Textile Conference. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq, tho Bengal Premier, resigned his member- 
ship of the National Defence Council constituted by the Viceroy. 

Tho India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jinnah expelled Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begum Shah Nawaz 
from the Moslem League Organisation. He did so in pursuance of the 
resolution of tho Working Committee of tho All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Acharya Narendra Dev were released 
unconditionally. 

The Bengal Asseralily was prorogued till November. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux assured his audience in Bombay that tho 
Congress Party in Sind would continue to lend its support to tho Sind 
Ministry. 

The Indus Commission, presided over by Sir B. N. Rau to 
investigate the Sind Government’s complaint against the Punjab Government 
in respect of the waters of the Indus, began its session at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Khadi Jagat, expressed the opinion 
that it was not wrong in any way to sell blankets to the soldiers and 
that it was unavoidable to help the war indirectly. 
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The Bihar OlovGrnmenfc decided to issue an order under the 
Defence of India Rules proliibiting the holding of the All India Con¬ 
ference of the Hindu Mahasablia in many of the districts of Bihar. 

It was ofTicially announced that the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council would take place at Simla on October G. 

Ist Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, addressinK a pul)lic meeting at Salem, on “tbe ])reBcnt 
political situation,” appealed to the i)eople to request Garulhiji to review and 
reconsider the Satyagraha programme of the OongrcRs in the light of the 
happenings of tlic past one year. JJo urged that either a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee shoJild be called or a 8[)c<^‘ial session of the Congress 
held for reviewing the situation.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, addressing a meeting of (’ongrcssnirn of Bengal on the 
ideals and evolution of the Congress at the otlice of the Bencal Provincial 
Congress Committee in Calcutta, expressed her admiration for the lOnglish ])eop!e 
from Mr. Winston Churchill down to the youngest cdiild of Britain who did 
not hesitate to stake their lives to let Kngland he fiee. Mrs. Naidw fnrtlicr 
observed that by the weapon of non-violent resistanee they could achieve more 
than what, armed forces could pcrfinm. 

In a telegram to the ({overnment of Iinlia, the (\)mmillce of the Indian 
Chamber of (jomnicree, Calcutta protested against the decision of the government 
to proceed with the Indo'Ccylonese negotiations. 

2nfl. In the Bengal Legislative Council, two othcial Bills were dealt with. 
Khawaja Sir iJazimuddin, Home Minister moved that the Calcutta and tlie 
Siihiirhan Police (Amendment) Bill, 1011, be taken into consideration. 'Jhc St. 
Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, lOll, was also taken into eonsideralion. 

Tn the Bengal fiOgislative Assembly, strong i^rotcsts against llie Jndo-Bnrma 
Immigration Agreement were voiced, when a resolution was passed condemning 
the Agreement and urging the Bengal (Jovernment to im]>reHS upon the 
(lovernment of India the necessity of taking early steps for its niodihcation. 

Mr. Geoffry AV. Tyson, speaking on the 2nd anniversary of the war in 
Calcutta, observed; “As regards supply, inspitc of tlic quite extraordinary output 
of the Dominions, India stands in the lead of the eounlries cast of Sues both 
in point of volume and onicieney.” 

Srd. His Exeelleney Lord Idnlilhgow in a broadcast from Simla, on the occasion 
of the “2nd anniversary of tl\e war declared: “India is awake ; she is mighty and 
formidable ; and slie shall, if you so determitie, he mightier yet.” 

Sir Archibald AVavcll, Comman<ler-in-Chio£ in India, in a l)roadcaHt from 
.Simla, gave a ])alance-sheet of tin; milit;uy ])rofi(H and losses. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Assenilily, about a dozen memhers, mostly belonging 
to the op])osition parlicipated in the debate on the Secondary l^idncation Bill. 

Sir Ramasvvami IMudaliar, Commerce IMcmher, Government of India, observed 
at Karachi : “I am revealing no secret when I say that the memliers of the 
Government of India, most of all the Viceroy, have spent day and night in 
continuous thought and in continuous anxiety over the political 
situation in tlic country. Nobody is more, sorry than the Viceroy about the 
political deadlock and J can sjieak with personal knowledge and full sense of 
responsibility when T say that the fa<*t will lie revealed sooner or later to the 
pulilie that the Viceroy has Bjiarcd no ])ainB and no trouble in striving to 
resolve Unit deadlock.” 

4tb. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Raw .lute Taxation Bill was taken into 
considerntion as passed by the Bengal Legislative Assemhly. 

'^rho Government of Bengal issued a Press Note, saying that there was a 
provision of Rs. If),0(10 as a recurring grant for a tiflin scheme for boys and 
gills of aided high schools and senior madrashas in the liiidgct for the year. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 12i to r>9 votes the opposition 
proposal for recommending the t^ccoiulary Eilucation liill to the same Select 
Committee to consider certain amendments put forward by them. The Coalition 
Party and the Europeans as well as most of the members of the Krishak Proja 
Party voted with the Government in turning down the proposal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in a statement on the cve of his assuming the office of the 
Law Member of the Government of India, said ; “In accepting the offer of His 
3 
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Excellency tJie Viceroy to succeed 8ir Mnhnmmad /.afrnllnh Khan, T did nothinp; 
that was at all in contravcjition of the clcciHion of the Leaji;ne, nor am I even 
now convinced that 1 liave done anythinji: which will he in the least prejudicial 
to the best interests of the Mussjilinans of India. 

The determination of the meinbers of the Ministcrinlist Party in the Punjab, 
as elected and constitutional rciu'esentatives of the electorate of the province, 
to make every })ossible contribution to the safety of India and the 
vindication of the world cause at stake, was reiterated in a reBolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Party held at l^ahorc. 

5!h. In the Pengal Legislative Council, a non-official resolution welcoming the 
eight point joint declaration made by President Poosevelt and Mr. Churchill as 
a “veritable charter of liberty for all peoples and nations of the world” was 
adopted. 

fith. By an amendment of the. Defence of India Rules, power was taken to 
require local authorities to take precautionary measures. 

Attempts at bringing about a compromise between the (rovernment and the 
Opposition in regard to the lu’ovisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
were continued. 

Acharya J\ri))alajn, (General Secretary of the Oongress, presiding over a Khadi 
and Village Iiidustritvs Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centrali¬ 
sation of industry ns it affected the country at the ])reBent and in the future 
Mhen India would bo politically free. 

7lh. In accordance with the wish of ilis Majesty the King-Emperor, the day was 
observed as a Day of National Prayer and Thanks-giving all over Lidia. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Oooeli Behar, in furtherance of a policy of 
associating himself increasingly with the administration of the Rtatc, assumed 
eharge of the Public Works Department and the audit section of the Audit ami 
Finnni^e Department in addition to his normal functions in the Ck)uncih 

8th ^ The question of the CongresB Assembly Party’s atfifnde to the J'remier, 
Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, iu view of his having joined the National IVfence 
Eouncil, was considered at a meeting of the Council of the said Provincial 
Congress. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the consideration of the 

Re<‘omIary Education Bill, clause by clause. 

The ^’extilc (■onference convened by the Covernment of India met in tlie 

Bombay Mill-owners’ Association premises, with Rir Homy Mudy, Bnp])ly 
IMernher in the chair. 

Ilis Excellojicy *Sir Maurice Ilallett, (tovernor of IT. 1*. replying to addresses 
of welcome during his visit to Barabnnki, Linknow, made a reference to the 
])oliticnl sitution in India. 

nth. In the Bengal liCgislativc Assembly, consideration of the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of tlie All-India Congress Committee, 
said in llombay, ‘'PeoT>le to-day may not recognize it, hut Instory will record 
that IMalmtmu Gandhi’s action was the greatest stroke of genius." He added, 

“We eeitninly cannot he charged with deserting tlie conntiy jijnd we have not 

committed any error of judgment. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speecli in the House of Commons declared : “Britain was 
pledged by the 1 erlaralion of August 104U, to lielp India to olitnin free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth.” 

10th. ]\Ir. A. K. Eazinl Hiuj. the Bengal Premier, in the coiirsi* of a letter 
addressed to Nawah/ada Liaqnat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League eoinmunicatiiig the former’s decision to resign his membership of tlie 
Working Committee and (’onneiJ of the All-India Muslim League, while 
resigning also his membershi]) of the National Itefenec Council observed: 
“As a mark of protest against the arbitrary iihc of ]:owvr vested in its 
President, I beg to tender my resignation from the niemhersliip of the 
Working (.’ommittec and the Council of the All-India I\Iuslim League.” Mr. 
Huq also resigned Ids membership of the National Jtefence Council, 
constituted by the Viceroy. 

Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary Secretary, Pun jab, announced her decision 
of not resigning from the National Defence Council. She was called upon 
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by the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League to do so wit hin 
ten days. 

lllh. Mr. Amcry, the v^eerctary of State for India, made the following Btatcment 
in reply to a tpiestion:—“There have been no resignations from the Viceroy’s 
I^xeimtive C’ouncil. As regards the newly erealed National Defence Council, 
its main ])urpo8e was, as 1 made clear at the time, to bring the war elibrt 
in the rrovinces and States, as well as in the ranks of ComiriOrce, Industry 
and Lal)Our into more eflbctivc toii<*h with the Central Covernment.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem TiCague, conve/»e(l by Mr. Jinnah, 
has since called iinon the members of the League, incliuling the ITemier of 
liengal, the runjal) and Assam, to resign both from the Viceroy’s Executive 
and National l)efence Councils on the grounds that they had associate(l 
themselves with the step taken without reference to and against the wish of 
Mr. .linnah as ITc'sident of the League. These tliree rremiers have 
complied with the re(inest of the Working Committee. 

The Nawab of Chhatari had i)reviou8ly resigned from the J)efence Council, 
IJegum Shah Nawaz remained a member of the Council. There have been no 
other resigJiations. 

Mr. M. A. .linnah issued a statement to the Press in re])ly to Mr. Fazlul lluq. 
He said that as Mr. lIiKi had complied with the resolutioij of tJie Working 
Committee no further action was necessary in his case. Regarding Mr. iliui’s 
letter to tlie Secretary, All-India Moslem l^cague, he said that the letter would 
bt considered at tiie proper time and ]>lace. 

Seven members of the Orissa Congress Assembly Party seceded from 
the i>arty and formed a Bei)arate group of their own with I’andit Godavaris 
Misra us their leader. 

The India and Burma Postiionement of Elections Bill j)asBed its third reading 
in the House of Commons. The Bill extended for the duration of the war 
and I'J months afterwards the maximum life of tlie House of Reiueseiitatives 
in Burma and the Legislative Assembly in the eleven provinces in India. 

12lli. The Government of India decided to c.rcate a new I'cpartmcJit, to be 
(lalled tlie I-)epartmcnt of Information and Broadcasting in the portfolio 
of the Rt. lion. Sir Akbar Uydari. 

In pursuance of the resolution passe<l by the Working Committee of the 
All-India Moslem League, Mr. .linnah expelled Sir t^ultan Ahmed and Begam 
Shah Nawaz from the Moslem League organization. They were also debarred 
from becoming members of the League for five years. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in a statement to the 
Press, observed; “The genius of the Bengali race revolts against autocracy 
and I could not, therefore, help jjrotesting against the autocracy of a single 
individual when I discussed the }>oliticul situation in my letter to the ►secretary 
of the All India Moslem TiCague.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-ollicial Bills were discussed. The 
Bengal Local h^elf-Governmcnt (Amendment) Bill was passed. 

13th. His Excellency ^:^ir ,lohn Herbert paid a tribute to the part being ]dayed 
by Calcutta in the war eflort when he addressed a meeting of Vice-Presidents 
and Members of the Calcutta National Defence and {Raving’s Week Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, amendments with regard to the most 
controversial ])rovision of the !>ccondary Education Bill, namely, clause 4, 
which set forth the communal ratio in the composition of the proposed 
Secondary Education Board, were discussed. 

14th. Mr. ChurchiU’s reference to India in the House of Commons when exjdain- 
ing the im]»licationB of the Atlantic Charter was the subject of a statement 
issued by Pir Tej Bahadur l^apru. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, Premier of Bind and Mr. R. K. Bidhwa, Leader 
of the Hind Congress Assembly Party, disciisscd the Hind situation in all its 
aspects with Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajeiulra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani. 

15lh. Hir H. P. Modi, Member for Hui>ply in the Viceroy’s expanded Executive 
Council, in an interview to the Associated Press in Calcutta, said : “From that 
little 1 have seen, India's efibrt has truly been amazing.” 

16th. A Press note from Bombay stated ; “The Government of Bombay bus 
advised that the health of Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai is likely to sutler from 
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detention in prison. The Ciovcrnniciit lias ordered liis release on medical 
grounds.” 

The Hengal Legislative Assembly bad an unexpected ending. A motion 
of ‘no-conlidence’ lind ]>een tabled by certain members belonging to tlie 
Coalition and Krisbak l‘raja i^arties against Mr. 11. ISuliiawardy, 
Finance Minister. 'Ihe Deputy >Sj)euker (Mr. M. AsJnufali) adjourned the 
blouse until the jyth. 

His Excellency the Governor of Lengal addressing the members of the 
Lengal branch of the Empire Parliamentary Assoeiation in the Jjpgislative 
Ibiilding, Chilciitta, expressed the view that llie j'arlianK'iitary system had become 
an ideal,—an ideal today which men were lighting for and for tlie i)er])etiiation 
of wliich wom('n were HuH'ering ami the future generation was at the present 
moment being mortgaged. 

17lh. Dr. Hriday Nath Kunzrn, IVesident of the U. E, Li)>e]al Assoidation, 
addressing a meeting of the Association on “India and the ^yar” urged a bold 
and statesmanlike solution of the Indian ]>r()b!em involving a eluinge of 
lieart on the part of the Itulers. A National Government at the trentre could be 
made res])onsi))le during the ])eriod of the war to tJie Governor General 
us snggeste«l by the lioml)ay (.lonlenau'e. 

The licngal Asscnnhly was prorogued and the next session was proposed to 
be held in November. 

Tlie following; Press (V)mmnni(]ue was issue<l from (Joveriiment Douse, 
('alcutta “A rmietiiig was h(‘kl at Government Douse, Dis Excellency presiding, 
at which tlie following Jlon’ble IMinisters and leaders of political parties 
were ]‘resellt :—Tiie llon’ble Mr. A. K Eazlul Dnq. (C'hiefMinister.), TJie Don’ble 
Khwaja Sir Na/imnddin, (Nome ]\iiiiister). The llon’blc Sir P. 1*. tSingh Koy 
(Revenue IMinister.), Mr, Harat Chandra Bose, Eeader, Forward Block. Mr. 

Kiran SanUar ICoy, lucader, Congress I'arty. Mr. Shyamsuddin Ahmed, Eeader, 
Krisak Party, Mr. VV. A. M. Walker, J.,euder, Europ(*an Group. Dr. Hhyma 
Prosad Mukherjea, Leader, Hindu Mahasabha. llis liixc.ellency announced 
to the Conference that the decision to ])rorog;ue the Assembly on jSeptember 
IS, was conlirmed by him on the 4lh of the month. 

The Government of Assam decided tliat the rates of remission in 

land revenue should he continued as in tlie previous year. 

18th. The Committee of the Chamber ol ('ommercc, Cahmtta met f?ir U. P. 
]\Iody, Suj)]'ly Member, Government of India, at the Cliamber’s lu-emises in 
(‘alcutta. Among the subjeits discussed were the develoi>ment of industries, 
Indianization of Jiigher jiosts under the Su|>ply Dej'-artment, working of the Iron 
and f^teel ('ontrol order and certain diilic.nlties cx]>erienced in eonsequcnce of 
the rectuisitioning of goods, manufaftiiring and import activities of the Govern¬ 
ment jMedical Stores D<q)ots and the ]>ro.*cdnre ielating to the import of steel 
and tin ]»lates from the United States of America. 

The Government of Bengal decided to observe in all Government otliees in 
Bengal, from Octo])cr J, a time sclicdulo one hour in advance of the Indian 

Standard Time. For iMirjioses of reference, this time would lie known as ‘‘Bengal 

Time”, and to give cfloct to this dc'-ision, clocks woidd be advanced at midnight 
on the night of Sejiicmber IIU to October 1. 

19th. Speeches snp])orting the Ihikistlnui Scheine were delivered at the Bengal 
Alosleiii Students’ I’akisthaii Gonfcrciice which ojiened at the Town Dali, 
Calcutta. Maiihina Akrain Khan presided. Mr. Jinn ah sent a message 

w'ishing the conference every success. Dc said: “Let our motto be faith, unity 
and (iiscijiline. Pakisthan is our sacred goal and stamls for equality of man¬ 
hood, justice, freedom and peace.'*’ 

20th. His Excellency Sir Denry 1 Vynham, Governor of the Central Provinces, 
declared at Nag})ur ‘‘It is more than gratifying—it makes one feel 
that you all now fully realise what lids war means and that wo have got to 
make an end of what I call a million 'murder man’, that is to say, Hitler, 
Gtebhles, Grprriiig and com])auy.” 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswaini Iyer, Dewan of Travancorc, speaking at the Madras 
University Research Students’ Association, made a plea for the co-ordination 
of the cUbrts of the various Universities of Imlia in the matter of rcseanji 
with a view t-o exploiting the vast vesourecs of the country and making India 
a great scieutitie entity in the world. 
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A resolution supporting the Pakisthan Scheme of the All-India Moslem 
League was passed at the session of the Bengal Moslem Student’s Pakisthan 
Confercn(*A held in Calcutta. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, interviewed on his mission to Wardha, said in 
Bombay, that tJie Congress Party in Sind would continue to lend sui>port to 
the Sind Ministry in accordance with the instructions issued by Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad. Mahatma (hindhi had made it clear tJiat tlie C/mgress Party in 
the Sind liegislatiire W’ould follow those instructions as tliere was nothing to 
warrant a review of policy. 

Intimation of resignation of IlG members of the Moslem League from the 
various war committees of Bihar was received in the oilice of the j)rovincial 
Moslem League at Patna. 

An'anti-fascist meeting was held at Patna umhu* the auspices of the Patna 
District Radical Democratic Party. J’rof. Benoyendra Bannerjee of Calcutta 
University ju’esided. 

21bt. The members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly were notified by the 
Assembly Secretariat that the Hon. Speaker suspended the oi>eration of tlie 
Bengal Legislative Procedure Rule, relating to ixauling business in tlu^ House, 
in respCv-t of tlie Bengal Secondary Education Bill. The speaker dire(‘ted that 
on the iirorogation of July -Sei'tember session of the Assembly all pending 
notices in respect of the Bill would be carried on to the next session. 

22iid. The Indus Commission presided over by Sir B. N. Ran to investigate* the 
Sind Covernment’s comi)hiint against the Punjah (SoNernment in resptiet of the 
W’aters of the Indus, began its session at Simla, with a three hour sitting 
during which ])rcliminarie8 w’ere discussed and four tentative issues were 
communicated by tlie Chairman to the parties for their consideration. 

23r(l. Sir (iirija Sankur Bajnai, icailor of the India Delcgjition to tVylon, in a 
Press interview in Madras, said tliat the terms of agrccnicnt reached hetwccii 
the Indian and Ceylon delegations at the cx]»loratory talks in Colombo w'ould 
be idaced before the Covernment of India and they would then come uj) 
before the Standing Committee for lOmigration at its meeting. 

Mr. D. K. Sanyal, Secretary to the ('alcutta University Appointments Board, 
in his roiioVt for the year ended May 31, 1941, observed : ^'If udciiiiate facilities 
can be ]>rovidcd for mechanical and teclinical training either in institutions 
or workshops or both ])la<*es simultaneously, a very large number of boys 
might be diverted from general education to technical education. This lack 
of facilities is really resjionsible for creating an imiucssion on tlie public 
mind that the students of Bengal ami Assam are more keen on having 
a general education than a technical education.’’ 

Acharya Nareiidra Deb, security jirisoner, was released unconditionally. 

24th. The organisers of the general session of the All-India Hindu MahaB.abha 
ex]>ressed their unwillingness to com]>ly w’ith the recpicst of the Behar 
({overnmont, not to liold the session at Bliagalpur in view of the eommunal 
situation at South Bihar, which was conveyed orally to the organisers by the 
Commissioner of the Bliagalpur Division. 

The view that no h'ss than a thorough revision of the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agrceiiieiit would allay the deep discontent roused in India and 
meet the basic re(jnirements of Indians in Burma, was exincssed in a 
memorandum submitted to the Covernment of India by the Ihirma Indian 
delegation. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, addressing a large gathering at Nagpur said ; 
“What India w^ants is an Indian army led by Indians anti supjdied by guns 
and munitions manufactured under Indian control.” 

25th. A new sclicme re. Indian Air Force, W’as announced from Simla, under 
which all the candidates who passed successfully through the course of one 
year’s training were oilcred the inospcct of automatic and immediate 
absorjition in the force for the duration of the w'ar. 

The Government of Madras published rules relating to the grant of com¬ 
passionate gratuities to the families of deceased Government servants in 
non-pensionable service. 

2Clh. Mahatma Gandhi, waiting under the cajition ‘‘Blankets for soldiers,” in 
tlie Khadi Jayat, answered the (piestion whether the selling of blankets (o 
soldiers will not amount to helping the war. “I have no right”, he said, “to 
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enquire about the caste of my customer while sclliiif^ my wares to him, and 
therefore I must sell my wares to all, including soldiers. Theoretically 
speaking:, this amounts to helping the war ; but we can not live in India or for 
that matter in any ])art of the world without rendering such theoretical help 
to the war, because everything wc tlo or say helps the war.” 

Mr. A. K. Hhah, presiding over the 61th. annual session of the Lenj^al 
Christian ('onfereme, in Calcutta, described how Indian Christians were 
helping forward the (Governnient's war effort. 

A Vress communique from Ranchi stated : ‘ q'lie Bihar Covernment have 
decided to issue an order under the Defence of India Rules proJdhiting the 
holding of the All-India (■onference of the Hindu IMahasabha in the District 
of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Batna, Caya, Sahabad, Muzatfarimr and Darbhanga 
between l)eccmber lUlJ, and .lanuary Kf l‘,Ml\” 

'Bhe ])Osition of Indian btaU'S in the ])roceedings of the Indus ('ommission 
on tlie distribution of tlie water of the Indus was apain raised and a final 
ruling was given by the C'hairmaii, Sir B. N. Ban, at the C’ommission’s 
resumed sitting. 

27th. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at ^imla, Sir B. N. Ran, the 
(hairman. suggested the setting iin of a laxly of irrigation exj^erts and 
representatives of the I’unjab ami Sind to examine the ellect of any irrigation 
juojects which either side might contemplate and was generally welcomed by 
a number of rejiresentatives appearing before the commission, 

Dr. Syed Husain, Registrar, Osmania University, B))eaking on ‘Technical 
Educ-ation and Industrv” at the All-India Educational Conference (Vocation 
Section) at Sreenagar. declared tJuit the war had proved an additional stimnlus 
to India’s industrialization and she was now ex].ected to produce articles not 
only to meet her own reiiuirements but also of other conn tries. 

Dr. Jl. Mukherjee, organising secretary of the All-India (‘oiincil of 
Indian Christians, at a jneeting in Bombay, said that India was one and 
indivisible. Indians formed one nation. 

2bth. It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National Defence 
Council would take ]»lace at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Monday October f. 
The Council would meet both in the morning and in the afternoon under the 
rresidcncy of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Member Designate of the Viceroy’s Executive (-ouncil, 
speaking at a public receiition at Wardha, said : “When it is a fact that Swaraj 
is attainable not at once but by instalments, there is no allernative but to 
avail ourselves of wbutever is ollcretl by tlie Viceioj’s Expanded Council and 
utilize it for the next constitutional advance.” 

Some of tlie Hindu Sablia leaders, on behalf of the provincial Hindu Sablia, 
requested Mr. V. D. Savarkar to hold the meeting of the All-Jndia Hindu 
Mahasabha Executive at Ratna instead of in Delhi us they held that (he 

sitting of the Executive in I’atna would facilitate compliance with the Behar 
CJovernment’s order fuohibiling the Iiolding of the AlMiidia Mahasabha session 
in certain distiicts of the ]>rovince. 

29th. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, both sides suggested 
issues subsidiary to those lenlativcly framed by the Chairman on the oiiening 
day. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, ])rcBiding over the Founder’s Day celebrations at 
Annamalai University made an appeal to the University authorities and the 
professors to concentrate their activities so as to inculcate in their students 

a spirit of patriotism devoid of all sectional and communal feelings, and based 
on the absolute truth that histoiicully and geograi»hicully ‘‘India is one, was 
one and will always remain one.” 

30th. The Standing Goinmittee of the Chamber of Riinccs apiiointed two 

Sub-Committees, both under the Chairmanship of Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, 
Chairman of tlie Ministers’ (Committee, to examine legislative and financial 

proposals introduced in the Central Legislature which were likely to aflect 
Indian States. 

Mr. S. Satynmiirti, m.e.a. (central) addressing the Y. M. I. A. Parliament 
in Madras, made an earnest appeal to all Indians to give up their intellectual 
inaction and laziness and to apply their minds to the problems confronting 
the country. 
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Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Leader of the Muslin Leni^ue T’arty in the Sind 
Assembly invited the Hiiulii and Muslim Leaders at Karachi in connection 
with the Dasara celebrations. Speeches about Hindu Muslim unity were 
made on the occasion. It was proposed to form a Hindu Muslim Settlement 
lloard which should bring Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah together to decide the 
communal problem. 


October 1941 

Ills Excellency the Viceroy inaugunitod the first session of the 
National Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked ; “She 
( India ) is today the haso of operations for great cami)aigns and great 
strategic movements”. 

The Central Assembly opened its ant.imm session for the considera¬ 
tion of some important Bills. The Moslem League Party and the 
Congress Party refrained from attending the Assembly. 

The Indus Commission framed preliminary issues ro : the claims 
of I he Sind and Punjab Governments in the light oi the orders of the 
Government of India. 

The 73rd hirtliday of i\rahatma Gandhi was colohratod in all the 
different parts of India. 

In the House of Lords, th '. King’s assent to the India and Burma 
PostiKmement of Elections Act was signified by Eoyal Commission. 

Sir Sikandor Hyat Khan, th ^ Punjab Premier, observed at Lahore 
that if the British Prime Minister could make t'l declaration satisfactory 
to the Indians, tlion they would nob hesitate to offer their whole¬ 
hearted support to the war efforts. 

A Conference of the loading Indian rice merchants in India, 
Burma and Ceylon was held in Bombay to consider the rice control 
scheme of tho Burma Government. 

Dr. ^1. K. dayakar, in a meeting at Dharwar, regn'tted that inspito 
of the close proximity of tlui war, tliero was a good deal of misunder¬ 
standing liotwcon England and India L)r whic.h ho held England primarily 
responsible. 

Tho 30th anniversary of the Chinese RcpuMic was colohratod in 
Calcutta by tho Chinese Community. 

Tho Working Comniittoo of tho Hindu l\rahasahha under tho 
presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, emidmtically ])rott;stod against the 
Government of Bihar's ban on tho scssit)n of the All-India Mahasahha, 
announced to ho lield at Bhagalpur. 

Tho Government of India issued a Commuiii(iuo to tho effect that 
some papers wore seized from klr. Jai Prakash Narain, security prisoner 
containing “]ffans to consolidate tho position of tlie Congress Socialist 
Party by winning important momhjrs of tlio terrorist organizations.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement strongly reeommemding that 
the Dooli Camp should bo disbanded and tho prisoners should bo sent nearer 
their homes. 

Tho ‘Dawn’, a Muslim weekly journal founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
began publication from Delhi. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah strongly advised his followers to stand for 
Pakistan, faith, unity and discipline. 
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The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League com- 
moncod its session in Now Delhi,—Mr. Jinnah presided. The Committee 
decided to hoycott the autumn session of the Central Assomldy. 

The Committee of the TMarwari Association, Calcutta, addressed a 
communication to the Defence Department, Government of India, 
drawing their attention to the (luestion of recruitment of Indians to the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

Mr. Churchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with reference 
to India was coii'lemnod hy the All-India Nationalist League, New 
Delhi, under the pi-esidontship of Mr. .Jamnadas Mehta. 

Ist. Rmui:al time which waa an lumr in advance of the Indian Standard Time 
and IK) miinUpR ahead of (^alcntta Time, came into force. Work in commercial 
houses and tratle firms would start at D-IK) a. m. and in Government offices 
throii.:i;hoiit, the province at 1^ A. M. 

Dr. M. R Jayakar, at a meotinp; in Madras, made an appeal to the Rritish 
fiovernmcMit to transfer important portfolios like Defence, Finance and 
Cornmnui<MtionM to the hands of Indians and to the Congress to reconsider 
its position in tlic li;;ht of chan^red circumstances. 

The Indus OommisMion framed preliminary issues at Simla and adiourned.— 

'fhe issues framed wm-c: (1) (A.) “what is the law ^overnin^j; the rij^hts 
of the several provin<*es and States concerned in the present dispute with respect 
to the water of the Indus and its tributaries?” (1) (III) “Ilow far do the 
0 !(ler.s of the (»overnincut of India annexed to and explained in their letter of 
Marcn II), 1017, themselves, ernistitnte tlie law hy which the rights in 
question are to be determined ?” (I) (0.) “Is Sind entitled to object to the 
Piinjal) Government prococdini; with the Rhakra dam ])roject as described in the 
Sind case or as described in the Ni.-lnilson French report.?” 

Sir Sikander llyat Kbn'i, IVemier of tlie Fnnjab, in an interview at Simla, 
criticized iMr. Ohurcliiirs reference to India in relation to the Atlantic Clmrter, 
and in order to remove tlie impression created by it proiiosed tliat a fresh 
announcement should be made in “simple and nnumbicnous terms and without 
l)ein)»: hedged in hy avoidaiile qualifications.” 

Mahatma Gandlii in a messaue to the Indian Stales’ Feojiles, said: “I am 
convinced that in the new world order which is hound to follow the insensate 
Imtchery dii;nifie(l liy the nam'i of war, the I’rinccs will have a place only 
if tliey become true servants of tlie people, deriving their power not from the 
sword hut from the love and consent of the people.” 

2ncl. The 7Ilrd birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated in the different parts 
of India, 

A Fress Communique from Simla announced the names of the Indian 
.States’ rciU'csentalives for the first meeting of the Njilional Defence Council. 
Tlic Stale.s w'hicii accepted the invitations addressed to tlie respec.tive 
Rulers hy Jlis Excellency the Viceroy in this connection were Ihihaw’alpur, 
ihiroda, Rhoiial, Ihkanor, Cooch Rebar, Dholpur, Faridkot. iTwalior, Hyderabad, 
Indore, .Isiipnr, .lodlifuir. .Innagadh, Ka|)urt.hala. Kollia, Mysore, Nawanagar, 
Valanpiir, Fatiala, Kamj>ur, Uewa, 'rravancorc and IJtlaipnr.** 

3fd. In tlie House of Lords, the Kinu’s assent to the India and Rurma Postpone¬ 
ment of Election Act was signified hy Royal Commission. 

Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Pnnjal), in an interview at Lahore, 
said: “If llie Rrilit'h have any sense of stutcBmaushi]) left in them, they should 
at once make tin; declaration I have suggested ( tliat India sliall have tlie slatns 
of fill) and equal pnrinersbip in the Rrilish Common weal Ih w ithin a reasonable 
time after the war) in the absenee of which Imlia siiould present a united front.” 

j)eHcrihing Mr. Olinrchill’s statement as ‘the biggest relmff India has ever 
recoiveHl’, Sir Sikander llyat Khan conBidered that this w'as the most opportune 
time ^r all the parties in the eountry to unite, if the Rrilish were not prepared 
to mate an nnambignons declaration which should clear the eonfusion created 
in the Indian mind. Mr Ameiy’s reply to American questioneers, added the 
Premier, had made confusion worse confounded.” 

When the Indus Commission met at Simla, Sir R, N, Ran, chairman, 
Buggeuled for the consideration of the parties that Sind’s objections regarding 
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the Bhakra dam be withdrawn or modified and the dam be allowed to be erected, 
provided cxpresBcd etiputations were laid down that the quantities of water 
authorized to be withdrawn would be sidiject to modification il and when Sind’s 
apprehenBions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to the su^^gestion. 

'riio annual conference of the Ahmadiya Moslems of Jien^al was held at 
Brahmanbaria, Maiilavi Abdul Mughani Khan presided. 

4th. Sir Bertram Stevens, k. 0 M. G delivering the Convocation Address to 
the University of Mysore, observed. “In India, the employrnci t of the trained 
intellectual is a parti(uilarly dillicult problem. But 1 believe that this great 
prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern group development should 
hearten you. Whenever you start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a 
part, perhaps a leading ])art, in this new enterprise will come to you.” 

Members of the Central Assembly were informed of the changes necessitated 
by the expansion of tl;e Governor-Cencrars Executive (Council in regard to 
Rubiccts for whicli each member of the Council would be respoiisiblc and of the 
time allotted for questions concerning the various departments. 

5th. The Bombay Provincial Conference of local bodies which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. L. M. Patel, former Minister for Local Self-Government, 
llombay, urged upon local self-governing institutions, proi)cr education of 
citizens ns regards their res pon si hi lilies and rights with a view to ensuring 

efficient and popular administration of the villages and towns. 

6th. f:?ir Feroz Khan Noon, Member-designate, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 

and formerly PTigh Commissioner for India in London, in a Press interview 
at Lahore, made the categorical assertion that Britain could not lose the war. 

Sir Sikauder Hyat Khau, the J’unjah Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 

observed : “if the Britisli Prime Minister could sec his way to make a 

declaration to tiie satisfaction of Indians, I visualise tliat practically the whole 
of India would come forward to help in one wnir enbrt, and conscqiiently all 
the elements that matter will be represented on the body constituted to frame 
a constitution for India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first scBsion of the National 
Defence Council at Simla, llis Excellency remarked: “As the war goes on 
every day reveals more clearly the place whicli India has for herself in the 
world. She is today the base of operations for great cami)aign8 and great 
strategic movements.” 

At the meeting of the Indus Commission, it waa announced after some 
discussion that tlie commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a day or two of the conclusion of arguments on them, and that they 
would then settle issues of fact. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met at Mysore, Mr. Vedavyasachar, 
Secretary to Government moved the Mysore Coflee Market Expansion 
Bill. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewau of Travancore. opening the Sri 
Chitralaya Nurtakalam at Trivandrum, outlined the Government’s policy of 
encouraging the Fine Arts, particularly fresco painting. 

7th. The Federal Court reassembled in New Delhi, after the summer vacation. 

The Technical Education Sub-Committee of the Bengal Industrial Survey 
Committee submitted its interview report to the Government. 

A special meeting of the members of the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
held at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, ratified the decision of the committee 
of the Association to increase the number of working hours of the member 
mills from fifty fifty-four per week. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in the course 
of a statement in Bombay, on the question of Hindu militarisation, made a 
call to the Hindus to come forward in their thousands and join the Army, 
Navy and Air P^orces. 

8th. A Conference of leading Indian rice merchants in India, Burma and Ceylon 
was held in Bombay to consider the rice control scheme of the Burma 
Government. Over 35 delegates, including four from Burma attended the 
meeting. 

The Standing Emigratiom Committee concluded its meeting at Simla. It 
was announced that the negotiations with Ceylon were discussed as also the 
Indo-Burma Agreement and the criticisms which were directed against 
4 
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it. The recommendation of the committee would be reported to the government 
of India. 

In the Keprcsentative Aesembly, Mysore, the Congress Group, numbering 
104, headed by Mr. K. C. Keddi, and several Independents, led by Mr, 
Bhupalam Chandrasekharia, staged a walk-out ns a protest against the ruling 
given by the Dewan-rresident disallowing the two identical adjournment 
motions tabod by Mr. K. C. llcddi and Mr. B. Cliandrasekharia. 

Eev. I). B. Bnzely, speaking on the occasion of the 02nd. nniiiversary of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Kuropenn Association, observed : ‘ We want to 
s»‘e Anglo-Indians taking their ]>lacc8 in the Councils of the land, becoming 
thinkers and leaders not only of their own commiinily but, having cultivated 
a sane Indian outlook, tlirowing their best for them.” 

9lh. Dr. M. K. .layakar, addressing a public meeting at Dharawar, declaied : 
“War is daily drawing closer to India. Jt would he di/hcuU to say what 
might happen to ns if Russia were completely defeated. It is unfortunate that 
India should not still realize the seriousness of the war situation and the war 
is as much India’s as it is Britain’s, though, for ditrerent reasons, the British 
Government is mainly responsihlo for this state of adairs.” 

Khan Bahadur Allahux, J^ind Rrcmicr, speaking at Simla emphasized that 
the main problem in India, and the one problem with which as an administrator, 
he was ])rimarily interested was that of internal peace. This jiroblem. he said, 
must gain importance and urgency as the war moved nearer to India and if 
communal unity was not cstahliscd all liis emphasis would, therefore, he on an 
earnest plea that all parties in the country, without prejudice to their rights 
in the future constitution, should now bury the hatchet, and come to terms 
for the period of the w’ar. 

At the Representative Asseiuhly, Mysore, a number of ropresontatious urging 
reduction of assessment afid the grant of free lands for cultivation purposes for 
the Dci)rcssed Classes were discussed. The Dew’an-President was in the Chair. 

10th. The Indus Commission briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issuoH. The Commission held that the rights of the several units concerned in 
the dispute must ho determined by applying neither the doctrine of sovereignty 
nor the doctrine of riparian rights but the rule of “cciuitnblc apportionment”, each 
unit being entitled to a fair share of the water of the Indus and its tributaries. 

The ;10th. anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated by the Chinese 
community in Calcutta. Advantage was also taken of the occasion to celebrate 
the victory of the Chinese Array over the Japanese Forces at Changsha. 

11th. ’Hie twenty-fourth (’Conference of the Madras Provincial Co“Oi)crative Union 
commenced its session in Madras. Dr. B. V. N. Nayndn, Professor of I'Jcono- 
mics, Annamahu University, who iwesided, reviewed the i)rogreH8 of the (lo- 
o\ieralivc movement in the Presidency and the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee njipointed by the (Tovernmeiit to study the working of the movement 
and make siiggcHtions for its future development. 

The Indus (Commission adjourned after framing additional issnCB following 
upon the views expressed by them. 

When Mr, .1. H. F. Raper, Member, Transportion, Railway Board met the 
incnibers of the Marvvari Association, in Calcutta, they urged improved w'ngon 
snpidy for civil requirements and increased amenities for railway passengers, 
])articularly lower class travellers. 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Conference, of the National Democratic Union, said : “Broad based 
national ministries or all party Governments in the provinces arc the need of 
the hour”. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha which met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentshii) of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, passed a resolution emphatically 
protesting against the action of the Government of Bihar in imposing a ban on 
the session of the All-India Mahasabha, announced to be held at Bhagalpnr 
during the Christmas vacation. 'Ihe Committee urged the Bihar Government 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban, so ns to enable the Mahasabha to exercise 
its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

12lh. The Bombay Presidency National Democratic Union Conference concluded 
its session in Bombay, after passing four resolutions which were adopted by 
the All-India Committee of the Union. The first resolution was on the future 
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constitution of India and tho second resolution was on agitation for an early 
reconstruction of the Viceroy’s Gouucil through the inclusion of more popular 
public men. 

At the sitting of the Co-operative Conference in Madras, a resolution disso¬ 
ciating itself from the views expressed by Mr. F. A. R. Chettiar, about “olficial 
interference”, in their working of the co-operative movement, was passed by a 
majority. 

13tli. The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha at their meeting 
in New Delhi, passed a number of resolutions.—The lirst appreciated the action 
of Mr. Savarkar in cabling to President Roosevelt in respect of India’s future. 

The Jiido-Rurnia Inirnignition Agreement, the Atlantic Charter and its appli¬ 
cability to India, price control and control of forward trading in fooodstutrs 
were some of the subjects proposed to be discussed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. kSatyaimirti in a talk to the journalists in Bombay made the deedaration 
that his demand for a revision of the Congress ])rogramme did not in any 
way mean that Mahatma Gandhi should call oil his t^atyagraha movement. 

A Gazette of Didia Extraordinary announced that Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. 
Nalini Kanjan fcfarker assumed office as members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 

14th. It was announced that one of the Maharaja of Mysore’s coutributions to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund was a gift of Rs. 5 lakhs for the welfare of 
I;.dial! troops. 

Mr. Wulchand ITira(diand, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : 
“It is much to be regretted that the Government of India are still dilly-dallying 
as regards the scheme for manufacturing automobiles.” 

Mr, C. Rajagopalachari declared open the “Nanda Mandir” a rest house for 
Harijans at Palni.—The Mavidir was a gift of Beth Jugal Kishore Biila at a cost 
of Its. 13,500. 

10th. The status and rights of Indians in Ceylon, which were threatened by the 
proposed Ceylon Governments Immigration Ordinance, were sought to bo 
safeguarded and in some respects improved in the joint report, ])ubli8hed in 
New Delhi, by the Indian and Ceylonese delegations to the exploratory con¬ 
ference held in Beptember in Ceylon. 

jlis Excellency the Governor-General assented to the Bengal Court of Wards 
(AmendnienO Bill, 11)41. 

Bir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, opening the third Price 
Control Conference in New Delhi, mentioned the pOHBil)ility of putting on 
the market one or two varieties of ‘‘standard cloth” to be sold at controlled 
])iice8 to the poorer classes. 

Three main changes in the Indian Income Tax were proposed in the 
amending Bill. 

A Communique issued by the Government of India from New Delhi, saiil : 
“Plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Bocialist Party by winning 
over important memhers of the terrorist organizations known as the Revolu¬ 
tionary Bocialist I'aity and the Hindustan Republican Bocialist Association 
and by isolating the Communist l^irty were seized from Mr. Jai Prakush 
Narain, security prisoner, Dcoli Camp, when he attempted to pass them to 
his wife, Prabhuhati Devi, at an interview” 

The appointment of J.t. Col. C. G. Prior, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, as a member of the Middle East War Council to serve as liaison between 
the Government of India and the Minister of Btate in Cairo, Capt. Lyttleton, was 
announced in a communique published from New Delhi. 

17lh. Mr. Purushottara Trikamdas, General Becretary, Congress Bocialist Party 
issued a statement from Bombay on the Government of India Communiqtie : 
“The publication by the Government of India of the letters alleged to be written 
by Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, who was the General Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party till his arrest, is perhaps intended to create a misunderstanding, 
if not a scare, among the public mind regarding the party’s activities and a 
word of explanation therefore becomes uccesBary”, 

18th. An account of the activities of the Press Institute Organization in India, 
revealed the great advance made in anti-malarial and other public health work 
on estates and other industrial organizations, which took advantage of the advice 
and help from the Indian branch during 11 years. 
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The activities of the women's setion, Bengal Joint War Committee, were 
revealed on the monthly report for September—October which stated that no 
new work i)arties were formed in September but it was hoped that there would 
be an increase after the ruja holidays. 

19th. Nominated non-oflicial members of the Central Assembly were not to be 
allotted scats in the bloc meant for Executive Councillors and ollicials who filled 
the Seats reserved for Government. 

A Government I'ress Note from New Delhi, said : “The suggestion has been 
made that the documents seized from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain were carefully 
edited before publication and that only “Snip})ct8” or such parts as might 
have been thought convenient to Government were published. The Government 
of India ooint out that the documents were issued in full without the altera¬ 
tions or deletion of award ; they were accompanied, as is the usual practice 
with long documents, by a summary. 

20th. The Working Committee of the Bengal Moslem League at its meeting in 
Calcutta, requested the members of the Council of the All-Jiidia Moslem League 
from Bengal to make every imssible effort to attend the meeting of the Council 
in J)elhi on October ‘Jb, in view of the special importance of the issues that 
will be discussed at the meeting. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq was in the chair. 

Regarding the attcndaiico of the Congress Party at the session of the C'entral 
Assembly, the Congress I'arliamentary t<ub-Conimittee decided that the Party 
should attend for only one day. 'The date was to be decided by Mr. Bhulabhai 
l)esai, Leader of the J’arty, in consultations with Messrs Hatyaraurti and 
Asraf Ali. 

2l8t. Mr. M. A. Jinuah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in a statement 
from Bombay, delivering his message of “id’’ stated inter alia : “i feel conlidejit 
that you all will at this moment reaffirm your resolve to do everything in your 
power and to make every contribution in the shaj^e of time and money, and 
make every saciifice that is ]>ossible to consolidate, harness and make Moslem 
India really a great nation, sjiecially by building up all departments of national 
and individual life such as educational, economic and social uplift, and thus 
help further its onward luogress in the realization of our political goal, namely 
Pakistan.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha, regarding the Govern¬ 
ment Communique containing the alleged corresiiondcncc and statement by Jai 
Prakash Narain—In his statement Mahatma Gandhi strongly criticised the 
Government jiarticularly with reference to the Dcoli camj). Lie said ; ‘T have 
learnt enough about it (the Deoli cam])) to enable me to say in the name of 
humanity that the camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent 
nearer their homes.” 

22nd. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Thirty in the Central Assembly 
announced the decision of the Congress Party, to enable its members to 
continue their membership of the Assembly by attending the session for a day. 

The ]»roposnl to jilace a million acres under improvQjl varieties of rice 
was adopted by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, after taking into consideration the facts revealed in the marketing 
survey of rice. 

9’hc Atlantic Charter and the exi)ansion of the Viceroy’s Council formed 
the subject-matter of tliree adjournment motions for the Central Asserahly 
fSession of which notice was given by Mr. Deshmukh of the Congress Nationalist 
Party. 

ISir George Schuster, M. P. addressing Oxford University conservatives, 
suggested tliat there was a danger of the Indian situation deteriorating. We 
might be faced with a position analogous to that of Ireland but immensely 
more difficult. 

23rd. An evacuee sliip, with 20r) Indians and about 30 Eurojieans and other 
evacuees from Japan on board, arrived in Calcutta. 

A Government Resolution on the reiioit of the Director of Public Health, 
Bengal, slated that the year 1939 was com] uralivtly a belter year for public 
he.dtb in Bengal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at a i)ublie meeting in New Delhi, emphasized the greatness 
and the B]»irituttl character of the month Ramzan.—‘"J'oday,” Said Mr. Jinnah, 
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“I want to reaffirm with all the emphasis at my command that we stand 
for Pakistan, and for faith, unity and discipline.” 

Sir Alfred 'VVatson, in the course of an article in Great Britain and the East, 
entitled, “Churchiirs attitude to India,” suggested that in view of the Premier’s 
past record, he ought to address India to make his personal i)OBition clear. 

24th. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman, opening the first meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Economists on j)OBt-war reconstructions, in New 
Delhi, emphasized that the meeting would have mainly to advise the Government 
on the best methods, by which, after the war, trade, manufacture and industries 
could be promoted and a better standard of living for the people of the 
country attained. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India are giving 
their careful consideration to Mr. N. M. Joshi’s suggestions in regard to the 
rules, amenities and conditions in the Deoli Detention camp. Some time is 
bound to elapse before a decision can be takei» owing to the fact that 
several Provincial Governments are also concerned and have to be consulted”. 

25th. Members of the Independent Party in the Central Assembly held an informal 
meeting in New Delhi, with Bir Henry Gidney, leader, in the chair. A majority 
of the members were present. 

The police had to fire twice on riotous mobs at Dacca.—One person was 
killed and three others were injured as the result of the firing. 

26th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session in New Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding.—’J'he meeting considered 
how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly seasion, Muslim India’s 
resentment and di8a]tproval of the manner in which the expansion of the 
Goveinor-Gcncrars Execuitive Council was carried out, the National Defence 
Council was constituted and the attitude of the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government revealed by tlieso acts. 

Founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and edited under the supervision of 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Becretary of the Muslim League, “The Dawn”, 
a Muslim weekly journal began publication from Delhi. 

The Bombay Free Press Journal, in an article on Congress Policy, entitled 
“Govern or abdicate”, wrote: ‘‘The Congress High Command has become a 
coterie of war weary veterans, who were weighed by their eommitments to poses 
and policies, that they are unable or are unwilling to disentangle the tangled 
wob of Indian politics.” 

Two Indian seamen, Toraboola and Abdul Latif of the City of Naypur, which 
was toriiedocd in the Atlantic on Ai)ril 29, returned to Calcutta, after being 
decorated by the King, for acts of bravery. 

27lli. The Central Assembly began its autumn session and discussed Bir Gurunath 
Be wool’s motion for the election of six non'Ollicial members to the Defence 
Consultative Committee. 

The Muslim League Party in the Central I.egislature, at a meeting, with Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah in the chair, unauiniously decided to boycott the session of the 
Central Assembly. 

Bir Homi Mody, in answer to Bir Ziauddin Ahmed in the Central Assembly, 
said that the final decision regarding the acceptance of any requisition from 
any Empire country under the Lease and Lend Act rested with the American 
Administration. 

The creation of the Denartment of Information and Broadcasting from 
October 24, was announced in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. 'J'he Depart¬ 
ment would deal with the following heads of businessBureau of Public 
Information, Broadcasting, Film Publicity, office of the Chief Press Adviser 
and Directorate of Counter-Propaganda. 

The Coumil of the All-India Moslem League concluded its sesBion after 
passing two non-official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions 
of the working committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

28th. I'he Moslem League Party walked out of the Central Assembly after a 
statement was made by Mr. Jinnah declaring that they were doing so in order 
to register their protest against the way in which the Moslem offer of Co¬ 
operation in the war effort had been completely ignored by the Goveriinicnt. 

Mr. M. B Ancy, Leader of the House, had to answer a number of questions 
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and flui)i)IenientaneB in the Council and Assembly, on the Atlantic Charter and 
Mr. Churchiirs statement on the question of its application to India. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, cx-1'rinie Minister of Bombay, and Mr. Morarji Dcsai, 
ex-Rcvenue Minister were released. 

29th. In the Central Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi moved his resolution on the 
Jndo-Burma Immigration Agreement and Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member 
sought an adjournment of the debate on the ground that he would allot an 
olheial day for it. 

Petrol rationing was referred to in a question in the name of Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. N. M. Joslii's adjournment motion on the Dcoli Camp hunger-strike 
was rejected wilhont a division. 

Mr. b. Satyamurti, m. li. A., ((’entral) addressing the Delhi Provincial 

Students’ Federation, em])habized tlie impracticability oi the Pakisthan bcheme. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, M. L. A. issued a joint maiiilesto on behalf of 

himself and the Maharaja of I’arlakimcdi over the question of forming a 

Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

'Ihe Central Assemljly took up for discussion Maulavi Abdiir Rasliecd 

Choudhuri’s resolution recommending immediate steps to give ctlect in the 
case of India also, to the joint decision of the British Premier and the J’rcsideiit 
of the United {States of America, commonly known us the Atlantic Chaiter, 
for creating a new world order. 

3Cth. The Central Assembly considered several otlicial Bills. Sir Andrew Clow’s 
Bill under the provisioJis of which railway property might be subjected to new 
taxation by local bodies was referred to a belect Committee, 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir .leremy Raisman’s Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of which was to 
meet the wide-spread olqection to the discrimination, as regards the treatment 
of borrowed money as capital, between money borroweil from a person carrying 
on a bonafide banking business and money borrowed from any other person. 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow’s Bill to alter 
the constitution of the port of Madras. 

A report of the working of Bengal I.egislative Assembly for the period from 
May 1940 to April 1911, stated that about ten lakhs of rupees had to be sfient 
by the Government of Bengal towards the maintenance of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a long statement from Wardlia on batyagraha. Ho 
said inter alia : “I have been incharge of issuing statements for the guidance 
of batyagrahis. 'ihe deciding reason lias been to have them to be self-guided 

where they are not guided by local Icailer.'I'he ]iubiic should know that 

those who were not whole-heartedly with the Bombay resolution have come 

out with their doubts contirmed. bimilarly tliuse who bad never any doubt 

have become firmer than ever before in their ojunion. As fur me, 1 never 

had any doubt us to the corrcclness of Ihe Bombay resolution and have 

none about the conectiiess of the steps billicrto taken in pursuance ihere-of.” 

The appointment of bir G. H. Bajpai, as Agent General .pf the Government 
of India in the United Btates was the subject of a question in the Central 
Legislative Assemldy. 

Mr. ChurchiU’s interpretation of the Atlantic Charier with reference to 
India was condemned by the All-Inaia Nationalist Eeague wliicli concluded its 
session in New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. The 
League characterised the interi^retation as ‘nothing short of repudiation of the 
plighted word of His Majesty’s government’. The League ap])ealed to I’lesideiit 
Roosevelt and the British Government to make a further declaration reiterat¬ 
ing the promise of complete freedom to India.” 
aist. The Committee of the Marwaii Association, Calcutta, addressed a communica¬ 
tion to the Defence Department, Government of India drawing their attention 
to the question of recruitment of Indians to the Royal Indian Navy.— 

It was pointed out in this connexion, that notwithstanding the assurances 
given from time to time in the past about the intentions of the Government 
to Indianizo the personnel of the Royal Indian Navy, the progress of admission 
of Indians were very slow. 

Mr. runishottomdas Tricumdas, General Secretary, All-India Bocialist 
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Party in the course of his presidential address at the Provincial Socialist 
Conference at Patna, observed : “We supported the Bombay Resolution of 
the Conj^rcBs and we have implemented it to the best of our ability and 
about 90 p. c. of the memlmrs arc in jail today. The question which is 
asked of me is, do we still support the programme of individual Satyagraha 
and my answer is, wc are not at all satisfied with it inspite of Gandhiji’s 
assurances to the contrary. Wc want it to be intensified into a mass 
struggle for freedom to which every Indian could make his contribution.” 


November 1941 

Mr. L. S. Arncry, Secretary of State for India made two spoochos, 
one at Mancliostor and the other in the IToiiso of Commons, in both 
of which he discussed the ])olitical situation in India. lie said that 
“Wo should ho proud of our contribution to India. But above all there 
is goodwill between Indians themselves, “ilo characterized the extension 
of the Viceroy’s Council as a great step in advance, consisting as it did a 
maiority of Indian members. 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at Patna 
passed a resolution expressing concern at the hunger-strike in the Dooli 
Detention Camp. 

The Ceylon delegation strongly recommended the adoption of the 
agreed conclusions n^ac.hod at the Indo-Ceylon Expbn'atory Conference. 

Mr K. M. iMnnshi addressing the Sikhs at Lahore strongly 
advised them to keep India one and indivisildo. 

The Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration move¬ 
ment. Sir A IJ. (Ihuznavi moved a resolution for tlio revision of the 
terms of the Agroomont. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. Joshi, Sir Reginald 
TMaxwell assured the TTouso that the case of the detenus was receiving 
proper attention l)y the Provincial Governments and the detenus’ demands 
wore being carefully considered. 

The Society of Friends (London) in a memorandum to Mr. Churchill 
suggested the acceptance of the throo point policy submitted by them 
by the PrcmicT. 

The provisional figures of the Central Government’s receipts and 
disbursements during the year 1940-4] wore published from New 
Delhi : Total revenue, Rs. 108] crores and the total exiienditure, Rs. 
115 crores. The net revenue deficit was Rs. G 3M croros. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary made a 
statement ro: the whereabouts of Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, on the basis 
of some leaflets which were in possession of the Goveimmont. But ho 
had no information how Mr. Bose managed to go over to Rome or Berlin. 

Mr. Homanta Kumar Bose, Acting Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Forward Block, in a statement to the Press, re : Mr. Suhhas 
Bose, regretted that the Government “had found rumour a worthy auxi¬ 
liary of the Intelligence Department.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League accepted 
the explanation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq and decided not to take any 
further action in the matter. 

A now Ministry was formed in Orissa, with the Maharaja of 
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Parlakimedi, Pandit GodavariB Misra and Maulavi Abdus Soblian Khan 
as Ministers. 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr. Amory’s speech at Manchester 
said : “His ropoating the same untruths would not convert untruth to 
truth.” 

The ban imposed on the All-India Hindu Mahasabha against 
holding its annual session at Bhagalpur and some other districts of 
Bihar, was partially modified. 

Ist. In the Central Assembly, Mr. A. O. Dntt and Bir Henry Gidncy tabled 
amendments to Bir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi’s reBolution on the Indo-Burma 
Immigration. 

The political situation in India ( before the formation of the new government 
in India and lieforc the entry of Russia into tlie war ) was diseussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association hehl in iiondon with Lord Hailey 
in the chair. 

At the first sitting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at 
Patna, under the iirc.sidcntship of Mr. Jhirushottam Tricumdas, a resolution 
expressing deep concern at the huiig<r-strike in the Deoli Detention (’amp and 
viewing witli regret the attitude adopted by the Government of India in this 
connection, w’as iiassed. 

Mr. ,1. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress declaring open the 
“Ahimsa Vyam Sangli” near Malad in Bombay, said : “jNon-violenco may or 
may not solve the many problems facing the world today, but it has been proved 
to the liilt that war and vitdence have not solved them and arc incaimble of 
solving them. Therefore even ns an experiment non-violence is worth a trial. 
It has at least solved the many individual family and social problems without 
bloodshed and breaking of heads.” 

2nd. Sir Tcj Baliadur Sapru, Chairman, Non-Party I.eaders’ Conference issued 
a statement on the i>olitical situation in India on behalf of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the (bnferenee which concluded its two-day session at Allahabad. 

The report of tlie Ceylon Delegation to the Board of Ministers on the Tndo- 
Ceylon Kxt'loratory Conference was jiublishcd.—The Delegation strongly 
recommended the adoption of the agreed conclusion reached in the Conference. 

At the Second Madras Students’ Conference, a resolution was moved, stating 
that students shoul<i launch a country-wide mass struggle with an anti- 
imperialistic basis and a democratic programme, which must include the 
right of sections to separate existence in a voluntary federation. 

3rd. Strong disapproval of the action of the Government of India in concluding 
the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement witho jt first piiblishitig the Banter 
Committee’s report on the subject, was expressed by the Committee of the 
Bombay Provincial Moslem League in a resolution. 

Mr. K. M. Muiishi, addrc.ssing a gathering of Sikhs at Nankana Sahib, 
Lahore, declared ; “If we keep India one and indivisible in the midst of this 
international crisis and despite the movement which threatens internal disruption, 
by a supreme eflort of resistance, India will emerge great and free, the 
mistress of her destiny”. 

A Press Note, announcing the decision of the Government of Bengal, stated 
that the working hours of cotton spinning and weaving mills and factories in 
the province were increased to a maximum of sixty hours a week from fifty 
four hours permissible under the Factories Act. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, great concern was expressed for the political 
prisoners at the Deoli Camp who had gone on hunger strike. Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basil, m.l A. presided. 

4lh. The Central Assomlily discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

Sir Abdul Halim Gliuznavi move the following resolution :—‘This Assembly 
being of the opinion that the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement should 
not have been concluded without consulting the Legislature and public 
opinion in India, and being further of the opinion that the said Agreement 
ignores the fundamental rights of Indians settled in or having connections 
with Burma, violates the BBSuraiices and pledges given at the time of 
the passage of the Government of Burma Act in regard to the right of free 
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entry of Indinns into Burma, and discriminatory and linmiliafinp; in its 
])rovi8ion8 and detrimental to the inlerest of India, recommends to the 
Governor-Oeneral-in (Council not to implement the Afjjreement as it stands, and 
to revise it satisfactorily in consultation with tlie interests concerned. 

'I'lie decision to expand the Indian Air Force to ten squadrons was announced 
by Hir Gurunath Bowooi in tJie Central Assembly. 

5th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Ref^inald Maxwell, in rejdy to M-. N. M .Toshi, 
^avc the latest information reeardine; the huipi;er-strike in Deoli .Tail. Jlc said : 
‘^The Government took every ])ossil)lc step to ])ersnade the security prisoners 
not to embark on a lninj::er-strike and informed them that their demands were 
bein^ carefully considerecl and that any attempt to force the issue on their part 
would serve no useful puri)osc and mipdit prejudice the consideration of their 
demands. 

Mr. II. C. IVior, Secretary for Labour, moved a Bill regarding maternity 
benefits for w'omen woikors in mines. 

Mr. N. R. Saikar introduced a Bill to amend tlie Alij^arh University Act, so 
that the University mii*bt be enabled to admit to its privileges a deforce 
college for women which, it was )>ro;>osed to or^ani/,'’ at Alicarli .and to confer 
dciArees on stiidents ])i5Sf’in<; tlu: de^-iee examinations from that. col!t-^e. 

In a memorandum on India to ]\lr. Cinirchill, the Soii(‘ly of Friends 
(London) su^irested that the Premier sbonld Buiijiort the three ]Knnt ]iolicy 
submitted by tlicm jis the poli<*y of the Britisli Gov('rnment. Tlie Society believed 
that this would case the existing’ ])olitical tension between Britain and India. 
The points m''ntio!i(;d by tbcm w’erc : First, a time limit for the attainment 
by India of full Self-Government after tlie war ; secondly, means to be found 
meanwhile l>y which fnitiier rcspon.dhility for the Government will be trans¬ 
ferred to Indians ; and thirdly, a decision that ])oliti(‘al prisoners sliall be 
released in order lliat caHisnPations could be carried on in a free atmosphere. 

Replyinp,' to (lie memorandum, ll»e Prime Minisier’s Secretary invited tlio 
Society’s attentifui to Ttir. CliurcbiU’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Stq>t. 0, an extract of wlTudi ran as follows: “We are pledged by the declaration 
of August lbl'\ to liidp India obtain a free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwcallli with ourselves, subject, of course, to the fulfilment (jf the 
obligations arisini^ from our loiiji; connexion with Imlia and our responsibilities 
to its many creeds, races jind interests.” 

6th. At a special mectiiqr of member mills of the Indian .lute Mills Association 
in Calcutta, ]Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Chairman, sjmke on the eirc.iimstances 
wliii li n(:c(!ssitated the mills wojldn;;- (it) Imnrs per week. 

Mr. Iv. M. Mnnsbi in a statement to the Press in Bombay, said : “I am not 
surprised at tlie comments made by IMr. Jinriah at Alii^arb on my visit to the 
Punjab, He is fast be.'omin'i: an ailept in tryiii!*; to overawe those who 
disa^cree with him by methods with which the woiid has by now become pretty 
familiar’’. 

llnder the ausj-ices of the I’lTsidency Collep;o ^amil Assocu’alion (Madras), 
the Rt. Hoii. V. Sriiiivas Saslri addressed a meetiiit;' of students, the subject 
bcin^; ‘‘Indians abroad'’. I\lr. Saslri said that for various reasons Indian 
nationals went and settled in lUilisli lAiminions and Colonics. But the White 
settlers tlicrc, who had governmental i»owor in their liands, looked down upon 
them ami treated them as slaves. The thonj^ht that Indians were entitled to a 
treatment ecpial to themselves never entered Iheir minds even for a moment. 

Mr. S. ^atyamurti, addressing; the students of the Hindu ColU’j;e, Delhi on 
‘ Students and Peditics” declared : “1 am of the clear and crnplialic opinion 
that it is neither p;ood for politics nor for themselves nor for the country, for 
students to lake active part in politics”. 

His Lxcellency Sir .lohn IB^rbert, Governor ot Benp»;al aildressinp; a mass 
meeting- at Boj;ra, said : “If the Si-enc of battle is not to creep nearer to India 
as it threatens to do, onr war effort must not only be maintained at its present 
level but considerably increased”, 

7th. A meeting of the Madras Provincial War Committee was held at the Govern¬ 
ment House, Madras, Sir George Boag ])rc6idcd. 'I'he Chairman of the various 
Buil'CommittccH presented reports of the woiking of the committees since 
July 1941. 

8tli. A statement was published from New Delhi, showing the provisional figures 
of the Central Government’s receipts and disburBemeuts during the year 1940-41. 
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The total revenue dining the year amounted to lOSi crores (ineludinp; 
lv0. 1- crores as the (•oiit.ri])Ulioii from Kail ways and Kr. 2 crores as the net 
RiirpluH of the I’oRtH and ^VlepraphH J>ciinrlnieiit as a<‘ll as 7.^ croreR tranaferred 
from th.c llevenuc Reserve I^'iind) and the total exj eiiditure to Ks. Ilf) crores 
of whicii Rs. 7.1:? crores was on Defence Servit-cR. 

3'lie net revenue dciicil wiiR Rs. (»4 crores against crores according to 
revised estimates. 

His Excellency Sir .Tolin Herbert, (lovernor of Pw'n'jfal ])aid a tribute to the 
eontrihniion of tlie Eastern Re.ngal Railway to the war eUbrt \vhen he opened 
a fete ami Cluistmas bazar in aid of the lOast India Enml at Kam^irapara. 

A Press (.'ommnnifpie from Now Delhi stated that, the Cioveriunent of India 
rec'.eived informalion that ISt of tlie security prisosseis who were on hunger 
strike at Deoli, called of! their stiike unconditiojuilly and broke their fast. 

I\Ir. Vijay Laxmi Pandit, opening the Patna District Political Conference at 
Patna, nuuic an a]t]*cal for strenghening the CongrcHS Constructive and other 
programmes outlined by Mahatma (iandhi. 

9lh. A meeting of the Working (^)mmitleo of the Natii)nal Liberal federation 
of India was Jicld in New DeP.ii under the ehairmanship ot t^ir Vitluil 
Chandravarkar. Tlie I'olitical sit nation was diseiissed ami the following among 
other resoliitions was passed : “Hie Working (Committee lu-otests against the 
exidusion of India from the jairview’ of the Atlantic Cdiarter by the JTime 
Minister of England. Jlis si>eech is inconsistent wiiii the nj)i)ealH made to India 
to regard the war as a stingj:le lor tlie enlargement of the hcuiiuls of freedom 
and democracy.” 

Sir .lohn Jlerhert, (hivernor of Rengal, opened the first eamp in connexion 
willi the “Study (Vntre for Iiitcniational Affairs” started liy the Rengal Covern- 
uieut in Calcutta, 

Under the anspiccR of the Bombay Provincial CongresB Ckmimittee, in obscrvaiiec 
of the “Detenne Day”, patisfaction was expressed that a majority (if the detcimes 
in the Deoli Camp liad given up their luiiiger stiike, at a public nieeting held 
ill Rom bay. 

lOlh. In the (Council of State (New Delhi), on the (luestion of Raja Yuvern] Singh, 
re : whereahonts of Mr. Siihhas Rose, Mr. Conran Smith. Home Secretary, 
n'ferred to certain leallets which had fallen into the hands of Coveniment 
and saiil that he had no doubt that Mr. Rose had gone over to the enemy. 
Ho, however, had no information as to how Mr. Rose had managed to transjiort 
himself to lOiiroiie. 

In the Central Assouihly. the President ruled out an afljourument motion 
tabled by Sardar Sant t*bngh to discuBS ‘the grave siliiatiori in (’alculta leading 
to the closing of luarkctH to protest against tlie methoils of assessing income tax 
and racial discrimination in the aj>i)Iicalion thereof.” 

'f’lie propos.al to tax a man’K imamie in Rrilish India at a rale a])])li('ahln 
to the total of his income both in RritiHh India and in Indian StatcH war 
the main Rulijeet of criticiRin when the Ilonso t.O()k u]) disenssion of 
Sir .leremy Raisman’s Rill lo amend the Jiicome-tax Act as iT])orled by the 
Select (.kuiimittcc. 

nth. In the Council of State, the mcmberR of the Moslem Taaf^ue staged a formal 
walk-ont after their leader, I^lr. Hupain Imam had made a brief statement. 

Mr. WilliaiuR (Dc'fence Secretary) in reply 1(» a (piestion Raid : “'flie Scindia 
Steam Navi|.’ation C'ompany, Roinhay, have been granted a lease for P9 yeaiH of 
about ” 7H,U0U stpiare yards of land at Vi/agai'atam for the eonslruction of a 
ship-hnilding yard Rnbiect lo a rental of 1 \h. 7U imt J(!(10 scpiarc yards per annum 
for the tirRt ten years, subject to a decennial increase of Rs. lb per one thoiiBand 
sipuire yards, thcre-after ” 

In the Central Assembly the lionse took into consideration Sir Jeremy 
Raisman'e JRIl to amend the Exccbr Profits 3'ax Act as reported upon by the 
Select Committee. 

l‘>th. In the Central Assembly Mr. M. S. Anry, Leader of the Houbp, Rtatcd that 
the (lovernnuMit would he in a heller position to deal with ]\lr. N. M. Joshi’a 
resolution reeomiiicnding the release of ]iolili<*al ]uiBonciB if it w'as not moved 
till the 17th. November. Mr. Joshi said that the subject matter of the resolution 
was urgent, but as he was anxious that not only the lesolution should be 
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diBcuBsed hut that it Bhould result in substantial action, be was willing to take 
it up on the 17th. 

In the Central Asscmhly, the debate on l\Ir. Ahdur Rashid Chondhury’s 
reBoliition recomnirnding the ai)pJicatioii of the Atlantic Charter to India was 
passed witliout a division, (.Jovernment nieinhers not opposing. 

The House, thcro-after, ijasscd without a division, the Oovernnicnt not 
objecting, Mr. Jarnnadns Mehta’s resolution recoin mending that in any fresh 
Bchcnie of rcpalriation of India’s sterling debt, care should he taken to sec 
that the cost of such repatriation on Indian revenues was not unduly heavy. 

13lh. In the Council of Stale, the contributions I'aid by India to the League of 
Nations, the attitude of tlie Sinkiang Government tovvaids Biiiish Indian 
residents there, the apjdication of the Atlantic Charter to Imtia and the 
granting of commissions in the Koyal Indian Navy and the Ivoyal Imlian 
Naval jteserve were among the variety of subjects raised at cjurstion-tirne. 

The Central l^cgislative Assembly passed l^ir Jeremy Jlaisman’s Bill to ameml 
the Excess I’rofits'J’ax Act as rejanted upon by the Selei t Committee. 

PMur Bills ])asscd by the Central IjCgislative Assembly were passed by the 
Council of hi^tate. They were two Bills further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Ihocedure, the Bill to amend llte Fa< toiie8 Act and the Bill to regulate the 
employment of women in mines for a certain j)eriod. 

Mahatma Gandhi addresseil a meeting of the Standing Ckmmittee of the 
Slates’ iieoplcs’ Conference at Wardlia, which was presided over by l)r. 
F'Ttabhi l^itararnayya. 

14th. In the Central Assembly. Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar in rei>ly to Sardar 
Sant Singh stated that the number of enemy firniB in Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, (lalcutta taken over by the custodian of enemy property were in 
Bombay 50, Karachi J, Madras 2, and in Calcutta 19. 

Sir A. Mudaliar moved liis resolution that a fund called the Industrial 
Besearch Fund, for the ]>urpt)se of fostering industrial development in India 
be constituted and that i>rovision be made into tlie budget for an annual grant 
of IvB. 10 lakbfl to the Fund lor a period of live years, 'i’he resolution w'as 
passed without a division. 

Mr. Hemanta Kumar Bose, acting secretary of the Bengal rrovincial Forward 
Bloc, in a communication to the press on the statement of the Home Member 
re : Mr. yubbas Cli Bose in the Council of triate on November !(', saitl : “Jlie 
Government of India have failed in the elementary duty of vouching for the 
safety of one of the foremost citizens of India. Instead, they have formed 
‘rumour’ a w’orthy auxiliary of the Intelligence Department”. 

15th. Mr. Mungturam, presiding at the aemial meeting of the Marwari Cliamber 
of Coinmeicc, Calcutta, suggested the formulation of a national jiolicy at the 
centre which would help in the dcveloi'inent of trade and industry in the 
country. 

A I’ress Communique was issued from New Delhi, re : Deoli dctcnucs : 
“According to the latest reiiorts receivc'd from Deoli, the health of the security 
ju'isoners who arc still in hunger sliike is satisfactory, uiih the exce])tion of 
one security piisoncr whose release on November M has alteady been rc]^oiltd 
in the presB. As soon as the large majority of trecnrily PiisoncMs abandoned 
the Btrike, the Government of India resumed their consultation with Vro\incial 
Govcrnmeiits regarding the giievanccB put forward. Jlic matter will be ct-nsi- 
dered further w'ithout delay as booh ns the icplicB of rio\incial Governments 
are received’’. 

16th. The All-India Anti Fascist StudentB’ Conference in New TUdbi «leeided to 
form in India a section oi the international Anti-Fascist Beoi'bs Front, 
eBtablished on tlie basis of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, so tliat the Indian 
niasBes “may reinforce that fiont and qualify for a ])lace of honour in a new 
world of freedom to follow upon the dcBtruction of the forces of international 
reaction represented by faBcism.” 

The working committee of the All-India Mnsliin League concluded In New 
Delhi after passing many resolutioiiB. ‘J’be Committee accepted the ex])]anatioii 

of Mr. lltiq, in regard to his letter to the Secretary of the League, dated Bept. 

8 and resolved that no further action was neceBsary. 

17th. In the Central ABscmbly the joint report of the delegalioiiB from India 

and Ceylon was diBciiBsed. Mr. M. B. Aney, Uvcr-Bcas jMeinber, moving conei- 
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deration of the report, briefly traced the circnmBtanecB in whicli the nef>:ot,iationfl, 
which broke down in Delhi in Eebruary 1040 were roBumed in Ceylon in 
June 1011, and ])ointed out. tlmt the Govenimcnt of India had i)ublished the 
report drawn uj) hr a reBult of these reRunied eonveiRations and placed before 
the House for discussion in order to ascertain the vie>ss of the Ilouse as well 
as of the ditlbrent public orjAanisations concerned. 

'I'iie Council of l^tate ]iased two Dills, one further to amend the Aligarh 
]\loslcm University Act 10»‘0 and the other to alter the constitution of the Hoard 
of 'rrustees of the l*ort of Madras, both as passed by the Central l..e^i8lative 
Assembly. 

18th. In the Central Assembly, 8ir lle‘;in.ald Maxwell, Home Member, inlerveninp; 
in the debate on Mr. N. ]\1. Joslii’s resolution ujp’h'j; the release of political 
])risoncrH, said that the matter raised liy the resolution nas one in which 
l^rovincial Governments were closely concerned and the n'sr>lnlion itself recoj;- 
nized the fact when it asked to take Bte]»s in agreement uilh the Erovincial 
(lovcrnrnent. In these eircumstances, the Home iMein'oer added, the Govern- 
me»}t were not in a position, as an immediate result of this dchale, to antici])ate 
the outc.ome of these consultations or to commit themselves or tl.e ])rovince8 to 
any ])articular course of action. 

After the debate Mr. .loshi withdiew his motion slatinf^ th.at he had no 
other course but to {;ive more time for the Government to come to a decision as 
the Home Member had wanted- 'I'he Assembly tlien adjourned s'tic die. 

Mr. 1^. Batyainurti, Deputy Leader of the Con.uress Party in the Central 
Assembly, on the approval of Mah.atma (landhi. releastd the full* correspondance 
that j)assed ht'lwet'ii him and (iandhiji on the question of ^;i\in^’ Idm freedom 
to carry on pr()i)a}:anda to convert the country and the Congress to his views. 

d'he (huincil of ^:>tale neetpUd a resolution moveil by 1 audit 11. N. Kunzru 
recommending that full use be made of the material available in India for 
the recruitment of ollicers for the Iloyal Indian Na\y with a view to its 
Indiunization. 

19tli. In tlie Council of t^tate, I\Ir. C. E. Jones, I'inance Pecrelary in re]>ly to a 
question by Paja Yuveraja Dutt koniA disi-losed that India’s expenditrire on 
defence services was mounting and for llMl-lw the daily a\craL*e mi^ht amount 
to as much Ps. -o lakhs as apainst the pre-war fl^^mep o*f K’s. V2 lakhs. 

According; to the All-lndiji (Census fi|iurcs published from New’ Delhi, India’s 
poi)idation on March 1, 1011 was 388.8 millions of whom •jT,3L’2,tH;0 were 
literate persons. 

A special communication issued h.y the All-India Stales IMuslim lienf^ue, 
from Bhopal, said : “I'he British I’niuier showed characteristic stalesmaJ shiji in 
not announcing.’: ai)]ilication of the Atlantic (fliarter to India, as this could not be 
done exce])t with the abrogation and annulment ol exislint; ln’aties of fiiendshi|) 
and cooperation with Indian {States whi'di are determined to shape their 
Imnourable course throuj’h the (■hamber of Princes ns independent units of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. L, Iri. Amcry, 8ccieiaiy of 8tate for li.din, discussed tlic political 
situation in India in a S]'ecch at Manchester. He said : “We can be 
proud of Britain’s contribution to India. What the IMaj^na Carta w’on for 
ns in the rights of the individual under llie law, that wA’ have p,ivcn to India. 
We liavc now’ set ouiselves to mdiieve, in cooj»eration with Indian statesmanship 
the far j;reater miracle of huildinp; ui> within the s])acc of a few years that 
superstructure of responsible freedom which we have took centnties to com])lete. 
Inspite of suspicion we still retain the nndeilyinj;- p,oodwill and confidence 
in India. But above all there is need for goodwill between Indians themselves.” 

Itlr. L. A. Buss, Leader of the European ‘;rou]> in the Central Assembly 
and mana«;er of the Buima-8hell Comj)any in Delhi died of heart-failure. 

20tli. In the Council of Stale, Mr. Jh N. Sapin moved a resolution demand¬ 
ing the stopi^age of recniitnirnt of Europeans to the Indian Police in order 
to accelerate the pace of Indianization. 

3’hc Cojincil of Stale discussed non-oflicial resolutions and passed one noii- 
ofhc.ial Bill of Mr. M. C. Chettiar, which amended the Indian limilations Act. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy l.cader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly sent the following telegram to Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Vallabhbhni 
Patel <fe I)r. Kojendra Prasad.—“Congress Paity in Central Assembly practically 
unanimous favouring functioning actively ns main opposition. Our electorates 
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support us. Our case is as strong as Bengal, Assam, Punjab and Sind. 
Please accept opinion.” 

21st. Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant 0 ]>cnod the All-India Kliadi and industrial 
Swadeshi Exhibition at liUcknow. Addressing the sludents of the National 
Pligh h^chool, lie advised them not to take ediualion as a nieans of earning 
money or to gain their selfish ends, but for the SL’i\iee of their country 
and humanity. 

22nd. The 22nd Session of the Andhra Maluisabha met at Vizag. Sir Vijaya, 
Maharaja Kumar of Vizianagram ])rcfiide(l. 

Jn the Council of Slate, the debate on the Indo-Ceylon rci^ort was continued, 
at the end of vvhicli the session concluded. 

I\lr. II. S. Suhrawaidy. Bengal’s Labour Minister in inaugurating the 
seventh session of the P>engal Laliour Confemiee in (hdeutla, made a call to 
industrial workers to do everytliing in their ower to su])ply “our troo]>s*' with 
war materials aud assist lliem in winning victory. 

Faith in the leadership of Mahatma (Jandhi was expressed in the first 
eonfcrcnec of the Madras Fifth Cirelc Congress. 

23rd. A ITcsfl communique issued by the Soeretary to the Governor at Cuttack, 
stall'd : ‘‘With the eoneurreiiee of ills ICxcelleiiey the Governor-General, Bis 
Excelleney the Governor of Oiissa has this morning by a ])roelamation under 
"■ectioii 911 of tlie Goveriimeiit of India Act, 1935, revoked the proclamation under 
that seetion hiiherto enforced in Oiissa”. It added :—‘On being invited by 
the (iovenior to fonii o Ministry, tlio Mi.hanija of Pailakiniedi has named 
as his eollcagnes J*nndit (lodavaris Misra and Manlavi Ahdus kSohliaii Khan. 
His Excelleney has sinunioned these three gentlemen to be sworn in os 
Ministers to-morrow’ morning.” 

4'lie Bengal Ijabour Conference in Calcutta. ]'aflspd a resolution calling upon 
Inilian woikcrs to support to the best of their ability and power the war efibrt 
in this country. 

Three volleys of tear smoke were used to disperse a meeting of Sikhs which 
had gathereil in Gandhi grounds, Old Delhi, in contravention of the i’istriet 
Magistrates order under see fll Cr. P. C. 

'J'he Andhra Mahasahha was occui»ied with one main resolution relating to 
the Andhra Province. ]\lr. 'f. Prakasham explained the Congress Ministry’s 
efforts for securing a separate province for the Aiulhras, 

24tli. *lhc Maharaja of Parlakiinedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and Moulavi Ahdus 
Sobhaii Khan, who were appointed ineuihers of tiio Council of Ministers by His 
Excelleney tlic (h)vcnior of Orissa, t.O(»k their oaths of ollieo in the forenoon at 
thutack.—A Gazette Extraortliiiaiy notification said that the Maharaja of Parlaki- 
medi would hold tlic portfolios of Home AlFairs (excluding publicity), Local Sclf- 
Goveriiuieiit and P. W. 1>. Pandit Misra would hold the port-folios of liiiaiice, 
Home Affairs (publicity), Developiiioiit and Education aud ]\Ir. yohhaii Khan 
those of Law, Conimorce, iieveiiue and Health. 

25lh. Sir S. Ivadha Krishnaii, addressing the Annual Convocation of the Dacca 
Uiiiversitj, observed : ‘‘'rhe ])riiicipal cause of the great struggle now on is 
exaltation of the national ideal at the expense of the human. If w'ar as tlic 
nemesis of nationalism gone nuul, it is because nations adopt the ideal of the 
absolute slate. 

Mr. T. Prakasliam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
issued a circular to all Agents of District Congress (Xunmittees, and leaders of 
Congress Parties in District Boards and Municipalities calling upon Congress 
Presidents and niemhers of District Boards and Congress Chairmen and members 
of Municipal Councils to resign and withdraw from these bodies before 
December 15. 

26th. M. Litvinov, Kussian Ambassador in Wasliington accompanied by Mrs. 
Litvinov and liis private secretary, arrived in Cale.uttn, eiiroute to America. 

{Sir 8. Kadha Krishnan, addressing the students of the {Salimulla Muslim 
Hall, Dacca University, said that the true sign of culture was to behave in 
such a way as not to wound the snsccptihilities of any body. He asked the 
students not to be carried away by street slogans and not to yield to instincts 
aud emotioiiB. 
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27tli. Sir Badr'ulas Gonnka, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, reviewing; 
tlie position of Indian induHtry in relation to war at the quarterly general 
meeting in Calcutta, stresacd that the vital gaps in Indian industrial striictiiro 
if not filled in time, might result in the course of a prolonged war in i)araly8- 
iiig the country’s industrial activity. 

3110 liengal JiCgislativc Assembly met and immediately adjourned till 
Dtjcember 8, following a statement by the J’rcmicr Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

'I’lie vSecretary of Mate for India, Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons told 
Mr. Ammon (habourl that he had not yet seen the oflicial report of the proceed¬ 
ings in the Indian li(‘gislativc Assembiy on the motion regarding the rcleaHO of 
})oliticul prisoners.- Answering a question as to what action the British Government 
and the Viceroy were taking to bring al)out a more satisfactory state of aflairs 
throughout India to improve the war enbrt, Mr. Amery said that new 
administrative measures announced in India for furthering tlic association of India 
with the war dibit had been successfully initiated 3'ho lOxeculive Council hail 
been expanded and now contained a majority of non-otlicial Indians. 
Ministariul Government bad birn established in Grissa. While confiilent that 
the success of these nieasures would nalnrally assist the war etlbrt, the 
Government of India remained anxious to foster the growth of goodwdll 
throughout India and the association of all sections of the community 
in the common endeavour. 

28tli. Sir C. V. Raman, addressing the Patna University Convocation, observed : 
“We in India arc the iuheiitors of a great civiliziilion, w'e arc rightly proud 
of oiir forefathers who possessed this country, who rearc(l the highest intelligence, 
the highest civilization, vvlien the icst of the world was steeped in darkness 
and ignorance. Let us ind. forget that we are not mere learners of all that 
the western science h/is to teach. Let us feel that wo are descendants of great 
progenitors”. 

Mr. A. R. Siddiqi, ^t. L. a, President of the Muslim (Miambcr of 

Commerce, in a slatcment to tl»c ]»ress in Calcutta observed : ‘‘Purina has 

added insult to the injury inllicted on India by ord(*ring the Government 
of India to snjtply not less than |{r),00(^ unskilled labourers to work in the 
agricidlural hclds of Akyab.” 

Mahatma Candid commenting on Mr Amery’s S}>cccli at Manchester, said 
inter alia : ‘hAlr. Amery has said nothing new. He does not know Iiidia as well 
as I do. Therefore, I see that liy repealing his statement he is doing no 
good either to his own country or to India. His repeating the same untruths 
would not coinert iintnitli to truth.” 

29th. Hr. Rtijendra Prasad, sernlinisiug Mr. .Xinery’s objections to Congress 

suggestion for a constituent asseinltly, based on adult iranchise with separate 
electorates for jMusIims, for deciding India’s future eonsiilution, said : 

“I cannot imagine what possible ohjeclior.H could lie raised by Mnslinis 

partieniarly wljcn it is com-ede l that lU) solution of any communal problem 

which is not acceptable to Muslims will be forced on them.Mr. Amery’s 

objection to decision l)y majority vote of the constituent assembly 
contains tlie implied admission that Congress will have a majority 
on it when tlie snsideion of miuorilies is put out of the w^ay by providing a 
complete safeguard, indicated above, what jmssihle objection can Mr. Amery have 
to the decision of tlie majority.’’ 

Hr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji, Working President, All-India llindii Muhasabha, 
presiding over the annual session of the Pengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Piirdwan, said : “The Mnhasabha is not an organization directed against the 
interest of any Non-Hindu community. In fact, its objects lay down that every 
branch of the Mahasabha must concern itself with the establishment of sound 
and harmonious inter-communal relationshii).” 

Mr. Plan Krishna Padlnary, President of tlic Provincial Congress Committee 
(Orissa) in a statement at Ciittack, made a strong criticism of I’andit Godavaris 
Misra and his group in forming a Ministry. 

The ban imposed on the All-India Hindu Maliasabha against holding its 
annual session in Bbagalpur and certain of the Histiicis of Pihar between 
December and Janaury K), 1942 was modified by the Government of Pihar 
to the extent that the ban would remain in force only up to January 4 instead 
up to January 10. 
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30th. Sir Trj Bnliadiir Sftpni addrcsRiiiK the Coiivocfltion of the Benares TTindii 
ITiiiversity obflerved : “Whatever be the evils of natiomdisni in Europe, I 
think nationalism is a necessity with ns (in India), and before we think of 
Internationalism or the New Order or Federation of the world, I think we must 
allow nationalism a fair chance in our own country.” 

At the session of the Benj^al Ih-ovincial llimlu Conference, at Bnrdwan, a 
resolution ur{i;in^ on fresh census for Bcni^al “under the exclusive control of 
the Central G{)vernment free from all inljufcrence by the Brovinciid Covcrnnient*’ 
was passed. Dr. Hbynm lhasad Mukheiji presided. 


December 1941 

Tlie declaration of War on .lapnn by Great Britain and the United 
States created a great sensation all 1 hrongliont India ; as with the entry 
of Japan into the World conflict, tlie war reached a dangerous proximity 
to the shores of India. 

The Bengal Ministers tcnd(‘red their resignation to the Governor 
of Bengal, which w'as subsequently followed hy the formation of a now 
Ministry with Mr. A. J\. I'lizlnl lliaj as the Premier and the ropniscntatives 
of the ditlorcnt parties in the Bengal Assemhly. 

The Assam Cal)inot also resigned and by a proclamation by the 
Guvornor of Assam, tlie constitution was sns])onded. 

At the Pakistan Conference at Lucknow, a resolution was passed 
demanding ‘Pakistan’. 

The Government of India isstu'd a communique from New Delhi, 
announcing tlie release of ]\faulana Al)ul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawhar 
lail Nehru and other “C’ivil Disobedience” ])risoners. 

IMr. L. S. AiiK'ry, secretary of state for India, when ho was asked 
regarding India’s future constitution, referred to a statement ino.do hy 
the Governor General of India on August, PdlO. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, M. L. A. ( Bengal ) w’as arrested and 
detained under tlie l)efencc of India Pules. 

Mastc'r Tara Singii advised the Sikh community not to resort to 
‘'•ivil disobedience’ luit urged the Governineiit to accelerate the pace of 
])eaccful solution in view of the international situation. 

Tlio Non-Barty Couferonce at Lucknow passed a resolution calling 
upon tlio British Govu'rnraout to dedarc une<iuivocally tliat India wouhl 
have tliG same freedom and o<iuality of status as Great Britain and tlie 
Dominions. 

ITis Excellency the Viceroy made an aiipoal for political unity in 
India in tlie face of the common danger when he addressed the annual 
mooting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

]Maulana Abul Kalam Azad declared in Bombay that unless there was 
a change in the British Government’s attitude, there could not bo a change 
in the Indian attitude. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu IMahasahha instructed 
the workers not to interfere witli the authorities before the date of the actual 
session of the Mahasabha at Bhagalporo. Subsequently Mr, Savarkar was 
arrested along with a large number of Mahasabha leaders and workers. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League reminded 
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the British Government that with him and his followers, Pakistan was 
sacred and an article of faitl). 

Mahatma Gandlii issued a stMtement asking the Bihar Government 
to lift tlio ban on the Hindu ]\rahasa])]ia and JMr. IM. E. Jayakar appealed 
to tlie Viceroy to tho same effect. In an interview witli Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukhei’jee on the subj-'ct in CalcAitta, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy 
said that as it was a ])rovincial issue, he did not find his way to interview. 

Mr. Savarkar, in Ids presidential speech at the Hindu Mahasahlia, 
insisted on tho ndlitaidzation and industrialization of iho Hindus. 

The Congress Worldi]g Committee passed a resolution relieving 
Mahatma Gandhi of his leadership of tho Congress. 

IbI. a Govcrninoiit House (I’rnji.al) comnniniqnc stated : “It is announced that 
the Ihuipal Ministers have today tendered to Jlis lOxcelleuey the (Jovernor tlieir 
rcsi^ouitiou as ineniht'is of the Council of Ministers. 'I'liey ^^ill continue to 
rcnuvlu in charge of th.eir respe(‘tivc ]iorlfolioB until Ilis Excellency the Governor 
has decided whotlier or >u>t to accept their resignatiouB.” 

Tlie Bocoud fiessiou of the National Defence (, onncil opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delld. His E.vcellency tlie Viceroy pre.'^ided cl both llic meetings, 
in the inorninc and in the ufternoon. 

Tlie Daily lUaitUU in an editorial declared : “India i.s wholly with ns, 
India is wholly working witli ns, Indiji has fully re^Tniieil to oiir eansc and 
is callable of material and moral eontrilnition to war, which will do immense 
harm to Jajian, nulitary and political,” 

Acluuya .Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in an interview’ at 
Karachi observed : “fhe C-ongress hides its time and wails tor a favourable 
opportnnity. 11 however, ^dr. dinnah is desirous to establish conta'd, with 
the Congress, nothing stands in tlie way of his doing so. and ({andhiji who has 
never hud any false idea of dignity, would meet him even at J\]r. .linnah’s own 
place.” 

'Hie Ennjah Assembly commenced its win'er session. An nnsnecessfnl attempt 
to raise a discussion on the expansion of the Viceroy’s i'Necnlive Council, 
through an adionnnnent motion was made in the Assemlily ; Kir Khalialmddiii 
presided. 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness 
to saerifice cverjtliiiig to achieve it was adopted at the I’akistan Conlcreiice 
which concluded its session at Tmeknow. 

2ud. The National Defence Council met again in New Delhi under the presidency 
of the Viceroy--A Comniiinicinc giving an account of the I'roei'cdings of the 
meeting said that the .Master General of Ordnance made a siafement on the 
supply position in its military as’pee.t from all ])oints of view’ and put the 
(^mncil in possi’ssion of the latest developments in regaiil to it. 'J'hereaftcr 
Sir Andrew (Mow, T\Icniber in eliarge of Communications addressed tho 
the (kimieil on tlie work of the railways in relation to wxir efTort. The 
iwoceedi nil's eoin'lnde.d with a statement made by Sir A.' Pamaswami Aludaliar, 
Commerce Member, on the developments in industrial research. 

3rd. The (Eivcrnrncnt of India issued a Connnnniqne from New Ikdlii announcing 
the release of Pandit dawharlal Nelirii and ^yiaulnna Abdul Kalani A/.ad. 
'I'he (kimm unique stated: “'Hie Government of India, confident in the 
(h’termination of all responsible opinion in India to support the W’ar cflort 
until victory is secured, have reached the coiiclnsion that these civil 
disohedienco prisoneis, whose ofleiices have been formal or symbolic in cliaractcr, 

can be set free. ICffect will he given to this cause as soon as possible. 

“There are i-roviinu's in which local conditions may mean delay ; but before 
the end of the year the Government of India hope that throughout India 

])raetically all sncli iiersons will have been set free. Witli them there will 

be released also ]\liuilana Abnl Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nclirii.” 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence (Council took 

place in New Delhi. The morning was devoted to a review by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of the general military position,'both as immediately 
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affecting India and in its more general aspects. Sir Akbar Hydaii, Member-in- 
Charge, Information and JlroadcaBting explained to tlio Council the various 
developments that had taken place in connexion wiih the work of his 
department, the organi/.ation of propaganda and publicity in connexion wdth 
war effort. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Hnq accepted the leadcrshij) of the Progressive Coalition 
Party of the Bengal Assembly. In announcing this decision, j\Ir. TInq expressed 
the hope that the formation of the party was “an augury not only for the 
cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of a piogramnio 
for the good of all sections of the people in this country.” 

4tli. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview on the Government’s decision to release 
Satyagraha prisoners, said : “As I have said before the event, T repeat after 
the event, that so far as I am concerned the Government of India’s decision 
cannot evoke a single responsive or uppre«-iativc chord in me.” 

Questions on the dc^isi^g of India’s future cnnKtitiUion were asked in the 
IJonse of Commons )»y Mr. 11,. W. Sorenson (1 .ah.)—Replying, iMr. Amery 
said : The intentions of His Majcsly’s Government with regaril to the 
constitutional issue in India were set forth in a slateinent made by the 
Governor-General on August 8, 1010, wliich invited Indians to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement first upon the form which shall be taken by 
the post-war representative body which is to devise the framework of Imlia’s 
future constitution” and on the methods by wlii(‘h it shall arrive at its 
c^'iielusions as well as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself.” 

A joifit statement was issued by Mr. H. S. Siihrawardy. Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, the Nawal) Baliadur of D.uuni and Mr. 'ramizuddin Kluin, 
exi)laining the eircnmsiances which, according to them, led to the resignation 
of the JIuq Ministry in P»cn<.'id. 

A Press Note from New l>clhi said : ‘‘With a view to maintaining tniiformii.y 
in tlic standard of candidates selected for tlie Indian Dcfen-n) Services, recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Army, the Royal Indian Navy. ai»d tlie Indian Air Force, 
which hitherto has been carried out by separate organi/alions, will now l)e 

co-ordinated under a J)irec(orntc controlled by the Adjutant General’s branch 
at the General Head-quarters.” 

5th, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement issued from, New ihdhi, welcomed tlio 

formation of the jMoslcm League parly in the Ikingal Assembly and appealed 
10 nil Moslem iiKMubcrs of the Assembly to join the inirty. 

It was announced from New Delhi that the Government of India decided 

to control wholesale wheat prices at Rs. 4-() a niaund and to remove the 

import duty on wheat. 

Pandit Jawliar Lai Nchrn in a slalement from Lucknow, after liis rclense 

observed : “The call of India continues to resound in our cars and tingle the 

blood in onr veins. So let us go forward along tlie path of our elioice and 

take all trials and tribulations with serenity and conlidcnee and ^lith smiling 
conn tciifliicc.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar proposed that there should he no change in the 

venue nor in the dates already fixed for the annual session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasablia. 

6th. At a Conference held in Calcutta, under the auR]>i(‘cs of the Conciliation 
Group, the most Rev. Metropolitan of India luesiiling, the following resolution 
was passed : ‘‘This meeting welcomes the foundation in Groat Britain of tlio 
society of Argonauts in connexion with the youth movement, and its 
interest in tlie promotion of closer cultural relatioiis with India, based on 
recognition of the necessity of comjdote equality, and in the political sphere 
for full and equal status.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Iluq : “Piima facie 
your action and conduct are highly improper and wrong in joining the 
miscellaneous groups in Bengal Assembly, whose only object is to break the 
Moslem League and Moslem solidarity in Bengal. 

Mr. A, K. Fazlnl Huq in a statement in reply to the joint statement made 
by the four ex-Ministers of Bengal, observed : ‘‘I had no other option but to 

tender the resignation of both myself and the cabinet, but the reasons, assigned 

6 
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by the Ki^natoricfl, arc entirely a travesty of truth. Tlie position created by 
the signatories in (•oml)ifiatinii willi one or two ersiwliiic colleagues was sncli 
that no Kt'lf'icftjx'ctini.’ premier ••onld continno in ollice as a incinier any longer 
than 1 dill.’' 

'rile Senate of the (’alcntta Priiversity a})i'()inli'd ?dr. .lawhar Lai Nehru, Sir 
Akbar llydan and Sir .loiv'ndra Sini;li as the Kamala Leeturors of the University 
for three eoiiKeeiilive yi'ars '^I'lie rui'ojefl of j\lr. Ni’Iimi’h lei liire would be “riic 
“Uiscovery of Indiu”, wliile those ol .'*^ir Aldiar and Sir Jogendra would be 
“Inilian Unity 1! isloiieal and <’'.dturar’ and “jiise of Sikhisin and its 
(‘ontribiUions to Indian Nationhood” respei-lively. 

7lh. Mis l’'.X'*elleney the (h)\ernor of Henyal ae«ei>te.l die re<-'ii:nations tendered 
on Deeeinher 1st. by Ihe Uonneil of 31!ni.sters headed by Mr. A Iv. ha:dul Miu], 

Mr Eazlnl lliKi in his reply to 3Ir. .liniiah, oliserved : “Jnf. rested persons 
are invoking the Leaene for ]»ei>.on:d ends. Ibque-.l. yon as ]>re^ident to jnibic 
tlie siliiatioii iniiiartially and posijione action ui.id 1 have b» en given a full 
hearing.” 

Mahatma (landlii in a H!alenj''nt from \\ ardha said i ‘ dhe orking 
rioinmiltee and A. 1. C U. membeis must nof otPT Sa<yagiaha nor shoidd lliose 
nilcrested in revising thi’ IVmdmy decision. Apa'I. fr<un the.se, civil disobedience 
should euutinuc willnnit intt rrnplion.” 

At n me(«ting of the I’nnjali ]’ro\iiuial Muslim League, a resolution was passed 
cxiu’CssinL' disappointment at the ‘'most nni'ort inaD' situation” which arose in 
liengal, and urging upon .Mr. Ea/.lnj llmi to alislain ijoin leading a party 
which eotiHisLcl ol anti-Muslim League { roiiiis. 

Dr. Dajrtidra I’rasad, addresiing a ])ub!ic nieetirig af Wardlia. expressed 
the view tlud il was futih- to speak of ehangiiig the Uongress policy as long 
as flic (Jovernment stuck to tlieir August Itrciaiatioii and ri'inuined adamant, 
us was rclleetid in (lie remarks of Mr. Uhiinhill and 3lr. Ainery. 

8lh. Britain and the United Slates declared war on .la]>an. 

llis ExcelletU'y the (Jovernor of Ihngid gave iiilervicws to leaders of Ihe 
diiVorrnt parties and groups in the Denual Assembly with a view to assessing the 
situation nlaling to tiie formation of a cabinet. 

l\lr. M. Asliraf Ali, Deputy Bi'caker, Bengal Assembly, diu! at Lis 

Cidciillu resideiiee. 

Mr. .linnah sent a lelecrani to Mr. llnq eriti'cyijig his ai-tiuu. He said : 
“You have didied the |ignjnei:d League and its decision of wlticli you l’tap|ien 
to be ]uesident without reference to tlie Working Uommiilee of tl'C All-Jjutia 
IMoslem League or me. A’ou liave fmmed a coalition. It is not, open to 
individual membeis of ihe League to form a clique or coalition willioni, tiic 
apin’oval of the luovim ial or AILindia JMoshrii iA'agin'. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, alemher of the Vicerey’s Uonneil, S]>eaking at a recrjdion 
given to him by Sir L’ahimntiilla Uhinoy in Boinliay, made an analysis ot (lie 
])()litical situation in India and ])ut in a plea fur an agreement between 
Jlindns and jMuslims. 

Ulh. Air. .lawharlal Nelirii. at a Bress Conferenec at Taioknow, diseiissing the 
iiitcinational situation, declared; should like India to use her strength 
and resources in favour of possible good causes. In (lie grou]nng of }:owcis 
struggling for mastery of the w’orld, on ('ither side tlwue seems to be dreams 
entertained by government of world domination. Undonhtidly this is so on 
the ])art of Hitler. It is not proclaimed as such by the other ])arly.” 

'I’lic decision of the (mveniment of India to repatriate Hccnrily tuisonerB in 
Deoli detention camp was aimonmu’d in a Bress eommniiiqiie. 'Llie Coniniuniquc 
said : “Now that the hunger-strike al Deoli has been uneomlitionally aband¬ 
oned, the jiosition reverts to what it was before the strike started, when 
the seenrily ]>risoner.s were informed that the (Jovernment of India wore 
]>rcpared, in eonsultalion with ]>rovineial governments, to give full and early 
consideration to the Hvonimcndalionfl made by Air. N. AI. dushi on their behalf”. 

Air. Rohiui Kumar Chondhury, Alinister for Education, Assam Assembly, 
submitted his rcsignaLioii from the cabinet to the Bremicr, Sir Mohammed 
Saadulla. 
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The Ihcmier made a Btatcnienf, in the AsHsini Legislative A8Bcm))]y to the 
ctlect that in view of the resifijnation of Mr, JL K. Choudluiri, the eabiiict 
would resipin on December 12. 

loth. The Bengal JiC^dHlative Oonneil adjourned on the ^nound that as the 
resi^riation of the MinisleiH had bt^en accepted there was no proi>er cxeeutivo 
(Jovcrninent in Benfj;al and, therefore, the Couneil was unable to tiansact any 
business. 

Or. Kalidas Na;::, Brofessor of the. llniversity of Oalentta and Mr. Oebajuiya 
Ihilisin^ha, Secretary of tlie Mababodhi Society, Calcutta were taken into 
custody by the B])ecial branch of the Calcutia rolice under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

11th. A eommuniipie from New' Oclbi said : “The Covernment of India are 
satisfied that there haAc been ecnlacts of such a nature between ]\lr. Sarat 
Ciiandra Bose and the dapanesi', as to rindcr his immediate ai)])iehension 
necessary. 3'liey have, therefore, issued oideis for Ids detention under the 
Defence of India Jiidcs and he was arrested in Calcutta.’' 

]\[r. A. K. Idi/lnl Dnq, ex-Piinu* Minister and leader of the rro^jressive Tarty 
formed a cabinet in Bengal,—Mr. llnq s'.aO'l that he liad fornud a cabinet 
with himself as I'rime Minister and ffr. Shyima j'lasad Mnkheiji and the 
Nawab Bahadur c>f Dacca. ex-Minister, as members. 

'Ir. M. A. Jinnah, Bicsident, .Ml-'ndia IMoshm Lcacnc, ex])elled l\Ir. Fa/hil 
llnq from memlierHldp ol tiiC V\ (.ikiniz Committee and the C'ouncil of the 
IMoslem T>ejij'uc and I'lovinciah Disliict and I’rimary liCa^nes of Bengal and 
ordered that Mr. lliui should not )>e eligible for membershiii of the Moslem 
League organization. 

Master ’lara Singh, addressing a Sikh Conference in New Delhi, said that 
lie would advise them against resulting to ei\il disobedience in view' of the 
international situation but be w’ained the g()^elnment that, if no peaceful 
solution was made, the Sikh eommunily would not besitato to take any 
uetioii they tliought tit to keej) tlic prestige of the Banth. 

12tli. Bandit Jawhaibd Nehru, in a stateimnt to the Do//// Hvrold of Ijondon, 
said: “Tlie entiy of .lai'an into the war has now' made it world-wide and it 
ap]iroach('S India’s l)ouh‘r. 'J'hat is of vast inteiest to ns but it will note make 
us panicky. Our syinitatbics must inexitably be witli the non-Fascist iiations 
and such lielp as we can give them, cfmsislenily with onr luiuciplcs, 
would How to them if we functioned as a free people.” 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow paid a tiibute to the war production of the 
Tata Iron ami Steel C’ornpaiiy at Jamshedpur. 

In the Bengal Jjcgislativc AHScmbly, the (piestion of IMr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s anest was raisul in the House on a motion requesting Covernment to 
take stei'S to secnie his release. 

i:Uh. When the Assrin l.egisiative Assemldy met, Sir M. Saadiilla, (lie I'rcrnier 
announced tlmt he had tendered the lesignation ol his cabinet. Ife further 
stated that llw'. resignation was snbmilied to the Chief Sccietaiy, in the 
absence of ibe (Jovernur. 

A (Calcutta (iazello lC\fnioidinnry notified that (be Covernment of Bdigal 
made an older resiricting lighting inside and outside buildings and in tlie streets. 
Qhc order applied to mniiici| al areas or other sj ecified zones in the following 
localities: Burdwan, Darjeeling, Khaiag]'ur, Chundpur, INDmeiisingb, Asaiisol, 
Btaniganj and Dacca. 

14tli. The first U. B. Non-paity Conference whi«li met nf laicknowg under the 
]>rcBideiitship of Knnwar Sir Maharaj Singh, pissed a resolution calling upon 
the British Coveinment to make an nmipiivoial declaration Lliat India would 
have the same fretdom and equality of status as Creat Britain and the 
Dominions after the war. 

Mr. C. Bajago]ialm hari, nddussing llie Law Society at the l.iieknow 
IJuiverBiiy made an ap] eal to students to woik for eommuiial concord. 

His Exeelleiiey the Viceroy made a fervfnt appeal for jolitical 
unity ill India in the face of the <ommoii danger, when he addressed the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber ol Ciunmerec in C’aleuUa.— 
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Lord Liijliih<iow referred to the raluable woik bein^;- done by his expanded 
Kxeeiitiye Coiuicil and said that it was a body of Ricat authority and great 
(liHlinclion, rei)rcf:;enling ^ude exi)ericiH*e, ]»olitical and administrative.— 
31 is Excellency added: “I can liope that we may >et sec the day when in 
the I'rovinccs which are still without a miniKleiial ^’overnnunt, we shall see 
in ])o\ver governments set on the winning of the war and ready to use the 
imincuHe power and opi)Oitunities at their disposal.” 

At the winter session of the Mysore Legislative (\^nncil, an adjournment 
motion tabled 'ny Mr. Mariyapj>a (leader of the Conj^icss J*ar(}) was discussed, 
'riie motion related to the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter 
of urgent ])nblic imjiortance, viz, the labour sitnatirm at the IMysore Iron and 
t:fteel Works, Lhadr.'ivati, and the prohibiloiy and externment order promulgated 
in that connection. 

Sir ^hej Lahadur Sa])ru in a message to the Non>rarty Provincial Political 
(conference held at Jaicknow’, said: “Jt cannot be agreea)>le to any one of us 
to think that in tlie year lOlJ, we find ourselves relegated to the position 
W'hich we oecuipied same lifty or sixty years ago.” 

Ittli. A (Jovernment House (Bengal) Communique slated: “It is announced 
that Ills Excclleney the (iove.rnor, alter eonsullation with the Chief Minister, 
lias l)een pleased to ajipoiiit Mr. {^antosh Kumar Bas i, m.l.a., Khan Bahadur 
]\L Ahdul Kasim m.L.c., I\lr. P, N. Banerjee, Khan Jhilnidur M. Hasheem 

All Khan, ^J.LA., Mr. t^hanisiuhUn Ahmed, and Mr. Uiieiidia Nath 

B irman m.l.a., to be mernliers of the Council of Ministers.” 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Jdnlithgow at a meeting at the Y. W. 
C. A., (\dciil(a, made an aj'peal to women to do their utmost to raise money to 
enable the Y. W. C. A. to carry on their work. 

'I'hc Standing Einance Committee of the Central Legislalivc Assembly approved 
]»r()poHal8 for the conliuuanec of grants-in-aiil for the dcvclot)ment of the 
handlooin industry and cottage and small scale woollen indufetries. 

Sir Anlesher Halal, presiding over the ninth annual general meeting of the 
Employers’ Eedcration of India, in Calcutta, urged that a well thought out 
long ran^c itlan ol imlustiial d(\elo]>ment ol the eonntiy mnsl be taken in 
hand so that no future emergency might find them un]'rcpared. 

i\Ir. L. S. Ainery, Secretary of }-’lale for India, si>eaking at a luncheon given 
by the Overseas Ivcagia; to the ollicers of tin* Indian J''igl:ting Eorecs, said: 
‘‘Tlio tact, namely, that Jndia today is fighting and west for her own 
immediate defence, is one great diilerenec between her I'articijialion iu this and 
in any other ])rcvious imperial war.” 

17lli. In the Bengal l/'gislative Assembly, tlic only hnsincss transaeted being the 
answeiing of a short notice question by the Moslem League Party relating to 
the detention of Mr. I*^arat Chandra Bose. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the AlMndiu Nctvspapcr Editors’Conference 
in Calcutta, lesoliuions convening the Newsiiuper Picss in India were adopted. 

18lh. Mr. IM. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a 
speech in Bombay, made an appeal lo tlic various political i)ttitieH in the 
country, iiarlicularly the CongiTss which had been in power in seven provinees, 
to couhider the ])Oiitical situation in all its aspects and come to an understanding 
and dehne their attitude towaids the war. 

Pundit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, paid a 
trihulc to the hcioic icsistaiiee of (Miina, llussia, Briiain and America against 
aggression. Bandit Nehru refened to the war and said that it was a matter 
of great sorrow lo witness so much of suflcring all round. All the nations 
in the world to-day were cast in an ocean as it were and they, were asked 
to sink or swim as they chose. Only eourage and stout-hearledness could save 
them from doom. 

The lit, Hon’l)lc Sir Akhar Hydaii, IMemhcr-in-Charge of the Information and 
Broadcasting Hcjiaitnunt of the (Jovernment of Jndia, when he met the 
Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference in (Calcutta, laid 
stress on the responsibility of the Press in India, when the enemy was at the 
threshold of the eouniry, in steadying public morale and maintaining balanced 
judgment by sober unbiassed iireseutatioii of news, good or bad. 
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Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the Standinp^ Committee of the All-Iiidia 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Calcutta, made an appeal for a “gesture 
which will provide tlie psychological hack ground for getting Government and 
tiie people together in a common endeavour to serve and safeguard the best 
interests of the country.” 

The following Communique w’as issued by the Secretary to Uis Excellency the 
Governor of Assam. “On his return from tour on December 15, the letter which Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, who snl)mitted liis resignation, and 
that of his whole cabinet, was [daced before the Governor and Ilis Excellency had 
an interview with Sir Muhammad on the same day. On his advice the Governor 
has requested Mr. Goi>inath Bardoloi to come for an interview and this will 
shortly take place. Meanw'hile the Assam Ministry are carrying on their duties 
until other arrangements have been made. There is one exception to this 
and that is tliat the bon. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chauduri, who ])laced his 
resignation as an individual Minister in the hands of the Prime Minister on 
December 9 last, is no longer a member of the cabinet. His resignation has 
been accepted by His Exccllancy.” 

19lh. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, said : 
‘‘The issue before the Congress today is not of violence versus non-violence. 
The main obstacle is the British Government’s attitude towards India : unless 
that attitude is changed there can be no change in our attitude.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
(lucstion by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) made a statement on the 
situation created in Calcutta following the announcement that the city was 
about to be declared an emergency area. 

In the fc^ind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made an 
important statement concerning the constitutional implications of the exercise 
of special powers by the Governor in the day to day administration of 
Government. 

20lh. Kumar Ganganand Sinha, M.L.c., President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
8abha and Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha session was directed by the {Superintendent of Police, Daibhanga, 
not to proceed to Bhagalpur. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Ihesidcnt of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers at Bhagali)ur, not to interfere with the authorities or precipitate any 
action before the date fixed for the commencement of the session t e, 
Jlecembcr 24. 

l^andit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the “AVu\s* Chronicle'' London said ; 
“The first essential is the recognition of Indian independence, and the con¬ 
signment to the dustbin of the infamous August declaration and all other 
similar declarations of the British Government.” 

21st. Mr. M. S. Alley, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in unveiling 
the bust of the late Lokamanya Tilak at Poona, said : ‘‘The late Lokumanya 
Tilak held definite luiiiciples in politics. 'Jhey liud a definite objective. He 
stood for absolute Democracy by which he meant a Government of the people, 
by the people. His model was a parliamentary constitution where tlie 
Government would be responsible to the peoi>le, and not a Government of a 
particular class or party.” 

Dr. Pattabhi tSitharamayya, in an interview in Bombay, said : “No deadlock 
can be solved by each party sticking to its position. 

22nd. Mr. V. 1). Pavarkar, ITesideiit-clcct of tlie Bhagalpnr session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, left Bombay for Bhagalpur, He was accompanied 
by over 400 delegates and volunteers from Bombay and Poona, 

23rd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Piesideiit and twelve members of the Congress 
Woiking Committee assembled at Bwaraj Ashram, Baidoli. 

The Orissa Congress Assembly Party was inslruclfd to attend the Assembly 
session in January 1942 and oppose the I’arlakimcdi Ministry. 

The Congress Woiking Committee deliberated for nearly nine hours on the 
political situation in India. 
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Pandit Plmratli jMisia, (Jeneial I'Cciftaiy of tlir Pnliar J'rovincial Hindu 
Sahha v^aa arrcKtrd for alleged breach of I'Ojwc.- Rlr. {-^at^anarayan Prasad, 
Sf»ci(;'tary of tlu^ Pcccj tioii Couaiiittcc was taken into custody under tlie 
Defence of India Roles. 

Mr. V. D. Savaikar, Ihesulont of tlie Hindu MahnRal)l'.a, ?.Ir. N. C, (-hatiorjee 
and Dr. Ik S. JMoonic were arrcsied. About a luindnd dclei^ates as well as 
workers of the Jlindo Alahasabba uerc arrested at IGia^alioir. 

24tli. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Jlindii AlaJiasabba. in bis ](residential 
atldresK to the Pihaiali'nr scssiioi of tlic Hindu jMsbasabluj, said : ‘‘Mililaiisation 
ami iudustiialisation of our Hindu nation ou}.’,ht to lie llu' liist two inniH'diate 
objectives which we most ]iursoe and secuie to the best oi oor ]'Ower, if wi' 
want to utilise the war situation in the world as efleetively as ]>osible, to defend 
the Hindu intei(^sts.’’ 

Mr. M. A. .lioiiah, in a i-tatinunl to tiie Xr/ra ( hrinnclc, London, stiid : 
‘I want (he Hriti.sh | oldie and slatcinun to undeistnml that the stand of 
tlie Moslim laacm’ is vitally ditrirent Iroin that of the ('oiiyicss and other 
Hindu ori^ani/adons, 1 want the Pnitish (uuernnirnt not to foice Muslim 
India to till lii iian jails to <'oi.Mnce th.cm or demonstrate that Pakistan is 
now our sacii d ciecd. au article (d laiih and any declaration by the lliitihdi 
(JovernnuMit or I^j i me Minister whwdi will in any way militate ajjainst it, 
jMiislini India will resist, with all the I'owcr it can <omm:uul.'’ 

Dr. Slivama Pranul Alukheiiee. I'eii: al Alinisler and AVoikini;' I’lesident, 
All-India Hindu Mahasahha issiied a slaieincnl anuouneiue his decision to p.o 
to lliuvualioir to alteml the annual si'ssion of the Alahasiddia. 

Air. t^at'.amoil i at a nnciioy in Aladias, em jdiasist'd the need for a 
reoriental lull oi Ponyirss j-olicy. Hi* had liecome (M)nvii)ci'd, he said, that at 
the carni'st i>ossi) le moment a national (Jovernment slu>nld foiieiion at the eentie 
and jiopolar (hiviinmeot in the i'iu\in(es. 

Sfitb. Dr. Sh^aina Piasad ]Mid>h(‘ii''e v.a:’> di'lained at t'ol^-ouf:. AJr. Padani Rai 
.lain was ai :•( sted. Hr. Mokhei jee was M ived wiili an Older under Hce. kti 
Sub. see. (l)c of the Heleiue of India Robs luohiliiimy, Ids entry into 
l>ha;;ali)ur. 

M'be (dineless W'erkin^ t'ommiiti'e r.ci-cj'led tlu' Na:>|inr l’io\iiicial (*on<;resR 
(\)inmilt«'i’s ill'nation l(‘ bold i!:e nc.Nt mediny. ol the All-India (hnp,resH 
Commit t(e at Wauljia. Alahatma < Jundhi attemled the s(‘Ssion. 

iddlowinc the Dovernment's d('cihion to leputnale detenneB in Hi'oli, to tlieir 
own home irovimcs, si.\ (hdenoes iumi Poinliay ]ro\inee were br()U^,ht to 
Pomba} and sent to Adraada .lad. 

Py a proclamation His ICxcclh'iicy t]ic (lovcinor of Assam suspended ibc 
constitution in As am and took upon himscli the adminislration ol the ])ioviiH‘e 
under sec. d,; ol the (u)\ernm<ni of India Act, I'.'dd. 

20th. Tlie (hivnnnunt of Maiiras, in a I'less Note, warned mereliants and others 
ay^aiiisl piotiiuiiu.^ and ad\is«d the u’tailers to coufoim to “fair” juiceB fixed 
liy the I’nss AcUisoiy ('onimitt«.v's, hit the} should for<e tlie Do\ernment to 
take diastie conliol meiisuics, 

Hir Alanmatlia Natli AlnUlieiji, Piesident of the Penpal Provineial Hindu 
Alabasabha, iuler\uwed the Viecroy in C’alcutta for about half an hour and 
discussed with Idm matteis leialinp to the Piiayali'iir session of the All-India 
llindu Alabasaliba. His K\cellen -y lonnd no sulisianlial grounds for interfeieiice 
in a matter which “was essentially a j.iovincuil one.” 

Air. .linnah in his ]iresidt‘nlial address to the fifth session of the All-India 
Moslem tStudents’ Eideiafion at Nappiir, (lilicized the attitude adoj tcd hy the 
ConresR and the Hindu Mahasahha, 

Pundit .lawdiailal Ncliru, Maulaua Ahul Kalam Azad and other Congress 
leaders addressed a public meeting at Paidoli and Sjiuke on the political 
si I nation. 

The twenty-third annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
eommeneed at Mylapoio, Aiadras. hir P'ijoy Prasad h^inpb Roy, ex-Alinistcr 
of llengal tuesided. Sir Pijoy in bis presiilcntial address said : “This is not the time 
to bargain on the doetiinal ]ilanc, althong,h we sliould not slop impiessing the 
Piitieh Government that for fuller utilization ol the willing eo-opeiation of 
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India the eetllinf^ of I'olilifal account is urj.>rnt. Ah rcaliniH, wo cannot remain 
inditlcrciit to the need for co-oi>t'iation in war elforts.’' 

27th. JMfihatma Oaiidhi isnued a Blalenien! askinu the IViliar CJovernmcnt to lift 
tl»c ban on tlie Hindu I\I:diaric,b)ia and llie Rl. lie)n‘l)]e l\lr. ]\I. R. .Tayakar 
condemned (lie action of the Itiliar (hotrnnicnt a^iainsL the liindu Mahasabha 
and ai'pealed to II. K. the Vicenty to inteivene. 

A rcHolntion coudemnin^ the aefitin of the Riliar (lovrnnnenl in banning; 
the Hindu Mahafiabha session sit I’diaea! I'ur was adopted at the Hepsion 
of tlie Nationsd J.ibcnd iH'doFatioii.—'I’wo other jesolntioiiK vore psiHsed, one 
condemnin^^ tlie rakinlan schenie and tlie otiicr tlu’ sejiai-ate (‘h'. tojates. 

3'he. Workin,!; (\)minitt.fe of the All-India iMnsIim L'miioic leissi'd a rcHolntion 
at Najipnr Htatinji. that- ‘in view of the fad thsit the. (iilry of Japan in the 
war on the side of tlie Axis I’owrrs has inonphl danei*]- niiiili clos* r to India, 
ami has forced into pieaU'r toon.im me tk.c iinstion of tlie dcfi'iiee of India, 
the Workiii'^ Committf'e eonsider i: ne.a-sarv to reiterate that llie IMuslim 
LeaLiiie from the vd'y bi'einninL" Ine^ .'cd (heir niilniynesf; to share the 

n'sponsibilily of t!ie dden of tin* ’’ 

2Sth. At tlie mecliim’^ of tli** NsOional Lilteral I'cdi ration in ?dadras. Sir Cljimanlal 
Se'ahad moved a resoinllon relatin'-; to the \iar. It ran as follows;—“The 
National Liberal bediMatlon of Indisi lerls that the war of a.;i-re.-sioii started 
by Nsizi < ierinany, sn).porb>d by I'’.is< ;■ i llaL .‘Oid lnjj<crial Japsin has prov(‘d 
to bo a i ri'al immiM' to Co' iicedoi.i, pi are and tiaiOj dlliiy of the worhl. 
'I'he hVderation is ol the opinion that tie. i-nc. r- of prociess and jiislice in Ibis 
eoiifliel are represented by tlie Allied iNi.\cr, such as (irerd Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia ami Cidtia. 

‘'Hie lAdieralion feels (bat the present Far Fist Wbir sihuiiion bns broiiclit 
India into tlie front line of the (onlliu and liien-r.u-e, bull (o the (bwerimient 
and the people to vi-'w tlie situation icalisin ally ami to inoliilizc the rcsourees 
of the eoimlry in men and niatciial (c, prot.'et <!.<> lues of India’s leemins;' millions, 
from the ininiliient d:uieer which tbri'alcns lise coiinlry. At the same time, 
it feels that the nnily belwcni tlie (io\ciiinient and tJu' people riquired for 
the necessary ('llbrt will n»'U. he ]ion-.ibl(‘ nnh'ss a mwv p^y(diolo,:ical atmosidiere 
is created l*y a ciianue in the I'ollcy ot His .Majesty's (iovernment towards 
India, which is urcently called for.’’ 

2flth. The Conp;ress Workine: (Mmmittee at Rardoli arrived at trn(ali\c eoneliisions 
retrardin^ (he piditieal situation and on the question of tlic future I'olicy 
and procramme of the Coneiess. 

Mr. Vijaylakslinii Famlit ]UTsidiiic at the annual ses^iim of llie All-Tndia 
Women’s Conference at C’neanada, said : “Women's ori'ani/.ations should 
throw all their weieht in favour (»f woilcl iliisainenutit am! i-eaeefully labour 
for the estahlishinent of a juster ]>(/Hiical and economic order.” 

I’d!-. Sarat Chandra Rose, m.l.a., (Rcnyal) was taken to Tiichini>oly f^om 
Madras, 


30lh. The Congress MMrkine; Commitlec wlii'di l•()n(■lmIed its session at Ihirdoli, 
])assed a resolution relieviiic- I^Iahatma (bindhi of his leadership of the Conenss! 
Another resolution reiterated the (\»nc;ress demand for imiep(>mlence ami restated 
tile Concress position ami altitmlo in regard to the war. Tlie resolution stated 
iiil.i’valia : ‘'Wliilo there has been no ehan;;e in the Rritish iioliey towards 
India, the Working Committee miisl. never!lieless, tak(^ into consideration the 
new world situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a 
world conflict and its approach to India.” 

Dr. Kalidas Nac- of the Calcutta Fniversity, who wuis arrested on Dreomher 0 
under (he Dehmee of India Rules was leleased,—Dr. Na^- was arrested followi.'m^ 
the Japanese declaration of war on Britain. 

Jlfct. 3lie Coveriinient of India decided to reduce the consumplion of petrol hv 
the civil iioimlation to GCt% of tlic BJK) total. 


Inau«;uratin^ tlie Silver Jubilee session of the Indian Economic Conferonee 
and the fourth session of the .Indian Political Science ronlerenec atRomli'iy^ 
Sir Burnshothamdas Thakurdas said : “The (lace of Indnslrial productoii ‘iii 
India since tlie war broke out should be regarded more as a matter for 
admiration than for criticism.” 
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At the 2nd day’s Bitting of the All-India Women’s Conference at Cocanada 
a resolution on civil liberties was paBsed. 

Presiding over the L'bth, session of the Indian Economic Conference at Bombay, 
Mr. »1. P. Niyogi, University Professor of Economics, Calcutta, stressed that it 
was not the storing of information that was valuable in tlie study of Economics 
but the training of the mind. Emphasising the value of co-operation between 
Academic Economists and Industrialists and Financiers he suggested the 
establishment of Provincial Institutes of Economic Research. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

For two years and more the public man and the pul)licist in India 
have been reacting to the war in Europe, in North Africa, with a certain 
amount of detachment. They have known that the success or failure 
of Germany in Kussia will create conditions of unsottloinont in their own 
lives, in the life of their neighbours, just as the success or 
&^\fnca~ biUtleB failure of Germany during 1914-18 had threatened to 

far away from us have far-reaching ollects in the world’s life. But 

the war in Europe, in North Africa, was far away during 
almost tlie whole })eriud of July—December, 1941—the developments of 
which would form the subject of study in the j)resont volume of the 
Indian Animal Jiagisfcr.^ And peoiilo in many a country in Asia and in 
the Americas could afford to bo a little complacent with regard to Eussia’s 
heroic fight, contenting themselves with the expression of good wislies for 
Llio Soviet Republic. In our immediate neighbourhood to vards the east, 
for four years and more, China has been remaining unbroken in spirit 
amidst all the attacks and terrorizations of Japan’s efliciont army, navy 
and air force. During these years wo have ])een able to maintain an 
equable temper in spite of our detestation of the ways of war practised by 
the soldiery of the island empire of the Pacific. Wo have discussed even 
in those pages the movements of the expanding forces of Japan that in 
the fulness of time would he challenging the supremacy of the “established 
master races” in this region of the earth. We did this in the cold light 
of historic developments ; wo had no reason to take sides ; we rather 
enjoyed watching this competition between the new and the old imperialisms 
out of which honest men might come by their own. 

But on the 7th of December, 1941, occurred an event wliicli shook 
and disturbed the comidacence of India, of the United States of America, 
of Australia, and confounded the wisdom of the ruling classes of Britain 
which for a century has been the dictator of conduct in this part of 
tlio Pacific. For about six months since Japanese forces moved into 
Indo-China, wore allowed to do so by the “Vichy” Administration of 
Franco, the U. S. A., the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and 

The shock of Dec- f'he British possessions in the mid-west Pacific, had 

ember 7,1041—and boon preparing themselves to meet Japan’s 
what went frame- southward expansion. On the 24th of July, 1941, 

diately before negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement bet¬ 

ween Japan and “Vichy France” for the “Joint Defence of Indo- 
China” started and were concluded on the same day. The agreement 
was signed by Major-General Sumita, Head of the Japanese Military 
Mission and Vice-Admiral Decroux, Governor General of Indo-China. 
On July 28, Japanese forces began disembarking in southern Indo- 
China, and occupying eight air bases at Saigon, at Siernreap near 
Angkor at the new Thai border, at Nah Trang just north of Cam- 
ranh Bay, Touranne in the middle of the Annamito coast lino, at 
Bien Hoa near Saigon, Soc Trang at the mouth of the Mekong, at 
Kompongtong near the great lake of Cambodia, and at Pnom Penh, 
7 
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fcho capital of Cambodia. The Allied nations liavo denounced this 

“Vichy*’ stop as a “sell-out in the Pacific.” The “loader” in the daily 
newspaper, Ln Voloulc Itido-Cliinoile^ dated the 25th July, adduced 
arguments in favour of this sto]). Published from Indo-China’s 
capital the paper opined that the step did not affect “French 

authority in Indo-Ohina”, stated that it was “only temporary”, that 
the local French authorities had hardly any say in the matter ; 
it was “reached direct hotwooii Vichy and Tohyu” and accepted with 
a view to saving the colony from being a battle-ground ; the paper 
confessed, however, tliat the concessions “may nppoar momentarily 
painful.” The article recognized at the same time that the geographi¬ 
cal i)Osition of Indo-Cliina has made it the first victim to “Japan’s 

southern expansion” which could not he continued from ‘ such distant 

Irises as Hainan, Formosa, occu])iod China, or JLq)an. 

The Allied Powers understood the significance of this step as 
a tlircat to tlioir possessions ; tiio Hanoi piper nlso hinted openly at 
“action against 8ingaiK)re and Netherlands East 
pos^ession^’^^ol Indies.” A look at the map cnahlos one to see and 

ln(lo-Chitiu understand that the naval bases at Cam-ranh Day 

and Saigon and the air bases in southorn Indo- 
China are far nearer Diirm.i, Malaya and Borneo than the former 
Japanese southern-most bases in Tonkin and Hainan island ; the 
flying distance from Rjiigon to Singapore is GOO miles, to north 
Borneo 750 miles, to Rangoon 900 miles. On tlio 28th of July these 
bases went under Japanese eonti’ol and possession, and tlieir pi)ssos- 
sion enabled Japan to launch the attack on British and U. S. and 
Dukdi possessions on the 7th of December. Just as the Russo-Gei’inan 
Pact on August 22, 1939 had started tlio war in Europe a week 

after, on the first day of Boi>teml)er, so the ‘ Vicliy Ja])” agreement— 
“Joint Defence of Indo-China”, made on 21th July, 1911, started the 
war in Asia sovontoen weeks later, in iho first woeli of De.cemhor. 

The world does not know what fdie Bovi d,’s reasons were for 

tliat fatal step. The ‘Vichy’ arguments are more ‘realistic.’ The 
‘Vicliy N(nvs Agency’ broadcasted certain of thes (3 on July 21. In 
August, 1910, “Vichy Franco” liad recognized “Japan’s special rights 
as guardian of order in eastern Asia.” On the present occasion 
pruilontial considerations dictated the acco])tanco of Ja/pan’s demands. 
Tlieso woi’o two—“Vichy France” liad “very ’ in sufficient moans 
in Indo-China to assure defence of that territory” ; tliis weakness 
and insufiicioncy of moans of defence were duo to Ceiauan ])rossuro 
on “Vichy”. The “Armistice Dopartm3nt” of “Vicliy Ministry” in 
successive instructions to General Dentz in Syria inforiucd liirn that 
“the Gorman Armistice Commission has informed us of its final decision 

to forliid all re-inforcemonts to Indo-China.” There wore also “foreign 

threats” directed against this particular territory detected and “de¬ 
nounced by Tokyo,” because it could bo used as a liaso of operations 
against Japan’s far-fiung lines in China and its coast. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States corademnod more in sorrow than in anger 
this “Vichy” surrender in a statoniont made by the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State (for Foreign Affairs), Sumner Wells. It called attention 
to Japan’s concern expressed in June, 1910, over any developments 
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that might clisturl) "tho st<if us (/no oi iho Nethorland Indies,” and its 
dcsiro that “conditions of disturbance should not Hi)road to the region 
of tho Pacific.” The present Japanese step can only bo understood 
as a stop towards tlie “furtlier and more obvious iiiovoiiionts of 
conquest in tho adjacent territories.’’ Chinese circles >Aho ouglit to 
know as tlioy have had for four years taken the measure of Ja])aneso 
tactics, issued a warning from their war-time capital, Chungking, that tho 
Japanese forces were now poised for a push towards Tliailand and 
Purma, “thus threatening to take Singapore from tho rear.” IJow 
prophetic this warning was ! 

It may bo well asked—why did not tho interested Powers listen 

to this warning, take ste])S to forostal the Japanese move just as 

PriLain and tho United States had by occupying Iceland 
The doinocracios disregarding tho cajitive Danish Coverniiient, as Kussia 
were not ready and Britain did occupy Iran and drove away Beza 
Shah Pelhavi from tho throne of that (jountry ? Tho 
experiences of the war oven in December, 1941, during the twenty 
live days of December, I'roved that they wore unready, that they 
could not spare forces and equii)inonts, new ships and aero])Ianes for 
the now front, taken up as they were with Gorman threats to 
Bussia’s nerve centres, to Iraq, Iran and India through a pincor 
movement from the Caucasus and lilgypt. Owing to tho samo 
causes they showed an “appeasing mood” to Japan. President 
Boosevelt speaking on July 25, 1941 to members of tho Volunteer 
Participation Committee of tho Office of Civil Defence, discusscjd tho 

reasons that had influenced his Administration to allow oil to Japan. 

There was a “method” in letting this oil go to that country. It was 
done with tho hope—and it had worked for “two years”—of keeping war 
out of tho southern Pacific. This “method” 

“was for our good, for the good of the defence of Britain and iJic freedom 

of tho KoaB.wo had to help to get Australian Hurpliis moat, wheat and corn for 

England. It was most essential for onr selfish viewqioinl of deleiico to prevent 
war from breaking out at onr door there.” 


The President was as frank in describing wdiat would have 
happened if they had not “appeased” Japan in this manner. If 
“American oils” had been cut off from Japan, slie 
Economic would “prohaldy have gone down to the Dutch East Indies 

”*^oT*Japar' would have had war.” Tho 

British, wlio had greater stake in tho area and who 
could not think of anything else than tho Hitler threat to their 
island home in north-east Atlantic, were as accommodating, though 
Air Marshal Sir Bohort Popham-Brooke, Cornmander-in-Chief of tho 
British forces in the Pacific area, might bo boldly declaring in those 
July days : “We were fully prepared come what may.” The Nctvs 
Chronicle of London was a better witness of the state of things. 
Writing on July 24, it said : 


“.Bometimes British avoidance of provocation has gone so far as to assist 

Japan in her aggression. Even to-day Britain is allowing ]iart of her own scanty 
Btores of aluminium ore to go to Japan, just as, on the eve of the European war, 
Biitain allowed Nazi Germany to Block her war chest with new miiteriala.” 
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This may be called “economic appeasement.” In the arts of 
jieace also Japan was clopendent on outside sources for the needs of 
In peace & war her life. We have in the last volume of the/Ivmwa/ 
Japan wan depen- Jirfjistcr shown how dependent Japan was. We have 
dent on outside soon another estimate which revealed that the British 
supply Empire controlled more than 30 per cent of the raw 

materials which Japan bought ; the XJ. S. A., including Hawaii and 
the Phillippinos, about 32 per cent ; China, excluding Manchuria, 5‘G 
per cent ; Holland, including her possessions in the East Indies, 4'27 
per cent ; France, including Indo-China 1‘45 per cent. This depend¬ 
ence has been galling to the sensitive Japanese, and since they 
opened their eyes on the significance of modern economic and financial 
imperialism, of “capitalist imperialism”, more than seventy years back, 
they have been striving to break this strangle-liold. 

One of the makers of modern Japan, the late Marquis Ito, 
indicated for the world, in about 1900, when Japan had just begun 
to stir her wings for the imperialistic flight, the lines 
An old dream of his country’s necessities and the way of meeting 
coming to be true these. Speaking to members of the leading industrialist 
organisation of his country, ho said : 

“1 look to China as the field which our husinesB enterprise should aspire to 
harvest. Gergraphy has decreed that Japan shall be a coininercial nation. Wo 
cross a ribbon of a sea and tread a vast empire, boutidlcss in extent, its hidden 
treasures intact, its millions and millions of people ready to absorb the ])roduce 

of world and yet want more.it is in China that the mcrchunts and muniifac- 

tiirers of the world will fight tlieir future battles for commercial supremacy, 

should we—should the merchants and manufactures of tliis country—fail to plant, 
to root themselves iji the soil of China before the field is usurped l>y their rivals, 
not only will a deatli-blow be struck at our trade and commerce, but our national 
existence itst'lf may be menaced.” Quoted in *^Japan—Aspects and Destinies'^ — by 
W, }‘<frie Waison, 

Those who are aware that the border-lino between oconomics 

and politics has ])con erased in tlio modern world, that “the fight for 

raw materials plays the most important part in 

irnimrialilUs’’**!! fo quote Dr Hjalmar Scbacht, President of 

death grip the Gorman Reichhank, will find in the words of 
Marquis Ito the history of the evolution that has 
led to tlic lifc-aud-dcath-strugglo between China and Japan, between 
J}ii)an and tlie Alliod Powers. It is this fight for raw materials 
and markets tliat is one of the contributing causes of the present 
war in the Pacific. Thero have ])een other influences, personal and 
impersonal, material and non-matorial, that have been working to 
build the forces and resources of Japan for tho supreme tost that 
has come into her life, that lias caught her in its cruel grasp. In 
previous volumes of tho Annual Jte<jistcr, specially those of 1938, 
1940 and Vol. I of 1941, wo have attempted to trace their rise and 
growth. In the present volume we propose to confino our attention 
to the economic developments that have since tho beginning of tho 
Meiji era, 18G8, been slowly but surely making Japan into one 
of the Groat Powers of tho world, capable of beating Britain 
and tho United States of America in a war and of maintaining hor 
victorious iiosition for more than six months in 1942. As we send these 
pages to the press (July, 1942) we find Britain losing Burma, Malaya 
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and Borneo, tlio United States losing the Philliphincs, Guam and Wake, 
the Dutch their East Indies Empire consisting oi »7ava, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Bali and the Celo))es, The base of Singapore is lost ; the Bay 
of Bengal almost as well. And Japan rides the waves from North Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean, and from Sumatra to Ceylon. 


The story of this startling victory, and of its causes and consequences, 
will be engaging the attention of historians and sociologists for years 
to come. Some will trace it to S/iinU) and the social 
influTnc^H^in individual virtues inculcated by it. Tlie generally 

Japan’s evolution accepted moaning of this word is ancestor worshi]). 

Through various transformations it has reached its 
present form—made up of “three major elements—politics, religion and 
morality” ; it is “the peculiar religious ])atriotism of the Japanese people in 
glorifying their Emperor as the centre of the faith” ; it is “a mighty political 
machine called upon to render service to the national life in the safeguard¬ 
ing of the existing organizations of the State” ; it is “always, inseparal)ly 
an'^ intimately, the Japanese race ; lienee the reluctance of the Government 
to permit its classification as a religion.” There is a vast amount of 
mysticism behind those words, as respectable as the mysticism in Hinduism, 
and in no way loss inspiring than what is found in Anglo-Saxonism, in 
Teutonism and in Slavism. “Japan is a race of Gods and can do no 
wrong. The rest of the world is made up of barbarians and it is Japan’s 
riglit to rule tlie world.” In the literature of every as])iring nation and 
people mysticism such as these can bo easily found. It is neither any 
credit nor any discredit to Japan that her rulers should lie teaching their 
people this alphaliot of imperialism. Ja])an, a late comer into international 
conflicts and competitions, docs but follow the bad example shown by the 
modern Great Powers in their relation with China, witli East Asia, wdth 
the non-white races and peoples in Asia, in Afriiai, in Oceania and in tlie 
Americas. It is tliis examide that has supplied arguments to Japanese 
expansionists in supjiort of their various schemes of “now order” in eastern 
Asia, as a step towards their extension over 'all the lands washed by 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Their jiropagandists have been saying : 

“Hprcadiiifi: over Korea, Manchuiia and Mongolia, we have ‘picked’ Asiatics 
nmnhering 1;{,CK),00,000. 'rhis mass is what (onstitutes tlic essential element of 
.lajuin’s militaiy i>o\vcr and the root and stem of her economic strength”. 


In a special issue of the Japanese Cabinet Information 
Bureau pulilication, Sliulio, is made the statement 
more authoritatively : 

“Japan must in any case establish the Greater East Atda l»loc cenlering. 
ahoiit Ja)tan, Manchukuo and China, and inelnding the southern cjnarlors. ’Jo do 
this it is necessary that we strengthen our decision to tie up with the eoiintrirs 
with \vhi(tli we should tie up, and we should by no means fear friction with the 
Old Order.”—“Jajain’B New Order in the Pacific ”—Pacific Affairs {Quarterly), 
New York, June, 1941. 


This is the picture as it has been taking shape through “blood and iron” 
during tho last seven months. It is necessary now to trace the first 
.. . lineaments during tho years when the foundation of 

Stale the new State was being biid after tho abolition of tho 
and by it Shogunato in 1868. The Feudal Age during which the 
the A’.s7/a//72/(/.s* of Japan, were dominant, was 
breaking down under its own weight of maladjustment. The “revolution” 
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was morcly “a shift of power” hotwcen groups of the Sani/irai. Some 
took u]) tho duties of administration ; some went into hanking, industry, 
sliii)]ung and cominorc'o, retaining tlieir gi-ip on State power. They wore 
only 10 or 20 ])er cent of tlio poi)ulation ; tho rest remained rural and could 
only work up “a foehlo demand for eitlior tho goods or tho services” handled 
in tho urban centres like. Osaka :ind Yokaliania. Tho State has jdayed tlio 
greatest part in organizing and develoiang arsenals, cliemical works, iron and 
steel plants, cotton s])iiming, ]K)Wer locan weaving, silk filatur ^s, ship huilding, 
railways, pajier mills, glass works, tyi)o casting, tho maiiufacturo of safety 
match(;s, coke gas, etc. It imported foreign technicians and advisers— as 
many as 500 and more—as early as 1875. It loaned mechanical cquiiuncnt 
or caipital to private ontorpreneurs or granted outright largo subsidies for 
mills and factories, for foundries and dockyards. J\okk(i no ionic —‘for 
tho State’—w’as the term used to cncourMgo industrialism.” This 
was, w^e are told in an article in tho Pdcikc Affairs, March, 1941, 
in pursuance of tho principle of Kiiknlni —“tlu^ State ])ody corporate.” 
This develoi)ment made it easy for the political and military bureaucrats 
to identify themselves with tlio feudal and patriarclial-mindcd hierarchs 
of business Tho writer of the arti(tlo illustrat.os tho naturalness of 
this dovelo])mcnt by ({noting fron] tho ‘‘Family Constitution” of tlui 
“House of iMitsu” drawm up in 1772 by the third “Mitsu” and revised 
and brought up to date in 1900. 

Interpreters of tliose economic and industrial measures in Japan 
have told us that “tho initial capital accumulations for its rapid capitalist 
and imperialistic development” came out of territorial 

f*oru con(iuosts and handsome indemnities. One of these 

Si Indomiiltles estimated what lapan had got out of the 8ino*-lapaneso 

war (1894—’95). 20,00,00,000 /oc/.s—about 20 crores of 
rupees indemnity was forced on China, and the Manchu Court had to 
borrow 28,00,0(),()00 hu^ls within forty months. An additional 3,00,00,000 
t(U‘ls were paid to tho Japanese to hasten their evacuation of southern 
Manchuria. According to the general estimate at that time the total 
exiiendituro of the war on both sides was not very much more tlian 
15,00,00,000 fads. In other words, as a ccnsc(]uence of the defeat in 
this war, China was forced to i)ay 8,00,00,000 fads more tliaii tho 
total expenditure of both tho combatant sides. This story, however, 
is not peculiar. Britain and Germany are the two outstanding oxamxdes 
in modern times of having made victories in ^vars the corner-stones of 
their industilal devolo])mcnt. To quote Doan Inge from his Outspoken 
Assays in sui)port of this thesis : 

“Tho first impclns (to iudustrial revolution in Ihitiiin) was given l)y the 
plunder of Bengal which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the eoimtry in u 
broad stream for about thirty years. The ill-goUcn M'ealth played the sumo part in 
stimulating English indiistries as the ‘five milliards’ extorted from France did for 
Germany after 1870.” 


We have traced above the history of tho evolution of modern 
capitalism in Japan. We liavo seen that the predominantly rural 
character of tho country’s life docs not enable her 
amongst her own peoxdo the lu^oducts of her 
mills and factories. According to Dr. Shirosi Nasu 
tho indebtedness of tho people is colossal, tho agricul¬ 
turists faring the worst ; they are the majority of tho people, tho potential 


development 

unbalanced 
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buyers of industrial products. “The total agricultural debt rose from 
750 million yen. in 1911 to 4,GOO million yen in 1929” when approxi¬ 
mately 30 per cent of all Japanese farmers were insolvent. Wo are 
further told that “the various i)rico, marketing, and agricultural control 
laws seem not to have liquidated agricultural indol)tedncss, ])ut rather 
to liavo pressed the poverty-stricken ]) 0 asant layers into a rigid pattern 
like that created by the German law...of compulsory entailmont.” This 
domestic economic stringency compels industrial Jai)an to seek and 
find markets for its products in other countries, in countries which 
have currencies other than the yen. 


This process lias not not been found to he a free one ; con¬ 
fronted l)y the “cheap goods” of -lapan almost every country set up 

Tariff walls In tariff liarriers. The on-set of the dejircssion period 

front of “cheap tliat started in 1929 made tlicse more rigid and higher, 

gooih” from The intensity and success of Japanese competition, 

Japan tlie industries of other countries was almost 

foriiiidahlo. The lirst World War liad allowed .hqnin a free liand to consolidate 
her position in Asiatie, countries To illustrate. In 1929 India’s cotton 

goods imports from -laiian were 30 per i cut while .Britain supplied 
()() ])er cent; in J932 the tahl's have lieeii completely turned—Japan 
S(ait to us 50 per cent of these while Britain came with 48 per 

cent. Then liegan the tariff war. In 1932 import duties on non- 

British cotton goods to India was raisoil from 31 per cent to 50 per 

cent, wliilo Ihltisli goods liad to ])ay 25 per cent ; 1933 tlie duty 

on JapaiKiso cotton goods was raised to 75 per cent. In 1933 Egypt 
raised an extra duty of 35 ])er cent on Jniianeso cotton goods. The 

Straits Settlements and British East Africa follow’cd suit, and 

Australia adopted anti-dumping laws against Japan. This campaign 
created bitterness. And Japanese pulilic men and public,ists fought 

it, wdtli vigour ; the language of war xvas introduced into this econo¬ 
mic fight. Ill an article in h'oreujn Affmrs ( New York Quarterly, 
Ain-il, 1934 ) entitled “JBritain’s Trade War wdth Japan the ininstico 
of this fight w\as sought to bo emiihasizod by t^ontrasting India’s 
gfiin from ti'ade with Japan as against tliat with Britain. It was 

stated that during the 20 years from 1914—’34 Japan had bought 
from India materials wortli 2()0 crores yni more than she had sold 

to her while Britain had sold to India goods w'orth 230 crores yen 
more tlia-n she had liougiit of her : Japan hail iiourcd into India 13 

crores yen every year while Britain took away every year from India 
11 crores yen. 


Unwisdom and 
danger of this 
tactics 


This story of restricj,ions put on Japan’s trade expansion ought 
to prepare us for the storm tliat we liavo been witnessing in the 
Pacilic. As far hack as 1934 Mr. Arnold Toynhoo, 
one of the greatest of the w^orld’s publicists, in an 
article entitled —The Next Wn)—TJtirope or Asi(t “ 
discussed the iirobloms raised by the dead sot made 
against Japan. lie pleaded for giving this “congested” nation with a 
nett increase of 9 lakhs of persons every year “hreatliing space by 
re-opening the markets” of the English-speaking world. Otherwise, 
difliculty of “finding provision for them by tho civilized means of 
expanding her exports and so increasing her power to purchase foreign 
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foofl-stuff” will (Irivo her to tho clesperato mnody adopted by all 
naiioDH jdaced in similar circumstances—“to seize additional territory 
from their rndglihonrs by force.” This has Ixien called the logic 
of circunistanocs which should be accepted ‘’collectively” by the 
English-spealdng poo])los controlling and possessing as they do the 
major portion of tlie IVicific area. This reasoning appears to justify 
tho many adventmvs in high politics and imperialism that Japan has 
])Con indulging in since 1894. 


"Many amongst British imperialists w^ero found justifying in 19‘>3 
the Manchurian affair on this reasoning based as it wms, wo are 
told, on “fundamental realities.” The present Secretary 
iali'rts'afi pU-ur State for India, IMr. Amcry, went mucli furtlior. 

iiig for Japan ’ Speaking in tho House of Ckunmons when in 1933 
the ]j>ytton Commission’s Report was being discussed, 
ho asked his follo\v-mem])ors to beware of tho dangerous position they 
would bc3 ])iitling their em})iro if they condemned Japan. Tho words 
are so illuminating that they dchorvo full quotation. 

When yo i look at the fact that Japan needH luaikcl.R and that it is imperative 
for her in the voild in wliich kIic ii\cK, that tlicn; shonld he some sort of ])cac:e 
and onler. then ayIio is there nnion^;st uh to cast the first stone and to say tliat 
Jap.ni oiicht not to have acted A\ith tlie object of creating peace and order, in 
Manclinria and ddending herself against the conlinned aggression of vigorous 
Ohin(»se nalionalisiii V tUir vliolc ])olicy in India, our whole polic.y in Egypt, 
staml condemiicil if we condemn Japan.” 

This dialectic of imperialism, this fellow-feeling for a follow- 
imperialist, has not, liowover, eontinuod long in their pristine vigour. 

For, wo have not known of any instance of tho ruling 
others*** classes of Mr. Amory’s country doing anything hut 

expense maintaining tho ,sf(ilfis quoin the distribution of tho 

earth’s surface and of its riches, however unjust and 
unnatural tho arrangement might bo. If they had been as swootly reason¬ 
able oi‘ sliown thouiselvos so in tlie matter of concessions to Japan 
in their ow^n territories as Mr. Amory asked them to bo at China’s 
expense tho W'orld would have been spared tho tw’o World Wars to 
which w'o have been witnesses. 

Since the days of tho Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902) which proci- 
liitated the Ilusso-Japan War two years later, Japan has grown from 
strength to strength. This growth has stirred fears 
A futile game in in hearts far and near. IW hor conduct Japan appears 

modern politics to have lost caste even wdth those who had be¬ 

friended her in 1933 against drastic measures re¬ 
commended by the (Tovernment of tho United States. Her “China 
Incident” has entailed unspeakable insults on British men and women 


For concessions 
at others’ 
expense 


A futile game in 
modern politics 


ox])osing a side of Japanoso character verging on barbarism ; her 
methods of war in ClTlna have sent a thrill of horror through 
civilized humanity. Those horrors do not, however, appear to have 
moved tho arbiters of world politics to elTectivo protest that would 
have halted tho inhumanity of tho Jai)aneso soldiery in tho various 
fields spread over China. But when Japan moved into Indo-China 
quietly and without shedding a drop of blood, the “democracies” 
of tho West raised a cry of the end of the world—a world, it is 
true, in which they had for a century been skimming tho crearq 
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off China, India and otlior coiintrios of East Asia. Tho accusing 
finger was pointed at lior for daring to desire “mastery over the vast 

Pacific area, stretching from Singapore.to Australia,” to quote the 

York.^hlrc Fosf —(British ). Tlie occupation of bases in Indo-China 
could not have any other than tho evil purpose imputed to Japaicso strategy, 
disturbing to every body coucerned, alike to tho ruling classes and the ruled. 

This disturl)anco would spread tho war from tho mainland of 
China to the islands and archipelagoes of mid-Wost-Pacific. Tho British, 
tho United States and tlio Dutch Government did not 
denl”'aiul**coiic^^^^^ desire it. Japan wanted it as well as China. Tho 
ot democfucies former as a step towards tho fulfilment of her ambi¬ 
tion ; tlu^ latter has boon i)raying for it for four years 
witli a view to defeat this ambition with tho help of Britain and 

tlio Unit(5d States. On July 6, 1941, almost on tho eve of tho invasion 

of Indo-Ghiiia, the Central Daily Neirs of Chungking urged that 

a conforence of all tho democratic Powers bo hold in Ainerica “to 

work out military and economic agroemonts in tho fight against the 
Axis Powers.” Tlio purposes of tho confidence should bo : (i) to 
conclude an “agreement on all-front co-operation” among China, tho 
U. S. A., Britain and tho Soviet llopublic against tho Axis ; (ii) to work 
out a military agreement and a joint General Staff ; (iii) to formulate 
‘‘economic co-operation, including an embargo against tho Axis as well 
as tariff co-operation, and establishing a bank for financial settlements 
and co-operatiun.” Tho five months that intervened between this 

smggostion and tho Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, Malaya, tho 
Phillipinos and Singapore did not, however, show any disposition 
to atajopt this heroic remedy ; tho loading domocracios appeared to bo 
in a negotiating mood. And Washington ])ecamo tlie vonuo of thoso 
negotiations where tho IJ. B A. Foreign Secretary Cordell Hull and 
tlio Jaiianoso Ambassador Admiral Namura kept thomselvcs engaged 
ti'>ing to straighten out tho tangle. Tho difficulties of working out 
Uio Chrnose suggostiun wero obvious. Tho Soviet Bepublic was engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with tho Axis I’owers of Europe and 
theii' satellites ; she had a Neutrality Pact with Japan which it would 
be im]»iudont to break before accounts had Ijcen settled witli Germany, 
])efore Germany had been driven out of Russia’s soil. Russia’s pro- 
occupation has not cased since then, and though Japan lias forged 
ahead with her offensive and gained startling success in the main¬ 

land of Asia and tho islands further south, Russia cannot afford to 
divert her energies to this area or any where else. Britain could not 

spare men and materials from Europe and tho Middle East. The 

United States wore merely diddling with their function as “trhe 
arsenal of tho democracies.’’ Those difficulties loft no choico but 

negotiations. And tho strangling of imports from tho democracies 
to Japan, and tho mutual “freezing” of assets. 

Tho details of these negotiations being secret, hints and specula¬ 
tions from Washington and Tokyo kept tho world informed of their 
Negoliations between trends. Wo were told that before July tho U. S. A. 

the United States authorities had suggested tho neutralization of 

& Japan Indo-China and Thailand. Japan’s “veiled possession” 

of Indo-China killed this scheme. In August another offer was 
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made—Japan should withdraw from Indo-Chiiu, and tho democracies 
would withdraw tho “freezing” orders on Japaneso assets and 
lift the embargoes on the movement of essential raw materials 
to Japan. This was reported to have displeased China ; it was not 
acceptable to Japan as well. From tho side of Japan came two 
proposals—that the arming of Bingaporo, in ibo Phillippinos, in the 
Dutch East Indies, and in Australia ])o baited ; that the U. 8. A. Govern¬ 
ment and people use tlioir influence to acliiove a Bino-Japanese 
sottloment. These failed to accoinplisli n^sults. In tlie third week 
of Octol»er tliore was a clianfie of Govi-rnmont in .lapan ; Prince 
Konoye resigned and Lieutenant-General llideki Tojo hot'aine J’remier 
and War IMinister. Interpretations of this change liave been various. 
Some said that Ca])inot resignations in Jai)an h:ive been frequently 
employed ])y the politicians to rtliove ‘‘internal political pressure” 
without tolling us what ])arti(ailar internal difliciilty was solvial hy 
the resignation of the Konoye Ministry. A Washington clcspatcli 
told ns that tliis Ministry was felt to have shown weakness in 
negotiations thou l)'jing carrioil on Others told ns that tho 
clr.ingo indicated tho jiossihility of -lni)an coming to tho help of 
her Axis partners now that they ai>i)eai'od to h^ on tho way to 
Moscow, and Russia ap])carod to ho lighting with her hac.k to tho 
wall. Light was sought to ho thrown on tho new Proiniiir’s character 
and dis])osition ; 7^’//./cr’.s Ear I^lastorn “expert” told us tlnit ho was 
“one of tho most ardent l(;adors of tlic Jai).itioso imperialist aggressive 
]nirty Singapore “exports” tohl us that ho was ‘I’lgarded as one 
of the firebrands in the Japanese military clique,” and as “having a 
profound dislike of foreigners” ; it was also I'ocallod tliat it was ho 
“who diroctetl the Tientsin IJoekado throe years ago when Rritons 
and other foreigners were stvi])ped nak.ul, and othc'vwise humiliated 
])y the Jai)anese military in Cfliiiia.” Tho had ceriificato given to 
General Tojo did not, however, erupt into action inuncdiatoly. 


Japan sends 
special peace 
niissiou 


For, about two 'sveuks later, on tho ''Illi of Novemhor, 19J1, 
the Japanese Information Bureau announced from Tokyo tha,t Mr. 

Saburu Kurusu, formerly Aml'assadur to (Jormany, 
was ])eing sent to Wasliington as sjiccial adviser 
to Admiral Nomura” to make a “final effort to lireak 
tho deadlock” tliat had been rt'.aclied in the nogotia- 
“Tokyo’s final dijilomatic effort to lesson tho tension 
two coLiiitrios,” opined tho Jh)/nci S//a —tho 

Agency—tho Gov(‘mment-controlled Nows Ag'aicy. ]\Ir, 
Washington on about tlio BHh Novemhor flying all 
Tokyo. At IManila 


lie met General MacArthur, 


tions ; it waas 
])otweon the 
Allied News 
Kurusu reached 
tho way from 

Commandor-in-Chief of the American and ITiillippino forces in tho 
Philliiipinos : and in course of conversation lie is reported to luive said 
that tho purpose of liis mission wais to kecii the General idle. On 
his arrival at tho capital of tho U. 8. A., tlio Press of tho world 
hccamo busy wdth sjioculation on tho issues tliat required to ho 
resolved if peace was to bo restored to East Asia, if war was not to 
spread all over this area. On tho 17tli November a London message 
said that Mr. Kurusu had been entruBtod by General Tojo with 
“definite instructions” 
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“to pull a Bcnflaiional political deal on the follwinp lines : Japan is prepared to 
]de(l^e to maintain peace in the Pacilic, not to invade JiiiHsia or Thai (Siam), if the 
United States undertake not to sipudy Uhina with war materialH, planes and money. 
'ri»e Ihirma Roail, now vital for China, should be closed, and normal trade relations 
between the IJ. S. A. and Japan must be resumed.” 

In explanation it was Raid that thoRO demands did *‘m no way” 
infi’ini^'o on American and British interests in China ; and the 

assurance was forthcoming that Japan was prepared 
Seguarantco and i)rotcct tlioso interests.” In idaco 
offer these the U. S. A, Uureign Socrotary, IMr. Cordell 

ITull, put forward tlio following : (i) that Japan witli- 
dra,w from tlie Axis ; (ii) got out of China and Breneh Indo-China ; (iii) 
renounce aggrc'.ssion ; (iv) f)])S(‘.i*vo tho ])nnciplo of oQual trade oi)portu- 
nity in the Pacdl'K^. It was also rumoured at the time that 

‘ if Japan woubl i-lay bull, tlie U. »S. would put up 10,CH),00,000 dollars to 
help Jai)au to switch lioiii a war lo a ]»enco economy ; that Ja])anoHe war supplies 
to K.nbsia would keep Japan’s faclories ‘.•oiiig.”—(7 V//r', New York weekly). 

Tho ol)viouH questions that suggostod themselves oven to 

American journalists wore—can Japan wlio has spent a million lives 
in tr\ing to ])ersuado China into her “co-firospority” 
‘‘vvlU^dravv on\lie this tihdv ; can any Japanese Government dare 

map ’ “withdraw on the map” and hope to function a day 

longer ? There a]q)earcd to ho a tie-up hero woven by 
destiny whicli men’s hands wore incai)ahlo of handling properly, of un¬ 
ravelling successfully. For alanit half-a*century dreamers of dreams and 
seers of vision in Jafian have boon dreaming of tho flag of Dai Nippon — 
Great Jai)an—fluttering over tlto countries far and near, their little island 
in tho heart of the Bacilic sending out now “lords of the human 

kind’’ to rule tho world and to set a bettor example of State life. 
Tho liour for tho reali>^atioii of sucli a dream has drawn near, and tho 

democracies of tho ^^'esl., tho luirve^ors of “corrupt materialistic ideas”, 
want tho pcioplo of tho ‘ divine country in tho Eastern seas” and 
“tho senior nation of Asia” to turn hack on tljis historic destiny, 

and expect them iu do so ! Thus ran the angry comment in tho 

Ja]ianosc Press. While tho “special” missionary of peace, IMr. Saburu 
Kurusu, was busy with talking at Washington of the “niodorato and 
virtuous” demands of his Govcrnniont, the head of that Government 
at Tokyo was declaring tliat “for tho honour and pride of nmnkinil” 
tlio practice of the U. S. A. and Britain must ho “purged” from 

East Asia ; tho loroign Minister of Japan, Mr. Blngenori Togo, was 
(onteiTq)tuous of tho U. S. A. trying to “forcibly apply to East 
Asiatic countries fantastic priiieiplts and rules not adapted to the 
actual situation. ’ These llireats and slighting references were uttered 
and made in the hibt week of November. And on the 7th of 

Deconibcr Japanese honjh'crs wore hurtling through the air death and 
destruction over American and British territories. 

We do not know difference over what particular item or items 
of the compromise proposals led fo failure of the negotiations. The 
Fundamental world cannot point out to what Mr. Cordell Hull 
coutlict between or Mr. Baburu Kurusu could have said or done to 
Japan and others catastrophe. Whoever made concession 
would have ' lost face” before tlio world’s galkry, preservation of 
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which “face"—prestige—was three-fourth of the force tliat influoiicos 
or dominates international aflairs. Wo have a certain fooling tluit 
there is a fundamental conflict hctwtien the desires, ambitions and 
interests o( Japan and those of the democracies that hold today 
sway, political and economic, over East Asia soutli of Siberia. 
People who' have time to think of the various elements of tliis 
conflict, to road of discussions on those, have almost come to accc])t 
these as true and as cruel as Nature’s own pi’ocesscs. IMany of 
these are idealistic ; as many are materialistic, concerned with what 
is called bread and laittcr, did and hind. Tliis amalgam, tlio driving 
force of idealistic and materialistic elements, has been recognized 
by both native and foreign observers of the life of the Japanese 
poc^plo. Lotliro]) Stoddard, one of the American interpreters of the 
rising temper of colour and race conflicts, has he(',n quoted ])> ]\Ir. 

Fujihara Jinjiro in his The Spirit of Juponese Iiidu^(nj—\\> “doctrinal 
glorification of the Ja])anoso way”, the l^ook lias been called—to point 
to the moral of this development. 

“Present-dfty Japan has l^con Blmqi; into action by the sharitcst of lifi^’w 
inptincts—that of ndf-i'iCHcrvation. Now, add to tliis ]»rinicval a biiriiiug 

faith in ‘Great Jaiian’ and the pe(*uliar cxcellcnco of the Yuniato Itaco ; add lo 
that again the Jiushido code glorifying Bolf-Hacrifico and welcoming heroit* di^nth, 
and we enn realize the lierce longing in Jaimncse hearts to eut the Gotdion knot 
of their ditticultics and hew out a great destiny with the ISamurai swonl.” 

Mr. Fujihara Ginjiro was for 25 years Chief Executive of tlio 
gigantic Oji paper motioiioly controlled by the Mitsui interests. And 
as in other countries, so in Japan, “the pin,ns of the 
“Big Business’’ modern w^orld are made in tlio counting liouso” to 
Japanese politics quote the w^ords of Woodrow Wilson. Therefore do 

wo find Japanese industrialists being influenced by 
politics and influencing politics. This intcr-connoction is not secret ; 
it is there for all the W'orld to see, and to understand. Japan’s “P>ig 

Business” is thus found never hcliiiid in financing every iiatriotic 
ebullition or adventure. In 193G it decided to contribute a total of 

16,50,00,000 yen to the National Defence lAmd. Amongst tlio con¬ 
tributors are the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi and tlic Sumirnoto concerns 
which are heavily interested in the munition industry. The oriliro 

amount will ho conti’ihutod not to the Eiiianco Minister hut to tlio 
Ministers of War and Navy in three equal annual iiistalmonts. Inspired 
by this example the loading concern of Formosa indicated their intention 
to contribute a total of 1,50,00,000 to tlio Army and Navy. As 
the State has holpod to make the wealth of tlicse “Houses”, Die 
State in Japan has had natural claims on their resources to advance its 
various programmes of social and political expansion. Wo Jiavo 
referred in this and in previous volumes of the Annual 
liegisier to the dependence of Japanese industries for tlioir raw 

materials on other countries. This has halted Japan’s industrial ex¬ 
pansion both in peace time and in w^ar time. An estimate lias it 
that the U. S. A. exported over 2,00,00,000 tons of stool and iron 
scrap chiefly to Italy and Japan during the period of 1935 to 
January, 1941. Another shows the latest figures (1910) of the percentage 
of Japan’s war supplies ol)fained from the U. B. A. : copiior—91 jier 
cent ; scrap iron and steel—90 per cent ; ferroalloys—83 per cent ; 
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aircrafts and parts—77 per cent ; oil products—GG per cent. This economic 
difliculty is galling? to Japanese industrial magnates, and is the seed-plot 
of Japan’s '‘Now Order in the Pacific,” in the solution of which 
])oliticiaris and militarists, industrialists and finan'-iers have found a 
fommoii platform. Not all the exponents of the idea and idc.il present to us 
the picture in identical words or linos. Politicians and militarists 

have a way of drawing it up a little diflorent from that of the 
industrialist and tlie financier ; the publicist and the map-makers 

of the “now orders” liavo their particular ways. 

In Japan also tliis holds good. The i^olitician and the militarist 
jiresent to us this picture : “Ja]>an has established a scmi-circlo of 

The militarist, bases from Thailand to Saigon, to Hainan, to Takao 

the iiidiiNtrlallst, (at tlic southern tij) of h’ormosa), to Parao in the 

tV:, the racialist are Ja]ianosc Mandated Islands. A possil)lo extension 
of this Bcmi-circle is to Davao in the Phillippincs, 

where there is a strong Jaiiiinose colony.” I\Ir. ICoichiro Ishihara, 

I'resident of the Ishihara Industrial INTarine Traiisiioi-tatiiun Co., “not 

unropresontativo of the ideas and purposes of Japanese industry and 

finance”, wrote in the (u^nddi for January, J941, that the key to 

the whole of the “China Incident” is the southern regions ; that ‘ once 
the mutual prosperity block is sot up, the 15 billion i/cn export 
surplus reiKirted by the European colonies in 1935 W'ould ])0 converted 

into a tremendous and stimulating increase in Japanese industry. 

the economies of the various Tluropoaii countries will lie dependent 
upon it.” In the August, (1910) Number of Nippon. ITiioron, Hikamatsu 
Kamikawa drew up a scheme of world re-construction in place of 
tlie present one—Japan’s version of the “now world order.” The 

“emergence and establishment of huge IJoc-empires” being the next 
stage in world development, Kamikawa lays down the following “ba¬ 
sic jirinciples” : (l) construction of Ploc or Kegional Empires by the 
powerful races ; (2) the granting of mutual autonomous indepen¬ 
dence to the weak and smaller races ; (3) a world-peace based on an 

inter-))loc lialance of power which will Hupercedo the old racial or 

continental peace. In this scheme Japan will 1)0 dominating the western 
Tacific. The disposal of the Pacific islands now under non-Asiatic 
control is the major problem of this Bloc. The second principle of the 

aliovo scheme will apply in the first instance to the Ilun race (the 

Chinese), and to the Indians. Admiral Toyoda, Foreign Minister in 
the last Ministry of Prince Konoye, said in the course of a statement 
made to the Tokyo correspondents of the official Gorman and Italian 
Nows Agencies on August 9, 1941, that “ethnical and geographical 
reasons*’ called for the closer collaboration between Japan and “the 
southern region”. The reference to “ethnical” reasons points out to the 
origin of the Japanese people. Three elements aiipear to have mingled 
to make the race—a primitive white strain through the “Ainus” 

who appeared to have entered Japan from the region of the Amur 

in the neolithic times ; a yellow, Mongol strain came from or 
through Korea about the 7th century before Christ ; and a brown- 
black, Malaya and Indonesian strain filtering in from the islands 
of the South. The name of the island-empire—Japan, Nippon —can 
be traced to the last of the three elements in the make-up of 
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tho pooplo. Japan is i)robal)ly a comipiioii of the Afalaya word 
for tlio islands—or Jupim ; this is a rondoring of the 
Japanoso term NipjHm 'wliitdi in its tnrTi is a corruption of tho 
Chinese name for “tho placo the sun coino from ”—Jib pen. 


Wo liavo tried above to ir:ice tlie evolution of the many forces 
and influences, gcmorally inii)orsnnal, that have driven tlio Japanese, 
to laumdi on tho greatest adventure in tlieir nation's 
“The United life. 2 hey liavo challenged f ho man-power, the 

Nations” money-power, and tho traditions of impei’ial rule of 

Dritain ; tlioy have thrown themselves against tho 
industrial iiotential of tho UniUul Stakes of America, tlio most highly deve¬ 
loped nation of the modern ^Yovld. It is true that they have struck “a hlow 
which for the time at least has i>av.ilysod both I’ritain and tho U. S. in tho 
Pacific”— [Tnne, New York weekly, rlanuary b, Put consider 

tho man-power alone of the States raiigotl jigainst Jaiian and her 

Axis friends of I^luropo. The 2G nations wlio ]»ledgod themselves at 
Washington to “ciinploy tlieir full resources against the Axis fknvcrs 
and to enter into no separate anuistico or ]icace”'—these "[Jnited 
Nations”--a now phrase introduced into tho language of interna¬ 
tional iiolitics—have a poiudation of about le0k,()(),00,0()0 of the 

world’s 214,00,(10,000. Some of them are very small ; a fow" very 
big. Those are— 


The United Htates of Ainericn, Ihissia, (''-Iiina, Aiislralin, Px^bdiini, Canada, 
Costa Jtica, (kiba, Czochfi-Slovakia, the I.'inninicun Kopiihlic, I^il Saivudor, (Jrecce, 
Cuatemela, Haiti, Honduras, India, I^nxiinbonrc., M'iio JSctlu'ilands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, I’anania, Iceland, South Africa, Yiiy,eshivia, and the United 
Kingdom of (heat IJrituin ami Northern Ireland. 


Tho guiding i)rinci])le of fho signatories was iho A tinnlic Charier, 
The money-power of these Rtates can only )jo astrononiuaJJy calcula¬ 
ted. Tho War Progi'ammo of ilio United States 

cor^er-siime t^lono will ahsorh, W'O are told, half its national 

ofaiiti-Axis forcoH income—half of tho more than 80,000 tliousand croros 
of rupees* liy tho middle of 1018. I'or more than 

two years war in Euroiio Jiad hceii raging ; Goiniany stood trium¬ 

phant over lYirope ; she “actually commanded about tw'o-thirds of 
the heavy industries and tliroe-fuurfhs of tlic manufacturing capacity 
of Eui'ojm”— {A\'ir Herteir, (kik-utta, January, 104J). Yet a “United 
Nations” could not he organized 1o chalbuigo tho tlin'at hdd over 

tho w'orld by Germany. Put the attaclv by Japan on tho Pearl 

Harbour, on Malaya, on the Pliilliinncs acted as a luiglo call to 

these States, to tlm vast majority of these States. The secret of 

this line-up deserves research. Priiain had jiccn in i>eril for about eighteen 
months, hut China had not eared to declare war against Germany and Italy. 
Even in tho present Grand Alliance Russia has thought it right to bargain 
herself out of co-operation with waj’ against Japan. Taking all things 

into consideration, it can he said with assurance that tho United 

states of America has ])cconie the corner-stone of tho W’orld-wlde 
opposition to the “new^ order” that Heir Hitler proiioses to erect in 
the w^orld. And the student of afiairs should do well to pay special 

attention to tilings done and words uttered in that country. Since 

the end of World War I Now^ York has become tho financial capital 
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of the world. World War IT has enhanced tliis importance. If 

Japan had refrained from atta-ckinf* U. S. territories and confined 
her attention to Dritisli and Diitcli possessions only, we have our douhfcs 

with regard to any change in tiie “liinit-^d lialiility” warfare that 

President Roosevelt had heon carrying on against the Axis Powers. 
The Japanese attaek has hastened tlc\ . lupnients ; the quick-time 

organisation of the “United Nations” shows tint from certain points 

of view Japan is regarded as the gnxiter menace to tho present order 
of things, specially in Jkist A^na. 

Blit there app(’ar3 to have devcLipod a controversy with regard 
to the strati’gy of tho Allied orroiisive iK'.tweon the Atlantic Allies and 
tho Pacific Allios. The U. S. A. and tlio Soviet Re- 
beUvie™ASlc V-ul.lic vvUicl. l.oUi AtUuilie. Towors anti PaeAUc 

ck. Pacific htrategy Powt'rs may l)e rigardcd a'l having an open mind 
in the matter. But not so are the British, Their 
Premier has very often given ex])ression to tho polie.y that Hitler 
W’as I'kiomy No. I, that the defeat of this enemy would l)ring down in 
rnins tho Axis structure, ilis colleagues in tho "Ministry have taken 

their cue from “the masi.er.” One of them, the l''irst Lord of tho 

Admiralty, iBo Navy Minister, IMr. A. V. Alexander, made a statement 
in support of tlli^l thesis: “If we can knock (tho Axis) out of tho 
war, wo c.an Jo what we like with Jr.pan afterwai’d.” llis opiiosite 
nimiher in the U. B. A. Admiiiisf'ration. (.he Bccrotai’y of tho Navy, 
Mr. J'raiik Knox, echoed this feeling and policy ; 

“\Vc know wlio our groul. enemy in, the enemy who before all olhers imiHi l)o 
defeated (irst. iL is not. .Isipun ; it is not Itjdy. It is Hit,lor, Hiller’s Nazis, 
llitlcr’H Bormnny. U is Hiller wo must destroy, d hat done, the whole Axis 
fahrie will col lapse.” 


anger at UnTisb 
Btratogy 


The statemont would not have dono any harm if Japan had not 

1)0011 so successful in her Pacific ol'iensivo, if the U. S. Administration 
and tho Ohiirehill (lovorniiimt had not “mishandled 
Chinese & utc i in the Orient.”—(Now York weekly). 

And IMr. Churchill ivas held, seemed to ho hold, 

liartic.ularly rosiioiisihlo for “Britain’s feeble war elfort 
ill the Far l^Jast.”— ['rime). The Mclhonrno Ih'rdhl, declared : “It 

is largely a matter of IMr. Churchill himself.Mr. Churchill...would 

stoutly dissent from tho view ho is Atlantic-minded.” Tho New York 
weekly wo have been {pioting from made more snocring remarks : 
“The Prime Minister himself knows little of tho suhicct (tho Orient) 
except what ho learned as an cntliusiastic poloist in a PLuqah 
regiment in Kipling’s India.” klr. Knox’s “unfortunately W’orded” 
statemont caused “a lot of damage and liurb a lot of people”—tho 
Dutch and tho Chinese specially, TJio former wore diplomatic in tho 
oxpre.ssiou of tlioir dissent from the predominantly Anglo-iVmorican 
view of strategy. Tho latter were very out-spoken. Tho organ of tho 
Chinese military, Sao Tan(} Jih lUto, remarked : “Signs of Anglo’ 
American re-inforcoments are absent while British and American 
authorities continue to indulge in side-tracking remarks.” Non-oflicial 
Chinese, represontod in sixteen organizations in New York, were “more 
S]i 0 citic” in a telegram addressed to President Roosevelt ; “If Singapore 
is lost and tho Burma Road is threatonod and tho American Fleet 
still persists in doing nothing, then we have tho right to be dis- 
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appointed witli our Allies and will bo forced to decide our own 
destiny.” But tlio “really staggering warning” oamo, however, from 
Dr. Sun To, President of the Chungking Legislative Yuan, and son 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, organiser of the Chinoso revolution and founder of 
the Chinese llopuhlic. Said ho : 

If the Ihutcd States and Britain intend to allow Japan free rein in the 
Far East, while they arc finishing off Hitler, as Bcenis to be indicated in recent 
Bpccchcs by Alexander and Knox, there is great doubt in Chungking as to the 
wiHdom of Cliina'B eontinning to fight.” 

Australia and Now Zealand, both British Dominions, which had 
angered Japan hy ilicir “white” Oceania policy discriminating against 
tho resideiico of non-wliito pooides in their torritories, 
Australias jv^aseii to he as ainirehcnsive of tlio uncliecked 

"BdiTsVliclp** advance of the Japanese, and as angry with “British 
(;oiii]»la(‘,onco and unpreiiaredncss”. Australia's Prime 
l\Iinistor, Lahoiirito John Curtin, gave voice to these feelings, lie made 
it clear that for relief from tho impending diliiculty they could not 
depend any more on Britain ; that “Australia looked to America, free from 
any pangs aliuut our traditional links of friendship with Britain”; that 

‘‘AiiHtralifin external policy will he shaitcd towards obtaining lUiBsian aid and 
working out, vi/h //c Unitrcl <i.s the main factor, a j'lan of I’acilic 

Blnitcgy along with British, ChincBC and Dutch forccH.”—(PAc Italics are ours). 

Wo do not know what improvement or revision of the Pacific 
stratog:y has there bocn as a result of this angry recrimination. The 
world knows that Japan lias not been halted in 
lluder-cstimalion Malaya, in the Pliilliiipines, in tlio islands of Java and 
of Japan Sumatra, in Burma. Tliere has boon any amount of 

discussion on the cause and causes of tho failure 
of Britain and tlio (J. S. A. The simplest ajipcars to bo that tho 

small*sized men of /k/,/ Nippon were under-estimated all along the 
lino—in their industrial potential which contributes to the success of 
modern xvars ; in the strcngi.h and skill of their naval and air forces, 
of their army. When ]\Ir. Sahuru Kurusu was Hying on his ]>oiieo 
mission, a U. S. A. paiior opined that Japan was IdulTing and could 
he easily dealt with. Reasons in supjiort of this contention were given. 

''Yokohama, Jai'an’H groaICBt Boa-port, ruBted under blockade, with whole 

Btreels dcBcrtcd, warehouses and ofliccK rloBcd.” 

■‘Japan’s great war industry was creaking. Its Bhip building industry is 
crippled for lack of steel. Every gallon of aviation fuel buriK*?! hy JapaneHe planes 
is irreplaceable. 'J'he bulk of tlie hn.uO.CW-toiis Jaiaiuese jnerc.hanl fleet is tied up. 
Economic- strangulation is on the way.” 

“But war to .la}ian would nicaii worse than ccononiic Btrangulatioii. Japan is 
a land of pajicr houses, and few an tic-aircraft guiiB.” 

Tho assurance that Jai>an was weak in tho arts of peace and of 
war, suggested in tlio above quotation, must liavo been one of tho 
iiiHueneos that is responsililc for tho Pacific debacle. 

But peojdo are not, or cannot remain satisfied with 
so simiilo an explanation. When an organization or 
an institution fails or falls it does not do so by 
external attacks alone ; tliere is betrayal from within, 
there must have been weakness in the various organs 
of its constitution. British and United States nows- 
Iiapers were found busy pointing to this inner weakness One of 


“Singapore 
spirit”—the 
spirit ol “an 
effete, tired, 
hyper-civilized 
society’’ 
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these purported to give the impressions of General Sir Henry Pownall 
wIjo had replaced Air Marshal Sir Brooke-Pophain as British Far 
Eastern Commander. Preparatory to the assumption of his now 
duties ho tried to understand the causes of the peril tliat faced him 
and his forces. Ilis “greatest disappointment” was the discovery of 
the “Singapore spirit”—tho spirit of “an efioto, tired, hyiier-civilized 
society” ; “cold storage, electricity and tho automobile” had made 

many Britishers, both ofticers and men.hazy about tho throat to 

their possessions and liabits ;” there were “late nights, good times.” 
Tho (J& N(ifion (London) was very bitter. It asked its 

])eoplo to face up to tho fact that they were in presence of “some¬ 
thing more un])loasant than incompetence.” It asked them to recognize 
if they ho])ed to retrieve their position and to regain their self- 
respect and prestige, that tho “inadequacy of this man or tho other” 
could not account for “a failure so general.” 

“A ruling clasB was on its trial, niul licrr, as in Norway and Crete, it lias 
broken down. A national tradition has for generations diseeuraged inlelligeiuc 
and dcience, to concentrate on sports and what it calls Character. Here is the 
lesnlt.’’ 


Tlio London Ddihj Mirror, passed tho same iudgiiient in language a 
little different. “At the top you have tho military aristocracy of tho Guards’ 
IInder-ostiIllation vogimeiits with a mentality not very foreign to Potsdam 

of British (the German military hoa<l-quartors during the Empire), 

character o( 3 ubro you have a second-class snohocracy. Ami 

bold lid it all, tho cloying inertia of the Civil Service hoggoil down by 
regulations...” Wo are sure that remarks like those can 1)0 paralleled 
from tho literature of tho Boor War, of Wb^rhl War T. Tlio boating 
tiuit tho British received at tho hands of the Turks in Mesopotamia, 
the evidence tendered before the Mesopotamian Commission, the report 
of that Commission which exposed and hekl up to public scorn tlio 
ineiititiido of the military bureaucracy, in India specially—all these 
were intermediate stages of a “muddling tbroiigli” that, tho world 
lias lieon assured, is the special gift with wliiedi the British have 
boon endowed since the beginning of their imperial regime. In diirereiit 
periods during World War 1., the prosiiocts of Allied victory were 
no rosier tlian they are today. Rear-Admiral Sims, Comniander-in- 
Chief of the American Naval Forces sent to Europe in 1917, in liis 
book —Viefonj (if —revoals on the strength of documents placed 
before American naval men by the British Admiralty that “unless the 
appalling destruction of merchant tonnage (about a million tons a 
month) ••...could bo materially changed, tho unconditional surrender 
of the British Empire would inevitably take place within a few 
months,” on about November 1, 1917. Tlio figures of those losses wore 
never given to tho British Press. Bearing those things in mind wo 
are not much disturbed or impressed by tho pro-mortom report on 
the Britisli Emiiire and the maladies of its body politic. The charge 
of “ineflicieney, self-satisfaction and conceit” is tho portion reserved 
for the managers of a losing cause. Tho time for the judgment of 
history on those happenings in East Asia is not yet. We have also 
to remember that we have not got as yet the health chart of the 
U. S. A. social life. 

9 
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The spirit & 
appearance of 
Japan’s soldiery 


With all our detachment wo cannot, however, say tliat wo are 
unconscious of and insensitive to the many material and spiritual 
losses that have fallen on tho cause represented by 
the rosponsiblo loaders of the “United Nations”, by 
their failure to stand up to tho Japanese. They have 
lost superiority on land, on sea and in tho air. Tho 
extent of the risk run by tho Japanese was “so groat as to bo 
jilmost admirable”— {'finn'). Their unboliovahlo success has justified 
this risk. They have almost secured the world monopoly right of 
tin and rubber ; tlio sugar of Java will bo welcome to the Japanese 
liouso-wifo ; tho oil of Borneo and Burma recovered from wells tliat 
could not bo wholly destroyed will move their planes over wider 
areas of tho G,80,31,000 square miles of tho Bacific. A proper 
understanding of tho factors, material and spiritual, that have enabled 
tlie .lapanoso to wdn this resounding victory is necessary for us as 
well as for others who liave been affected by its results. Wo liad 
occasion to refer to Jhi-s/ii-do—ihe valour-man way”—wbicli in tho 
Army Manual is expressed as follows : “To die participating in tho 
sui)rpino lioly cnteriiriso of mankind—war—must lie tho greatest glory 
and h(»iglit of cxiiltation.” Jkickod ui» by this conviction, and trained 
foj* this sjiocial glory tlirough centuries of Samurai rule, tho Japaneso 
soldier, sailor and air man, is wiry and tough ; their “buttocks are big 
wiUi marching ;” they are veterans ; they are well-equipped ; tlieir staff 
officers’ work lias lioon “of a high order”, to use tlio w^ords of tlio 
LI S. A. War Secretary Henry Stimson. A description of their war- 
formations tells us that in ])attlo dross a dapaiKuso soldier “looks 
like a hadly-wrappod round paper inickago”, “liis sloi)])ines3 is mis¬ 
leading.” Bor his size ho carries an extraordinary weight of eriuip- 
ment. His ‘Gfi-c.alilu'e riilo or machine-gun is light and acscairato to 
1,000 yards ; he carries 400 rounds of its little bullets, “twice as many 
as tho load of larger bullets tlio larger U. S. troo))or” carries, lie 
carries a bayonet., a helmet with a little gold star on it Ho carries 
5 days’ ration of rice and sardines, and ho tends his own cooking. 
Thus lightly armed and lightly equipped, the soldiery of tho Mikado 
has dovolopod a tactics of their own which has confounded tho Gonoval 
StatTs of Britain and of tho U. S. A., specially in tlieir Malaya and 
Burma campaigns. 

General Pownall is said to havo roitbrtcd that “the Japs 
Jiinplo war Si were as good as animals in tho jungle.” Basing oji 
adapUblUty these words the Now York 'rime has tlio following 
pon-i)icturc. 


'•3’hey came in po/ygCfic<,/r clnthvfi : in hIiojIh nnd Fnciilccrp, ot Mnlnynn drcfift 
or' jiiHt thnir nndor\Yenr. ’iliey forced nntivrp lo lend thriii ihroii^?)) lajjgled’l)y-wayfi, 
q'hey piishod about with hi^di, merry tail, like hunting dopn, nnitling out convoys of 

drfonders. With their hare hands they made rafts of logs.They stole hicydes, 

food and shoes from Malayans and (fiiinese, went forward faster, stronger and 

better shod than before.They climbed in the trees and dropped, like monkeys, 

on passing patrols. Every hardship whi«-h a hungry animal could tolerate, and 
many an ingenuity it could not conceive, they experienced and used.’’ 

“.It had never occurred to the Lritish that, little men in shorts nnd gym 

shoes could actually filter '‘through Malayan jungles. Japanese forces had ap]>ar- 

rntly made contact all the way ncross the peniiiBula.'Ihe middle jungles had 

j)rcviou8ly been the domain of the dwarfish Sakai, a hairy, blow-gunning people 
.The Japaucse bribed savages to lead them through their jungle paths.” 
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Against an enemy like this, against tactics like this, what 
could the Britisli and the Americans do ? 

‘The (lefeiiders had been too civilized for this sort of thin^^ Tliey stuck to 
the pill-hoxes alonp: the hi^luvays, defended the airfields, stood at tlie brid{.;e8, 
p:iiarded the cities, gallantly did everything the ManimlH said to do. Many of them 
knew how to hunt the fox, shoot grouse, stalk ti}.'ers ; but noiic of them had been 
liunled by animals before. I'hey were confused by this enemy." 

"‘Jlie little men, in light shorts, open shirts and rubber sneakers or with bare 
feet, were njiparenlly insuflicient targets for the British. As they had used tiny, 
steel-saving two-men subs at i'eail JJarbour, they used tiny one-man tanks and two- 
men gun-carriers.” 

We havo attom])ted ahovo to understand and explain, to intorprot 
tho events tliat havo luouglit this World War II of tho 2Uth 

century to the doors of India. Wo havo yot to 

undeclared undorstand why Japan chose this particular time to 
launch her attack. Her "spocial” poaco emissary, 

IMr. Saljuru Kurusu, was at Washington trying to 
straighten out tho tanglo. On tho morning of December 7 Japanese 
air squadrons began bombing Poarl Harbour ; one hour after this 
“tho Japanese ambassador and his colleague delivered to our Secretary 
of State a furnial reply to a recent American message. It contained 
no throat or hint of war.” This quotation is from tho speech of 
President Itoosovelt reporting to the Congress on tho sequence of 
events that had led to tho war. It shows that tho military in Japan 
had decided a week bufoi’o to start tlio war ; they had chosen tho 
particular hour and d ly a week bofovo they started tho “undeclared 
war.” Her liombers must liave lieou ferried over by carrieis from 
liases in tho mainland or in her mandated islands oast of tho 
Phillip])incs. None of theso were nearer than 3,000 miles to their 
objects of attack. At least six da>s nnist have lieen taken to cross 
this area. During those days tho Tokyo Goverumout kept its 
negotiators at Washington “deceiving” tho United States by talks of 
poaco. This has hecu stigmatized as “tho perfidy of a professed 

friend.” Wo do not know who is tho inventor of this tochniquo of 
“undeclared war.’’ Jajian is no appreiitieo in it. There is a story 
that the Japanese am])assador at St. Petorsliurg was dancing at tho 
Tsar’s Palace what time Japanese ships wore shelling tho Kussian 
naval base of Port Arthur. For four years and more Japan Iiad boon 
carrying on death and destruction in China without declaring war on 
the country. So, on Docomber 7, 1941, Japan hut practised tho now 

morality in warfare which she has been following since 1904. This 
is an episode in the war wliich need not detain us any longer. 

Japan has chosen her path. She has kindled a fire in Hast 
Asia which will hum peoples other than tho intended victims. 

The question demands an answer—why did Japan choose tho 
particular time that she did in attacking the U. S. A. and British 
possessions in the East ? It may bo true, as a 
choose*thl8 parti- spokesman of the Japanese Fleet in China waters 

culartime? declared, that “the China affair and the European 

conflict could not bo settled separately.*' But this 
thesis did not require that Japan should attack Britain or tho 
United States or both on Docomher 7, 1941. It is difficult to 

believe that Japan did not consult her Axis allies in Europe before 
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F5ho sfcartotl lier war. Why then did the latter consent to this new 
l)roi)osition ? They could not help Japan, busy as they were with 
thnir “Russia Incident” ; they did not suggest that Japan should 

create a diversion in their favour by attacking the Soviet Republic in 
tlio cast, coini)elling the latter to divide her forces and energies, 
to fight on two irouts. It is true that Japan lias helped them by 
diverting to their own use U. S. and British exi)ort of help to Russia. 
She has kept busy Britain and the U. 8. A.—their munition manufacturcTS 
—but the pioducts of their labour could not be used against Germany. And 
Germany could accuinulato her war weaiions for use dui’ing spring and 
summer. It has to bo taken note of that before the end of November the 
Soviet forces bad taken Rostov-on-tho-Pon, and had begun to roll back the 
Gorman hordes fi’om their towns and cities. This offensive started 
on the ??0th of November. This counter-attack by the Russian forces 
under Tvlarshal Bom ion Timoshenko did not, however, attain the 
succ-ess that it did lator, to advise Jap:in to halt her attaclc. 
ikiiiiaps she had made lier full arrang(uncnts which could not bo 

modified or countor-maiidod : the military macliino by its own inei’tia 

moved forwai'd to Malaya and to Pearl JJarliour, one of the strongest 

of naval and air-basos in the world built at a cost of about two 
hundred croros of I'uiiees. It was in the week ending in ])ecember Ifi, 

that Jlorr Jlitlor in explanation of the retreat of his army 
began to talk of halting its “mobile progress”, and stabilizing it into 
‘a stationary front” with a view to the early approach of winter ; 
that he confessed that millions of “his soldiers stand after a year 
of the* heavi('st battles against an enemy who is su])erior in numbers 
and materinl in the front.” This confession of discomfiture became more 
freciuont ; \xo find on December 29, 1911, again the Fuehi-cr acknow¬ 
ledging that the cami)aign in the East had “aHsumed pi'oi)ortions 
which exceeded all past notions.” 

There was enough pressure from within to force Japan to 
burst out into this new \var, as w’o have indicated above. Wo have to 
enquire whether or not Britain and the United States, 
—cither singly or collectively, did anything to add 

prcbsure external pressure on the inner compulsion. Thcire 

had been negotiations between the dupanese Ambassador 
Admiral Nomura and the U. S. Foreign Secretary Coirlell Hull since April, 
1911, to ease the tension. Jaiian’s excursion into Indo-China which 
bj’ought her within striking distance of Malaya and the Phillippines 
^worsened the situation. Challenged by this audacity the U. S. 
General Staff and the British luiperial General Staff must have started 
measures to meet Japan half-way. The details of such measures 
were not for the public oyo and car. Wo have hoard of only a 
few of these—roinforcenionts were sent to Hongkong from Canada 

and India ; l)asos in the island of Guam were sought to bo extended 
and strengthened. This was almost routine business. It had l)een 
known for a long time that the Japanese Navy w^as more than a match 
for the combined U. S. and British Navies in tlio Pacific. The Atlantic 
commitments of these tw^o Anglo-Saxon Powers did not enable 

them to transfer any weighty portion of their naval forces to the 
mid-west-Pacific, to the Phillippino bases and to Singapore, except at the 
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last momont. Wo do not know if tlio Pacific Fleet of tho IJ. R. A. 
stationed in and around Pearl Harbour could or did send any warship 
to U. H. territories in this area. During the hoiglit of tho Indo- 

Cliina affair there wore rumours that tlio Pacific Fliuit had left 
Pearl lJar])our for “an unknown destination”. It must have hecn 
rumour only. We do know that tho British Navy sunt tho hattle- 
sliip—the hincA'. of IFa/c.s*, and tho battle cruiser—tlio Jlcpuhc to 
Ringai)nro. Tho news of this readied tlio woild on tho 1st or 2nd 
of December, 1941. Did this pioco of nows force matters ? IJcutonant- 
Conimander Tota Ishimaru has told ns in his hook —Japan ]\[iist 
Fi<lhl BrUain —first piihlishod in (Iroat Britain in February, I93G— 
that “tho dosjiatcli of a I^'lect to tho Far East would ho an 

early and definite indication that England had determined to fight 

her (.lapan).” llo dosed his hook with repeating the same 
declaration : 

“Ja])an, tlicn, miiRl Birike as Boon as sIio IraniK Mia(. the Pritish Flocjt hns 
left Enropeaii ^^aters on its way Kasl. The eondilioiiB »iic nnidi the ssiiie ns 
tkoHc which would obtain in a war with Ameiica, wlicii the liiHt luoineut for 
conimeneiiig hoBtilities is that when tlic enemy Fleet leaves Hawaii fur the 

westward.’’ 


Tho mipre])arcdnoss that found tho U. S. Fleet and air force 

at Pearl Ilarhour on Docemhor 7, and tluit whidi sent tho .Brince 
of II o./(’.s and the licpiilso to tlieir doom without 

“Axis Hemdoti iu lighter iiroteeiion, go to show tliat dapan misread 
the Near East tJie signs. But she was ready, and Hie c jiirso of 

tho war during tho last few months in East Asia 

suiiiiorts the contention lhat Jaiian somehow felt lu'rsolf com]iotent 

lo lick single-handed the A. B. C. 1). Powers—Amevica-Britain- 
China and tho Dutch East Indies. The only help that her Axis 

liartncrs in Europe could have rendered her was tedinical advice in 

tho now arts of war developed by German -strategists. All this 
is true. But this does not rule out the plan that Japan’s adventure 

has a place in tho Grand Strategy of the miracle-workers of 

lieilin, tho Gorman General Staff. An Amoiican journalist, Pierre 

Van Passon, in August, 1941, contributed to tho Ijibcrhj an article 
dcscrihing tlie latest slogan of the Nazi Military x^an—“Axis Bo- 
Union in the Near East.” The meeting can become iiossihlo liy Japan 
gaining control of the sea-w'ays in tho Pacific and tho Indian 
Oc(ians, and Geimany and Italy nivsetting Biitisli control of tho 

Mediterranean. Tlio plan envisages an “attack on tho Suez Canal from 
tile south” by the Jaimncso Navy, and by Gorman bomlicrs from 
tho north. Other xiro-requisites •f success in tliis union are : the 
Phillipiiines must he lost by tho U. S. A., Singaiioro by Britain 
and Surabaya by the Dutch East Indies ; the British must ho 

driven from Egypt and Sudan, and from territories that wore lately 
Italian and French Somaliland. Tho first six months of 1942 show 
Japan fulfilling her part of the bargain ; Germany and Italy are 
no nearer their objective. The article under reference also dilated 
on the sharing out of the spoils of victory. Japan was to reap the 
harvest on the continent of North America. There was no reference 
in the iJan to tho setting up of the “Oo-iirosi)erity sphere in 
Greater East Asia”—the dream of Jaimnese eximnsionists. Instead, a 
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now (liroction is given to Tnpancso ainlutions. In its support “geo¬ 
political arguinonta" were forthcoming from the armoury of the 
late Major*G(3noral Karl llausliofor, the (iuni in higli politics of the present 
generation of Ch^rman rulers. In liia hook —(Iropolifik drs Pazilhcfwn 
(Jzc<ms — he puhlished a mai^ in Avliicli the North American continent 
is shown as “a solution of Japan’s lack of living space” ; a large 
part of tlio United States and Canada is shown as “Japan’s sphere 
of inniienco.” Importance was im])orted into the discussion by 
recalling an article contrilmtod hy another “goo-politician”—Walter 
Boinhardt—published in 11)37 ZvUschrifl fu(>r (t copal if i/\» “One 
day Japan should }je able without much dilliculty to take Alaska, 
either as a pledge or oven as a base for attack upon the United States.” 


This grandiose scbonio, the overturning of the old order and tlie 
building up of tb(3 now, is, wo are told, “the divine event” for which 
, millions in Euroi>e, Asia and Africa have been shed- 

'*”li?Oeriiiaii- their blood. The ljuilders in the Axis camp of 

dominatiMl ^vo^ld this now order have made no secret of their 

ho])os and ambitions. It ai)pcars, however, that those 
do not often coincide with one another. It was once hoi)od that as 

Nazism and h^ascisni were not articles for “export”, they would ho 

satisfied with tlie duty of re-shaiJng the European continent and north 

Africa. This is the signilic.anco of the plan of “imgo hloc-oin])iros” 

of which IJikamatsu Kamikawa speaks and to which we have already 
referred. But Germany’s “Bussia Incident’’ lias put a new complexion 

on the whole matter. At least this is being felt in Japan. The 

Kaliumin Hhimhnta a Bightist newspaper of Tokyo, gave expression to 
what api^cars to ns to lio an ajiiirehonsion that in the scramble for territories 
Japan may not got her duo share. Tiiis was told ns in a cable dated 
Juno 29, just seven days after Germany had attacked Bussia. The 
paper ojicncd the article with inviting the pcoiJo to he prepared to 
face the many “grave problems” that will bo maturing “if Axis 
hegemony extends across tlie Urals into Asiatic Bussia.” Then followed 
the opinion that if the Axis sphere were to include the Soviet 
territories, the Near blast and Africa, there was no reason why Germany 
and Italy should not “recognize Japan’s influence over India, Australia, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Soviet territory east of the Urals.” We do not 
understand why tliis request should have become necessary to be repeated 
when by Art. 11 of the 1940 Treaty (September 27) Germany and Italy 
recognised “the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order 
in Greater East Asia.” There is no reason against such a division 
of spoils in case of Axis victory except that the leading member of the 
Axis with his “Nordic race” comiJcx may liave other ideas in the matter. 
He had long ago reserved for his country “the incalculable wealth and 
stores of raw" materials of the Ural mountains, tlie vast forests of Siberia.” 


But the dreamers of dreams in Jajian, men like the “Homeric figure” of 
Mitsuru Toyama, have also their own ideas for wliich they have been working 
for the last sixty years. The “Tanaka Memorandum” 
is there for all tlie world to see. It was prepared by 
General Tanaka, the then Premior, at the command 
of the Emperor. It was presented in the early months of 1927. 
A Chinese clerk in the Japanese Foreign Office made a copy of it, 


The Tanaka 
Memorandum 
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and stole it. It was, a English version of it, was later published in 
the Chinese papers, English and native. Of course, the I\l 0 moranduin 
was promptly denied by the Japanoso Governmont. Liit the Japanese 
moves on the intoriiatienal chess-board made since then have followed 
the time-tal)lo of this Momoranduni. And the V’sion raised by it has 

boon holding captive the imagination of the people, and their mind 

is reflected in books and newspaper articles. We have referred to 
certain of these. Wo propose to l)ring the discussion of the sul^joct 
to a close l)y giving an idea of the map of the “Greater East Asia” 

as drawn up by the Niciti Nichi —"It is bound on the west by a 

continuous chain of mountains forming a Cireat Divide.” This 
chain of mountains stretches from the Behring kMrait south-westward 
to the Arabian sea coinciding with the frontiers of Sil)eria, and inclu¬ 
ding in the proposed map "all of China, I'Voncli Indo-Cliina, Siam, 
Burma and India.” On the oast, the coast lino of East Asia e.x- 

tonds from “Northern Nippon soutliwai-d to Indonesia, then westward to 
Ceylon.” History and present i>ractico—I'last Asia’s old history—■ 
and the present practice of the peo])los’ economic life, sanction 

and sanctify this “natural and insei)ara])lo unit.” Thus India will ))0 
called upon to lit herself into the Ihi.L‘h\io Iv.hi /l/yc—“into a har¬ 
monious order under one hs'avon”—of wliich the central figure is 
Dai /Nippon. The Jai)anese attack mav be an :ittenji)t to forestal 
Germany, to confront her with a dap-doniiniitcd "Greater J^kist Asia.” 

The story brouglit U])-to-dato indicates, in concrete terms, India’s 
xJaco in the “now order of tilings” schemed for by Jaiian “Wo 

have had hitherto to coniine our attention to 

^Mran bT'ltrilain tilings liapi'oiiiiig in onr uaaloni l)i)r()er. 

& KuHsia western frontiers whicli geographically are 

bounded by Afghanistan and south-east Iran but 

are for stratogie reasons extended to the eastern Mediterranean area, things 
were on the move tlircatening the established order of tilings. Rashid 

Ali El-Gilaini in Ivaii had sliown the way. It is true that bis elVorts 
were nipped in tlie bud. J^mt in Iran iniscliicf began to bo browing 
almost immediately. The Ex-Grand Alufti of Jerusalem sought asylum 
there having fled from Iraq ; Dr. Arthur Grolia. who was playing the 
Gorman jiart that Colonel Lawrence bad done during World War I in the 
Arab countries, as quickly loft Iraq ; there were assembled a few hundreds 
of German techuicians, sciontilic men in key positions in Iran’s 

industries and transport system, researchers into her ancient history, 
and hundreds of “tourists”. Those men and groups were found 
exerting their influence on the Shah of Bersia, on conductors of the 
Administration, on other classes intimately comiocted with the ruling 
classes, to create difliculties for tbo BritisJi. On August 17 a Moscow 
news told us on the authority of an Ankara correspondent that 

“Germany has demanded air bases in Ij*an and full supplies for 
German planes using them.” A London news of the same date said 
that the British and Soviet Amhassadors at Teheran had on the Ifltli 
August drawn the attention of the Iranian Government to “the concern 
felt by their two Governments in regard to the excessively large 

number of Germans in Iran.” Their presence had constituted a danger 
to British interests since Germany had gained control of Crete and 
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Orooco and Uiu Ionian islands. Tlio disturbaucios in Syria and Iraq 
worn ovidoncos of this throat. British “domarclies” did not soem to 
havo had any offoct on tho Iranian Govornmont. But whon Gonnany 
attackod Russia, whoa tho “Battlo for Odessa” was boiug fought in 
“l)urnin{^ heat’’, tho oontrol of tho Iran Governmont by Nazi influonco, 
was a throat to tho Soviet Republic that could not bo ignored. Tho 
conihinod British and Soviet “domirchos” also failed to bring any 
improveinonb in tho situation. Tho Nazi agonts and sympathisers 
wit/h tlio Nazi cause found in tho Army and Air Forco of Iran, the 
“ro])els” against British imporialisin tliat had fled to Iran from 
surroun<ling countrios—all these “enemy” oloments continued to he 
active. Getting no remedy tho British and Soviet Governments ordered 
tho march of British and Soviet contingents into Iran territory from 
tho soutli-wost and from tho north-west ; this tliey started on August 
25. It was ])r('liminary to tho “k)kcn occuj)ation” of Iran, to savo 
its Govcrnniimt from Nazi ])ressuro, from allowing its territories to bo 
used as ])aso of ojxjrations against the Soviet Union immediately, and 
ultimately against India. Tho Iranian Government bowed boforo tlio 
storm. Tho Ali llansur Ministry resigned, and a now Ministry headed 
by Ali Idii'oughi ordered Borsian troops “to refrain from resistance” 
on August 28. 

Sf.ratngic reasons alone were not responsible for this invasion. 
Iranian wells produce about 1,02,()0,000 tons of oil a year—twice 
the amount got from tho Ira(i fields and thrice from 
To open hupply that of Rumanian. This oil is ‘The life source of 
roailb to UuHbia Duj whole British defensive system in the East.” 

Since ilie loss of tlio industrial region of the Uki’aiiie 
tho Soviet I'cpublic has become dependent on the United States and 
Britain for the sui>]»ly of war exiuipment and for the raw materials 

and machinei’ios for its manufacture. It was ho])od at the time that 
tho be;u] of the Bci’sian Gulf would provide “Burma Roads” principally 
from Uandar Shalquir on tho Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on tho 

Caspian Sea by tbe standard-gauge Trans-Iranian Railway fur tho How 
of supidics to the hard-pressed JUissian lighting forces. There are 
two other roads—one being mirth from Zahidan, tho terminus of tho 
Balucbisl,an Railway ri<i Guetta, tbrougli eastern Iran to Meshed, 
and thence to Askabad in Russian Turkistan to lie transjiortod by 

a single-track I'ailway to Jvrasnovodsk on tbo eastern shore of tho 
Casiiiaii Sea opiiosito Baku ; tho other being from Basra to Baghdad 
by tho narrow-gauge railway ; from Baghdad liy a standard-gauge 
lino to Mrhil ; a road leads over the Rowaiidus Pass to western Iran, 
and thence northwards to strike tho Russian broad-gauge railway 
at Tabriz. All these throe roads, two in Iran and one in Iraq, have 
great limitations and enormous dilliculties for through transport -road, 
railway, motor and other vehicles, and steamers—all these varieties 
of the moans of transport will havo to co-operate in the complete 
transaction. There are two other entrances to reach Russia—through 
Archangel in north European Russia, and Vhidivostock on the Pacific 

at the end of 6 to 7 thousand niib’S of railway track. In tho case 
of tho former ice is tho stumbling-block ; in the case of the latter 
distance. 
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All those flifficultios ol supply fomiod the subjects of discussion 
of a special Thv{ 30 “r()wcr Supply Conference held at Moscow on 
Septoinbor 29 and completed its work on October 1. 

transport of* ^^vorill Ilarriman was lioad of the U. S. A. 

supply to Russia Delegation, and Lord Bcaverhrook was head of the 
British ; M. M dotov was head of the Bussian, as 

also the chairman of the Conference. The Conference was held 

on the ])asis of a joint-message addressed ])y President Koosevelt 

and Mr. Churchill to M. Btaliu and in agreement with liim. Its 

purpose was to solve the (luestion of tluj host way of sending 

assistance to the Soviet Union in tlie “sidendid” resistance which it is 

putting up against Fascist aggression, of ‘ the distribution of their 
common resources” ; nnd of “the l)OHt utilization of those resources ” 
The better co-urdination of tlio war efhjrts of tliose throe Powers 
was secured at the C^onfereneo, as we learn from the Harrimau- 

Boaverbrook joint statement issued at Moscow on October 2. It has 
boon decided “to place at the disposal of the Soviet Government 

practically every reciuirement for whiv-b tlie Soviet military and civil 

authorities have asked”; the S )vict Governniont has supplied to 
Britain and the U. S. A. “largo (juantitios of tlie raw materials 

urgently required b> those countries” ; the dilliculties of transporta¬ 
tion have been fully examined and plans made to “increase the 
volume of trallic in all directions.” One immediate proof of this 

was forthcoming in tlie news wddeh told the wmrld of the 

dispatch to Iran of a U. S, ^Mission under Brigadier General 

Bussol Maxwell, to study British jdans for urgent port, railway and 

road expansion necessary to keep supplies llowing to the Russian 
forces through the Caucasus, and to the Britisli forces which were 
l)eing sent from Syria, Iraq and India, and weio being organized into 
“an expeditionary array” by Genor.il Wav(dl, Comniander-in-Chief in 
India. It was also rc])orted that joint consultations between high 

Russian and Britisli military oiruau’s were Ixdng held at Tiflis. 
American ships were already being diverted to Iranian ports carrying 
Lend-Loaso equiimiont. 


Those 
forces, and 


panic Si demor¬ 
alization in India 


measures and the superb defence imt u]) ])y the Russian 
the resumption of the otTensivo by tliem since the last 
week of Novend»or, J941, must have halted the German 
Japanese attack— giMvitation towuirds the Persian 

Gulf. Threats to India's western frontier have not 
taken shape. West and Fast they a))peared to ho 
distant. But wdiat was distant has enme near since December 7, 1941. It 
has affected our “Home Polity” and dibturhed it in a manner that is no 
credit either to the rulers or to the i iilcd. In areas as far-placed as Dihru- 
garh and Rameswaram in eastern India panic caught the people ; 
their normal activities wore susi)on<{ed ; schools and colleges were 
closed and dispersed far and near. Tlie Guxernment, central and pro¬ 
vincial, in their wisdom did nothing to assuage this fear ; they 
suggested civil evacuation ; they declared “non-family” areas ; they 
talked of civil defence, of slit trenches, of 
of keeping stocks of food-stuffs—talks that 
civilian demoralization. In Bengal where 
10 


baffle walls, of sand-bags, 
only fed panic and spread 
an autonomy Ministry has 
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])ccn functioning, men and things did not show better than in the 
provinces under the Governors. 

There was a stampede from the coastal areas, urban and rural. 
Madras and Calcutta caught the contagion oarli- st, though the latter 
was 40 to 50 miles interior. JV)nihcrs—the fears of 
homhors—created this ])anic \\]iieh passed decent 
disease hounds wlion nows of the hornhing of llangoon on 

the 23rd of Deoemhor reached Hie people. Bondiay 
on the Arabian Sea developed the same symptoms much later, tliough 
between the l^ay of Bengal and the Arabian St\i there intervened 
500 to 000 miles of land area. This dispersal of tiic iioople disrupted 
the various relations of economic and social life Jt vas an instinctive 
affair of sliecr animal fright which n. ithor the C'. ni-ral Government 
of India nor the loaders oi the ]K*oi)le did or coiihi regulate or control. 
Both of them failed in this obvious duty, because ilio jieople refused 
to he so guided. The Government, busy with thoij- war organiza!ion, 
had not the imagination to think of civilian morale, to organize it. 
The youth of the country who could expect header,;}np and gLiidinu’e 
from their Universities looked at them in vain. Certain of those 
academic centres gave tlie great( si lea I to panic and dcmoi’alization. 
By closing the schools and colleges wiiieh had kept busy millions 
of boys and girls, they set iroo foix-es of idleness and rumonr-monger- 
ing that added to the confusion of the tinn's. Tu the evacuation 
from the cities and their noigbbourbood the ]h.u)])1o were Lit to tlieii* 
own deviees, and the Govornmont looked on this scene wdtli a 
helplessness that was ludicrous. As the “threatened” citi-'s wore heir'g 
emptied out—nearly half of Calcutta’s popul.ition evacuated '<he railway 
stations hecamo orgies of exploitation. Hailway porters earned forty to 
fifty rupees daily ; the railway staff wont one hotter. The (.lovei’nnienf 
which was master of the railways couki not fdi)p this loot, hec'ause 
tlio people in their fright were eager to sulmiit to this loot. The 
contagion of iirofiteeiing spread far and near, into towns and towjilets, 
info villages oven. Tiic iuihix of iieoplo into these, hunting h)r 

houses, shot iij) the rinit of hou'-'es sk\-ward. Houses that were 
normally lot out for Hs. 10 a month \vore .snatched at for Rs. 40 
to Hs. 50. Men w^ell-placod in lih) wlio had ne^'er let their houses 
either from inclination or from motives of profit,—even Hun- could not 
withstand this contagion. Houses that were unfit to live had a 
crowul of candidates gathered round them who competed with one 
another in getting under their rickety shelter. J louse-owners demanded 
three months’, six months’ rent in advance, and the jianic-stricken 
tliankcd their stars if they coTild get the houses on t hose extortionate 
conditions. Many a housc-owuier made their houses liveable for the 
present with the help of these advances. This spirit of grali soon 
spread amongst the industrial and trading classes which not all the 
thunders of the Defence of India Rules have been able to control. 

We do not know^ if scones of physical and moral demoralization 
like these were seen in China whoso people have for more than five 
The respoDsibility years been blasted hy elapancso bmiihs, have been 
of Government beaten and battered by da])anese soldiers from 
one end of the country to another. We do not know if these or 
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things approaching those, wore seen in Britain when from the 

London area liftoon to twenty lakhs of people evacuated to 
the country-side. We would not like to l:)eliove it. For, that 
would be contradicting the exaltation of the human spirit that has 
cnahled tliese two peoples to defend their soul’s integjity. One may 
ho curious to know of the many influences that have helped to 
mould this heroic conduct. One can, however, say with a certain 
amount of assurance that Btate policy has had something to do in 
evoking and strengthening civilian morale. In India to our misfortune 
and to the confusion of tlie rulers, and of their various schemes, 
ci\ilian morale has been sfiown to ])g at a low e))l), unsustainod as 
it is ])y encouragement or lielp from the State. If ono seeks for the 
causes of tins defect in State and society in India he is brought 

into the heart of the unnatural relation tliat exists between tliese 
two in this caiuntry. The State in India is under the control of 
nfm-Indian personnel, wliicii in its vanity and conceit and in its 

ignorance of tlie deeiicr inspirations of our multi-coloured national 
life, must fail wlien conditions of “total war” cliallenge their arrange¬ 
ments for di'fence and offense. This is what lias happened in India. 
Challeng('d hy the aspiring imjierialism of Germany and Japsui Britain 
is on tlie delensivo. It is too early to diagnose the malady that has 
disaliled JBritish admirh.-.trators and ‘planters.” An Am(‘rican weekly, 
T/hh\ lias slung its (-riticism at an “effete, hyper-civilized” society. 
Tliis appears to la; an ovi r-simplification. The bureaucracy and the 
‘Planter liaj” lliat have failed so woefully in the East come from 
ihe same social strata that has l-ocii demonstrating in Britain the 
griindeur of human dignity. The difforenco between the fog over Britain 
and the sunshine over liie Pkist does not explain the difl’orciice in the 
lichaviour of these two classes of men. We are inclined to believe 

that the explanation of tliis difference is to be found in the fact 
that in Britain the ruling classes draw tlioir strength and sustenance 
troiii the heart of their country, while in the Ivist they recline on 
the hills heedless and conte.uiptuous of tlie world about, unresponsive 
to the dee]) stiirings in the people’s life, reiielliiig the peojile by their 
l)ride. Admiral Thomas Hart, Cliief of the U. S. A. Pacitic Fleet, 
i)y a single comment lias thrown a flood of light on the whole 
jirohlein of racial conceit and estrangement, of white versus the 
black, the brown, and the yellow. lie said that much of the 
“Philiippine prohlciii” is to ho traced to “tlie sniffy attitude taken 
by tlie wdiites towards their little brown brothers.” This is a final 
judgment. 

And nothing that has haiipened in India during the last few 
months lias heljicd to take away or blunt the sting of this pride, 
and the distrust born of conceit. British politicians 
b\vert”ir^S **A huYc to do with India, headed by the Secretary 

quefctioiiers State for India, have failed in India to satisfy 

legitimate ambitions, to appeal to the self-respect of the 
country. In things big, in things small, the same failure of spirit 
and practice mark their conduct—in pronouncing or making constitution¬ 
al or administrative changes in India, in doing a little propaganda 
on behalf of their own ways. In the last volume of the Annual 
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Register^ we called attention to “Talking Points” on India circulated over 
the world, by tbe Britisli "Ministry of Information specially in tbe 
United States. These were a mixture of tinilhs, half-truths, and untruths, of 
suggestibility and interpretation, t]\at is more dangerous than frank 
falsehood. During the period ntider review Mr. Amcry, Secretary of 
State for India, w'as an actor in a lariad-cast scenario arranged for 
the education of tlie pco])lo of tin* f^nifeed States. A number of U. S. 
citizens asked certain questions, and the. Secretary of State for 
India w^as put up to aimwcr thest*. The first question put was 
“what taxes, direct or indirect, does India pay towards the British 
Government V” Mr. Ainery in reply was lliankful for the opportunity 
to remove “so extra-ordinary a misconception” as was implied in tlie 
question ; neither India nor an\ other i)ai’t of the Jfritish I^lmpiro 
did pay any tax in this crude fashion. The ])i’ofits of modern im¬ 

perialism are hid under other dii-guises. It was no part of Mr. 
Amery’s to educate his U. S. hearers on the tricks of this trade ; 
he did not tell them wherefrom liis country got the initial 

capital for pioneering modern industrialism that has l)ccn exploiting 
the world’s resources for a])Otd. two centuries for the l)enofit 
of a tiny island in north-east Allantic. IMr Amcry sought to 
turn the table on the questioner ])y sa\ing tliat the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment made a contriljution of several millions of dollars a year to 
the military defence of India. It was not in his brief to say that 
for about half a century India has been made to pay about seven 

to eight croros of ru]>ecs a year—about 20 million dollars—for the 
inflated pay, pension and other exi)ensos of 00 to 70 thousands of 
British soldiers and their oflicers’ cadre—a sum which spread over 

these years could have laiilt up the most up-to-date modern war- 
machine—army, navy and air ioree- lor India’s necessities of defence 
and offense. 


The second (pies!ion was—“Is it true that the Viceroy of 


India declared 


His replies—a 
mixture ot half' 
truths 


war against Germany wilhout reference to the people 
of India?” I\1 r. Amcry \^as as sleek in his reply 
to this question. He apjaared to suggest that the 
constilutional };osition ol India was like unto that 

of the State of Utah—df'claratic'ii of war by the 
Federal Government at ^^ashingl()n “{uitomatically” brought Utah into 
the \N’ar. This was also Canada’s position up to 1914 ; this has 

romainod India's in 1989. Air. Amcry's ccunparison makes Lord 
Linlithgow the elected luler of India just as President Roosevelt 

is of the United states of America—chos( n by the votes of the 
whole people every four years, and seeking thfdr suffrage at the end 
of every four years ! He informed his hearers that the Governor- 
General and Governors in India took “all possible steps te keep 
Indian political leaders informed of the mareh of events.” He had 
no time to elaborate on theii- reaction to this information. He had 
no time to inflict on them, as he often does ui)on us, a historical 
disquisition on what Britain has gained by pushing India into the 

present war, and what she would have lost if India had been 
allowed to remain neutral just as another unit of the British 
Imperial System—Eire—has been allowed to do so, and another—the 
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Union of South Africa—threatened to do. Tlio tliird question was— 
“why does not Uritain grant India Dominion Status now *? Does 
she intend to do so and when ?” ■\Tr. AnuTy's n plies were quite 

plausible. Britain, engaged in a life-and-deatli struggle, could not be 
expected to go into Irho comidoxitios of a groat constitutional change. 
She lias boon promised Dominion Status. “The various mam elements in 
India’s national life” have refused to work the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the 1935 Act. In the future these' have to agree 
amongst themselves and take Dominion Status. Unfortunately even 
now they cannot agree. The fourth question was—“How does British 
policy of making way tor Home Kule. lit in ^^ith the inqirisorinKmt 
of Pundit Nehru V” Mr. Amer> replied that it was “law” that did 
it. The fiftli and last question was—“what change has the war 
made in India n^garding siqiport of or op]io^ition to the Jh’itish 
defence effort V” The re])ly was that the siiiiport had not been 
“affected by the manocuvrings of Indian politicians against each other 
oi by their criticism of the present system of Clovernment in India.’’ 
Mr. Amory talked of the expansion of the Indian army from 
“;2,00,000 to 7,50,000” which will soon ho “a million.” The recruits 
were all “volunteers” ; there was a “long waiting list.” India’s \oung 
navy and air for(‘e have been worthily playing their part : she has 
doveloiied a vast industrial machine for w’ai* supph. Tliese facts 
constituted “the host answer” to the question. It ought to satisfy 

all. Mr. Amery at least was satisfied. I’ortiinately, in September, 
1941, Malaya could not ho thought of ! 

As in the small matter of propaganda against India, so in the 
big matter of constitutional rc-arrangemcnt and adnjinistnitive changes 
the British Government could onU do the little thing. 
On its behalf Mr. Amery pi'esented to the House of 
Commons on duly 22, 1941, a “White Paper”, 

announcing the enlai’gcineiit of the Governor-GeneJ’ars 
Executive Council and tho esfahlishment of the “National 
Defence Council witli ixprestmtativcs ircim “British India” and “Indian 
India —the Indian States. By this step tho number of Indians in 
tile Executive Council wus increased from thiec to eight ; an Indian 
was appoiiiU'd Additional Deltiico Secretary to tho Government of 
India. A sejmi’ation” oi tho portfolio of Law and Supply, of Commerce 
and Labour ; a “division” of tho portfolio of Education, Ht'ulth & 
Lands into separate ])ortfolios of Education, Health & Lands, and 
Indians Overseas ; the “creation” of two new portfolios—Civil Defence 
and Information—this separation, division and creation was responsible 
for introducing into the Exccuthe Council of the Governor*General 
a team of ability and ex])ci'ience which it would be difiicult to rival 

in India or indeed elsewhere”, to use Mr. Ainery’s words. There w^as 

DO pretence that any “constitutional chai.go’’ was involved in the 
now arrangement. Tho Law^ Member was an old institution, about 
100 years old when Thomas Bahington ^lacaulay was first appointed. 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla had combined w'illi his duties as Law Member 
the work of war sup])ly ; with his impending appointment as a judge 
of the Ledcial Couit of India, the duties were bifurcated : Sir Sultan 
Ahmed was appointed Law Member and Sir Homi Mody, the Bombay 
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inrlufltrial niagnafco, was appointed Supply Memhor. As ])iograpbor oi‘ 

tlio late Sir Pherozesh^ih Mehta, the new Supply Merri])er had intro- 
ducocl himself into the public life of India since when ho was been 

forging alicad as a i)owei- in the financial and industrial life of western 
India. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar retained his mcml)ership for Cominei*ce, 
while the new portfolio for Labour went to Sir Pero^io Khan 
Noon who was recalled from his office as High Commissioner 
for India at liondon. Sir Keroze has won this I’oward 
as an apologist of Dritish rule in the U. S. A. and Canada, as 

also with the hel]) of Sir Sikander llyat Khan who has boeri civdi- 
ed with forcing iKis lu'otoge of his on Lord Linlithgow. The old 
portfolio of Education, Health, Lands & Overseas India has iin(1(?rgon(' 
the same transformation—Education, Honltli & Lands in cliarge of 

one member, Mr. Nalini Ranjjm Rarkar, and Indians Overseas in 
charge of Mr. Madhav Brihari Anoy. This was held hy Rir Cirija 
Siinkar Laji)ai who was Agent-Gonoral-dosignatc of tlio Government 
of India to tlie United Rtates. Rir Girija left his country urn'er a 
cloud of popular dis[ii>provaI for his part in tlie Indo-Burma Jinmigiation 
Agreement. lilr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar has risen horn “the street," to use 
liis own words, to ])ositions of affluence and responsilulity. He served 
Ids apjn’cnticeship in Insurance business under the late Surendra 

Nath Tagore, and lose fo ))e the General Manager of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Ilindusthan Life Insurance Co. of Calcutt-.i, one of the leading 

Lifo oflioes in India under Indian control and management. As a 
lieutenant oi the late U. R. Das whom liis countrymen call 
l)ci<haha}n(lui —friend of his people—he organized many of the 
spectacular victories in Swarajist politics. Ho was Kinanco Miid^^ter 
in the first “autonomy ministi-y" in Bengal under Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq. Mr. Madhav Rrihari Ancy has licen one of the pillars of tlie 
Tilak School of Politics in India—“Responsive Co-operation"—opposing 
where one must, co-operating with tlie Government when one can 
do so with self-respect ; making tlie fullest use of lialf-hearted political 
changes and never relaxing the jirossure for more. ^X-dth this belief 

Mr. Aney lias not failed to reconcile his leadership in the Non- 
co-operation and Civil Disobedience Muvemonts. His acceptance of a 
riortfolio under Tjord Linlithgow was, however, the end of a 

natural evolution. Tlie leadersbiii of the Legislative Assembly has 
added dignity to it. As a doi/en of Indian politicians be commands 
universal respect. The two nowly-crcatcd portfolios of Civil Defence and 
Information went to l\lr. Ragbavendra Rao and Rir Akbar Hydari respectively. 
Mr. Ragbavendra Rao has passed through strange transformations in liis 
political life. Beginning political life as a rising hope of the Rwaraj Party, 
organized by C. R. Das, Matilal Nehru, and Vithalbliai Patel, he 
soon left or outgrew its “obstructive" tactics, ofliciated as Homo 
Member in the Central Provinces Berar, and its Governor ; was 
translated to London as an adviser to tlie Secretary of State for 
India. His experience of German bombing and of methods adopted in 
Britain must have been an added qualification for bis choice. But 
he was a sicb man when he joined his post ; therefore ho could 
not impress his personality on this new work. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
choice was the strangest of all. A man who had gone from the 
Finance Department of the Government of India to set right the 
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finances of tlie Nizam’s State and had done it, the man who 
was the organiser of the Osmania University, who was Prime Minister 
of the State for years—to be jdaced in charge (;[ the war propa- 
gfinda of the Government of India was an indication that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has had, to put it mildly, no sense of proportion. 

The appreciation by the Indian public uf this act of Lord 
Linlithgow, was tepid, tliough it was the result of 11 months’ pati»mt 
search for a way and a moans by which ‘'Indian 
tloi?^of\heife ch*an^ public opinion could be brought more intimately into 

jjii8-~au eyo-wash association with the Administration in all matters 
connected with war elTort.” The leaders of the 
Indian National Congress—the chief exponent of “the ideals for India 
wliich we ourselves share" to (pioto Mi*. Amery’s words, were 

indill'crent. The All-India Muslim League was angry. The Sikhs who 
manned tlui Army of India with glory to themselves and their 

(Ountry through a statement made by seven of its loading and 

r('i)reS{'.ntativo men expressed tlieir exasperation tiiat no Sikh could l}o 
taken into the Executive Council. The All-lndic, Hindu Maha Sabha 
w«.lcunied the step. The Non-Party leaders in the expression of 
individual o]»inions wore non-appreciativo, .some were sneering. These 
jiion had c(^.operated with the Imreancrae.y tiirough the storms and 
stnss/-s of India's expanding political life: many ol them liad helped 
to strengthen it. The opinion of these men, the least common 
ilchuminatoi’ of Indian fooling and ambition, can 1)0 accepted as a 
measure of the unsatisfactory nature of the arrangement. The lit. 
Hon'hlo ^Ir. V. S Srinivasa Sastri declared ; “The Government 
have neither strcngtliened their position nor mot the people’s demands 
in the slightest degree.” The lit. Hon’bie Sir Tej Pahadur Sapru, 
iM’esiding over the Non-Party Leaders’ (donfereneo held at Poona on 

.luly 2tJ, H' ll said .mere multiplication of the number of Indian 

jriond)ers will not produce that psychological etba-t on the Indian 
mind.” The lit. lJon’l)le Mukunda liam Jayakar in course of his 
sj)oecli moving tlio first resolution of the Poona Gonforonco, 
'd/.ed u]) tlio achievement of Lord Linlitligow : “We liavo 
got six Indians in place of three. No new departments have 
been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. fn the depart¬ 
ments wliicli were under Indians befoi’o, instead of one 
man working throe men will work now.” lie gave a rough estimate 
of tlio fresh financial burden that would bo imposed for nursing this 
“lirain wave” of the bureaucracy, i^kve to eiglit lakhs of rupees l)y 
way of sfdary to tlio now members ; two crores of rupees to enable 
the memhers to carry on their ‘increased” work. Tlio plea of 

“increased” work has been put forward for this bifurcation of the 
many departments. Curiously enough the cle])artmonts that have been 
subjected to this process are the one.s that have been or ought to bo 
least affected by the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru drew attention to 
Ibis aspect of the question, and its real significance. 

“One is lemptcd to ask whelber it is only in these feiiartmcnts which 
were hitherto held by Indiana that theic is congtalien of work and wliether the 
de])artnientH which were held hy English inenihers of the Civil Service, namely, 
Defence, Home and Einance, had not had additional work. If the departmentai 
work is examined I should be surprised if it did not turn out that work in the 
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Defence, Fiimuce ftiul Commiiiiicftiions clepurtmcnts baB increased....This process 

of division slionld not have betni confined to the dej)artracntH which were held 
by Indians. 'I’he meaning; of it was obvious. 4 lie three ])ortfolioB of finance, 
I defence anrl Home arc ].ortfolioH with which jiowcr is associated, and with which 
initiation of policy is associated.” 

In liis duly 22nd spoocb Mr. Aniory had spokon of tho new 

inombors heinj^ “iis represontative of and as rosponsivo to pultlio opinion 
;is the refusal of the Indian National Conf,*ress and 

Individual com- 'MuRlim League to co-operate makes possible.” 

members—not Having during the neKt seven days surveyed and 

their represent- understood tlic wide disa])proval in Iiulia of their 

alive character udniinistrativo ehangi^s, ho struck on anotlior key. 

Tills he liid on August 1 initiating the debate on 
the “ILiinvt stage of the India and Lurnia Esliiuiitos.” lie har]) 0 (l 
on the “individual coiiipotonce” ot th-'. n av ineinhe.rs more than four 

times in the (umrse of his small spo'-ch. “Individual co-oiieration in 
tho war olToit” : “fiidian public men who - as individuals w^cre by 
their aiiility ov essenti.vlly reproseiitalivo cbaiucter l>est fitted to 
strongtih( 3 U tiie (loveriiiueut “men whom ho (Lord Linlithgow) Ix'lieved 
iudividii.illy ii.’st lilted for the work in hand “tlie ini])ortant thing 
was to find a toa,m of individual competence.” In Ids duly 22nd 

sp'>oe]i Mr. .\inery liad spoken of associating witli India,’s Avar effort 
“representatives of alJ infhionlial sections of tlio community which 
wore ready to co*0])erato.” On August 1, he dropjied that ])lea. Why ? 
Had it anything to do wdth Mr. Moli.immad Ali Jinnalds cliallengo 

(juestioning the right of tlio Muslim memlicrs of the Executive Council 
and of the “Na,tional Defence Coimcil” to j-epresent anyliody hut 

Liemselves ? He made good Ids challenge hy compelling three of tlie 
four rremiers of tho “autonomy ministries” wliioli still functioned, to 
resign from llio latter body. Tluyv hai)])oncd to he T\luslims, and 

tdioy ac.ca-iptod tlie Muslim Tjcaguo W’rit, one ol them, tho Bengal 
Premier, AFoulvi Kazlul lliiq, uiidor violent protest against Mr. Jinnalds 
hectoring ways. 

Mr. Amer>'s edimb-doAAm Avas not a diliicult one. Britisli i^olicy 
in India so far as re]»resentiLtiAm and rcsjumsihle government avus 
c.oiicernod had boon built on the theory that tlio 

“There in no individual in India did not exist ; ho had no separate 
hidla” existence exc.ei»t in and through his Gr)iiimunal group. 

It lias never encouraged an -all-India feeling. Mr. 

Amery in a moment of forg-tfulncss might have spoken of Jndia 
Firsf. That Avas })Ost-prandial rlietoric indulged in a restaurant. In 
tlio grave and sedate atiiios])hcre of the House of Commons, AAutii all 
the weight of his oOiee heavy on his shoulders, where he was 
rc'quirod to do a eertain amount ot tight rope-daneing, balancing the 
Hindu against the Aluslim, he has to give authentic voice to British 
policy. This ho did in tho speech under notice Avhen ho declared : 
“There is no India as there is a Belgium or Holland, for instance.” 

lie did not elaborate tho theme. ITo could have done it by saying that 
there is no Indian ; there is Hindu, Sikh and Muslim, Scheduled castes and 
Christians, Princes and theii- subjects. As there is no India, there 
could ho no Indian entitled to take part in ruling his country as a 
representative of tho Indian people. IIo can bo accommodated in the 
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subordinate scats of the mighty if he agreed to como there as a 
Hindu or a Muslim or a Sikh or a Scheduled casteman or a 
Christian. The Minto-Morloy “reforms” ] lid the fouiidaiiun of this 
“communal raj ” In response to the Muslim League Deputation (l90G) Lord 
Minto underlined tlie i ngine^Ting of tliis structure. By his challenge 

Mr. Jinnah has only reminded Lord Linlitligow of the “charter” of 

separatism. The present generation of public men in India sliould be 

n'called to the source of tlio evil that has been poisoning India’s political life. 

‘‘J ftiii cmircly in ticcord with 3011 .1 am as firmly convinced as I believe 

you to be that any electoral repiesentation in India would be doomed to miKchievons 
failure whicli aimed at grantine, a personal enfranehisement re;.;;u(lh‘SH of the 
beliefs and tiAdilions of the einnmniiities eoinposing the population of India.” 

Wc have taken note ol Mr. Jinnah’s outburst against Lord 

Linlithgow for daring l,o “cavass mcmlv'rs of tlie Muslim League” “over 
The 7’i77ic.s realizes head of the leader and the exocutivo of the ])arty”. 

the iiiadfquacy It was a quarnd ])otvvoen two "confident friends”, 
of the July British or Anglo-Indian and Muslim. Its public dis- 
changes added to tlic gaiety of the world. It was an 

one-sided aflair. Mr. Jinnah was all iwed to do all the talking. 

But before we go into the details of this inti’resting episodo',' we 
should like to koc}) trace of the disappointments that overtook the 
hoi)es of l\Ir. Amery in announcing in the hisfc week of July with 

so much llouri'^h the news that there would be H Indians in the 

Governor-General of India’s Executive Council of 11 mcuiibers ; it 
presaged “a change not indeed in the form of tlu' constitution hut 

in its spirit.” The change” has i*einained unappreciated by the Ijidian 
public since it was announced. Our people assessed its true value 

as a sort of window-dressing required to l)olstor up a declining 
business. It took lliroe months for the public in Britain to realize 
the pretence and unreality of the whole tiling. The l^/nrs, “ancient 
defender of British Raj and all its work,” gave expression to this 
realization in the last week of November, 1941. It said : 

“Nolbiiig coidd be IohI and much more HYm!>ul)iy coidd be won by a deter- 

iiiineii and understanding eflibil to bring more \»f the Indian leadoiB.into a 

rePiHinsible share in the tasks of (h)vcrnment.Direct, participation in Kispons- 

ibility . ...is the only true basis of dcmo-racy.” 

A three months’ trial has proved that the multiplication of 

Indian members, a waste of Indian money, liavo failed. Lord Boaver- 
brook is a pillar of the ju’esont Britisli IMinistry, 
being its Alinister of Production. Ho controlled the 
out-spoken J- t'i'Uimj Nafinarn. I he exposure by this paper of 
Loj'd Linlithgow’s failure was cruelly devastating. 

“.to ])reteiul that India is united behind the Viceroy’s present policies is 

the most pitiful of folhes, and that Btatesmanship would lie banknqit if in such 

ciivumstanceB it did not. attemi)t to cscajie from the dead lock.” 

These criticisms we have learnt through experience to appreciate 
as indicating no more than haphazard attempts to diagnose a deep 
, -seated disease. There is no wide conviction in 

Charter” Britain that India holds the key to her existence 

Points.” a groat Power in the modern world, that failure 

to reconcile India’s self-respect with Britain’s necessi¬ 
ties would disrupt her Empire. Even members of the Churchill 
11 
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Governinont who have this conviction are powerless to influence their 
collf^agues a^nd supporters in iavour of an “a't of faith” in relation 
to India. The episode of tho “Atlantic Charter” exposed the weakness 
of their ])osition, and demonstrat^'d tlie strengrih of vested interests 
that hav(i been grcjwing iat and flabby by living on dividends from 

India and which feel tluit they coidd not hive these amenities if 

they lot go their grip on Inlia. ■\Ir. Winston Churchill, tho I’ritish 

Prominr, who is co-draitsuian v*dth President Roosevelt of tlie 

“Atlantic Charter,” is an n])holdor of llie traditions of British life 
that liavo boon built on the n.dininislration and exploitation of India 
“which ar'‘> ])arts of tlie same duty in the Govu*rumont of India,” 

to quote the words (.1 the late Lord Curzon who was Oovernor- 

Gomiial in this corintry, in the opening yoai's of this century. It 
was ho]) (1 that ]\Ir. Chtrcdiill’s sigi.aturo to the “Atlantic Charter” 

boro wilnes'^, to a chang ; in Ids outlook, tlia'. tho deadly ])'.“ril in 

which his country stood, h ul widened his vision. The Charter” 

doflnod “certain {!(;ininon juinciides in the national iiolicies of tludr 

respective countries ( U. S A. and Britain on which they base 

their hopes for a t»ett( r fuliu e of the world.” It was pidjlished 

to the world on August 11, I’JII. Its “8 Points” ran as follows : 

“First, their ceuiit.rics seek no n^rgandizcmont—tenKori.'d or other. 

“Second, they desire to sen no terriloriul changoB (Init do not accord with the 
freely*expresHed wishes of the peoples roiw crned. 

“Third, they resjK'ct the riaht of al! peojdes to choose the form of government 
under which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign riglits and self-govern- 
ruent restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

“Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

“JSixth, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they liope to see established 
a pence which will alTord to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will alTord assniance that all men in all lands 
may live out their live."* in freedom from fear and want. 

“Seventh, such a ]»cace should enable all men to traveihc the high seas aud 
oceans without hindrance. 

“Eightli, they believe that nil nations of the world for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons must come to the abandonmejit of the use of force. Since no 
future peace can be maintained if land, Rea or air anuaments continue to be 

employed by nations which Uireaten or may tlueaten aggression outside of 

their frontiers, they believe, ])ending the establish men I of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that disarmament of siieli natijns is essential. Tliey 
will likewise aid and encourage all other ]nacticable measures whivdi will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armament.” 

The PreRB of Britain, of the Uniti'cl Sta{<’-;. t.ul)])!('(! over with 
joy at this vision of a now lieaven undir wliidi there would be a 

now earth. India’s politically-inindcd pooplo who romem- 
-^^unllverfeTr'in*^ bored tho lato Prosident Woodrow Wilson’s “Fourteen 
application? Points”—tho hopes raised by them all tho world 
over, and of their Ixdrayal b\ tlie victorious powers 
— the majority amongst them were sceptical. Ihoy were not much 
assured by the statement of tho U. S. A. Secretary of State ( for 
Foreign Affairs), Mr. Cordell Hull, that the basic principles and fun- 
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damental ideas of the Churchill-Roosevolt doolaration were “universal 
in their practical application” ; nor 1>y that made in course of a speech 
delivered by the Deputy Premier of Britain, Mi-. Atlec, at a reception*' 
given him on August IG, hy the West African students in London. 

‘‘You will not. find in the detdarulionfl which iiave hccii made on behalf of 
the Government of thia country on war any Hiijr^icstion iliat the f-ecdom and social 
security for wldch we fif-dit siundd be (It'nieil to any of the races of mankind. 

Yesterday 1 was piivileced to asinoutice a derdaration of principles which 
apply, I believe, to all the peop.lea of the world.” 

Those* Hceiitics had not long to wait. The London Ecofioniifit 
had said that as there were '‘inconsistencies as well as obscurities in 
'’Glorious opportu text” of th<- "Charter”, they need to he clari- 

nlty” for an En- fled ; otherwise ‘ there may well be disastrous diver- 
glish-spenking genc^ of inter)notation in tlio hour of victory.” These 
leadership divergences could not, how^evor, wait so long. They 

appeared almost on the morrow'. IMr. Clturchill was, of course, fervent 
as one of the major ))roiihcts when in a w'orld hroad-cast made on 
August 25, ho a)))ieared to ri.so on his pinions to hail tlie vision of 
world-leadership hy the English-speaking nations. 

‘This was a mecMing which marks for over in the pagea of History the taking 
up hy the Knglish-speakiiig nations, amid all this peril, tnmnit and confusion, of 
the guidance of the fortunes of the bioad toiling masses in all continents, and our 
loyal effort without any elog of selfish iiit<‘icsi. to lead then) forward out of the 
miseries into whieli they have been i luugtd, back to the broad, high road of 
freedom and justice. 

‘'I'his is the highest honour and the most glorious opportunity which could 
ever have come to any branch of (he human race. When one beholds I)ow maiiy 
currents of extraordinary and terril)le evenlH have flowed together to make this 
harmony, even the most soe)^lical )»erson must have a feeling that we all have a 

chance to (day our part and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no 

mortal can foresee. 

The attempt to fly to the ethereal region of the Engli8h-.?peaking 
nations playing the pari, of "Big Brothc^r” to tlio other nations of 
the world was not as idealistic as the w'orld was 

"Too full of asked to believe. In the last three volumes of the 

pious platitudes” /i U'inud we have tried to trace the evolu¬ 

tion of this new imperialism. But to return to the 
“Atlantic Charter.” Conunandcr King-Halls Nafioiial Nnrs-Tjdfcr had 
characterized the programme embodied in it as "out of date before 
the ink was dry on the signatures.” The Church Commission of 53 
members representing the various sects of U. S. A. rrotestantism 

made in the first week of October, 194J, their "first formal comment” 

on the R( oscvc lt-Cliurchill jdan—"it is too full of pious platitudes.” 
The last lino of Point G had been lifted bodily from President Roosevelt’s 
inaugural address to the ‘‘77ih Congress.” These constituted the 3rd 
& 4th “freedoms’* of his text. Thi'y then presented, clause by 
clause, a criticism of the "8-Points” declaration. This is too long to 
quote. That on Points 4 A 8 is interesting and is quoted Ijelow : 

"Quite inadeguatc, because 'the IT. S. A. has in the past.treated our foreign 

trade as though it ia of no legitimate eoncerii to any one but otirsclvea.’ UnleBS 
Congress showa that it haa changed its attitude, tliia ))oiiit 'will he received with 

grave and warranted accpticiam.” 

“Peace can never be nRaured merely hy seeking to reaerve armament exclusi¬ 
vely for those nations which are so satisfied that tliey aeck only to maintain the 
8tatu% quo. This was the great illusiou of Versailles.” 
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Id India also neither the faithful nor the sceptics had to wait 
for long. The natural question liad Isecn asker!— “does the ‘Atlantic 

„ , Cliarfcr’ aiinly to India,” iust as on the outbreak of 

Mr. Cliurclilll takes lo , t i i “ 1 

India out of tl»c war the qia stifui was asked — whore 

“Joint Declaralioh” India which was made a belligerent wu’thout 

Iier consent stand in lelation to all the high-sound¬ 
ing words al)Out freedom anri dimoerioy wdiicJi Britain nnd her Allies 
W'ere hurtling through tlie air in ju^.tifying their oujx^sition to Ger¬ 
many ?” Tlie Chamheilain Government failed to give in 1939 a satisfac¬ 
tory reply ; so has the ('burchill (h)\ernm{nt failed to gi\e a satis¬ 
factory rei'ly in 1941. Jut more tlian tliree weeks the London Gov¬ 

ernment and its ‘*sid)i.r(linate branch” at Lt Ihi-Simla ke])t silent. But 
the silence was not (asy to maintain for long So Mr. Churchill 

who bad not opened liis lips on the subject of India during bis 

more than 19 months’ hnure as J’remier of Ihitaln and had been 

blamed for this silence—unusual for a master of the English language 

as be w’as—at last broloi silence. Tiiis lie did in eoui’se of a “w'ar 

review” made in the House of (’oinmons on Septeml)er 9, 1941. He 
began with tlie stojy of tlie meeting in I be heart of tlio Atlantic ; 
how^ in duly tlie President of the U. 8. A. bad expixissed a desire 
that he would “weleoine” a me('ting with the l■>riti^}l I’reinier to “survey 
the ontin) world position in relation lo the S( ttled eoinmon interests 
of our countries”. This led to a discussion of the “Joint Declaration” 
—what it meant and wliat it did not. !^lr. Chureliill adviscal us 

that “w’hen two parties liave agreed on a statement one of them 
sliall not tliereafier, without eoiisultation witli tlie otluT, iiroceed to. 
put sp(!cial or strange interjiivtaticms iqion tliis or tluit sentence/’ 

This must have uieaut that what he was sa>ing on tlie occasion 

was done after consultation witli “Uie other” signatov> to the ‘‘Joint 
Declaration” ; otheiwiso the advice was pointless. Though this is 

diflicult to reconcile with the wonis tlr.it followed iniinediately : “I 
proiiosc, th( refore, to sjK'ak onl> in an exclusive s^ nse”. JJoes the 

lihraso “in an exidusiie sense” mean that ]\Ir. (’hurehill was jiutting liis 

“own exclusive” intei’iirelation on tlie. “Atlantic Chaiter,” tliereby 
lireaking bis wise a(i\i(e? Ikjtsii’t l'le^i(^e]lt Eooscvelt by bis silence 
support of the Chureliill intcrjire.tatiou endorse the repudiation of bis Foreign 
Secretary by tlie Prit.isli 1‘romier ? Then Ik* iuoceet'ed to say what 

the “Joint Declaration” did not mean. Firstly, it did “not try to 

exiilain bow' tlio hioad ])iin<iples ])roclaimetl by it arc lo bo applied 

to each and every case.” Secondly, 

“The Joint l)ccittration (1(»C8 not qualify in any way the vaiione HtatemcntB 

of iHilicy wliieh have hton made from time to lime about development of 

conHliluiional povcinmcnt in India, Buima or other parts of the British empire. 
VVe )mve jJedged hy tlie Jleclaraiion of Angnst, BUD to help India to obtain free 
and equal ]'Uitneiship in the Jliitish Commonwealth ol Kaceb Hubjeet, of eourse, 
to the tultilment of the ohligatioiiB arising fiom our long eonneetion with India 
and onr reBiionsihililies to iiH many ereedn, raecB and iiuereBlB. Burma also is 
covetcd hy our eoiiBidered ])olicy of catabliBhing Bunua’B Belf-govciumcnt by 
meaBuicB already in piogrcBB. 

The bringing in of the topic of India into this part 
siiccel) does not fit in well'into this part of his 
counUiea nppears to be forced into it. Then Mr. Churchill 

proceeded to explain what the “Atlanic Charter” did mean. 
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‘At the Atlanlio meeting:, we had in mind primarily the extension of the 
sovereignty, Belf-governmrnt and national life of the States and nations of Europe 
now under Nazi yoke and the principles which would govern any alterations in 
territorial boundaries of countries which may have to be made. That is quite a 
separate problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing institutions in 
regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the liritish Crown. We have made 
declarations on those matters which are complete in tiiems Ives, free from 
ambiguity, and related to tlie conditions and circnmslances of the territories and 
peoples affected. They will he found to he entirely in harmony with the conception 
of freedom and justice which inspired the joint declaration. 

This cloiir-cut interiu'clatioo of tho “Atlantic Cliartt-r” disai)j)ointed 
a few in India, oxasiierated the many, and slrt ngi hened the position 

Indian Central sceptics and the cynics. ‘1 he (expression of tlicse 

LeglHlature con- various feelings found a foriuii in the Indian L(^gis- 

deinns Cburchliro lativo Assembly on Octobor 2h, JfKl. when Moulvi 

interpretution Ahdur Bashood Chowdhury (Assam, Mahonimedan) 

moved lus resolution. 

■‘That the Assembly i((‘.ommcisdcs to the (Jovernor-dcneral in Council that 
im^^ediate steps he taken lo give (ffcct, in the case of India also, to the joint 
decision of the Jhiiish Premier and the J'rcsident of the United Slates of Ameri(;a 
commonly known as (la* Atlantic Charter for creating a new wot id war.” 

The inov( r of this resolution apiieared to lie a])ologetic in his 

utterances wltich can lie explained by tho atniosiihero of hostility 
Linlithgow Cover- emanating from his lellow-memhers, furious with ano- 
umcMit’s helpless- ther example of hypocrisy in high places in the 

ness Mr. Aney’s British Government. Almost all tlio speakers brought 
cyn c sill cup-hoards of history the mar.y ins¬ 

tances of “promises utttred to the cars and broken in the spirit”. 
Mr. damnadas Mehta from l^omhay, and PaiKlit Laksluiii Kanta 

Maitra from Bengal, were specially cornscating in thtir invectives. 
Both of them ai»i)cared to feel the insult, the latter si)ecially, implied in 
the recommendation that their nation should ho going with the begging 
howl for treedom, for HuarnJ, to leaders of nlien nations. But despite 

tliis ang'cr and resentment the dominating si)irit of tho debate appea¬ 

red to bo marked by scepticism and cynicism. The leader of the 
House, IMr, ^laeiliav Sriliari Anew, speaking on Ix-half ed' tho Govern- 
uieiit, frankly stated that ‘constituted as wc aro ” tlie members cannot 
expect the Government of India to ‘‘form or (‘Xjness its own conclu¬ 
sions on tlie floor of this House.’’ Ho recognistd that tho Churchill 

statement had created “.i position of ambiguity’’ on the practical 

application to India of the general prineiides broadcasted through the 
“Atlantic Cliarter” ; Ids own “inference was tliat they (Mr. Cluirchill 
and Bresident Boosevelt) were probably referring to those countries 

which have lost their freedom in course of this war.” He would not, 

however, be dogmatic ; those who had sigiud it were the “proper 

persons to say what was in their minds”. “Olliers”, the rest of us 
who were making so much noise, “can only inte^rpret it in tho light 
of dictionaries and granimar and other things.” Tlirough these w^ords 
peeped out the man who has had no illusions with regard to British 
declarations and practices—the Marhatta politician guided by his 

never-failing realism. 

The grave subject that has so long occupied our attention, it 
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Lovers’ qufvrrol 
between Mr. 
flinnuh & Lord 
Linlithgow 


is a relief to turn from it, to the lovers’ giiarrol between Mr. 

Mahomed Ali Jinuah and Lord Linlithgow. We have 
had time only to refer to it in a previous page. 
It ropo out of the Amory-Linlithguw plan for the 
expansion of the latter’s Lxecutivo Council and the 
setting up of the “National Lefeneo Council." On the 20th of 'Tuly, 
1941, the Governor of Bom})ay, Sir Roger Lumley, wrote a letter to 
Mr. dinnah letting him know “the intentions" of Lord Linlithgow on 
the changes ho was going to make for “administrative reasons." 
Referring to the establishment of the “National Defence Council" and 
its ineinhership of 30—of which 9 will be drawn from the Indian 
States—Sir Roger natuially enough took care to indicate wdiat was 
in the mind of his immediate chief. 


‘"'Ihc Viceroy ie|j;ai(lH it as cBsential tlist the {irest Muslim community nhould 
be iTpresfiiled on that C-uunfil by pernoiiH of the hi^dicHt pioniiurnce iind capacity. 
He luiH accordingly invited the rreniicia of AsHitm, liciii-al. the runjab and Sind 
to Berve an inenibeiB of if. and he baa extended iiMifationB to other prominent 
MuRliiuH, such as fsir Muhomed UHnian.” 


This “advance informatioii" did not, however, soften Mr. Jinnah’s 
attitude ; in his reply to Sir Roger sent the next day he regretted 
Amery-Linllthgow derision made hy the Government ; he could not 

plan will only “appnA’o" of the Governor-General inviting “Muslim 
“einharrass’' tbo League Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer" 
Muslim League knowing full W’ell that this W’ould “embarrass the 
Muslim League organisation"; he hoped and trusted that the head of 
the Administration would “avoid such a contingency"—“help" Mr. 
.linnah’s organization to avoid such a contingency would have been 
the more correct thing to say ; it was “hardly fair or proixr" that 
these gentlemen should be “ai)proachcd.over the head of the presi¬ 

dent and tlio executive of the All-Jndia Muslim League"; it would 
bring “no credit" to the Government if it succeeded in “alluring" 
them aw'RY from tljcir allegiance to their organization. In spite of 
this note of warning, the Government proceeded w’ith their plan. 
Three Muf-lim pi.blic men—oiio a rntnibor of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, Sir Sultan Ahmed, and the other tw^o—Sir 
Akhar Ilydari and Sir Ferozc Khan Noon—attached openly to no 
Muslim political organization—were appointed to the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council ; the Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam— 
members of the League—and of Sind an opponent of the League— 
w^ere appointed to the Defence Council. 

The dove-cots of tho Muslim League began to angrily buzz at 
this defiance of tho mandate of tho (organization intimated to Lord 
Mr. JinrahB threat Linlithgow through tho letter to Sir Roger Lumley. 
of (lihctplliihry Tho general public could not understand the cause or 
action given effect causes (d this anger. It knew that the Muslim 
League had hit unable to aecept the 8th August 
( 1940 ) offer of Lord Linlithgow. On the present occasion tho scheme 
was almost “similar"—the typansion of the Governor-Gcnerars 
Executive Cc>uncil and the setting up of the “National Defence 
Council"—w'ith just a little difference. This difference w^as brought 
out by Moulvi Kozlul Huq in his letter of resignation ( Sept, 8,1941 ) 
of meiiibership of the W'oiking Committee and of the Council of tha 
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All-India Muslim Leaguo—that last year’s proposal was conce rned with tho 
formation of an “an expanded war council eumposed of Indian States and 
tvpresentativos of tho various political pirtios of India/’ Tho present 
Defence Council will bo composed of “Indiaii Slates an 1 repres^nta- 
tiveB of the various provincen.” This, tho Hi ugal l^’emii'r maintained, 
made “a fundamental dilTeiv.nee” between the two proposals. On tho 
present occasion there were va.-ancies to bo filled up in the portfolio 
of Law^ and of that charg<;d with Edneation, Health, Eduoaiion and 
Indians Overseas. Sir Sultan Ahmed, who liappen.al to he a inom)) 0 r 
of the League Working Coiniuitioe, was ai)poii)itod to the former. 
There was no League resolution whicdi stood in tlio way of any 
Muslim Tjeaguor agreeing to fill up a post, fallou vacant, under tho 
Government. Ho could not come wiihin tho “mischit f” of tho Leaguo 
resolution passed on Septcnd)ei* iid, 1940. Hut Sir Sultan was 
condemned-expelled from tho League: Ids plea in this behalf being 
brushed aside as “peuiilo.” So was Bogiiin Shah Nawaz whoso 
plea that she had boon invited as “ii i-o{)rosentativo of w^omen and 
as representative also of the riiniab'’—was call w] “childish.” Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan—rreinier of tho i'unjjvh and Sir Muhamniod 
Saadulla, Premier of Assam—saved their skin })nt not their face ))y 
resigning ironi ihe Dehmce Council ; Moulvi Fazlul iluq ah,o resigned. 
But for the temerity ol ]nihlicly challenging ]\Ir. Jinnadi’s autocracy and 
arbitrary use of powers delegat(;d to him by the anruiul session of 
the League and of throwing other choice adjectives at liiin, lie had 
to pay a price. His compliance with the League resolution did not 
save him from expulsion. For reasons unstated Mr. Jjnnah did 
not touch Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir Feroze Khan Noon. His writ 
was not issued against them, thus taking away much from his 
claim that his organization ‘rei)ro 9 eDted authoritatively the Muslim 
community”. 

This “domestic fund,” jmhlicly staged, had its serious side also. It 
touched on the conduct of Lord Linlithgow. When the p(‘/\^‘0/inil 
“Basis oT appoint- of tho “National Defence Council” was announced, 
meiiP’to Defence and the names of tho four Premiers of the onlj 
Council—two ‘'autonomy Ministries” in India were found in it—the 
Terslons other eight having resigned as a protest against 

British policy in India— the question was naturally raised—did these 
gentlemen, tliroe of wTiom happened to be nicrnl^ers of the supreme 
executive of the All-India Muslim League, did they join the Council 
in their official capacity, in virtue of the position they held as heads 
of Ministries ? Tlie public innocently believed that this w^as so ; tho 
gentlemen concerned also acted under this belief. But Mr. Jinnah’s 
angry outburst from Hyderalmd (Deccan), dated July 30, 1941, that 
members of the League who wore co-operating with the Amery-Linlithgow 
plan had laid themselves open to “disciplinary action’' told tho w^orld 
that something was w^rong. The myf^tery surrounding the matter cleared 
on September 26, when in pursuance of tho League Working Com¬ 
mittee's resolution passed on that day, both the Assam and the 
Punjab Premiers resigned from the Defence Council. In their state¬ 
ments on the ^bject both of Ihcm expressed “surprise” that the 
“basis of appointment” to the Defence Council appeared to have 
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hacl two versions. They had boon told that they wore to bo invited 
to this now organization as Premiers of their j)rovinces. But in a 
letter writteai on ,1uly 20 ]>>' the Governor of J^oinl)ay to Mr. Jinnah 

they found t he otlier '‘l)asis of appointment” stated in clear language— 
they were appointed as “re.prosontativos of the great ]MusHm community.” 
Afr- Jinnali read out this letter at the Working Committee meeting. 
The next day, duly 27, a (‘(unnuiitiq/n^ from Simla was issued, trying 
to ox])lain this disei'(']>ancy. It stated the obvious—that Sir Sikander 
Hyet Khan, Sir 'Muliammed Saadulla, Aloulvi Fazlul Hiiq and Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh were in the Council as Premiers of their 
rospeed.iv(i provinces. But the hu!-<'aucracy could not resist the temptation 
of adding a new appeal on h('half of the obvious ; this they did by doing 
a little homage to the sheet-anchor of their policy, to the “Communal 
God” of tlieir own cnaition. Hut the angry God was not so easily ])roi)iti- 
ated. On July 28, Air Jinnah gave to the ]Hihlic the corresi)ondence between 
him and the (Itjvornor of Bombay. Tt a])})oar‘d therefrom that during 
a “conversation’’ heJAveen Lord Ijinlitbgow and Air. Jinnah Indd on 
August 16, tlie latter had told the Governor-General tluit that was tlie “first 
time” he lioai’d that the Premiers had been invited to the Defence Council in 
“their ofljisal ca]iacity We h.ive quoted in a previous i)age an extract from 
the llombay Governor’s I'd,ter indicating the p)olicy followed. This finds fuller 
expression in the following words of the Government of Imlia counninntjuc : 

“Tt gocH \^itth)ut. thnt in thr condiiioiiH of India it not possible 

to peparate in estimating tiu* clmraclrr or (•('inposiiion of any public body Ibr 

comnninity or tlm individual from his r(‘prcscntutivc capacity. It was clearly 

desirable, too, tbal in u body designed to be as generally je)>ieseiitative as was 
pratd.icuble, eaie slionld be taken to tnhure hdequato it pies( iitation to Ihi; gnat 
Muslim comnninity.” 

The writer of the nuunuDiiquv did not teel that there was any 
contradiction lietwecn ibis conctrn f('r communal I'cpresciitation and 

the policy that liad guided tlie composition of the 
■family finuf’’- Defence Council, expressed in bis own words—"the 

w'hat Ifl it due to ? allocation of the scats assigned to Ihitisli India was 

primarily by iirovinces.” His masters did not ytd. 
know that they must bo prepared to idnce the “first fi’uits’’ of their 
policy in the bauds of the loaders of the Aluslim Longue before tliey 
could be allowed to approach the inner sanction of the community. 
In all jdaces of pilgrimage, whether at Benares, (jr at Jerusalem, 
or at Alecea, (boro are guardians at. the gates who have first to be 
fiatishod with offorings. In high politics also whore religion has been 
called in to subserve material jiurposes, it is part of wisdom to 
obs'^rve this rule. Failing to do so, the Amory-Linlitbgow combine 
invited and received “a robufT from those on whom they bad fawned,’ 
to use Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru's expressive language The Jinnah 
touch was more cruel—“according to Sir Sikander Ilyat Khan, the 
'Viceroy was double crossing him." 

This episode w^as not the only sym])tom of ATnslim League 
dissatisfaction with things as they were. It is too early to interpret 
the many influences that must have worked to cn'ate the impasse 
that needed a ‘purge ” of even so consibL nt a communal iiolitician 
as Maulvi Fazlul Iluq who can boast even to-day that he has been 
holding the banner of his community aloft “in the teeth of opposition 
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from the most highly cultured, the most organized, and the most 
powerful non-Muslim community in India"—the Bongaleo Hindus. On 
the surface it appeared to be a conflict between the individual and 
the party. Whether there were impersonal forces working in the 
heart of Muslim society in India, of liberalism against obscurantism, of 
the spirit of toleration against fanaticism in religious thought and conduct 
—we find few signs in the controversial literature to indicate their 
presence. Both Mr. Jinnah and the men and women whom ho drove 
out of the Muslim League swore by separatist conceits and ambitions, 
uttered separatist slogans ; their utterances and activities did not show 
that they were prepared to grow out of the limitations they had imposed 
on themselves. Their attempt to capture political power, one can 
understand. But by their tactics they have created more difficulties 
for their community than they can solve. The ‘^urgo” of Muslim 
League members from the Bengal Ministry is an instance of this 
development. 

In response to Muslim League aggressiveness the Hindu Maha- 
sabha movement has b(ion able to wean away the many progressive forces 
that wont to the building up of the Indian National 
Congress, that have boon trying to create unity out 

dignity of the diversities of our national life. Since the out¬ 

break of this war LDu organization has be(3n doing its 
best to contribute to the success of war-efforts, frankly deedaring that 
for the advance of their community’s particularistic interests—militariza¬ 
tion and industrialization of the Hindus—“Ilindudom must ally, 

unhesitatingly, in a spirit of responsive co-operation with the war-effort 

of the Government.by joining the army, navy and air forces in as 

large a number as possible,” to quote the words of Sri Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, President-elect of the 23rd session of the Maha- 
sabha. The speech from which these words are being quoted was 
to have been delivered by him at Bhagalpur during the last week of 
December, 1941. The bureaucracy of Bihar, however, put a ban on 
the session, leaving no choice to the leaders of the Mahasabha but 
defiance of this ban. The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Kumar Ganganand Singh of Durbangha, and its Secretaries were all 
arrested. The President-elect, the Working President, Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. Moonje, Dr. 
Sir Gokul Cliand Narang, Mr. N. C. Chatterji, Raja Maheswar Dayal, 
Bhai Paramananda, Rai Gunendra Krishna Ray, and hundreds of 
leading Hindus were arrested on the way to or at Bhagalpur. This 
aberration could hardly be exjilained. The plea of J^nkrid has been 
trotted out. But the authorities of the Mahasabha had decided that 
th'^ir session would conclude its sittings three days before this Muslim 
festival, long enough for things to settle down in that city and its 
neighbourhood. It is also to bo noted that the local Muslim commu¬ 
nity made no public representation to Government expressing any 
apprehension with regard to interference with the religious ceremonies 
connected with Bakrid. The officiousness of the Bihar bureaucracy 
is liable to one interpretation—and one only—the interpretation that 
found such a classic expression through the lips of the late Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, that of two wives—the favourite Muslim wife etc. 
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The Governor-General when approached at Calcutta for relief by 
Sir Manmatha Nath j\Iuk}jorii, ox-Chiof Justice oC the Calcutta High 
The Maha Sabha Court and IT’esident of tlie Dengal Hindu Maha 
stand a part of Sahha, is reported to have refused to interfere with 
alMndia develop- a matter “which was essentially a provincial one.” 

It IS self-satisfied smugness like tliis that has made the 
Linlithgow regime such a dismal failure, that drives oven men like 
the Rt. Hon’hle Srinivasa Sastii to declare tliat “bent and broken as 
he was in age, his sluggish IJood ran somewhat swiftly” as he 

moved the resolution condemning tlie Hliagalpur ban at the last 

session of the National Liberal federation of India held at Madras on 
December 2G and the succeeding days. A lover of “constitutionalism” 
that bo has been all bis life—even bo thought that the Hindu 
haidovs at Bbagalpur could not have “done less under the circumstan¬ 
ces.” The studied moderation of his language (Uiglit to have warned 

Government that matters were being allowed to go “too far” ; that 
they could not ])lay with tlie “ordinary rule” which required of the 
Government to assist the peoiJo to ]K'rform their lawful duties and 
exorcise their lawful rights This Linlithgow failure—for, the ultimate 
responsil)iTity of the Ciovernov-Gennil cannot be shirked by the plea of 
a lu'ovincial issue with which the Central Executive Government 
need not interfere—will roiiiain a count against the Administration. 
From certain points of view the fight lor elementary rights of citize nship 
fought by the leaders of tlie Hindu Maha Bnhha aligns it with the 
ior(;es represented in the Satiiagraha. movement, guided and controlled 
by Mahatma Gandhi, which has shown a now way to men and 
women for the assertion of their dignity. Even the Muslim League 

through all its threats and bombast talks of imitating the Congress 
technique. 

From this time on till Japanese forces apjieared at Penang on 
the Bay of Bengal, when “the Ja]> liad achieved command of the 
Even tliiriiig cri- the war’s second w’-cok,” there was 

Bis there was ‘nothing doing,” nothing to report on any easing of 

racial dlscri- tension between British Iiiqierialism and Indian 

mination Nationalism. The 25 days of Japan’s victorious 

march during 1912 exposed before all the world the slender basis 
of the peace that BriLain had imposed on tliis r-gion of the earth. 
The moral and physical disruption oi men and things in Malay that 
we witnessed during these few days has very few relieving features 
to enhance men’s respect for profiteers from imperialism. Even in 
the worst days of this deliacle racial discrimination marked the 
conduct of political and social loaders in Malaya and Burma. It was 
even darkly hinted and made much of by Jap propagandists that 
in the use of soldiers made up of various racial and colour groups 
in "the “Grand Army’’ of iJm United JS'ation,^ in this area there 
had been some sort of discrimination. It is not possible to bring 
home this charge to any individual commander. The following from 
the London Daily Mail dated Decemlier 20, 1911, may help us to 
understand the matter in its real sotting : “The British Command 
is deliberately using only part of its sfci'ongth at these forward areas, 
keeping substantial forces, including Australians, in reserve.” It ig 
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not for the lay man to go into tho reason or reasons for the 

tactics adopted. Wo know that 1)y tho end of December the British 

had been “out-numbered four-to-one ( or more ), out-planned, out¬ 
gunned, later out-tanked.” Confronted )>>' such a desperate situation 
they decided to yield all of Malaya “saving the Australians for a 
compact shield of men north of Singapore.” Tliis must liave 

})een tho reason for tho tactics on which such a sinister interpreta¬ 
tion has been placed. But there cannot be any manner of douljt that 

as in tho Pearl Harbour so in Malaya and Burma there have been 
failures in correct conduct. 

Tho safety of Indians in Jap-infested areas is of immedieto 
concern to us, however. Wo know hardly anything about how tho 
() or 7 lakhs of Indians in Malaya have been faring, 
?n^Ja^-?iifested”* Jai)aneso moved too quickly for them to havo 

time to evacuate. But wo know what hai)pcned to 
Indians in Burma—men, women and children—10 
lakhs of them. As we send these pages to tho press we learn that 
nearly half of them have fbid to tlieir country ; more than 05 per 
eeni of them have lost their all ; they have returned to their country 
in rags and depend on the charity of their neighlicmrs for their (lail>"‘ 
needs. Tho “Burma Koad” from liashio had carried a message of 

hope to China, had stood as a s>ml)ol of lu^r unconquerable spii’it. 
But the “Burma Roads*' that went north through jungles and hills, 
and carried those laklis of people to India will live in history as 

symbols of death and mis(ir), littered with tlio hones of men, women 
and children—thousand of them—who died of distaiso and starvation, 
haunted by the incoinjattnce of olllcialdom and tho brutality of 
Burmans. Mr Madhav Srihari Aiicy who is in charge of the port¬ 
folio of “Indians Overseas” was responsible for a jvangements that ought to 
havo been made to make the exit oi Indians as comfortablo as practicable 
under war conditions. British administration in Burma broke down ; Indians 
were left to their own devices or to tho mercy of Burmans. The report 
tendered by the five lakhs that could arrange to come through tho 
huiTor is not creditable to lUirmans ; a pall has fallen over tho fate 
o!' tho other iive lakhs of Indians. Tho Inrlian nnmher charged with 
looking after their safety and honour could do little lor the relief of 
the former. Red tape appeared to have halted his activities ; the 
military bureaucracy which resented civilian intcilcrcnco had its hands 
full in arranging for the retreat of tho soldiery iroiii Burma. The 
“No Man’s Land” ]}et\v('en India and Burma was beyond Mr. Aney’s 

jurisdiction ; his being a peace-time job. The newly-organized Civil 
Defence portfolio was hardly out of its swaddling cloth. Bo Indians— 
men, women and children—tied from Burma. And the Indo-Buima 
Agreement and the heutfd controversy generated thereby—all this 
became irrelevant. In October, 1941, the Central Legislature at Simla 
had debated on tho best way of protecting tho material interests and 
the honour of tho ten lakhs of Indians in Burma. Before December 
was out their material interests became the^ playthings of fate ; they 
left these in ruins in tho towns and villages and the path-ways of Burma, 
victims to the rapacity of Biirmans, and to the “scorched earth” 

policy followed by the military in Burma. They had neither the time 
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nor tho inclination nor the power to think these, of arranging for 
their protection. Life was more valuable. 


With this story of ruin in our immediate neighbourhood, fire 
and sword standing at our doors, the war in Euro])o recoded to 
the distance that it phy.sically has been ; its 

influence on our fate and h)rturjos had to l)e appreciated 
Pidia*^ with an effort of intellect. The Jap was at our 

gates. And w'o wore unprepared. Tho shame and 
humiliation of it made vivid our helplessness. Ijord Linlithgow could 
only dilate on the virtues and beauties of his August 8 (1940) offer ; 
make the usual apjioal to the people of India to forget tlicir domestic 
differences” and work togt-iher as a wliule. The National Liberal 
Federation meeting at Madras a]»pealcd both to the Government and 
the people to view the situation “realistically”, emphasising at the same 
time that “unity between the Government and the people” could 
become possible only by “a change in the policy of Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment towards India.” Tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha declared tbi’ough 
its Prosidont, 8ri Vinayak Dainodar Savarkar, that “Japan’s entry into 
tho war against Pritain and the United States need not cause any change 
in tho attitude taken up ])y the Hindu Mahasablja towards the war 
effort...calculated to contribute to India’s clefeiiiO." But fear was expressed 
by British papers that Japan will be trying to exploit the dying embers 
of Pan-Asiatic feeling. One of them, the Mduchcdfr Utiardiati if we 
remoriibor aright, wont so far as to darkly liint that if tho British 
Government persisted in its flirtations witli Muslim separatism, there 
might bo found Hindu public men to lend their ears to the siren songs of 
Jap propagan(iists. Tlie Working Commit too of tho All-India Muslim 
Loagiui moeling at Nagpur ('xpressed alarm at tlio “growing tendency in a 
section of the British 1‘ress and politicians who under tlie stress of 
war against tlie Axis I'owcrs and tPo entry of Ja])ari in tlie w^ar, 
are urging a revision of tlie inlicy hitherto followed and start a policy of 

appeasement of the Congress.” If such a dire calamity was thrust 

on them by the Govornment, the Muslims will, the Committee warned, 
“1)3 comiielled to resist it with all tlie force at tlieir command”, I’osul- 
ting in “a serious impediment of the countiy's war efforts whicli has 
so far been largely carried on with the help and suiiport of 
I^lussalmans.” The AlPJndia Women’s Conferenco meeting at Cocananda in 
Andhra Desa under tho presidency of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
gave expj'ession to authentic Indian feeling wlien it said that “Britain’s 
statements reganling her war aims cannot make any moral appeal to 
the peoples of the world as long as she refuses to alter her present 
policy in ngard to India.” 


Congress 

re-htated 


Tho Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress meeting at Bardoli, after 14 months, passed 
a resolution on December 39, 1941, reiterating its 

belief that 


“full freedom for the people of India is cBBential, even more B})ecially at the 
prcBont state of world turinoilB not only for India’s sake, but for the Bake 
of the world.” 

During these 14 months the Congress, under the leader- 
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ship of Mahatma Gandhi, had been engaged in a fight for "freedom 


Reversion to 
Bombay resolution 
of Sept., 1940 


of speech and coiTeF.i)onding action” which is the 
"breath of democracy.” During this fight 25,000 
Congressmen had suffered imprisonment and "many 
thousands who offered SatyaijVdlia in tlie Fi'ontier 


Province and elsewd^re w^ero not arrested.” And, alter giving due 
consideration to OT the facts, internal and external, tliat have been 


shaping world history during these months, the Committoo reverted 
to the policy laid down hy the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Committee passed on September IG, 1940. This resolution bad invited 
Gandhiji’s leadership of the Congress which he had resigned as a 
result of the "Poona offer” of co-operation wdth war-efforts in India. 

The "Poona offer”, that had hoped “to end the deadlock in India. 

in co-operation of the British people”, had lowered the flag of 
non-violence to meet exigent dangers, stood revoked. The Bombay 
resolution sought fo restore the policy and practice hitherto followed— 
"the policy and practice of non-violence, not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but, so far as this may be possible of application, in free 
India.” This return of the Congress "prodigal” at Boni])ay enabled 
Gandhiji to take up the leadership of the Congress again, and help 
it organize the Safyatjrafia Movement (l940—’41). 


But discussions in the Working Committee at Bardoli opened 
his eyes to the fact that the majority of its mcmb('rs were not 

prepared to take up the position that "the Congress 
Dretallon of these refuse participation in the present or all wars 

various changes on the ground principally of non-violence.” This was 
the “interpretation” that Gandhiji had put on the 

Bombay resolution ; his “astonishment*’ was groat, therefore, when he 
found most members differing from it. And on re-reading the 

Bombay resolution ho found that they wwe right, and that he 
"had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear.’’ This 
discovery^ of his own error left him no choice l)ut to retire from 


Congress leadership—leadership in "the struggle for resistance to war 
effort on grounds in which non-violence was not indisponsablo*’—in 
which, as the other members thought, the "opposition need not bo 
on the ground of non-violence.” lie addressed a letter to Moulana 


Ahul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, asking to bo relieved of 
the responsibility laid upon him ])y the Bombay resolution. The 
Working Committee did this hy a separate resolution, assuring him 
at the same time that the Congress "would like to extend its (non¬ 
violence) scope as far as possible even in a free India.” This 
resolution and Gandhiji's decision left the Congress free to take up 
the "Poona” position again ; the Bardoli resolution showed that the 
door was "not barred altogether against the Congress participation” 
in w^ar effort, "certainly not on the ground of non-violence.” This 
has been Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Bardoli resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, passed in full appreciation of the 
developments precipitated by Japan's attack on British, U. S. A. and 
Dutch possessions in south-east Asia. The Congress did not make 
any "offer” to the Government ; the Government did not show any 
inclination to take advantage of the "Poona” spirit. 
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Weakened by internal differences, frustrated by Government 
policy, confronted b^^ bureaucratic incompetence, threatened by a near 
invasion of their territories and waters and the air 
Rabiiulra Nath over their heads—people in India appeared to have 
Tagore resigned themselves to the disturbance of the many 

cerlaintios of their existence. This spirit of resignation 
ill accords with tlie dignity of human nature ; it cannot help ua to 

defend and protect even our material interests. Disgust with a short¬ 

sighted State policy may be largely responsible for the helplessness 
that is being widely felt. But against State policy in India our 
I)eople have battled, and come out with morale toned up, with 
understanding cleared, with national cohesion strengthened, with national 
self-respect re-vivified. For a century j^rophots, philosophers, and poets 
have been thinking of this better and higher life for India’s men and 
women, have been singing of the glory to bo in the life of their 

people. We look to them ; wo have need of them. One of them 
who combined in himself for about half-a-century all these functions 
for us, left us, on an August day, wdien w'o needed him most. During 
the Swadeshi days Ik? w^as the minstrel of our awakening, inspiring 
us to do and dare. We who w'ore young in those days are what 

we are to-day l)e('ause he lived and w'orkod in our midst, spoke to 

us, sang to us. During the humiliation of the Jallianwala days ho 
divested himself of honour conferred on him by the bureaucracy and 
dared stand among his insulted countrymen as one of themselves. 
In every crisis of our national life since those days he has stood forty years 
back forth as the organ voice of our national yearnings, as the singer of 
“flaming words to the assembly.” Tiic W’orld also looked upon him 

in this light. China looked at Santi-NiJcelmi with hop(5, Japan for 

approbation. IJe, one of the elders of the human race, suffered agony 
wdiere human dignity was trampled under foot ; his burning wmrds 
Bcorcdiod the aggressor and the oppressor ; his songs inspired the down¬ 
trodden to stand uj) in front of regnant wTong and shame it into 
observing the decencies of human life. Centuries laboured to give 
birth to a human being ondow^ed with such a myriad mind, with 

such a thousand-pet ailed heart. lie bore the name of the Sun-God ; 
under his gaze Nature and man's world warmed into new 

beauty. He carried to the world’s heart the message of this new 
creation. And the world received it wdth thankfulness. Today the 

messenger of all this light, of all this hope, of all tliis 

inspiration, has wdnged his flight beyond the eternal seas. We 

sorrow, and the world sorrow^s with us. But with this feeling is 

mingled the sense of glory that such a man had lived araosgst us, 

had spoken to us, had sung to us. Injpelled by these feelings we 

join in the world's procession that carries its homage to the memory 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore. May his inspiration abide with us, help 

us to come with dignity out of the testing time that confronts us ! 

(Specially co^itrihiited by Sri Sure.sh Chandra Deb). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—10th. to 22nd. November 1941 

Indian Troop.s in aci’ion 

Convention was laid aside on Uic opRiiinp: day of the autumn session of tlie Council 
of State at New I 'ellii on tlio lOtli. November 1011 when iniinediafely after the 
BweariiifT-in of new nmmhers amor);:; wliom were four Kxeciilive Couneillors, Str 
Archihuld Wiivcdl, A/dxir Jhiddii, Sir Feroz Khun and iJr. E, Rdfjhabeniira 

the Ih'esident weleonied the new Comniaiitler-in-Oliief, in a Hj'e<*eh la'conntiii^ 
the ))rilliancc and sound strate^ij witli wlo.-h Eir Archihuld Warcll Imd earried 
out his oi)er,itions last yf’ar in the Midille JOast. Jlis n'cent visit to Ihirma and 
Malaya, declared the President, siiould result in an even i.Tcater eo-ordination of 
war effort throughout this area, so essential for India’s secuiity. 

Briefly aeknowledjAiui; tins (lil)utc and more elahorafely answerinijj a 
question, (iieneral Wavell referred to the < 4 Teat part played by Indian troops in 
the various tlieatres in the IMiddle Ka.st. The following is the text of Sir Archibald 
Wavcll'n statement :— 

“It pivps me mue.h pleasure to respond to the requefit of the Hon’blc Member. 
As Commander-in-thiief in the Middle Kast for two years, I can pive personal 
testimony to the splendid part )iiayed by the Hritisli and Indian troops from India 
irj the eontrihutinp to the (lestruetion of &Iari>}uil Graziani's invndinp arn y in 
the Western Desert of K^ypt, and to the extinction of the Italians’ East 
African Empire. 

“When my predecessor rei»Iied to a similar question on March 10 last, ho 
recounted the preat achievements of the 4lh and btli Indian Divisions in the 
Western Desert and in the Sudan and Eritrea. At the time he Hi)oke, t)m preat 
majority of these trooim stood before the towerinp heiphts of Keren, where the 
whole of the Italian forces in Eritrea, reinforced from Al)yssinia, hail patlicred 
to bar further propress towards the capital, Asmara, and tlie port, Massawa. of the 
oldest Italian Colony, on which they had spent so much money and such pride, 

^^TORMINl-J OF KkRKN 

“The Ttaliaus, with some justitieatiou, judped the Keren position imi>rcpnal)le, 
and 1 must confess that I had myself at one time doubts of our ability to break 
throiipli. Not only bad if preat natural strenptb, but it bad been fortified with 
much skill and was Iield l)y troops supoiior in numbers to the atta(*kers. Wo 
made three attempts to storm this position, and were sueecssful at the third 
attempt on March l’T, afliw more than tlirce weeks fiplitinp. ’J'lie pallantry and 
determination with which tiiis position was carried will always be a i)ioud memory 
in the history of the Inilian Army. 

“Ihe capture of Keren broke the resistance of the Italian Army in Eritrea. 
AUhouph the country between Keren and Asmara is immensely dilVieult, and 
there is at least one ])osition equal in natural slrenpth to that of Keren, the .bth 
Indian Division, which pursued the enemy, rapidly overcame resistance and Asmara 
Hurreudered on April 1, le.ss than a week after the fall of Keren. 8ome attempt 
was made to defend the port, of Massawa, but this w’as soon captured and by the 
end of the first week in April, the whole of Eiitrea was in onr hands and the 
threat to our communications throuph the Bed Sea removed. The Dili Division 
continued the pursuit 200 miles southwards into Al)yssinia and the final act of 
IheT campaipu took place at Amba Alapi, a position even more naturally 
formidable than that at Keren. After a }>criod of ditlieult fiplitinp, the Viceroy 
of Italian East Africa, the Duke of Aosta, surrendered to the Commander of the 
5th Indian l)ivision. At Amha Alapi the tiooi>s from the Sudan joined hands 
with Ueneral Cunninpham’s troops from East Africa, who had made a very 
remarkable advance by Kismayu, Mopadisehio, Ilarrar and Addis Abaha. With 
the fall of Amba Alapi, Italian resistance in their Empire of East Africa 
practically ceased, thoiiph there still remained considerable forces to be cleared up 
in the southwest of ihe country and one small pocket in the north-west, at Gondar. 
Indian troops from Aden had. meanwhile, taken ])art in a skilful liltle operation 
for the recovery of British Bomalilaiid. 
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CoNurERT OF Eritrea 

‘Tn n four moiUhs oanr,)ai^.n from the middle of January to the middle of 
May, the 1th and hth Indian OivisioiiK had completed the conqueBt of Eritrea and 
of the northern half of Aliy^sinia. It uaR a very idinokablc achievement. In the 
earlier Hla^ea of the war, I liad fi(qnently diHciiBsed with my Ruhordinate com¬ 
rades concerneil wdiethcr a eampai^'.ti from the h^inlan a^-ainst Eritrea had any 
enod prosiieel. of success. \Vc had cinne to the conclusion that in view of the 
dilliculiies of the couniry it would icqnire a niinimuin of two first (dass divisions, 
hacked hy a considerable wei^^ht of artillery and that even then it would be 
a lon^ and costly process. \Vc certainly never IiO'ped that two divisions, with 
less than the ordin iry amount of arnllery. conhl accom])lish the dillicult task 
so swiftly and eflei lively. 

“'riu; two Victoria Cr(»KS awarded by His INIajcsty the Ein^-Emperor to 
soldiers of the Indian Army for di-eds (»f valour in Italian East Africa are 
fitting; marks of tlic couraice displavi’d in this { 2 ;rcat acliicvement. U’he two 

recipients represent I\m) eateuories of izreat iniporlaneo in the Indian Army, 
Lienlenaiit r>liae:at is a fine c.^ample of the oi'iieer eadcis selected for and trained 
in the Indian I\Iililary Academy before the war and r(']>rcscnts the leadership of 

yonn^ edneatf'd India ; while the late Sulx’dar liichpal Kam is typical of the 

veteran class of the Vic.uoy’s (Commissioned tdili‘ -rs, who for many years have 

formed (he backboiu' of the l.nliun Army. 

“I'he turn oi (wents dKcwhere made it imj'ossilile for me to ^ivc lliese two 
l>ivi‘>ions any rest after their East Afiican eami'ai^ii. Imnietlialely after the fall 
of Keren, I had onlered the 4(h. Indian I)i\ision hm'k to E^"yi>t, and even before 
du' fall of Ainiia AhiL-i, a parent majority of the hth. Indian ])ivision w'ns ordered 
to follow. ’Their conquests in lAitrca are heinp; p.arrisoncd mainly hy haltalioiiH 
of the Indian .'States Forces which have gone overseas. 

'J'o THE UeRCUE of (5 REECE 

“’The situation tliat necessitafed (lie urgent recall to Egypt of the 4l.h. and 
ot.h. Divisions will he reinemhered hy Jlon’lile Members. At the end of (.tcloher 
r.)|() the Italians had made a wanton and unprovoked attack on (Ireocc. 'They 
had been suc<essfully jc'piilscd hy the gallant (fret'ks and had even been driven 
out of llic greater part of Southern Albania. Early in lb 11, however, it became 
obvious that the (lermans were preparing to march through Ihilparia to attack 
the (Irei'ks on the other side, and the (Jici'k (’Government appealed to (Great IGritoin 
lor assistance. We were in honour hound to alTord all possible aid to meet this 
nnprov(dvi‘d aggiession ; so practically the wliolo of the tiained and equipped troops 
available in tlie Middle Jv.ist vveic ordered to (irceco, xuid our eonqnests in Cyrenaitta 
were left to be held by a garrison of ]>ar(ly trained and ])artly eijuippcd trooops ; 

1 made a iniscalculatinn hero ; 1 did not expect any enemy connler-attack before 
the end of Ajuil at tlie rarlie.si by wdiich time I Jiop»d to have back at least a 
part of the seasoned Indian Division from Italian East Africa and to have complet- 
eil the (‘(piijmient of the troops left in (\yrenaica, which consisted of a liritish 
armoured brigade, an Australian Division and an Indian Molor Iliigadc. All these 
were short of tqni|>mcnt. transport and training. ’The Indian Motor Brigade liad 
only arrived in the Middle East a month or two }>revionsIy and 1 had sent it up 
to (’yrenai<‘a to eomidetc its training an<l to await the compK’rion of its cqnijiment. 
llnfortnnately, the enemy attacked at least a month before 1 Inwi expected it 
possible. 

“’Idle resistance put iij) for 4S hours hy this Indian Motor Brigade at Mcchili 
was a fine example of eonrage and determination. Even when surrounded by 
superior enemy forces, wdt.h a large number of tanks and artillery, the greater 
proportion of them sncct'eded in breaking fhrongh tlie enemy ring and escaping. 
One regiment of the brigade, the lyth. (Cavalry, lias for more than five months, 
been sharing in the heroic defence ot ’robruk, from which it has lately been relieved. 

1 am told the regiment claims to have bayoneted over 200 of the enemy. 

“No Indian troops, except for a few technical personnel, took part in the 
campaign in Greece or the defence of Crete ; but Indian trooj'.H were at the same 
lime engaged in a fresh theatre of war of great impoilanee to the defence of India. 
Early in April, a ])olitical adventurer in the pay of the Axis, Bashid Ali, with 
the backing of certain highly ]>laeed Army Commanders in Iraq, overtlirew the 
legitimate (.Government and seized power by a eonii d’etat. ’I’o safeguard our inter¬ 
ests in Iraq, so vital to the defence of India, an Indian Brigade landed at Basra 
iu the middle of April and was followed by another by the end of the montL 
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RttBhid All. at the inatipation ol hia German maatera, Ihevenpon made an attack 
on the Air Force Cantonment at llabbaniyah, 40 milea from Hau,hdad. T will not 
go into the details of this aorry biiaineaa. Rashid Ali and his supporters, finding 
that the Germans who had instigated tlieir crime were unwilling or unable to 
render them effective aui^port and tliat the majority of oi'inion in their own country 
was against them, fled on the arrival of a small Riitish force outside Baghdad, 
when the rebellion ended and the legitimate Government was lestorcd to power. 

I*art of a Gurkha battalion, flown up from Basra, contributed to the sucecsHful 

defence and counter-attack of the Air Force establishments at Habbaniyah, while 
Indian troops moving up from Basra soon restored order in the remainder of the 
country, where they arc now on excellent terms with the inhabitants. 

Syrian CAMPAUiN 

“The next scene of operation was Syria, During the revolt in Iraq, the 
Vichy French in Syria had allowed the Germans full use of their aerodromes 
and their facdlilies to assist the rebels in Iraq, and everything showed that the 
Germans were making preparations to obtain complete eontrol of the country, 
contrary to the terms of the Armistice, which the subservient French (toveninienl 
at Vichy allowed them to ignore without juotest. U'his danger to our ])osition 

in tlie Middle East could not ho tolerated, and although the forces available were 

iiisuflicient for a rapid occupation of S\iia, we were compelled to take action 

forthwith. In these operations, a brigade of the 1th Indian Division ]>layed an 

out.tanding and dist-nguished part. It is not too much to say that tlio capture 
of Damascus, which naturally hud a very considerable eflect on the campaign, 
was mainly due to the brilliant action of this brigade. They suffered severe 
casualties while fighting, almost alone and unsupported, in the village of Messe 
against licaiy guns and tanks, but their Bclf-saeriflce secured the caj itiilaiion of 

Damaseus. Temjiorarily a considerable number of that brigade became prisoners 

of tiie Viidiy French but ha pily the whole of these prisoners were returned 
ahoitly after the Armistice. 

“Indian units from Iraq, also took part in the Syiian campaign, moving 
across the desert towards Alejipo. 

Action Aoainst Iran 

“Finally, there is the recent action in Fersia. Once again, the agents of the 
Axis were endeavouring to prepare the way for the German oeeiqiation of Fersia 
and the sabotage of our iiiteiests. Flon’ble Members will appreeinte what a danper 
to the defence of India this would have invohed. Repiesentaticns to the Feisism 
Goveriimcnt having proved unavailing, it was im]'Ossil)le to aiceiit the danger, 
bolli to our off Bui>pliea and to tlie general defeiue of India, and Biilisli aiul 
Indian troops advanced into Iran at two points on Angnsl LM, while our Fi.ssiaii 
allies moved iu from the north. Fortunately, ultlioiigli there were cue or two shaij) 
cneounters, the swiftness and eflicieney with which the move was exicuUd ami 
the obvious iniw'illingness of the Iranian pcoi>Ie Ihemselves to resist, bionplit 
hostilities to an end in a few days with little loss of life. A new Iranian Govern¬ 
ment was established, with which we arc closely eo-oi)crating. 

“Meanwhile, oilier Indiiin troops were engaged in the western desert, rs] fcially 
in some oiierations on the Fgyjilian fiontier in the middle of June, in which they 
conducted themselves with their usual gallantly. Although we were, finally 
compelled to withdraw, these operations were successful in causing the cut my 
severe loss and in slop}»ing any danger of an invasion of Egypt. 

“The above gives a brief record of the exi»loitB of Indian Iroo] s dining iho 
last three or four months. I should like to inform Ilon’ble Membeis thaf. a 
booklet will shortly be published giving a history of the eami'aigns in which Indian 
troops have been engaged since tlic beginning of the war ii|>lo the end of tlie 
campaign in fc^yiia, It is entitled, I understand. “Uhe Tiger strikes.” 

“An Imprkssivk Record” 

“I am sure, Ilon’ble Members will agree that the record of Indian troo]i8 
in this war is a most impressive one, and I am proud to have hud tlieso troji'S 
under my command in several theatres. Their training, their discipline, physique 
and morale have excited admiration wherever they have been, and I can assure 
you that the military reputation of India’s fighting men stands very high 
in all parts of the middle East. When 1 was at Home recently, I enquiitd 
after the Indian tranaport contingent, which went to Fiance at the beginning 
of the war, look part in the battlca in France and ia now in England. I huS 
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not the oppcrlunity to kcc them, but I wafi informed that in Enj^land, as 
elHeuhcre, their beaiinj^ and behaviour waB exerllcnt, and my icqiieBtB for their 
return to India were met vilh a reluctance to Hparc them. I have also recently 
visited Burma and Malaya and liave seen as many as I could of the Indian 
trooj>B there. 1 can assure you of their >Yclfnre and of the ^^ood imiucBsion they 
have created. 

“India’s troops arc serviiif^ at a considerable dislnnce from their homes, 
but they are none the less fifAlitinp; India’s battle ai\d are by their skill and 
courage i)revcnting the ai)i>roach of war to India itself.” 

Defence Consultative Coiiiinittee 

The House then took u]> tSir Archibald IVarcira motion for the election of 
four non-ofllcial members to serve on the Defence C^jnsuliative Committee. 

Mr. I*. A\ Sapni, w'clcoming the formation of the 7)ef('iicc Consultative 
Committee, said tliat lie saw in it the iiartial fruition of tluir efrorts to secure the 
transfer of control of defence to Indian menilicrs of the Central TiCgislatiire. He 
wanted the ('ommandcr-in-Cb.ief to t^ivc the members of the Defence Committee nii 
0 ]>portiinity to visit ]»laccs like Mhow, Ambala, and llcl{.!sium which were not 
included in their last tour of military cstahlishmcnls in India. AVhile he was glad 
that Indian luinces and other ]’.rominrnt Indians had l)((n to the front, he 
regretted that no eiroit liad been made to invite members of tbe Central Begislature 
to theatres of war in Egy|>t, tbe Mi<ldle East and ^ingai'ore. He also suggested 
that in view of its imjtortance, the number of mendicrs ol the Defence Committee 
should he increased. He also desired that the minutes of the meetings of the 
committee should he circiilaltd for tluir inlormaiii n ai d guidance. 

Sir, ArrJnhald WavtU, in reply, ajuueciated and welcomed the intcres-t 
shown l>y the memhers in defence matters and said that the liist meeting ot the 
Defence Consultative Committee luid been found to lie extremely useful and valuable 
to both Bid(H. As regaids the qiK'slion ol visits to the militmy eslablishnunts, he 
Haiti, arrangements had ahead} been made lor immlteis of Ib.e eomniiitre to visit 
certain ammunition luctoiies and establishments in India and he was alwa}B 
lirepared to have arrangements made for them to ^iHit any military eslaldishmeiits. 

As regards the (piestion of visiting theatres of war abroad, it conccimd the 
Coinmaiiders-in-Chicf ot the particular thcatics of war to be \ibil(d and there 
was also the question of making ncccFsary lianspoil airangfmcntR. As the 
Commander-iii-Chief of the Middle East, he wi-uhl ha^(‘ wdeomed sneh a visit 
from tlieni and ho was sure that so far as the Middle blast was concerned his 
successor there would not I'lace any obstacle before them. 

Ueferring to the dtniand lor increasing tl.c nnmiier of membeis of tlie 
committee he said that the i-Hsent number was the highest lluy (ould deal with 
conveniently and he could not incicnse it fnither. He assnud Sajru tliat 
be would have the qiiesliun of eiiculating the minnlcs of uk clings ot the committee 
looked into though he felt that many of tl;e mattiis beloic tlie ei-mmittie weie 
of a secret nature and could not be eiieulated, e\m tc> numbeis, in punted loim. 

He also g,a\e an assunuice that at tbe next micting of tbe commitfee 

information about tlie Indian navy and the air force would be given to tbe 
members. He said that tbe only reason why such information was not given 

at the hist meeting was that it was tlie fust meeting of the committee and they 

hud a great deal to get ihrough and luiue they cdiUl not find lime to deal with 

the air force and tlie navy, 'biie House at tjiis stage adjourned. 

JMuslim LEAitTKits’ Waok-out 

llth. NOVEMBER :- 'rhe memheis of tlie Muslim Ltaguc Tarty staged a 
formal walk-out. tliis inorning ntier ilteir Icadei, ]\lr. Harraut Jjram, liad made a 
brief statement. Mr. Imam stated that tl’«y lad decided to take that action in 

consonance with tbe deeihion of the Muslim I.cagm* I>aity in tlu- Ceiitial Assembly, 
as a mark of ])roteMt amt re.senimcnt against tbe action of his Idajesty’B Govern¬ 
ment in India. He declaied ihvit the I^iuslims expected and were entitled to 
better treatment than liad been meted out to them, qiiey had never refused to 
cooperate with the Government ; they had gone out of their way to facilitate and 
conciliate the Government by agreeing to dro/> the qucstioji of future constitution 
and Takistan for the duration of the war. 

Mr. Imam went on to say that after the ch'ur ami convincing statement 

made in Die otiier House by Mr, J/. A. .lu.uah, he did not think it nccessaiy 

to go over in dtdail the same* gionnd. 'li e} had been ‘jblufl'td’ by the scheme of 
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expansion of the Executive Council : the expanbion was a camouflage. The port¬ 
folios previously held by Indians had been split up to make room for the expansion 
but the bigger and more imtJortant portfolios like Finance and Lefence had not 
been given to Indians. lie asserted that the portfolio of Education, ileolth and 
liands, which had been held all along by one ])erBon. was far loo big in war 
time, to be in the hands of one member. Referring to the jortfolio of Indians 
Overseas, Mr. Hussain Imam declared that tlie new member for Indians Overseas 
was not really in cliarge of Indians 0\er8eas : lie was only in charge of Indians 
within the liritish Dominions. He was not in charge of Indians in foreign 
countries like the United h'tates of America. In the case of the Dome De])artment 
only its appendix had been severed to cieate the two iiortfolios, Civil I.)efence and 
Information. The Indians had not really been given any ]>o\ver. 

If this fight was for the safety of India, as they were told, w'ent on Mr. 
Imam, no one was more incom]>etent to be in charge of the Defence department 
than the present incumbent. He asserted, ‘'rids is a war to ]!('r]>elnato India’s 
slavery and keep ns down. Wc have no place, we aie not entitled to any footing 
ill the Defence deiiartmcnt. It is not the defence of Indiji’s liberty ; Imt it is tlie 
defence of India's slaveiy. By their luescnt action, the (lovernment are making 
\jlain what their future iiitentioiis arc.” Other countries, Mr. Imam said, who had 
lost their freedom, were eontiiudng their fight from the eapital of the Biitish 
Empire, with the hope that at the end of the war. they wonlil have their liheity 
restored to them. ‘Are wc to understand’, he asked, ‘that this i)resent light is for 
the future heltermciit of India—Pakistan for us and Jliiiduslan lor our frieuds 
here V He hoi>ed that the Oovermeiit of India would not wait for the day when 
it would be imiKissible for them to ehcek the advnnee of India towards her 
destiny at home. At the conclusion of the statement, jMr. Imam, followed hy two 
other League members, walked out. 

IThk’iiase of Raiiavays 

An emphatic plea to take ailvantagc of the large sterling resoiircrs in London 
and the purchase forthwith of not only the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
and R. K. R. hut also all the other eompnny-managed railways was made by 
Pandit liirday Aaili Kvvzru in supjKut of his rrsolnlion in the (’oiineil of State 
this morning. The resolution asked the Government to give notice to the Bengal 
and North-Wesfeni Railway and the Bohilkharid and Knm.aon Railway of tlic 
termination of their eoiitracts hy Dec. 31, 1941, and to ]>ureliaso the two railway 
systems and place them under State management. Pandit Kun/ru ex)»lainod that 
50 per cent of the R. K. Railway and 40 ikt cent of the B. N. W. Railway 
already belonged to the State. 

Referring to the eaily history of tlie tu.rchasc of these two railway systems, 
Pandit Kunzru said that the Government were already (ominitted to the 
progressive Stale management of the Indian railways. As for llic B. N. W. 
Railway, he lefcired to tlie lesolulion adoi>t(d hy the Assembly in 1931 at the 
instanee of the then Railway IVhmbtr, Sir (Jeorge Ihiiny, and ihe debate in the 
Assemhly in 1937. He elaimed that on both the occasions, the Govdiiment stated 
that they did not exercise their oj-lion for the ])urehasc oi U.c B. N. W. Railway 
on financial grounds. On botli the occasions, the Govcrnnicnt lutd cx]ilained 
that the deferred ] urchase of the railway would euahle them to oiler a reduced 
amount of the purcliase price. I’andit Knnzru enquired what would he the 
savings in the purchase jiriee of tlie railway uow' and urged tlmt the linnneial 
situation being very favourable, the Government sliould exereisc their ())ition now. 
Pandit Kunzru also pointed out tliat iii case the option was not exercised 
this year, and no fresh contract was entried into with the (k)mi'any, the Govern¬ 
ment would not he able to ] iirchase the railway for the next 40 }ears, 

Mr. Sriiicnain MaJitv, supporting the rt s(»Iution, reminded the Council 
that the Legislative Councils of the (hiitcd Provinces and Bihar and Orissa had 
passed resolutions favoiiiing the pnichase of tlie Railway. 

The Commiiniiations Secietaiy, il/r. <S'. A’. 7/o//, rc] lying to the debate, 

said that the Government were caiefnlly and actively examining the whole question 
and were fully aware of the vaiions iFnies laistil hy the mover of the lesolulitu). 
He said that in case the Oovnninent were to decide to pnrehnse the railway, they 
would have to pay in cash Rs. 14,04 lakhs for the Bengal and Norlh-Westeiti 
Railway, in addition to the })oymeut for dchcntuies amoiintiiig to 197"),(CO. 'J'lie 
total price, therefore, would be aheiit Rs. 15 ciores. Another thiee erores of 
rupees would have to he paid for aiquiiing the K. K, Railway. He announced 
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thdt the Oovcniment would remain neutral, in case the reBolution was passed 
to u cliviHion. • i i i. 

Mr. P. N. Snpru, supporting I’aiidit Kiinzni’s rosolntion, said that the 
pnn^hasc ))rice had already uono u]) since I'.UT and they could not say what would 
ho tlic position JO years hence lie also drew Ihe attention of the House to the 
genera] dissatisfa(rtion among the nsers of these railways with the management. 
He felt that State management would he a great improvement on the present 
comi)any management and a great bemdit to the public. 

Pantlff Kan.:ru., refdying to the point made by Mr. S. N. Tioy. that if they 
waited till lOSJ iliey could acquire the railways without any payment, drew 
attention to the fact" that the U. N. \V. llailway alone was making an annual 
profit of over a erore of rupees and the ])rofit that would accrue to them during 
these in years, if they a qnirod the railways, would more than (•omi)ensate for the 
]>ayinent of a feuv <moi\h of rupees as ]nirchase price. He asked the (lovernmeiit 
what, act'ially were the financial inohltnus whi(di were being considered hy them, 
lie could sc.e no valid reason for ]ios{ponif»g this question. He urged tlic CJovern- 
ment to lake into serious consideration the dissatisfaction felt by the public over 
the management of the railways, d’hc resolution was passcil hy the Council. 

A UCIIITEOT’B rj'.OI KSSJON 

]\Ir. M. N. hdhtl then moved a resolution recommending tlie appointment of 
a committee of ollii ials and non-olli.*ials consisting of professional architocts, 
Covernment. repri'Sf nhitives con(*erned with public works, and representatives 
of the building trrnh', with a view to organising suitably and to regulate Ihe 
practice and pro'ession of duly qna!ific<l architecls in India hy a system of 
registration on lines similar to those ado])ted in tlie registration of the profession 
of audiloiH and medical and legal practitioners hy legislation or otherwise. 

^(irdar liuh(ulnr iridrdar Sob/ta tSuujh supported the resolution. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noun, Member for Lalionr, stated that he was in entire 
symjiatliy with the principles and objects of the ]n’opoBal hut in wnir time, when 
the (lovernment had a great deal of other tilings to do, it was not opportune to 
suggest their taking up this question. He assured the mover that the 
(Jovernment would, at tlic earliest oj)itortunity, go into the question of regulating 
the architect’s profession. On this assurance, the mover withdrew his reBolntion. 
iNi'KUNA'riONAL LaIUITTR OoNFlUtF.NCK 

'J’he ('ouncil then ])rocccdcd to discuss ]\Ir. I\ NL S'npnn^^s resolution 
regretting that neither employers nor lalxuir were ri'presented hy nn'ii of their 
own choice at the rc'cnt session of the International Conference in tlie United 
Slates and that the delegation was purely ollicial and rreommending that it should 
he made dear that in future the ]irinciple that both labour and employers should be 
re])resenl<'d hy thtir own nominees sl'onld not he departed from. 

Moving Ids resolniinn, ]\lr. Sa])in legrelled Hint the ]»racticc of sending 
a represent alive of the labour movement, in India to the Jnlernational Conference 
which had been lollowed for neaily L‘U years had been broken this year. He 
said that under Art. IhSfi of the IVace 'I’reaty of HU8, the Government nndeitook 
to send a repu'sentative of the stn-ngest labour organisation in the country to 
the International Laliour (lonfcrence. He asserted that this-* year, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress had actually been called upon to * elect a delegate hut 
since the. noinime was not accej table to tlie Government they decided to send 
only official nominees. Mr. I8aprn said tlial they were told that there was a split 
in the laliour movement in fids eonnlry and hence they could not find out 
who was the real ic]'r4Sentati\c of labour. He asserted that there might have 
been a Bjilit in the labour mo\rment before but it had been healed in 10:i9. 
Even if there had Ixen a split, the Government ought to have aeoepted the 
prineiplc laid down in Art, ohO of the I’eaec Treaty and srnt a representative 
of the strongest organisalion in India, namely, the All-India Trade Union 

Congress. He empliasiscd the great importance attached to tlie conference which 
I’resident Hoosevclt himself addressed and hy which the economic clause of the 
Atlantic C’diarter was considered. Ihe imi’ortance attached to the conference 

by the Hrilisli Government was evident from the fact that no less a person 

than the Heputy Prendcr, Mr. Attlee, represented Britain at the conference. It 
was very regrettaWo that Indian labour should not have been represented at 
such an important conference. The real reason for this action, he said, was that 

Government apprehended that the lab our representative would do propaganda in 
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Amerifa aj:;ainst the (Tovernmenfc. There was no jiifltipKiaUon for that fea^. 
Mr. Paprii declared that ho was not for aNazism or J^'iisciKin and admired the 
heroic rcsiHtancc put up ay'aiuHt the most dis^j;listing impiuialisni that the world 
had seen. But, if Britain was really ti^Jitiii}; for democracy ami freedom of all 

countries, they should follow the principles of democracy in the case of India 

and not deny Iier the ri^ht to have her real representative at the international 

feathering;. “If you are fighting: for dcniocra(ry, your propagand i must be ou 

(lcmO(*rat.ic lines. You cannot follow Nazi nicthoils in stii)j>rossin;; Judinii proj^ngauda 
in other countries’’ Referring to the second })ait, Mr. Sapiii rcqnestc<l the 
Government to give an assurance that in future at least, the principlo of seiidiug 
a real nominee of employers ami lahiuir to the conference would lie recognised. 

Sir Fvro.z Khan A’ot*n, replying to the <lehate, said l.luit. he was in entire 
sympathy with the second part of the resolution and he (‘ould assure (he mover 
that so far as the future was concerned, the Goveriimciit would always follow 
the tu'inciple they had heen following all thise years, of sending a representative 
of laliour It) tlie International Conference. But he eould not accept the first 
pt)ition of the resolution because the circumstam'es this year were exceptioiuil. 
It was true that tlie (lovernnient hatl askeil the A.-L T- V, C. to elet't a delegate 
and tliey elected Mr. Kalappa. But tlure was a split in the movement, one 
section being led by Mr. Misra and the other by Mr. .lamnadas IMtdila. The 
other section was completely opjiOKeil to the representaiive chosen by the 
A.-I. T. U. In these embarrassing circumstances, the (tovernment 

(ievided not to send any representative of Lahonr as it was not possible 
for them to find out who was (he true representative. 

lie assured the mover (hat the Government Itad no ajiprohensiou that Mr. Kalapint, 
if sent to AnuTica, might utilise the opporlunily to <lo anti-Briiish propaganda. 
He said there was alioady a good deal (d atUi-Ihifish proi»aganda and the Govern¬ 
ment had no reason to fear on tliat score. He remiiult'd the House tiiat just before 
the outbreak of the war, iBr. Nimhkar. who was a communist, was sent as repre¬ 
sentative of Ijabour to the International Ca)iif(Tence at Geneva. Not only Miat. wIumi 
he expressed a wish to visit. Russia, he hinis»‘lf iiad given liim lacdilies to do so. 
]f labour leaders and woikors had really no sympatliy tor Nazism or loiMcism, as 
Mr. Sn])rn had said, tlien men like Mr. Nimhkar onglit not. to he in jail hut oiiglit 
to be with the Government outside. He hoped that Mr. Nimlikar would soon l)o 
out of jail and working with them. In view of his assurance aliont the second 
portion of the rosolntion, if Mr. Saprn was prcp.ired to withdraw the liist ])art of 
it, he had no ohjection in acc.epting tlio latter part. 

Mr. Sa})rn insisted tliat tiic Government must havt‘ had ulterior motives in 
not semling a represcnlaiivc of Labour to the International Conference, though Sir 
Ftii’oz might not he aware of them. Ihit as a gosinro of goodwill, he withdrew the 
first portion of the res'tlntiiui. 'Hie rc.MiIntion as amended was ]iassed by the 
House. 'I’hc (Council then adjonrneil till (he I hli. 

Minks M-Mkhnity !h:Ni:Kir Bua- 

13th. NOVEMBEK Four lUlls, as ])assed by the lagislalive Assemlily, wiiio 
passed by the Council this morning. 'Ihcy were I wo hills fnrtlur to amrnd the 
do’le of CiiniinaL J’rocctlure, the. bill h> limtinl fhe Kart wics Ad and the hill to 
rp.(jnlat(' the rmploynn nt of women in naves for a certain period before and after 
child birth and to inovide. for ])ayment of maternity benefit to them. dUie first 
three hills were passed without any amendment. 

Luring the consideration of tlie A/ives A/nternity Dem fU hUL Mr. N. Sa.pru 
suggested that the total period of maternity benefit of a woman worker in a 
mine should be extended from two months to three months, namely, six weeks 
before and six weeks after child birth. This was, lie pointed out, the [icriod laid 
down in the draft convention adopted by the InternaLional Labour Oonferenee 
in 1919. He said tliat the women who were entitled to the maternity lienelit in any 
mine were extremely few and consitlering the wage of a woman worker was always 
less than that of a mule worker, the increase in the cost of production on account 
of the extension of maternity benefit to three months would he insignificant. 

Sir Fei'oz Khan Noon, while sympathising w'ith the suggestion, pointed out 
that the number of ehild-beaiing women employed in mines was very small and 
considering the eompelition and cheapness of labour in India, if the f^eriod of 
maternity was extended as suggested, mincowners might altogetlicr stoj) em]doying 
child-bearing women, lie said that in the mutter of eueh legislation it was desir¬ 
able to proceed by small degrees. 
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Affor a minor drawing amcndmcid moved ])y Mr. S. A. Lai had been accepted, 
the Ihll waR passed. 'J’hc Council then adjourned till Monday, November 17. 

Woman's Cou.eoe fou Alujarh 

17lh. NOVEMBER :-Tlic Oonncil ]>as.sed two Bills to day, one further to 
amcMid the Aligarh Muslim ITnivcrsit.y Act, 19:^0 and the other to alter the 
conslilntion of I he Board of trustees of the Tort of Madras, both as passed by the 
Lcfdhlativo Assembly. 

Speakii)'; on the inofion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Alip:arh 
Univ(Msily Act. Sir Maftnn.rd Yokuh and Mr. P. N. Sapru vveh‘omed the ]>ropo8al 
to or^;anisr a dc-rec collep.e for women, to he afliliated to the University. Bandit 
llndtttj Ntifk Kitnzru.^ while not wishint*; to oppose the Ihll, said that he would 
have preferred if piils w(‘re to receive education in the Ali^^arh Muslim UniveiBity 
in the same way as boys, instead of in a separate eollepe. 'I'he establishment 
of such a college would, lie ft It, i)e a contravention of the principle underlying 
the Aliearh University which was a unitary teaching nniversity. 

'I'he Bill was paused without further discussion. 

M A PR AS Bout Trust Bij.l 

f^peaking on the Bill to alter the constitution of the Madras Port Trust, Mr. 
P, N. Saprn. said tliat he could not wholeheartedly support the Bill. He declared 
that the constitution of a I'ort Trust should he rxclnsively Indian. The present 
constitution, to his mind, savoured of racial discrimination and im)>orialistic 
tendency, to whii'h he was totally opposed. But he dhl not want to opjiose the 

B'l). Sir A, }\ supj»oiting the Bill, cmphat.ieally denied tliat the eonstitntioii 

of tile Madras J’ort drust in .any way indjearted racial dittcrimination or imperialism. 
He asserted that the i)rcscnt distribution of scats on the Port 'i'riist among the 
various inlcrests eoncerned was very equitable. However, it was a ])ity that the 
Madras I’ieeegoods ^dcrchants’ .Yssocialion had not been given a scat hut many 
memherB of the Assochition were also members of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Andlira (Jhamher of Commcrco and the interests of the 
piec.egoods merchants would lie adequately protected by those members. After a 
brief reply by Sn' Atuhrir Llotr the Bill was passed. The Council then 

adjourned. 

INPIANISATION OF IlOYAL INDIAN NaVY 

18tli. NOVEMBER 'Hio Couiu'il of State this morning accepted a resolution 
moved by Pandit II. A'. Kaniru rec.oniraendiiig that full use he made of the 
material available in India for the reernitnieiit of otlicers for the Royal Indian 
Navy with a view to its Indianization. Bandit Kunzru said that the demand 
for the Jmlianizntion id the K. 1. N. ^as ])art of the general demand for the 
eom]>lete Indianization of all defence services of the country. He recalled that 
when the (hivernincut introduced a bill for the establislnnent of an Indian 

navy in 1928 it was rejected by the Legislature and non-oflicial members of both 
the Houses criticised the ration of 2:1 of British and Indian officers in the 

navy decided upon by the Government. Jl was not till 1934 that tlic Royal 

Indian Navy in its ])rescnt form was started. Bandit Kuiizni eotniilaincd that 
since 1931 in spile of repeated rciircsentations that raCio of British and Indian 
otlicers in the B. 1. N. had not been reduced. He said that lie would ho greatly 
surprisi'd to hear that the ])roportioii of Indian officers to the total strength in 
botli the regular ranks and the reserves of the Royal Indian Navy at the ])resent 
was more than onclhirtl. Bandit Kunzru then quoted from the speeches of Sir 
Robert Oassels, Sir Bhili]) Chetwode and Admiral Walling praising the quality 
of Indian ofljeers in the navy and assuring that the ratio of British and Indian 
officers laid down was not sacred and could be later altered. He regretted that 
nothing had been done ao far to alter the ratio. 

On account of the war the R. 1. N. had been expanded considerably ; naval 
reserves of officers had been estaldished. The actual figures of officers in these 

establishments were not available to him ; but he hoped that the C.-in-O. in his 

reply would indicate the ])roportion of Indians and Euro])eans. He pleaded, 
in this connection, for greater information on matters eonnected with the navy 
and appealed to ilie Ck-in-0. to take them more into his confidence. He asserted 
that there were enough young men available in India to meet the requirements 
of the navy and with more jinbliiuty Government would find no difficulty to get 
suitable Indians. He gave the examine bf Australia and Canada who had built 
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lip very pood navioa of their own without poinp to Enplund for their odicerff. 
He lioped that the (\-i?i-(\ would aeeciit his resolution. 

Sir Archihtihl WavoU, (\-in-0., replying to the deliate. wclcomod the 
resolution of Mr. Kun/ru because it pave him an opjiortiinity to explain the 
position of the (Government Avitli regard to the question of re-ruitnliMit of oGhcers 
to the It. I. N. He ]):iid a warm tribute to the admirable nart nlreafly played 
by the R. T. N. in Thuularshalipur in the Iteil Sea, in the Me literra,.ean and in 
the battle of the Atlantic. 

.K(derring to recruitment of onicers hi the Indian navy, his Rx(v.‘llency said 
that it liad lieen divided as a matter of general policy tliat during the war no 
])ermanent commissions should be given on the II. 1. N. exc.ept to till ufi 
vacancies (lute to normal wastage in the inauwar estalilishment. hhie reason for 
this decision was t’aat the (Jovernmont were not certain what the strtuigth of 
the n. 1. N. would be at the end of the vvar and they did not want to have 
an unnecessarily large, nnrnhcr of oiicers on hand hohling ])e.rmane.nt commissions 
wlio wainld have to be ])rovid{Ml for. A similar ]>osition had b^^l•n (uvated in Hritain 
at the end of the last war and they wantt^d to avoid tiiat diTe nlty this time. 

Regarding the actual mc'tiuids of recruitment, sehvtion was mad('. from the 
training ship Diiflerin and from a spc'ciu] examination. He regrett(‘d that from 
his own experience of thes(^ examinations, the number of candidates aiijicaring was 
small but iminy of them were found unsnitalilc for medical or otlicr reason and 
only a small ])rop(Wti{)n of the candidates W(‘r(‘ found suitable. It was ])Ossible 
thal di(‘ attraction to the young men of other permanent services was greater. 
Ife would welcome every opportmiiiy to i>Ojmlarize tiic navy and lie thought 
that a great deal could lie done in this direelion by arranging lectures in universities 
and other cdncjitiona.1 institutions. 

Turning to the reserves, His Kx*-elleney said that the R,. I. N. was not 
really a reser\e in the ordinary sense of the term Imt tlie odieers had to go 
on actire service* at once. RfjcruitnKuit to this was mainly from im'rcantilo 
ship])ing and (Joveu-nment had to take care that merchant shipping in India 
was not (h'prived of all its Indian olliccrs. lie said that out of 67 aiqdications 
for (‘(mimissious in this category from Indians, .7.) had Ix^eii accepted. The rest 
could either not bo spared liy their (unploye'rs or were foimd imulmally 
cornparativedy small and, therefore, its capacity to sjiarc men fur the reserves 
was limited. 

Rut their Jieed for officers still continued and lienee they liad to go into 
the open market, for iM'Ople, v.xon though Avithout )u*cvioiis ex])erienee, who 
wouhl volunteer their servic('s, in tlie Royal Indian Naval Volunteer ResoTve, 
His Lxcellenc.y said that 101 Indians had been accepted and given commissions 
in this volunteer reserve. More than ‘'l,tK)0 a.])pIications had been recciv(Ml, but 
the maiority of them wi’re found unsuitable, and among those lonnd suitable, 
ii large numlx’r failed to ])ass the sonu'wliat rigorous medical examination, lie 
hop('d that in future Avitli greater ])iihlicity about the scwvicc, more suitable 
Tndians Avonld be coming forAA’ard to serve in the Indian navy. 

Referring to the itroportion of Indian to Rritish oHicers. His Excellency 
said that ho eoiild not give any exact (igiires. In the Royal Indian Navy the 
T)rO])ortion of Iiuhaiis to the llritish Avas 1::| Avhile in the Royal Indian Ileserve 
it Avas l:d. But talcing the Avlioh* navy the jwcAportion approximately Avas three 
Indians to five Eiirojieans. fn conclusion, his Excellency said that he had great 
pleasure in aece])ting tlie resolution. 

Pandit Kunzrn said that in vicAV of the (\-iu-(k’s gesture in accepting the 
resolution, he did not like to make any remarks on the Bulqect. 

The resolution Avas tlicn passed. 

(^NDiTioN ov’ RoiariCAT, Prisoneus 

Mr. P. N, Sapru then moved his resolution recommending the institution 
of a system by Avliicli non-oflicial visitors Beh‘cted from among members of the 
Central Legislature might bo able to visit and report on jails and prisons in whic,h 
political prisoners Avere ko])t in centres Avliieh were under the control of the 
Government of India. Mr. Hapni said that from figures available to him there 
were in all ‘dhH political prisoners in Deoli, Delhi and Ajmer jails. These 
prisoners Avere detained under the Defence of India Act and their cases had never 
Deep investigated. Tlu'y Avere not ordinary priaonerB and as such they Aivere 
entitled to special treatment in their jdaces of confinement. He also pointed out 
that among these detenus AVere men of all shades of opinion—Commuiiists, 
13 
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(\)n|i:iTSs Socialirtli? and formor toiTorists. Tlioy wcro all juit in the same 

iiiil and }:iven Mie same, troatmoiit. I'lierc were also ^rievan<*cs, he aaid. 
refi'ardin^ tlioir dioUiry allowmice, family allowance, ami other amenities. 

Mr. Saprii tlodared tliat l-lie Italian prisoners of war in India, were gettir)^- a 

much better treatment than our ow>i prisoners wlio had gone to jail for political 
reasons. i\Ir. t-^apm thoni'lit that there should be some sysP'in by which mcmluirs 
of the ('(Mitral Li'gislature wonld b(^ able to visit the jails, see for themselves 
l.he conditions there and to find onl for themselves tlnar grievances, if any. 
ruder such a systmn, i\Ir. Sa|>ru felt, they conhl avoid incidents like the 
Deoli hun!.''ei'-strike. 11 is r{M[u(‘st was a very moderate one and he hoped that 
(Jovornment would Jiavi; no diiliculty in accepting his resolution. 

Mr. ('ovnin Jlome Secretary, rejilying to the deinite ])Ointed out 

that the (ioveriimfMit could not accept the restjlution ns it stood. Firstly, tluue 
were already non-ollicijil visitors who liad been appointed io xi'^it jails in the 
centrally administered iii’eas in accordance with tiie r(‘<*onim(Mulntions of the jail 
committee. Secondly, the (lovcMuinuMit coiiI<l not accojit motive as the criterion 
lor classification of ])risoners in(<) ]toliti<*als and non-politicals. As a matter 
of fact jail administration did not recojiii/.c ]»oliticai jirisoners. The Home 
SecH'tary did in»t sugi-est that some memhers of the ('eiitral Logislatnre would 
not ma.k(^ good jail visitors luit lh(‘ duth's of jail visitors nuinired zest for social 
work and sympathy with juisomu's, T!ie Jlome Secretary said tliat the 
(Jovermnent would )»c [tn'pari'd to a* -ept the rcrolntion ii it xvei’e modilied and 
recommemh'd to tin' (}o\eniment to consider t;ie ^u'oj'osal for ajipoiiiting non- 
ollicial visitors S“l('cl.ed ironi ('entral Legislatnie to visit security prisoners in the 
Deoli (leh’iitioii camp. Mr 1*. N. Saprii accepted the sngacstion and the resolution 
as tiineiided was carried. 

[h:soi,i'Ti(»N Di:: An .antic ('ifAUTKit 

"Mr. V. r. Kdli/^'ur next moved the resolution ndaling <o the n()n-ap]i]icahility 
of Atlantic Clhaiter to India w’hicli ‘in tlie opinion of this House is Jib'ly to 
prejudice' the xvar ellort of this country at tliis critical juncture'. Mr. Kalikar 
said that the ('ougress party wen* innuM- under the illusion that the (hiarler would 
be ajipliciihle to India. But many others were and they felt tliat after all 
eommo!is(MiS(^ had dawned on British ruliTS of India. 'I'liey xvore fortified in 
their ))eli(^f hy the declaration of Mr. Atth'c that tin* ('luirler would be applit'tdde 
to all races and people inhabiting the world. 

('hair : Memlicrs of I’arliameiit are liable to make mistake. 

Mr. r: Mr. Attt'e is not an ordinary incmher of Barliament. He 

is a meniher of the British ('aliim't and de|>uty Prime ^Minister. 

(hair : 'I'lie corre-t iiiterjnotation of Iho Phnrti'r can only lie given by the 
]iersons who wer(‘ a party to it. Mr. t'linrcliill has d“<d:ired that the ('narter wouhl 
api>ly to only tIios»’ counlri(‘s which xvere under the Mazi yoke. 

Pandit Kunzvn : Sir, it would be diflicult for non-o!licial members to carry 

on discussion xvitli the I'liair. 

(hair ; No, ] do not wish to carry on dis-*ussioii Imt only wanted to correct 
a mis-statement of fact. l\Ir. Kalikar, ’|»lease pro'.*eed. 

Air. Kalikar rc'ferred to .Mr. (JhurchilBH statement and said that the Prime 
IMinisler had niaintaiiuM a Htndied silence over tlu^ question of India ever since 
he heiuimo the Prime Alinister. He, however, promptly corrected (he impiu'ssion 
that the Oiiarter could he applicable to fiidia. In doing so, the Prime Miiiisler 
had greatly prejudiced the war ellort of this country and had weakemM the stand 
taken hy the prolngoiiists of war ellbit. Air. Il.oosevelt had not spoken so far and 
in the face of diflerent interpretations ])la(*(‘d on the Cliarter it would be best to 
obtain the judicial inteipreiation of its applicability. As for th.c demand of the 
Ihitish (Toveriimeiit for cent per cent agreement in India as a eomiitioii for any 
eonstitiitional advance, Air. Kalikar asked whether there was any eonntry where 100 
per cent agreement existed and was there cent per cent agreement in the 
dominions before self-government was grant(‘d to them. 

Mr. M. N. iJalal, su})porting the rcsolntion, argued that it was clear from Mr. 
(IhurchilPs words that India was also discns.sed at the meeting between Mr. 
Churchill and President Kooscvelc. By sayii’.g that the Atlantic Charter was meant 
primarily for those countries wliicli had lost their freedom in this war, Mr. 
Cliurehill implied that other countrieB including India were also discussed in 
connection with the general declaration. If it bad been an original idea to exclude 
India and other countries from the scope of the declaration, then they would have 
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made a specific exce])lion in such cases in its elaiises. He went on to say that 
the Auf^iist declaration of the Viceroy could not really satisfy India because it 
was made subject to anivinjr at an agreed solution of their differences, and no 
specific period for India’s attainin'^ Dominion Status had been mentioned. 

Mr. N. Supra vehemently condemned Mr. Churchill’s statement and declared 
that if Britain was really fi^diting a battle of freedom for all conntiies in winch 
they wanted India’s sjipport, they could not deny the same freedom to countries 
over which they dominate. He felt that Bresident Roosevelt had really meant to 
include India also in the Bco].e of the declaration and hud made this point clear 
in his address at the Ifiternational Labour Conference. Jf he did i.ot come out 
with any si)ecinl statement questioning Mr. Churchill’s interpretation, it was because 
he dit not want to ^ivc the Isolationists in Amerit-a a handle. 

t?ir A l\ ratro, op]) 08 in»; the resolution, saul that to his mind the declaration 
of Aup,uBt 1940 was fully comprehensive and conceded the ri^ht of Indians to frame 
their own constitution, snlqect only to the existing obligations of the British 
(Jovernment to various interests like the minorities, tlie Indian States, eh*. Ho 
deplored the existence of communal differences and expressed the oinnion that they 
were the real ))urrirrs to the inn^rcss of India. 

iSir Mohd. y<dvf>, oi)f>osin‘i: the resolution, declared that it Trns the ‘height 
of hyprocrisy’ to say that Mr. Churchiirs statement would adversely affect India’s 
war efforts because none of the political parties or statesmen was really doin^ any¬ 
thing to hclj) the war, «'vcn before tlio Atlantic declaration was made. He went 
on t' argue that the type of w(stern demoiuacy envisaged in the Atlantic Charter 
was uiisnilahle to India, liis own oi»inion was that democracy was not suitable 
to any part ot the woild. 

Mr. Sapru : Do you want Nazi rule ? (laughter.) 

Sir Mohd. Yukub : dhere is only one Hitler in Cermany ; hut there are 
a number of Hitlers in this eounlry. 1 hal(^ all Hitlers. (.More laughter.) 

Sir Mohauinifd then prctccedcd to say that^ there was no use blaming (he third 
party for perpetuating their communal differmces ; they must do away with 
their politicians and statesmen who were really resp-unsible for the present 
disharmony. 

Sir Akhar Hi/dari, Leader of the House, intervening at this stage, announced 
that so far as (he lesolutioii was concerned, the (loveinment would itinain nential. 
lie added that the report of tlie debate would in any case be forwarded to his 
Majesty’s Covernment. Turning to the subject of the resolution, l^ir Akbar said 
that Ijc did not think that Mr. Chnrehill in Ids statement had denied India any ))cnefit 
which India would have derived if the declaration had been applicalde to her also. Mr. 
(Churchill himself had declared that the principles of Ibe Atlantic Charter were em- 
boiiied in the declaration which the Viceroy bad made in India on lithalf of his 
Majesty’s Covernment. Mr. Churchill had not in any way disassociated India 
from the princi})les laid down in the Atlantic Declaration ; on the cirntrary, he had 
s] ccially associatted India with them, l^ir Akbar declared that it was for all of 
them to put their heads and (heir hearts together and bring out an agreed consti- 
tutioii—agreed to the extent that it was liossible to agree in any eonstilutional 
matter. He assured them that he and others who were with him on (lie Covorn- 
imnt side, even though tliey did not have a backing in tlie country in the sense 
that they had no organised party in the eonniry would give them all the help 
they could in arriving at a solution. 

Bandit Kunzru, sjieakiug after Bir Akhar, welcomed the gesture of goodwill 
made by him, and said that the (uesence of such members as Bir Akliar Hydaii, 
Bir Eeroz Khan Noon and Dr. Jlnghvcndra Kao in the Executive C/Ouneil was 
in his opinion an indication of the advance they could make if they all worked 
single-minded for the upliftment of the country. He did not agree wiih fciir Akhar 
that Mr. Chuichill’s statement had not made any difference. It would make a 
vital difference to the moral <'ffcct of the charter on tlie world. 

Keferring to India, I’andit Kunzru said that he was humiliated, intensely 
humiliated, by the existence of such differences in the country ; hut tliey should 
look at them from the piO])er perspective. They should not be allowed to become 
a bar to the j'rogress of the country. The best way to solve those differences was 
not to say that until they composed their differences, they would not be given 
freedom. On the contraiy, with a definite promise ami hope of freedom before 
them, the people would he made to forget their smaller issues. 

After a luief reply by Mr. Kalikar, the resolution was ]>reflRed to a division 
and was passed by 10 votes to six. 
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Passage of three Bills 

The Council, thore-afler, passed three Bills as passed hy the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, namely the HilL to limit to a maximum of Hk. 50 per amiuui the 
amount payable in rcf^pcct of tax on projession, trades, callinqs or employments ; 
the Bill to empower the Federal Court to make rules jor re<jutat}v<j the presenta- 
tion of appeals to that court and the Bill further to oiiund the Jndian Merchant 
Shipping Act to imp7-ove the conditions in pilgrim-ships. 

during the consideration of the last J’ill, Mr. G. S. Bozman made it clear 
that on account of war conditions and 8bi])].ing diliicultics, tlic amendment could 
not be given ellect to before the end of the war. The Uouncil then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Amend. Jbi.L 

19lh. NOVEMBER ; -'Hie ('.omicil of l^tale devoted the whole of today to the 
consideration of the ollicial Bills already i)ass(‘d by tlie Leeishitive Assembly. 
Hpeaking on the motion lor consideration of the Bill to amend the Indian Income- 
Tax Act, Sir K. Ramnnni Menon welcomed the Bill as it corrected certain anomalies 
existing at present. 'I'he Bill, he said, liad the (tVect of lestoring the i^osition 
existing l)efore IhilO in regard to income accining in an Indian h'late for the 
purposes of computing an asscsBee’s world income, lie thonpjit, however, that the 
inclusion of agricultural imu)me accruing in an Imlian IStal<^ did t»ot fidfil the 
definition of agricultural income laid down in the Income-'J'ax Act. Sir Jtamunni 
felt that the same i»roccdure should be ado])led with regaid to agricultural income 
in both Biitish India and Stales. 

Mr. Shantidus Askiiran congratulated the Finance IMembcr in bringing this 
measure and welcomed in I'articular the provision in the Bill enabling a tax i)ayer 
to claim tlepiecnation allowance on a legitimate par of his buHiness assesls to wliich 
he was not entitled ladoie. lie, however, felt that this amendment should be given 
ellect to from Aj)iil 1, ihh', from whi<’h dale depreciation was to be comi>utcd on the 
written down value. If this was not done it would mean over-assessmeut for income- 
tax ns well as excess ]U()rits lax for certain ]>erioils. 

jieferring to the ^uovision for de]ircciati)m on buildings let on hire along with 
macliinery, plan or furniture, provided the h'tling of the buiUlings was inseparable 
from the letting of the machinery, plant and furniluro, lie said that tliere was 
no need fur the j)roviso, because under the existing ])rovisions, dt'preciation was 
already admissible in the case of such inscparal^le biiiidings. lie wanted that 
that clause should he suitably ameiuhd ddt'tiug the proxito. 

Mr, ]\ N. Saj)ru complained of the ]uauu('r in whicli tlie income-tax law 
was being administeied and taxpavcis were put to fdl soils of iiicouM.uicuces. lie 
pointed out that the statement of accounts submitted l'»y the assossei s were not 
generally accepted as true. Lie asked the Finance Mcmlicr to issue directions to 
the Income-Tax dci)arlmcnt to administer the law in a more sxmpatlielic spirit. 
Mr. Sa])ru felt that the High Courts nndcr the existing law' proxided little 
oi>])ortunity to the tax-pacing I'nblic to scenre relief. He niged tlmt subjeet to 
certain qualifications High Conits sbonld be cnipowcied to rexirw income-tax Cases. 

Pundit Hriday Math Kiinzru welcomed the bill because in it were im oriiora- 
ted many of the viewi oints of the eiitieo of the Jneomc-Tax Act. I'he hill gave 
relief to small nsscssces. Pandit Kunziu ])ointed out the ]uiidshi] H of the Hindu 
undivided families under the income-tax law. The existing law iienalized them 
by not taxing and separating the shares of indivitluals coiistitutiiig the family. 
He asked whether it was the intention of the Hoxernment to handicap the un¬ 
divided Hindu lamilicB. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order by staling that the bill had no 
provision relating to an undivuhMl Hindu family. 

Pandit Kmi^ru : Several other meml»ers had referred to subjeels which are 
not embodied in the hill. They have done so in the hope that xvhen the Act was 
again amended their viewpoint might he given due eonsideraliou. I am doing the 
same thing. 

The Chair ruled tliat the speaker inust confine liimself to the r>rovipion8 
of the bill. 

Pandit Kunzru ])rocecding said that a partnershii) was treated better than 
the undivided Hindu family. 

The Chair : You cannot regard an undivided Hindu family as a partnership. 

Pandit Kunzru : Yes, Government has seen to it that it does not become 
one. Morally epeaking it is. Moreover, membeis of the undivided Hindu family, 
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if they repjisterecl theniBelves into a firm, could be nFFessed separately. ITc lilted 
that Government would ^ive due consideration to his views. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, roplyinp; to the debate, said that he was p,lad to note 
that the bill had been accorded p,eneral apiuoval by the luemborB. Keferrinj; to 
the point raised by Mr. Parker icfrarding super-tax asHessment in 11)20-21 or 

1921-22, the Finance Meml^er said that the number of iiayinents in those years, if 
any, was very small and the question of exception mention d by Mr. Parker 

w'as ))urely academic. Re]>lyint!; to the tuilicisin voiced nmiinst tlic levy of a fee 
for making; an aiq>lication to the commissioner, the Finance I\1 ember said that such 
a deterrent was necessary to prevent ]5eo])lc li^litly making; such ai)plication8. 
Their experience was that at the time when assessecs could inf»ke appeals to the 
commissioner witliout any fee tlie commissioner was so overwhelmed with such 
a])plicalions that it was not possible for liim to devote laquisilc attention to liis 
other duties. Rut it was tlie intention of the Govern mint now to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the commissioiicrs not-Jto confine themsehes to such cases where a]»plica- 
tions bad })ecn made with tlie payment of the icc but on their own motion as 

tliey used to do in the past to take U}) for rc\ivion any l ascs in wliich they 

thought any iniustice or mistake had crept in. lie would not exclude the 
nossibility that in tlic li^ht of experience (Jovernment mill'd at some future date 
be able to take a different view in the matter of hvxinp, a fee. Ihit he could {:,ivo 
no aHHurance now that such a chance would be done. 

Reforrinc to tJie i^oint ina<le by Mr. H:i]irn that a s.alaricd assessce bad 
h.id an advantajio over businessmen, Sir Jeremy Laisinan said that the only 
advantajie of a salaried assessee was that income-tax was deducted every month 
at the source by the employer himself. Rut thirc was no reason wliy a 
businessman should not p-ay his lax by instalments if he so chose. 'I'lio dej'art- 
ineiit was always pie))areil to arrange lor payment of instalments o! iiiconie-tax 
in the case of a businessman also if Im desired it. Ihit every businessman would 
eei’luiuly know his annual turnover and he should be, ‘.dole to so ] lau his all'airs 
tluit he would be able to make payment of his taxes wV.en it became due. 

The bill was then passed. 

RiMi TO Amkni) Kx(i:sh Puofits 'Pax 

The hill to amend the Exeess Profits Tax was then tijken into eonsidiTal'on. 
Mr. Shaiititlas As/xurav welcomed certain features ol tlio bill which he considered 
\verc eommeiidjible, jiartieiilarly the jwovision reinovine. the discrimination as 
refiards ticalmeiit of borjowed *ca]Jtal between money bonowed from a bona- 
fide banktT and money borrowed from any oUkt peison. Rut ho did not like 
the wordinji; of some of the clauses of the bill. Jh'lerrinc to tlio piwi.sion ree:ar(linc- 
any transaction whicli had for its {mrposes the avoidaneo of the Excess iTolits 
Tax, lie said tliat the elaiise should be made a]<pli'-ahle only to tiansactiona of 
wlii^'h the ‘solo object’ was proved to he tlie avoidance ol the tax liability instead 
of to cases wliere the ‘main i!iir{0se2 mieht he avoidance of tax. 

Reteriinc- to clauses b and 9 of the hill dealinc- with tlie metliods of 
conq'UtatiOM of cn]atal, Mr. Askuran welcomed tlie ]Uovisiou but nrped that 
it slionld be given retrospective eflect from b’ept. 19ol). lie also felt that very 
wide and radical j owers liail been given to the excess i rolits lax ollicer in the 
hill to decide what expenditure was ‘reasonable and nectssary to the iKiuiri'ments 
of the husiness’. That was going; too far. He iFaded for the wh.olesale deletion 
of this sub-clause. Vexations interference by olheials, he said, would only mean 
killing: the poosi^ that laid the golden eggs. He further regretted to note 
that the amendments moved in the Assembly to the Rill with repaid to 
npi-eals to tlie High Court liad not been acre]'ted by the Go\eminent. He iiO]H'd 
that on some future occasion GoYerninent themsehts would he prepared to 
amend, tlic Act allowing ai>peals to the High (.’onrt on all sections of both tlie 
income-'Jax and Excess Piofits Tax Ai-ts as a geneial priiicij'le. 

bir Jcniuy Ihiisman declared that he eould sec no logic or equity in tlio proposal 
tlmt only those transactions sliould he disallowed wlmse sole object was rediiclion 
or avoidance of liability to tlie tax. Tho proposal, he said, could only he jnstilied 
on the assuinfition that tlie iiiterestB of the coniniuiiiiy at large or of the 'J'rfasniy 
had no importance whatever in eomparison with facililicB which should be given 
to the taximyer to reduce his liability. As for the demand for an assurance on 
the floor of the House that the i-roviBions of the clause in the bill relating to 
reduction or avoidance of tax liability would not be applied without tho pievious 
approval of tho Central Board of Revenue, tho Finance Member reitciated the 
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Btatcmcnt mnde in the AsBembly that it was the Governments intention that in 
])ra(;tice cases of this kind would come to the liendquaiters. He would not put 
that on tlie basis of an assurance. It was a statement of intenlioii and inactive. 
InsIructions to tliat cfl'cct had in fact, he understood, been issued or were about 
to be issued. 

Mr. Afikuran : Then why not give the assurance ? 

Sir Jcrony Jiaionan said it was because lie did not want to be involved in 
argurncjits about breach of faith or things of that kind, lie would merely state 
that it was tlieir intention that in order to keej) the admiuistralion of this impor¬ 
tant clause on riglit lines the examination of these cases should be made at the 
headquarters. As regards ‘killing the goose that laid golden eggs’, the Finance 
Member reminded the House that it was very imj)ortaut from Government’s ])oiut 
of view I hat the golden eggs must come into the right basket. >Since four out of 
five of the golden eggs now belonged to the exchequer, it was highly important 
that Government should sec that they were not mislaid. (Laughter.) 

rASSACJl-: OF OTHER BlLl.S 

The bill was passed, as also the bill further to regulate the extent to whicli 
railway }»ro]'erly shall be liable to taxation im]ioHed by an authority within a 
province, the bill further to amend the Jndian (Ximpanies Act and the bill to ameiul 
the 'i'rade IMaiks Act. all ns ] assed by the Assembly. 'J'he Council then adjourned. 
Indian roi.K’K Service 

20th. NOVEMBER :~Thc Council of State discupsed to-day two non-oHicial 
resolutions and ]>assed one non-ollieial Bill of Mr. Chi dam bar am Cladt/yar which 
amended the Indian Limitation Act. 

Mr. r. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending that in order to accelerate 
the imce of Jndiani/.ation in the Indian ]>olice service recruitment in Jihigland for 
that service may be slopped and vacancies for which lecruitnumt at present is 
made in Kngland be filled by competition in India by direct recruitment and by 
increasing the numlier of superior posts reserved for i>romotion from the iirovincial 
civil service Irom 5) to dt) ju'r cent. Mr. Sapru at the outset referred to the 
recommendations of the joint select committee on the Government of India Act 
whicli had recommended an inquiry into the question of the composition of central 
services live years after the inauguration of the ju-ovincial autonomy in the ]>rovinces. 
In the normal c<uirse such an enquiry would have come about say in 391- i)ut tlie 
war has upset the whole ])lan, and it was very doubtful if tuiy enquiry would be 
liossible for the war ])eriod which was very indefinite. I’ari Fnssu if the British 
were serious aiiont giving dominion status to India after the war and if Mr. 
Ainery’s latest statement that the August oiler was much more far-reaehing iu its 
elfects that even the Atlantic Charter, then the British rulers of India must show 
by aetioiis and deeds that their contention was eorreet. One way was the eompleto 
liHlianization of the ecntral servires. I'or it was inconeeivahle for any self- 
goveriiiiig dominion to have its serviees reciuilc<l and coutrolled by the Sceretary 
of {State from (t.ODU miles from India. JMr. {^apru said that India attaclRMl a great 
deal of iinpoitance that the personnel of the services translating the iiolicies into 
action should he Indians. Frocecjling. Mr. f^apru said that in the absence of any 
enquiry tlie present compohiiion of servifc hauetl on the com mission’s recommeuda- 
tions would continue indefinitely. The Jndian Bolice 8er\ice till 3919 was entirely 
manned by Brilisli, and Indians were not ]iermitted to enter it. ’J’he total strength 
of the service iu 1910 was f)!12 including ^22 Kuroiieans and 191 IndiaiiM. 'J'lie 
luescribcd proportion for direct rccruiimeut was .7) iMiropeans ami dO Indians. 
Jhior to 19119 recj uitment in Liigland was made by coinpetitixe examination. In 
1939 reeiTiitmeiit in Kiiglaiul was made j'.artly by eompetition and partly by selection. 
In India recruitment was made by compititive examination and by ])romotion 
from among oliicers of tlie provincial ])olice service. Sim-e Ibe war recruitment 
in Kiighind bud been made ]>urely by selection. From this Mr. b^apru deduced 
that ])ioportiou of Indians in the police service was still very unsatisfactory. 11 o 
UBserted that the Indian clement in the service liacl entirely justified itself and 
urged that the question of its comidete Jndianisation should be taken up by the 
new inemliers of the Governor-Generars Council. 

Mr. Conran Smith, Home Secretary, replying to IMr. Sapiu regretted that 
harsh things bad been said about the Indian J’olice Service and the European 
niemhers of it who, he said, had iciidcred very fine service. With regard to the 
icBolution itself, he proposed to adopt the some attitude as he did to a previous 
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debate in the House on a similar resolution on the Indian Civil Service. Rut there 
were two differences between this resolulion and the previous one about the i.e.s. 
'J'his resolution asked for the abandonment of the proportions on which the present 
eom]) 08 ilion of the Indian ])oliee force was based. Further the resolution asked the 
(Tovernment of India to take such steps as under the Constitulion only the Secretary 
of State could take. Any change in the cornposiliou of these serviifcs was the concern 
of the authority framin'; the future constii.ufion. From the point view of practical 
administration and the conditions of war, no tinkering; with service questions 
was ])OKHil)le. Tlie need now was to keep the orpinisation of the secunly scrviircs 
intact and unimj)aired. Moreover, what was the nr|j:ent necessity of anticipating 
under these conditions an ciupiiry which was due to be held at some later date ? 
What form such an enquiry would take it was not possible for anyone to say 
now Ueferrin^ to the charge of racialism, he was sorry to hear the very harsh 
oliservations on the Rritish element in the iiolicc service and the disoara^^inj; 
remarks about them. All that lie would say was ttic Indian police service like 
the I. O. S. was comj^osed of men of the hijibest quality available iioth in Fni;land 

and India. The present strength of the service was 401 Europeans, and l’Ol? 

Indians includin'; the listed posts. Aetnally on acciiunt of war (sniditious the 
lecrnit.mcnt to the Indian police service in Kn^ilaml liad been very little in tlic 
last two years. In I'.) 10 only three Europeans were recruited and in 1911 nil. 
4’lie present ddlicnltics of the war situation wTre eontribiitint; automatically 

to an increase in the ratio of Indians in the service, lie ai>pealed to mcmliers 

tv. free their minds of racial [ircjudice and look at the question from a practical 
y)oint of view. He Bu;;j;estcd to the mover not lo be in sncli a hurry as to destroy 
the i^artnership between Iinlians and Europeans in the service. Was the mover 
sure that the Indian members of the service were in favour of breaking; up the 
partnership ? In conclusion Mr. Conran Smith said that the (Toveriimciit w’ould 
i»c prepared to forward Llic resolution ioiK'llier with tlie speeches made on it to 
the Secretary of State as he had <lono in the case of tlie previous debate on the 
Indian Civil Service if the mover would suitahly alter the resolution. 

Mr. Sapru said that the object in briniring forward such a resolution after 
one re^ardin^ the Indian Civil Service earlier was to kee)> their ^rievanci'S in such 
matters constantly before the (lovcrnment in a ]uuliamenlary way. H India 
was to be free and 8clf-i;overniiii;, then she must have control of all services. 
It must be left to her to decide whether she w’ould or would not have Europeans. 
But in view’ of what Mr. Conran Smith had said, he withdrew his resolution, 

Mr. Co)iran S'inith ap,ain made it clear that he would forward the resolution 
together with the debate thereon, as in the previous case, to the Secretary of State. 
Indian Nationals in Malaya 

PanfJit //. N. Kiniira moved his resolution on Malaya recommending that adequate 
steins should he taken to protect the legitimate rights of Indian nationals in 
Malaya and full sn]>port should he given in particular to the efForls of the Indian 
workers on the rubber plantations in Malaya to imi>rove their living conditions 
and to soenre higher w’ages. Pandit Knnzru gave details of the wages question 
as it affected the Indian workers in Malaya and dwelt on the diflcreuce between 
the wages earned by the Chinese workmen on JCui' 0 ])can idantations and those 
earned by Indian workmen and also the difference between the cost of living 
allowance given by the IMalaya (TOvernment to Indian workmen in their employ 
and the allowance given by Eurojicaii jdanters to their Indian workmen getting 
comparable wages. While the Government of Malaya gave an allowance of 22 
cents a day, the European employers were giving only about 10 cents a day. 
Pandit Kiinzru said he did not know what this disparity was due to and why a 
Government which adoiited an onlightcd attitude towards its own Indian workmen 
failed to bring prcssiire on European employers to adopt a like attitude. It was a 
matter of dissatisfaction and disappoinlinent, said the Sjieaker, that the Malayan 
irovernment had succumbed completely to the iiilluence of the Enropenu employers. 
Further, while the Chinese workmen on European ])lantations got as much as 
100 to 120 cents a day the Indian workmen got only 00 cents a day. One need 
not be surprised therefore if Indian workers taking heart from the example 
of the Chinese thought of organizing themselves and bringing pressure on their 
employers. The controller of labour and the under-sccrctary to the Government 
to whom they applied having signified their inability to interfere, the Indian 
workmen took the only step that promised some redress of their grievances. 
They went on strike. The Government of India agent in Malaya in his report 
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hftfl fihown ho'v uncommonly quiet Tndniii workers have previously been. One 
coiiUl l.ltrrvfore iniatrine how crave imisi. have been the dissatisfaction nmon^ 
Ihein whiidi compelled a fairly Iari;<; number of them to ^o on strike. 

1 'he (iovernment of idalava charj-cd T/nlian workers with liavinp: been jrnilty 
of vi(»lericp bat tliere was another side to the ]>ietare. Some members of the 
(^cMlral Indian Asso.na’ion n(>tai>!y its prrsidejit, Mr, R:i';havan visited the estates, 
and the spr'aker nndmstood, lliey eonednded, the Indian workers had in some 
eases l)een liarslily trraiied ; they liad ))ceii dej)rived of light and water Bui)ply. 
An exj)liination eame ailerwards hnt the full facts were not known l)ee.anse there 
l)a<l been no judicial enq-iiiy. hnlian workers had now gone hack to work ))nt 
il»ere were one or two thingLS in eonneetion with the strike of which serious 
notice fih.o'iltl !)e t;vken. 

Wiiea the s'.rike w »s going on a bai.talion of rndian soldiers with an 
armoured car unit was hroncht into tlie district on the ground that it was 

nCvusviry to use foris* to ])rc.veiit vioIen<*.e h'diig done l)y Indian workers, Witliout 
]>rt‘ju(licin'*; this quesii-m I should like !o ask wliy it was tiiat tin Indian battalion 
was selected to d ;al wuh t!ie ^Irik**. We h.ive sent our soldiers to lAlalaya not 
to qiu'll sifik'S not to fiie on their countrymen tiiere, hut to take part in war, 
should war break o it. We li ive sent otir eo inlryineu to defend the cm])ire, 
not to have our eonutrym'u shot. Th ‘ < Iovernment of Mahiya onglit to luivo 

sent any volunteers t'ey ]i;id ut tii-cir dis'postil but by using Indian soldiers to 
fire on Indian woiku'S they have insulted every Indian not merely in Malaya 
but in tills cmntry. 

Pandit. iCnn/.m went on to say that he nnderstoad that after (be riot, 

botwetm LMI and dd) In liins had been taken in ciistory and he wanted to 

know wiiether they w'M-c tried in a court of law and wliat hai>pened 

to them. Ho wanted to know ilohnilely whether Ihe (iovernment of 
India had protested against, Ihe nuiniier in wliiidi tho Malayan Government had 
ac.lcd and also wlietlicr t’ncy had asked for a judicial enquiry* into the ciivums- 
tances eoiiiu’clcd willi the firing and tho causes of Htrike. If such a thing 

bad happene(l in India ihc (ioviumment of India would not have hesitated to 
order a jiidicial enquiry, lieu-a? be was not asking the iMalayan Government to 
do wliat the Goveniment of India themselves would not he pnaiared to do. Put, 
however (hcdorahle (he ineidimts eonnecled with the strike inigfit he, they liad to 
think lieyond and lake such steps as would create contentment among tlie Indian 


workers. 

In tliis eoniu'clion, Pandit Kiinzrn referred to tivo pciiibs on which the 
Government of India should stand firm in their negolialions with the (jovernmont 
of Malaya, namely to sc iirc fAr (he Indian ivorkers full e.itizenslu}) rights and to 
improve* the educational facililie-' provided for the ehildren of Indians in Malaya. 
Tie suggested that the State should lake upon themselves the responsibility of 
conducting sunicient number of schools and not li'ave it to the ])lant.ation cmiiloycrs. 
As by so doing the Government wonKl he giving educational facilities not only 
to estate labourers Imt also to other non-estate lahourers. He understood that the 
Government of Malaya was considering a proposal to utilise the Indian immigration 
fund for assisting llie immigration of Jjvvanes(> labour into Malaya. Pandit Kunzrii 
asked the GoviMuiment to ensure that the immigiation fund which had been created 
for the benefit of Indian workers in Alalaya was not used to bring in Javanese 


lauuui. 

Mr. O. Fl. liozmnn, Seeietary for Overseas, giving a detailed reply declared 
that the Government of India’s policy with regard to the question of Indian labour¬ 
ers in Malaya had always been wliat the resolution wanted it to be and it would 
continue to be the same in future. He described in detail the cireiimstanccs and 
events eonnccteil with (lie strike of Indian labonrers in Malaya in May last and 
said that five men liad been killed ami approximately sixty received more or less 
severe injuries. From the information he had received, injuries sustained by the 
police or the military were negligible. Exi»laining the action taken by the (govern¬ 
ment of India in this eonneetion, ]Mr. Pozman said (baton receipt of reports 
from the Jndinn Agent in Malaya, the Government made representations to the 
authorities and fold tiieni that any action taken by them to dejiort Indian labour¬ 
ers in large numbers would require a good dtuil of justification. They had also 
made requests to the Golonial authorities for holding a judicial enquiry into the 
eirenmsianees and causes of the strike. He regretted to say that the Colonial 
authorities had not yet seen their way to accept tlieir suggestion. In their corres¬ 
pondence the Government had stressed the need for institution of such an enquiry 
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lU'seiiUy 80 that Bnllunent evidence mit^ht be available. They have also drawn the 
attention of the Colonial antliorities to the extreme resentment felt both in India and 
Malaya at the use of Indian troops to crush the stiike of Indian labourers. Hefer- 
rinji; to the question of standing wages for Indian labourers, Mr. Boztnan said that 
when the Malaya delegation visited India in 19.J8-5U, the Government had taken 
the position that the basis of calculation of standard wage woi’ld require complete 
revision and insisted that the calculations ought to be based uii the family 
and not the individual. 

In conclusion Mr. Bozman said that the resolution virtually stated what the 
Government’s policy had been and he had already given an assurance that that 

policy would be continued. ITe asked the mover not to ])rcss his resolution. 

Pandit Kunaru welcomed the very cordial statement made by l\lr. Bozman. 
But if in the matter of this question, the Government’s l olicy was the same as 
his he could not understand why tlie Government could not. accept it, Ihit if 

the Government and parliculuily _ the new Member for ONcrscas would icel any 
embarrassment if the resolni.ion was pi-cHS'‘(l at this stage, he, had no ol>jcctio!i 
to withdraw it. 'Hie resolnlion was withdrawn and the Council adionined till 

Saturday, Nov. 22. 

Inj)0-Ceyl(»n Joint Be port 

22nd. NOVEMBER;—The Coumdl of Stale discussed today the Indo-Ce\Ion 
.Toint Tv.eport. Mr. (L -S'. Bazman, Overseas Secretary, moving that the report 
be taken into consideration, traced the course of the negotiations in Delhi and 
in Colombo, and jiointcJ out, that, in moving the motion, the desire of the 

Government was to find out what ])ublic opiftion in India had to say upon the 
proposals in the ie|>ort. Gf)vcrnment themselves, he saiil, had an open mind 
on the sul).iect. Jn consitlering the propos.als, he would suggest to the House 
that it wouhi be helpful to determine (he main i)oir»ls u]ion wliicli a decision 
was required. Kirstly, whether they wanl.e<l or did not wuuit an agreement. 
That was fniularnent.al. Secomlly, if they decided that they wuinteil an agrotmient, 
then they should try to as-ertain what were the vital points in India’s connection 
with Ceylon on which no compromise w^as in Imlia’s opinion piossible. Tlnrdly, 
in otfering comments on jmrticular ])rovisions of the report, they sliould ascertain 
what reactions the modiiications desired wo\dd have upon other ]avrt,s of the 
report. If these main points w’ere borne in mind, said Mr. Bozman, tiny should 
be able to elieit some useful and helpful eonstruetive eriticism. 

Mr. M. S Ariel/, ^fverseas i\Icmber, who replit'd to the debnte on the motion, 
in whiidi Pandit Kunzni, Mr. P. N. Ba/ini, Sir A. B. Patrn, Sir JJarid iJecnduss 
and Mr. KuBkar among others, participated, said that the various view’s expressed 
w'onld bo earefnlly eonsitlerod before final conelusions were arrived at. Jtecalling 
that he did not give any lead to the House when the report was discusscil in the 
A8sem))ly, Mr. Aney said that the fact that a debate that took place without any 
lead from the Government in a matter of this kind, onal)Ied the Government l)eMer 
to ascertain what the representatives of the people hail to say on the subject. Had 
he himself given a lead, he would have been accused of fori'.ing a decision upon the 
House, If he liad to say anytliing at this stage, it. would he that the Guvernnieiit 
would take care to see that in the discussions and negotiations with the Government 
of Ceylon, the Government of India would make an attempt to stand steadfastly hy 
the essential principle, namely, that the intereslB of Indians should he (Inly safe¬ 
guarded and that the honour of India shouid not bo impaired by anything done 
in Ceylon. (Cheers.) Indians w’ho were in Ceylon Avere there at tiie invitation of 
the Ceylon Geverninent ; and the Government of India would bear that in mind 
in their examination of the proposals. The ]>rim,iples laid down by Bandit 
Kunzrn w’onld be duly eousidered by the Government of India, who in corning to 
their conelusions would certainly sec that imhlie ojiinion expressed outside the House 
was also given due weight. A country like Ceylon, he ])oint,ed out, could not be 
Hclf-sutiieient. In these days, it was dillieiilt for any country to be s«>lf-sullieient. 
Too much regard for sclf-sulliciency created a sense of narrow nationalism, 'lire 
Government of India would see that, in their regard for the interests of the ]>eople of 
Ceylon, the interests of the ])eople of India w'cre not disregarded. He wanted that 
a feeling of oneness should grow between the two countries, consistently with the 
autonomous position of Ceylon as well as that of India. Both the countries 
should feel that they had a common destiny. It was in that hope that the 
Government of India would work and endeavour to bring the future negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. The Council then adjourned sine die, 
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1'hc Cnitral Legislative Assomhly bcj>:nn its niit.nmn s:FBion at New Delhi on 
the ‘27th. Octo'jer liMl with Sir Abdiiv Ix'ahivi in the (hair. Sir (Inriinath Bewoor's 
motion for tlie cloetion of six non-otiicial members to the l>et'cnec Consullative 
C^)ininitlee was taken np for disensRion. 

Mr. Jdnnuulas Mchld, Rj)eakin} 2 ; as a member of tl.e rounni:tee, complained 

that yonnj; men who a])i>lietl for eommispions in the Army iind ^^('l'e edueationally 

and pliyRieally iit for them had been unfairly reji't-ted. 

Col. Jidhi/itni, a member of the (^'»itral Interview I'or.rd for t-ommissiona in 
tlic Army, replied to Mr. .Tamuadas Melita’s (*harp,eH and nRsiired iMr. lilehta that 
there was no racial or religious diRcrirnination at all in ihc seleetioFi of eandidates 
by the Moard. lie said tliat even alter the ae,c limit hail been inercased, Indians 
of the rijiiht type were not eonuFip; in pntlieient numbers, alihoimb am on}; those 
who ai>]tearcd before tbo, JJjard were ila.’k and atiiorH fiom Ilollywood, 

l>rofessional sin^iers, dancers, biwyeis, doctors and en};imers. Switabilily fora 
commission in the Army conBistcai in a comliinalion of many qualities, siidi as 
education, sonnd lic.altli and above all the t)o\ver of leadershi)) and he said the 
President of the Hoard liad snilicient experioiu'c to bn able to jnd^ic of the suit¬ 
ability of a candidate from this standpoint by talking; to him for ten minutes. 

Many memlFOis, inclndin;* Prof. Bavvrjcc, inteniiplcd the speaker and declared 
that all these qnaliiies couhl be acquired and no man eoiihl assess aircnrately atjd 
fairly beforehand the latent qualities in a };iven randidivtc. ('ol. Rihmait. referred 
to the fact that 70 per eemt of the camlidates a])pearin}; helorc the Board ]»aHHf*d 
through. That, he claimed, did not show that the Board was being either too 
strict or unfair in examining the candidates. If the percentage of those recommend- 
od for some special lueliminary training to bring them up to the required standard 
was taken into consid(U'ation, the proimrtion would go up to 84 per cent. 

jMr. a, V. Jjrslnnukh asserted that in order to create real cntliiisiasm among 
the peojile, and get tlie right ty))C of pcojde, for commissions, it was csBcntial that 
the British (lovcrninent sliould make a doclarutiun fixing a definite j)eriod after 
tlic tvar for India to attain dominion »Slaln.s. 

Sir Giiru.ndth B<'vhki)\ repl>ing to tlie debate, explained the nsefnl part winch, 
he paid, tlic Oonsnltative Ouinniiltee could play. It would, he said, undoiditedly 
give great help to the Defence Department and flovernment were anxious to 
utilise their advice in all matters in which (loveniment felt they were qualified 
to advise. 

Heverul voices : What arc those matters ? 

Sir Uurunath said that it was not possible to give an exhaustive list hut 
the incmhcrs of the Committee were obviously not ^ualilied to give advise on 
military oiierations in their technical as))ccts but ai)art from that, there were 
numerous other matters on wliicb the (’ommittcc wouhl lx; very useful to the 
J)epartment. As regards the nuui))er of memlFCrs on the Consultative Ckjmrnittee, 
Government had taken into eonsideration the great interest which members took 
in matters relating to defeiu'c and that was why the Committee had ten members 
instead of the normal numher of six on departmental committees generally. As for 
the comydaint that the (’ommittee had not liad more than one meeting so far, Sir 
(Jurunnth expressed regret tliat it had not been ymssiblc to have more meetings but 
it had been announced that there ought to be at least one meeting in every quarter 
and it was hoped to have another meeting this quarter, t^ir Gurunath indicated 
that Government would be Iiappy to explain and meet criticisnis of the Central 
Interview Board on the Consnilative Committee, but he made it clear that there 
now was no question of martial and non-martial elaBse.H, scheduled and non- 
Rchednled, listed and non-lisled classes and there wuis no ground for distrust. 
There were now two Central Interview Boards instead of one and on both bodies, 
there would be two Indian gentlemen of high character and status and the country 
could trust their yudgment. There might have been in the past honalide mistakes 
made either in rejecting or accepting candidates but it wae hoped that the Boards 
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would improve. Ho referred to the hitj;h percentage of acceptances by the Board, 
mentioned by Col. Rahman, and said that in order to help ccrlnin doubtful candi¬ 
dates, an arrangement had been made to give ]'re-cadet trainin.', and to give them 
another chance to appear before the Board. The motion was passed without a 
division. 

Relief to Cotton Groweiis 

At 4 o’clock, the House took up and discussed for about an hour Mr. 
Deshntukh*s adjournment motion demanding urgent and substantial relief to cotton 
growers, particularly of short staple cotton, and after the Commerce Member’s 
reply, the mover withdrew the motion. ]\lr. Deshmukh referred to the discussion 
on the same subje t last Hession and to the assurances given by the Commerce 
Member on that occasion. kSince the passing of the order freezing Jai)anese assets, 
the export to Japan, our greatest customer, of short staple cotton amounting to 
nearly one and a half million bales had stopjied and the result was Unit in his 
l>rovinco, short staple col Ion whii-h was selling last year at Rs. GO ])er kandy had 
gone down to Rs. <10 and that at a lime when the new cotton crop had not yet 
come into the imirkct. 11c said that Great Britain, i?i spite of the freezing order 
relating to Jajainesc asHcts, had taken Ht<*i>s to relax that order wlien necessary 
in the interest of k(;cpifig up her export and import trade. Great Britain liad also 
bought the wliole of the Egyptian crop and also cotton from Iraq. Tlie Burma 
Government had decided to buy the wdiolc of (he cotton croi) in the country. Wiiy, 
he asked, could not the Government of India take similar action ? Why had the 

Government of India, on tlie other hatid, given general permission to irni)ort raw 

cotton from Iraq ? Wii> sliould cotton be imported at all, while Indian cotton 
was availai>lc ? He also asked whether the assurances given in the last session 
by one iinlividnal member of the Government of India were merely his own indivi¬ 
dual assurances and were not binding on the Government as a whole, even in these 
days when there was so much talk of the collective responsibility of the exi)aiided 
Council 

Sir A. Ramuswnmi Madaliar, replying, gave the assurance that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had constantly before them the interests of the Indian agvicnltnrist 
and lie mentioned in this conneciiou tliat not a day had ]>asfled when some problem 
or otlier relating to agricultural ]>rodnets, ])articularly short staple cotton, had not 

been before him or his 1 icparlinent. lie made it clear without eutcriug into the 

larger question of collective responsibility that the assurances given by liim at 
the last session w’cre not individual. ‘ I may (ell you”, he said, "any member of 
the Government of India giving an assurance gives it on behalf of the Government 
of India and no question of merely personal assurance can arise.” (Cheers). 'J'ho 
Commerce Mc.mbcr went on to t)oint to the actual rise in ])ri<*cs of cotton that had 
taken idace and gave the instance of ‘Gumras’ which in IMarch this year were 
selling at Rs. 175 and were to-day selling at Rs. I8\ while in June and July 
the price had gone u]> to Rs. t’!."). lie did not grudge that price. He was haiipy 
that it had gone ii]); hut when the ])ricc did go up, nothing was said about th (5 
Go\ernment of India; it. ^Yas only when it went down that a great deal was said 
about the Government’s iinresponsivencss. Detailing the steps taken to increase 
the use of short staple cotton, the Commerce Member said that Bpecifications 
on behalf of tlie Supj)ly Dejiartmcnt had been diluted with the result that the 
consumption of cotton by Indian mills bad increased on an average by four hundred 
thousand to live luindrcil thousand bales over those of the i)revious year. Eurther 
dilution might Jiavc to ))c made and tlie problem was engaging tbc Supply 
Department’s aKcntion. About the possibility of linding alternative markets the 
speaker observed tliat Government had tiieil their best : and short 8ta])Ie cotton 
was now going in larger quantities to the United Kingdom and the United ytates 
of America. 'Fo the United Kingdom during the montlis from April to August 
this year we exported d2,U<.)(J tons against LH.OCXJ while to U. H. A. we exported 
17,900 tons against y,(.X30 tons last year. 

The Freezing Order, the Commerce Member said, came like a bolt from the 
blue and iqiset all calculations : but it was gratifying that the market had held 
on and the ])rice to-day was better than in March. He made it clear that the 
Freezing Order was in pmsuance of a common policy of economic warfare followed 
by the Coramonwcallh as a whole and no distinction between the policy of the 
United Kingdom and that of India could arise. As for tlie Burma Government’s 
action, he pointed out that the Burmese cotton crop was a small one and was 
easy to handle, unlike the Indian crop. The Member was of the opinion that 
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the adjournment motion was rather premature at this B(af»e; but he was glad that 
the question had i)een raised. “J want it to go out to tJie agricuJturist that he 
is not going to be left in the cold entirely but that the Government of India 
arc taking measures to help him.” he added. “Hut all the four parties concerned 
in the ciuestion of (‘otton sliould co-operate in the solution of the problem, namely 
the Central Government, the Provincial Governments, the ^J’cxtile industry and 
lastly the cotton growers - themselves.” llo also i>ointed out that increase in 
eon8umi)lion of c.otlon by mills was inextricably connotated with the co-operation 
of labour leaders in agreeing to increased hours of work and multijilc shifts, 
which meant, of course, more wages. 

Mr. Dr.slnnukli said that he did not intend his motion to be ono of censure; 
but ]K)intcd out tliat since the Froc/ing Order had beea issued by the Government 
of India, it was luimarily that Government’s responsibility to help the cotton 
grower. Jle asked tliat arrangements should he made to ensure that the quantity 
of cotton formerly eonsumed by Japan should now he consnined by this country 
in conjunction with oilier Emitire countries, lie refcried once again to the 
relaxation of the Freezing (.)rdcr in Gieat Britain in order to maintain the 
exiairt and ini]>ort trade. 

TI 1 .C (Unninvrro JAm.Vr, intervening, jiointed out that that relaxation took I'lace 
soon after the Order was issued. India also at that lime relaxi’d the Order and 
some exports to Japan did go. AVhat was now haiipening in India was exactly 
the same as in Great Britain. 

Mr. JJetth/kiilch said that just as the commercial man came to know’ of the 
rclaxaiion of the Orch'r, similarly the cotton grower should also have been informed 
of it. 'I'lu' Government of Imlia should have taken steins to see that the 
cultivator knew of that dcveloinnent. JCven now, the Government ot India could 
issuo a communique juakiiig tlieir iiiteiitions clear so that the cultivator could 
hold on to his croi) instead of parting with it at low luices. lie then withdew 
his motion. 

Muslim liUAOE Walk-out 

2htli. OCTOBER :—Fhe IMuslim League ]>arty walked out of the Assembly, this 
morning, after a statement was made liy Mr. M. A, Jimiafi declaring that they were 
doing so in order to register tludr protest against the. way in which the Muslims’ 
otler of cooiKTation in tlui war ctfort had been com] Ictely ignon'd by the Government. 
‘We have said from the beginning’, he declared, that the major ihSiics will be 
considered later, and within tlie framework of the ]‘rcsent exisdug consliintion you 
must, if you want oiir cooperation, associate with us now with a ri'id genuine share 
in the authority of the Govcinnient not only at the (-enire but in the ])rovincoB. 
Ignoring that and ignoring e\erything else that liad gone licfore. Government 
had come to its decision about the expansion of the E^xecutivci Gouncil. ‘Wo 
have come to tliis conclusion now’, said Mr. Jinnah ‘in tlio hope that the jirotcBt 
that we are registeiing today will oi)en the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf (cheers) and that yon will have the wisdom and the statesmanship to revise 
this scheme of yours, for 1 assure you, this will not help you by a little in the 
intensilicaiion of the war eUbrt. On the contrary it is going to harm you. I am 
interested in it as much as any body else. I advise you to think over it.’ 

‘Ednally, I say to the Government, the hon. meihhers the press and the 
public, outside, ‘-I’lease do not misrepresent us. Jt is the Government and Government 
alone that is res]'onsihle. One cannot come to any other conclusion hut that 
they do not want onr assistaioM; and coo]»eralion. When they talk of coo])ei‘atioii 
they mean it on such teniis that no self-respecting man could accept it” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, earlier in his statement said: ‘Ho far as the Muslim League 
was concerned, we have made it clear that, apart from major issues, from the 
beginning we were ready and willing to render every possible assistance in the 
prosecution of the war. Withoni ].rcjudice to the adjustment of larger issues 
later on, we were willing, as far back as November, 193‘J, to consider the proposal 
of the Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable arrangement in the 
I)roYincial liehi and at the centre. 

‘When the announcement of August 8. 1910, came, the spirit and even the 
letter of it was almost exactly what the IMuslim League had urged. The League 
welcomed it : but they were not'told what the total number of the expanded 
Executive Council would ho, what would be the portfolios and what would be 
their powers. Nothing was told them exceja that their reinesentativcs would be 
two. ‘Was that,’ he asked, ‘the spirit in which to treat those who were to be co- 
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BharerB in the authority of Government and in the danger whieh we were willing 
to face ? (Cheers.) No self-respecting man could have ac(;rpted that offer.’ 

‘Government thereafter went to sleef), all the time telling iis 'you are not co¬ 
operating’. J have always admitted that there ib not the slightest doubt that there 
is great danger and menace to India. We have repeatedly said, as far hack as June 
1910, that the efforts }oii were making and the schemes si^gesled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Commander-iii-Chief were not sii/licieiit. And that you 
must iucrease and intensify your war effort. Rnt all we were told was “you are 
in danger.” Think whut will ha])pcu to you. Why can’t you say : “'Jhink what 
will happen to us all. to you, and to us both ?” 1 want yon to enter into that 
Bi)irit.’ Then came the decision annouiicccl on July -Jjf, and the manner in whitdi it 
was undertaken and carried through ignoring everybody. ‘Why ignore us V he asked. 

Professions TvVxation RjUi 

After Mr. Jinnah’s statement, 8ir Frcdorich Juwvs made his motion for refer¬ 
ence to a select committee of the l>ill to limit to a maxiimim of Us. oU per annum 
))ayttble in reB]>p(‘t of any ]>erBon l)y way of lax on ])rot('Ssi()n, trmlcs, callings or 
eiui'loymcntH. Dr. Hanoijec and Mr. A.('. oi)pOKcd the l)ill on llic ground that 

it would result in seiioiis curtailment of the resources of local l)()dieB. Sir Henry 
Qidney. BU))porting the bill, said that it was inUmh'd to give relief from double 
taxation, and not only the lich man hut also the middle class man and tlie j^oor man 
would benetit from it. J\lr. Baijnoth Bajoiia, who su]))'Oilcd the hill, said that the 
loss that would be sustained by the local bodies w(»nld really be insignilicant. For 
instance, in the case of the ('alcutta Corporation whose annual inconu! was two crores 
and [)() lakhs of ruiH'OS the loss sustained would he Us. two lakhs and \yj thousand 
or less than one per cent. Hir Jcrenn/ Rai^man, Finance IMember, Hii])])orted the 
bill on behalf of the Government. He said that the tax on ]>rofessions was really 
in the nature of double iueome,-tux. He fell, however, that some time should he 
given to Iho local bodies to make necessary adjustments to meet any loss that 
might be sustained. U would not bo diHicuU for the local Itodics to adjust them- 
Bclves to their available resources. Mr. Jawnadati Mehin declared that the bill was 
fundamentally wrong in ]uinciple and retrogressive. 

ISir Frederick James, before replying to the dtUatc on his motion, made refer¬ 
ence to Mr. .Tinuah's statement and said that the otlcr of full co-operatiou to 
which Mr. Jinnali bad alluded brought to mind an echo of the offer of uncondition¬ 
al BU]tport from one who if he might say so was even greater than Mr. Jinnah. 
The dangers, Sir Frederick went on, were now so real ami imminent that there 
could be lio middle course : peojdc cither helped or they did not help. ‘Jhose who 
endeavoured to stand aside as spectators of the sc.enc were definitely not helping. 
He did not doubt that meml)erB of the IMuslim League were sincere in their desire 
to help but their ])]ace was in tlie Jlonsc and not sulking in the lobbies and pur¬ 
lieus of New Delhi (Laughter). No body could sliirk the duty and no amount of 
juggling on the part of Mr. Jinnuh with constitutional arguments could effeelively 
smokescreen the duty which lay before every man and every community. Sir 
Frederick considered it singularly unfortunate that when fur the first time in the consti¬ 
tutional history in the country, the Governimnt of India contained a large majority 
of Indians drawn from the best elements of India’s luiblic. life, one of the great 
parties should have ehosen to stage a ])rotesl and followed somewhat late in the 
day a method which the Congress ]>arty had made familiar in politics during the 
last 2U years. ‘Giving I\ir. Jinnah’s words every weight which they deserve, we 
arc forced to the conelusicjn that he and his reluctant friends staged not a i>rotest 
or a gesture but a definite declaration of non-assistance in the prosecution of the 
war and that means not only a declaration of non-assistance to their own country¬ 
men who lately have had the courage to lij) the exceedingly heavy resiionsibililies 
of otlice but a refusal of Bui)poit to members ot bis and other eommunilies who 
today are training in India or actually fighting ovciBeas to defend not only India 
but freedom everywhere—freedom that he may preach in peace. We dee])ly regret 
the action on the part of the Muslim League*, lie hoped that those young men 
who were training to equip themselves for the war, would when they come hack 
from active service, be prepared to forgive and forget their elders. ‘May I urge’, 
he said, ‘the three parties which remain (Cougress naticnalists, independents and 
Europeans) to dcteimiiie to uphold such pailinmcntary traditions as we have in 
this House to join bauds in assisting and criticising this Government, join hands 
in assisting in every possible way in the effective prosecution of the war and restor¬ 
ing that unity in this country, the absence of which is such an exceedingly danger- 
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ona factor in the present situation.’ Sir Frederick James’ motion was passed by 
4- votes to seven. 

ITiNPP Women’s Rights Bill 

A num))cr of motions relating to bills on Hindu women’s rights were 
dealt wiLli including two by Dr. G. V, Dcnkmukh (("ongress i)arty) who was 
Bitecially ])rcscnt for the occasion. His brother Mr. Govimi Deshmnkh, Congress 
nationalist, first moved reference to a select eoinmitlee f)f his l)ill to remove 
legal disabililit's under Hindu law in respect of marriage between Hindus. 

Sir Sultun A/nurd, Law Member, speaking on the motion took the oj)port unity 
to extend a cordial welcome to Dr. Dcshmnkh and said lie was speaking 
not only on belialf of the members of the House but was representing the views 
of the new Indian members ^^ho had come to be members of the Government 
of India. The Jimbitions of these Indian members, lie said, was to serve the 
country and in that ambition they Avould have to seek the assistance not only 
of those who were in the House but those who had kept away from it. ‘It is 
such a relief, he said, to find among us at least one iterson who has had the 
courage to come and we lio]>e lie will give us help not only today but iluring 
the whole session (Cheers). We hope he will persinade other members of the party 
to which he belongs to give the assistance that w’o really need. As regards tlie 
bill itself he ]iointed out that a maiority of orthodox Hindu 0 ])inion in the 
country was dead against it and it bad met with strong oi'position from other 
quarters also. The committee on Hindu women’s lights iiresidcd over by 8 ir 
B. N. Ran had already issued a reiiort which had certainly met with the npiiroval 
of people inside and outside the House and he was sure that the objects of 
the present bill W’ould lie seriously considered by that committee whose further 
report would, he hoped, be before the House before the budget session. If 
how'ever the bill was i»ressed. the Government would have no alternative but to 
oiipose it on the ground of the strong opi>osition from the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community and of the fact that it would be considered more appropriately 
by the liau Committee. 

Mr. J)i’}<liinvkh, in view of the assurances contained in the Law Member’s 
speech, withdrew his motion, making it clear that in withdrawing his motion he 
was not withdrawing the bill itself which, he said, should be kei)l in lieing in case 
it became necessary to tirocccd with it later. 

Hindi] Women’s Maintenance Bill 

Dr. tnnkJi, moving reference to Fclect committee of bis bill to give 

Hindu married women a right to sci»arate residence and maintenance under certain 
circumstances, thanked the Law Member for his kind words and said : ‘Not only 
the new Indian members Imt all Indisn members on ihe Government benches 
will always have the support of 1113 self and of my party. 'Jhey will have the 
support BO long as we are couviuced, as 1 am convinced, that they are really 
working for the wclfaic of my country. I do not make this (listim-.lion, w'hcre 
my country’s welfare is concerned, even between Indians and Eurojicans. He 
left it to Kuroi>eanH to talk of European i>eace and Euro])can war and European 
survival. Hefcrring to those who argued that no political progress was possible 
in India unless the communities came together, he asked, why do not you wait till 
we fraternise and come together, before you take our blood and our money for tJie 
war? If for doing sometbing good to my country you must wait till the minorities 
and majorities come together. Why do not you wait till then for draining our blood ?’ 

He went on to atlirm sympathy with the new members of the Executive 
Council and said : ‘Let rue assure the leader of the House and the Law Member 
that when we remain absent it can only be out of the conviction that it is goocl 
for the country. If it is for the good of our country to come in, wc will come in. 
Referring to the motion, he ex])rcssed doubts if it was desirable to wait for the 
perfect or ideal bill to be produeed by the Hindu Law Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed repeated ihe assurance that he would do his best to 
bring the bill under the Hindu I.aw Committee’s consideration. 

Dr. Deidimulh eventually withdrew his motion. He later introduced a bill 
further to amend the Special Marriage Act. ]87 l», for certain purposes. 

Two OTHER Bills 

Two other bills introduced were one by Mr. Govind Deshmukh to make 
provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquision, holding or disposal of 
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property, franoluRe, the holding of piihlie ofhee or the carrying on of any occu¬ 
pation, trade, biiBincBS or profession in British India by ])cr8on8 domiciled in the 
BriliHh posseBsions on a basis of reciprocity ; the other of Mr. Kazmi to provide 
for the appointment of personB to the ollice of Kazi and for performing and 
keeping a record of marriages among Muslims. 

Adjournment Motion on Kuaksars 

After a brief debate, the House rejected without a division IMr. Kazmi's 
adjournment motion lo discuss the ‘biuiioing of Khaksar volunteers l^y the (Jovern- 
mont of India and thereby liampcring the development of indigenous organizations 
which arc a necessity for the defence of the country in times of war. AVr Reginald 
Ma.rmall, ITome Member, opposing the moliofi, dealt with the declared objectives of 
the Khaksar moveujent and referred to the repeated conllicts between the Khaksars 
and the police which had led to serious loss of life l)oth among the Khaksars and 
among the I'olice. As regaidfi general poli<*y towards volunteer organizations of 
a military character, the Government had taken the public into coiifidencc in 1910. 
'I'he ]n-inciile at issue was that the Government had the right and the duty of 
]>rotecting members of the community and they could not surrender that right 
to any Rtlf-n]>pointrd body. '! lie very fact that such a body resorted to drilling 
rvas evidence of iiU.cntion to achieve its o!)joct.s by the use of force. At the same 
time it w;>s pointed out that for all those who wished to ofler voluntary service, 
tiie civic guards provided a suitable outlet. He strongly deprecated atttemj)tH at 
casiing aspersions on tlie civic guards, the success of which, lie said, had been 
one of the veiy encouraging things that hail happened during this war. (Cheers.) 
It was absurd to say that Indians were not otTeied oi>pur(unity to enlist (hem- 
Bflvcs. tSardur Sant Si)tgh and Mr. A. AT. ^Faitra took the Ciovernment to task 
for not taking action much earlier, althongh they had full knowledge of tlie aims 
and activities of the Khaksars. The motion was rejected. 

and the Atlantic Charter 

29tli OCTOBEK :--'rhc AHsemhly took up for discussion Maidvi Ahdnr 
Rashcad Clioud/nn-ifn rcsolnlion recommending immediate ste] s to give elFeet 
in the case of India also, to the joint decision of the British I'remicr and tlie 
I'j'csident of the United {States of America, commonly known as the Atlantic 
Charter, for creating a new world order, 'ihc mover said that when rresident 
Buosevelt amiounced his eight ])oints of peace and war aims of the Democracies, 
Indians thought that they would he (qnally aj>plicable to India. They had had 
e.xptTience with rresident Wilson’s Fourteen I’oints which were tramjiled upon 
when the war ended, hut the ])eoplo in this country eonsidcred that America had a 

certain partnershij) in the Ibifish Empire and the words of tlie President of the 

Ihiiled l^latcs would not he taken lighty by ibe British anthoriiieB. He asserted 
that nnlcfis a declaration was made a]»jdying the Charter to India, the Government 
could not get as mu.h co-oj'cratiori and help from Indians as tliey wanted. 

Sal'da?' Sant Singh. waH glad that Mr. Ghurchill had been frank and blunt 
in saying that the Charter did not apply to India. Referring to that ])ortion of 
the CJliarter which stated that the Democracies did not seek any territorial or other 
aggramlisemcnt, kSardar t^aiit Iriiigh said tliat under the name of acquiring naval 
liases, America was really B]>litting n]y the British Km])ire and dc]>riving them 
of portions of the Enqiire. t^ardar Sant Singh declared that India did not look 
to any outsider for giving her freedom but would stand on her own legs. 

Mr. G. K. iJcshmnkh dec,lared that it was the instinct of self-preservation 

that induced the British Goveniment to make the Ailaiilic Declaration and said 
that, after having declared that the Charter would not l)e a]q>lical)le to Indians, 
the British Government should be ashamed to appeal to them to give help in the 
war and send their men into the battlefields. 

j\lr. Kazmi said that Mr. Churchill was not really frank in many matters 
but he was quite frank about India because he knew that India was too weak to 
make any effective iirotest against his remarks. 

In response to a request from racmbcrR that the Government's attitude 
should be indicated before the debate proceeded further, Mr. M. S, Aiwy, Leader 
of the House, intervened at this stage. Tlie question raised in the resolution, 
he said, was no doubt one of great inteicst to India and he was, therefore, 
anxious that the House should be given an opportunity of discussing the matter. 
He believed that for experienced members of the House it would not have been 
difficult, particularly after the replies given to interpellations on ibe question, 
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to know what (ho Government’s attitude could ho. They left it to the incmberfl 
of the lIouBo to draw their own inferenees from the pronouncement of Mr. Churchill 
constituted as they were in this House. It was not foi’ (hem to comment upon 
these pronouncements or criticiso them. The Government of India were no party 
to the Charter, d'hosc who signed it were the luopor persoMS to say what was 
in their mind when they framed it; and wc had the authoritative statement of 
one of them on one of the clauses, namely Claiiso 3 extending the right to all 
])eo]'le to choose the form of government under whi<*h they wanted to live and 
declaring readiness to restore freedom and independence to those who had been 
forcibly dc[)rivcd of them. Evidently the latter clause indicated that tlie framers 
had before them those countries w’hich had lost their independence and freedom 
during the ])reflont war. 

As regards India, Mr. Ciiurchill had made it clear that the declaration of 
self-determination contained in the Atlantic Charter did not have the effect 
of abrogating or qualifying the ]tledges already given about her })olitical goal. 
Assuming tliat a declaration was made that the Atlantic. Charter was applicable 
to India, w'ould that satisfy India? Even before the Atlantic Charter was there, 
the Declaration of August, 11)40, defective though it was, had conceded tho 
principle of self-determination to India. By merely stating that the Atlantic 
Charter would apjdy to India, India’s cause, in his opinion, would not [uogress 
to any extent at all. (Mr. Joshi ; It would be some ])rogress). Even men like 
the 1‘remicr of the l*nnial>, Mr. Aney wcfd. on, ilid not share the view that a 
mere prononneejnent a])]4ying the Atlanti** (diarter to India would satisfy India 
or help them towards * their goal. Tlic ])oint of view had been expressed that 
Ijidia should not bolher about getting any more promises from the British 
Government and that Indians should rely on something else than mere y>romise8 
coming from any outside authority. Wliy, then, lie suggested, ask for any 
declaration at all ? lOither we believed that promises coming from Btatcsnicn of 
eniineiHie had some meaning or we did not believe it. 

Air. Aney also reminded the House that Clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter 
W'ould only be applied at the end of the war. In a matter of this kind, he went 
on, it W’as impossible to expect that the Government of India could form conclu¬ 
sions independently. All that t.lie Government of India could be interested in 
was to find out the views of the ])ublic and it was tlie duty of the Government 
of India to keep His Alajesty’s Government duly infornicd of the feelings and 
sentiments expressed in the House. The attitude of the Government of India 
would therefore be to leave it free for the House to decide its attitude. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra, sjieakiiig on the resolution, asserted that the wording of 
the AtlaJitic (4iarter was (piite <lear and was equally ai)))lica))le to all eouiitries 
and races of the world including India. However Air. Churchill might now try 
to wriggle out of a position created by tlie force of circumstances, he did not 
agree wiih Air. Aney that even if the Charter was declared af)plicable to India it 
would make no vital difference ; sucli a declaration would make a good deal of 
difference from the point of view of international law. 

Air. Jatmindas Afcdita, while feeling that there was an air of unreality about 
the whole debate, strongly criticised Mr. (Churchill’s statement which he said 
threw them back to the declaration of August 11)10. Uliis declaration, he asserted, 
was not a declaration of freedom—it was a declaration of J)ondage—to perpetnate 
vested interests, and the British hold over this country, giving the minorities ])ower 
to veto the progress of India. He held that Arti<le 3 of the Atlantic Charter was 
an unequivocal (hichiration that all races and countries had the right of self- 
determination and that after the war, this country too would have the right to 
frame its own constitution, chosen by its representatives, and be free to live 
under under that constitution. This had been borne out by Mr. Attlee's statement. 

Sir Cowasji Jcfunigir contended that the real grievance against Mr. Clinrehill’s 
explanation of the Atlantic (.-barter was that part of it which contained the 
reservation that the pledges to India were subject to Britain’s responsibilities to 
India’s many creeds, races and interests. If those words were omitted, would 
the Mussalmans accept that statement, asked Sir Cowasji. He urged Indians to 
face the realities ana not to drug their conscience. Without those words, ho 
declared, no statement made by the British Government would be acceptable to 
millions and millions of the people of India. ‘‘Unless you get these minorities to 
feel contented, you are not going to have the Government of this country.” (Mr. 
Jamnada!^ Mehta at this stage kept up a running fire of interruption by 
exclaiming : “You are talking like Mr. Amery. You are Mr. Amery.”) 
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DiHciissit)!) on lln; 7-('^oIiifion l«jnl not concliiflod. when i( nns lime to Inko up 
Mr. A', jy. JiKsfit'.s iuljv)uiiinicnl motion on the l>eo!i jail hnni^n-biiiki:. 

1 > I x)i ,i 11 r N •, }:i: - 8 rii i k k 

.1//-. A). movijtj.' a(lj»>nrniiH*nt of the HotiHc, Haul (lint lie was iloiiip; ho in 
onler that atienlion ini^'.ht he tlrawn to tlie pijevanees ol tlie ih'lenns and that 
the diHi-nshU)*' in tlu' House miiilil. result in a sal-isfaritn \ H'lllinient of the 
hun}M’i-st 1 ike and the people ot India mieht Im* tree fioni llie an'di iy eansi'd hy 
It. He reealled the resolution on the piievaiieeK of (he deliMins and the (h'hate on 
It in the Assenilily last Xovtaniier and Raid that it ( iov eminent had done 
Honiethin;; to meet tliohc j.rupan.'es at that tune, (his hun^'er-slnke ^^ouM ]>erhapH 
liaA'e been a\(>ided The detenus math' a r('presen(ati<»fi on (heii {^tiexaiiees to (lie 
(io\ernment in Ajiril or May. Ha\ini; lieanl about ihesi* piiipatni's he Jiimsi'If 
>isit('d l.'eoli «illi the tio\eiinnen( of India's pei inishiun in ,1 iily and I'eblndu'd 
hiw inipvi'SsioiiH and sueec^tiine-i. When t!ie \letemis nr.uie tlieiL" i I'pi eseiOai ion to 
the t Jo\ermniMst of India, they expee'.ed p:.mii'.l attention to tliost' pinnain eh. 
Til foi 1 unateiy a e.i)od ileal oi mm* had neeii allowed to elapse. '1 be e i it ' ainn's, 
di. .losin said, were that I !iey Vvere kept in He.oli ^\hndl was fai aaay tioin their 
honu's. Ib’o!) Mas no lu'allii lesorl, and n hen il Mas letneinbried ibat Italian 
ami (iernian | j i'-one: s were deiatned in e\t"I lliinabiyan lulls, tlu: eomplaiiit ol 
till' Imli.oi dii-'iius was not di'benlt to nudv‘island. k'nilhei. it was ditbenlt lor 
tlieii ie!ati\es to ibein in Heoii lu'eaiisv ot the ditdanee. 'Their otlnn' urievaneeH 

A\er‘' a<:aiMsl iln ii elaKfaTiealion int.o A ami T» eljisses, ubsinu-e ot T>rovision for 
their faniiliei. aiel dep.-mbnls. and inadetpnite a’lowanecb in jiiib namely JJ annas 
for A <‘lass ami 'd annas tor the ii ( lass. 

It no lit. O' ' in! tliat there was no pislitiealion for tlie hiinpei-strike but 
the deieniis bad MatU'd 1 ‘f tour or ti\e monilis. He. was not hii) i.M'sline iTat 
tiny sliouUl not ha\e M.aiU'd loinjcr but there was a limit, (loveininenti bad 
stated liu'y eo.iM not eons.der e rievunees unless liie iutnjmr-Hl i ike was jj,i\en uj). 
As one as.-Mi la'ed Miib latiour be knew that, eiievanees were not eonsidivetl until 
»i strike u.is a. (ually • .died and thtui (.he a.ilhorities said that lliey could not; 
consider an. 1 nniil (lie sliike was called oth H(‘ askt'd (bo'ernment not to 

stand on piesti/a' but only to consider whether the j;rievan(i'S wen' jeat or not 
and it they wete led to r''nio\e them. 

Mr. ‘I. Ab *;.‘.7 said what was asked for was ]'ine and simple 
justiee und add'd tlial llu's**. men lu'lon^ed to the inleibueulsia ami wi'ie used to 
lietler amenities of lite than those ^,i\en them now. lie ur;.,ed the toriuaiion of 
a committee of the J louse to Hei* the leal eonditions in J)eoii so iliat tliey 
testily if necessary Ironi time to time us to tiie (oiulitiotis of (lie detenus and on 
j.'i'ievaiiees which nei’dcd redress. 

Air. ijurni / l>cs,li iitiJ:li eommenl.i'd on Sir flf'nnj i;}(/;/(,vV failure to sec 

that It was now' iiioie than a month and a half sim e (Jo\ < rii imnit n'ceiN’ed Mr. 

do.dii's report, ll (lo\ernmenl delayid eviually li>nc iheii (onsiderati-in of some 
'-iievam-e ladalum to ilu; I. iM. 8. or t'o the Anelo-J ndian < lun ii> um! y, 8tr llinry 
(ddni'y would Inne been more imjailient than the detenus liad been. ?,ir, 
A A asked, would the ]»i(Aision of a lew amenities like iepatrial,ion to their 

l*io\inc<'s ami moie opportunities to lelatnes to sie them, in.lease the danyer 
that, the (b'ieniis weie said to eonstiuile to the 8late V 

l^ir A’- ;///.//,/ l.bi.ie'./i', Home Member, before reid\in^; (o the. debulc, {:avc 
the latest, intormalion about (lut huiurer-sinko mid said ibal. (lu'ie weio mnv 
JDl prisoners in'.ol.«'d : their i;*’neial beallli was salislin'li'iy and none of (lie.n 
w’HS Hi'rionsly ill. Hi; had no doubt, jnoeeeded the Home Member, ol Air. .loslii's 
sine.t'rity but the House must, remember that its reeeplion ol the motion would 
inevitably have its etbvt on the prisoners’ nei.ion. He pointed out that their 
demauds* beariiu.!, on their pliysieal well-beiu;^ had been eoiisidcred and a larj^e 

number of them granted from time to lime, emdi as, an increase in tluiir diet, 

allowane(3, elothiim’, mo‘(piito nets and extra cooking utensils. Jbit their demand 
was that they sliould he repatriated to their liomo provinces and he submitted 
tiiat that was not a demand for which any i>risonrr was entitled to go on hunger 
strike. It. had to be assumed that there wore reasons for keeping these persens 
ill Government custody and if their physical well-being was well looked after, 
he maintained it (lid not greatly matter wliere they were ke]»t. 'I'lie division into 
two classes, the speaker ('xplained, was adopted after consultation with 
representatives of the Horne Deparlmenls of the }*rovinees and it w.as not 
possible for tlie Central Hovernment to aller that anangement wdlhout consulting 
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ibfi rrovituijil Governments. The reason for the division was ^ that, amonj]; the 
])crsonH delaine<l, some were definitely of hit;h status, some liiid University l)e};rceH, 
while others were cheap a'^iiators. How, he asked, could both these classes 
be kept to^i^cther ? As regards daily allowance, the speaker said, the demand 

was that it should be increased to Re. 1-6. Their physical well-being, he 
declared, did not re<inire the increase. As regards the demand for adequate 

family allowance to the dei)endent8 of the Seinirity prisoners, he pointed out 
that in necessitous cases family allowances were being granted. ^Similarly, 
facilities to relatives to visit them and to enable the prisoners theraselves to visit 
sick relatives had been granted. 

Demands about their place of confinement, Sir Reginald continued, were 
political demands, and he maintained that they were (bnnands whi(;h suited 
their own fancy bnt were in no way necessary for them. .Mr. ,1 oshi’s report, the 
Home Member went on, was seen by the ])risoners themselves and before the 
strike started, they wore warned that the consideration of the report would be 
preindiced by any headstrong action on their part. Jle whs himself taking np 
some of the suggestions made by Mr. .Toshi bnt the hnngor-stiike started and the 
whole thing fell to the ground. He ex^dained that the present daily allowance 
was snfiicienl to ]>rovide the prisoners with many Inxnries. For iiistatice, in 

t^eptember alone these Inxnries supplied to them included tliirty-six tins of 

])reserved ])inc apple, iiitieteen buttles of Australian honey (Sir Cowaftji Juhainjir ; 
Wliy Australian ?> KG apples, 827 bananas, fourteen seers of almonds. (Mr. 
Jatnnadna Midita ; What is the number of the luisoners and over what period ? 
You arc misleading the House). The real reason, j)roceeded the Home Member, 
was political, and he (pioied from Mr. .Tai ITakash Narain’s letter whicli, he 
said, made it clear that the writer was thinking of strikes entirely in terms of 
])arty i'roj)aganda and was asking that strikes should be nndertakeii when 
schools and colleges were open and the Central Assembly was meeting. These 
lU’isoners, concluded the Home Member, were endangering their own lives and 
were not furthering their own cause. The House could definitely discourage 
such attempts ; hut give way to strikes of this kind lie would not. 

Mr. Jitinufulas Mohta said that even if UoOt) bananas were sujiiilied to tlmm 
in a month, it wiiuUl come to fifty bananas a day. Divided among 200 prisoners 
it meant one-fourth of a banana each. Hit the Horne Member call it a luxury ? 
^riiose nineteen tins of honey for a month divided among two hundred prisoners 
would lie enough to wet their teeth and there would be nothing to go down their 
throat. “I think”, he added, “it is a cruel joke to descriiie these as luxuries 
(cheers'). To say that to people of high status accustomed to a better standard 
of living one-fourth of a banana is a luxury is to practise a joke on their sns- 
ccplibilitics. I would rather be out than eat yonr one-fonrth of a banana in jail.” 
Tt was no consolation, even, that their physical well-being was looked after. 
They were not ])risoners found guilty of any crime but were merely detained on 
susi)icion. 11iinger-strike was an extreme form of protest. It might be designed 
to synchronise with the opening of the Assembly. Jf the duteiiiis wanted their 
grievances to be heard what was wrong in going on strike at the time the Assembly 
sat ? 'Hiat only sliowod their faith in this House. It was the most apinopriute 
thing to do. Jf the House was not sitting there would be no one to listen to 
their grievances. To have his grievances ventilated in the best forum available to 
him was the right of the citizen. If Government were satisfied that the conditions 
in Deoli were so good, they should give mcnibers of the House an opportunity to 
visit that place. He asked the Home Member not to insist on withdrawal of 
hunger-strike licfore taking action. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi reiterated his intention that discussion in the House should 
expedite the ending of the unfortunate situation and that Government should, 
out of fairness and justice, be prompt in giving attention to the grievances of 
the detenus. In normal circumstances, the people who w'ere in the Deoli jail 
would not themselves advocate a hunger-strike; but the detenus were not in 
normal circumstances. It was wrong to treat their hunger-strike ns a threat. 
It was undertaken by iieoiile who were helpless and desperate. He would beg 
of the Home Member not to entertain false ideas of prestige or of what was 
subversive of discipline. Let him not wait till the strike was over. If the 
removal of the grievances would end the strike. Government’s prestige would 
not fiutfer. Statememts of Mr. Jai ITakash Narain, which had been quoted in the 
House, he said, were those of a man living an abnormal and unnatural life 
under detention. Those statements could not be given much weight. He concluded 
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by expresBing the hope that the debate would induce tlie Oovornruent to take up 
a rcaBonable and generous attitude over this matter and remove the grievances. 
He also hoped that members of the Legislature would watch over this situalion. 

The motion was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

Railway rROPEiiTY Taxation Bill 

30th. OCTOBER ;—TJie Assembly considered several onicial Bills to-day. 
Sir Andrew Clow'ti Bill under the provisions of which railway j)ropcrty may 
hereafter be subjected to new taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Jamnadas Mchfa, ITof. Bannerji, Sardar Sant Sivijh, Balm 
Baijnath Bajoria and Mr, IJnssainhhai Jjalji strongly criti(;is(’d some ju-oviKions 
of the Bill, particularly the clause laying down that a railway administration shall 
be liable to j>ay any local tax, if and to such extent as tlie Central Government 
by notification in the ofiicial Gazettee, declares it. to be so liable. This, they 
contended, gave a drastic new power to the Central Government over the I’rovincial 
Legislatures’ y)OwerB to taxation. Sir Andnar {'low ex])rcHBed surprise at the oppo¬ 
sition and stressed the ])oint that both railways and local bodies served tlic ])iihlic 
in difi'erent ways and lienee any unfair asHcssment of railway property would 
ultimately he ])aid by the general taxjiayer. ^J'he argument that if railways ])aid 
less the peo]dc in the area might have to ])ay more cut both ways, for if the 
railways paid more the people would pay less. If he were to consider the interests 
of the railways in isolation, nothing could be more suitable to the railways than 
th'^ existing position. 'I'he change luoposed in the Bill was going to be embarras¬ 
sing to the railways and as iiailw'ay Member he regarded it us a measure of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice. 


Excess Profits Tax BiLf> 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Rait^man's Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits ’J'ax Act, the main object of which was to meet 
the widespread olijections to the discrimination, as regards the treatment of borrowed 
money us capital, between money borrow'cd from a person carrying on a Ixma fide 
banking business and money liorrowed from any otlier person. Sir Cowusji Jehainjir, 
Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Jamvadas Mehta and Mr. Bnsxainbhai Lulii ol)j(!ctc(i to certain 
])rovi8ioiiB. Mr. Mebta expressed the aj)prchenHion tliat the provisions meant to 
iirevent dissipation of excess juofits might result in i>reventing mcasuics for the 
amelioration of woiking class conditions or payment of higher wages to woikmen 
hy an einjiloyer or higher jirices to the sugarcane grower by sugar factories. Expen¬ 
diture on these, he feared, might he considered by the aulhoiities as intended 
to evade “E. P. T.” Sir Jeremy Baisman gave the as.snrance tliat Government Inul 
no intention whatever of interfering for a moment with reasonable or geiieioiis 
treatment of labour. He himself believed that where excess profits were made, 
there was no reason why everybody who contributed to making them should not 
receive his share. In the shrinking, timorous figure of capital whiih Mr. Lalji 
had pictured it was difficult to see the rapacious and self-seeking monster that 
labour leaders like Mr. .Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Joshi dci'ictod. ’Ihcre was no 
attempt, he asserted, to scare away that shy, timorous damsel from her legitimate 
activities in British India (laughter), 

Malras Port Trust Rkconstititjton Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow'x Bill to alter 
the constitution ot the J’ort of Madras. (Six out of the fifteen seats are at present 
assigned to Euiojican commcicial interests and four to Indian commercial interests.) 
The information now available suggests, it is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Reason, that Europeans and Indians share almost ((pinlly in the trafiic ol the 
Port ; it is Ihciefoie luojxised to assign four scats to the Madras C’liamber of 
Commerce, thiee to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and one to the 
Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants Association. Although it is ordinarily 
desirable to avoid the representation of specific brandies of commerce, the reprcseir- 
tative of the last association is retained on account of its H]tecial position. t>ue 
elected seat has been assigned to the Madras Corporation, and it is ])roi)Oficd that 
one seat should be reserved for a representative of labour, in accoidance with a 
recommendation made by the Royal C'Ominission on Jjahour. Of the remaining scats, 
it is proposed that one should be filled hy a nominee of the (Joverrimcut of Madras, 
who are at })respnt unrepresented. The otliers include the Chairman, a represent¬ 
ative of Railway inteiests and of the Collector of Customs, 
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Mr. Jamvadait Mehta conBidcred that the rci»rc6(Mitnlii)i) of Indian and Eurojic- 
an oonnncrcial inlercHts on a racial haHis was an ansn liroinsm in litl] and was 
a ifininder ol the cxidodcd lief ion ol racial }»rcdoininunco of Kmopcaii coinnicrcial 
intcrcBlB. He pleaded for a joint electorate of all eoniineicial iiiterestH with lesciv- 
ation tor Ihiiopeans it necessary. H(‘ also |K)inted to itu* nc('d for tlie rei>rescnt- 
atioii of the Andhra CHunnlier of (\)mniercc. who hati sent hini com plaints a^',ainHt 
tlie ul>B(‘ne(' of repre‘Jenlalion tor them. Mr. jot-hi \^aiited the lahonr represen I alive 
to he elected hy it'f^isteied '1 rade Enions in Matlias and not, iioniinaled. If election 
was not r-onceded, tlm representative shonld at least he nominated in consultation 
with j(‘^iHteied 'Frade Unions. kSir Frederick ./c7?7cv jioinicd oiil iliat it was not 
BO miieli a matter of distinction hniween Indnni and Jh.nopean Ulcimi/ers of Corn- 
meice as adjnslnu'iit l)(“tween bodies rejtrescnted on tlu^ I’ort '.Irnsl. Uemnally 
sp»‘akinc, the basis oi representation on the INot 'rrnsts slioiild he tlie direct intnest 
in the e.\i>ort and import trade (»f that l*ort, tliat is ll.e Noltimc of lia<le dom^ hy 
the intmests <‘onceine(l 'j'hat was (piite iirespecti\e of lace. It v\aH true that the 
Lladias (hianiher of Uomnierce and t]»e iMadras Tinu'cs Association were predonii- 
nanlly hhiropean hot, itu'n' was no racial ha.ns foi thi'ir representation mi the 
Jhnt Tn;si. 'J’here was nothin}.! to orevent the Madias ('!iand>er of (.'ommerce 
from heinp; represcnhil hy an Indian. 'J'ho .Madras 'iradcs Association had at one 
tune been represented hy one of its Indian incinheis. 

OtIIEIL OiTIOIAE lUtsIMV'S 

"Dk' House laissed two Ihlls to nniend tin* (himieal I’rocediiif' (Vide moved 
hy Fir Fnltan A!iti;r<l, and a Jhll fnrilier to aincml tin* J'actoriis Act, moved hy 
i\Ir. J’n',ir, Secretary, Lahonr I‘epartnienf. 'Jhe ifousi* (hen adionmeil till 'J'nesday, 
IS'oveinlaT <1. 

1M:i:\T! on lNI«o-LEh.\5 \ Aokei r 

4tli. NOVMMIiLlJ 'riie lloi!s(“ took up fo ilay ilie deliatc on Die linh'-llnrma 
hiiinip lat'ioii Ac i-eeiiK'iil,. After Sir -'1. 7/. (,'im/i.irri had iormally nlo^e^l his leso- 
lulioii. two nnu'i'dim'iits woie moved by Mr. Aldul ('foiKini huita and *Si/’ IJcyny 
(tiiiiicii. Mr. loitla's amendment I'ciamiim'iided t.hal, in tlic cNenl, ol the ( o)\('niuienl 
of IhiNiia not m rei ine to :i revision ot the Indo-lhiniia 1 mini; rati.»n Veri'i-nn'iit, 
tin- < o)\< rninen1 ol India slionhl a,,,, imjiicdialc noL.a' ol Im niiiialion ot t!ie 
'hade A"N'ciiK'iil <ojic!i:ded licl i'chinaiy with I’.iiiMa. Siv Mun'i; 

aineiidmeiit i e. oin nniidi d to the ( he eiin n -t h ncral to icipicrt the ccrctai y of 

State iioi to iinpiinicnt tJic 7\ciccmoiit !iy <‘:dci in v onm il nidcss .md until 
satisfahuiy moditicalumc aic secureil w\iuh will >an\ out to the tub t.h.e \‘ai\va- 
meiitaiy assrtvances < pen with reeaul to \l«e itatus ot lude.uis in Ihirnui amt 
their iieht ol entr\ into I’.nim.i atlvi sr'i aiatlon liom India, and iruuc c miu h 
provision:, as aie thscriimnalo! \ ai.d hn mihat in.- to the people ol hn'm. 

So Atnin! thil.iii dkc'i.t.ji niovinc hl^ on .(lutc-u tic, laicd lh:ii the li.dn 
i’niJiia dw leenu'iit was a ."oc ; vudal'oii of o-peidol asinrancei. riun in LaiJeinont 
ill oraid to India allir the sepalatioii ot I’.iinna. and Ity o'ln r hu h aiitlioiilics 
ol Ills A'^a|e^.lU^’ (iov mil niciil llic (.overnment ol India and the < lov ci iinieiit ol 

Luniia. 1 !<■ miij ha! isml t.Iiat tin* piescnl Acicciumd, wa' condemned hy evei v 
i.ertn.ii ol opinion in linlia. 'riimc |,,> iine^tioii ol llindiis oi Alnslinis mi 

this usiie. Loth )\11 . ih'esiileiil of thi- All 1 ml a "^1 lu hm Lmaioie, and Ali, 

(Itttiillci had heeii < ni]»halic in tlieir < ondeiimatioii ol tin- Acomneiil '1 he Hindu 
Mahasahha, hoth lloiu.C!. oi (he Ih iiual I ("'i: iat no- and all Indian t'ha miiei . t»i 
('oinmeicc and Indiis1i> limi eomhmneil tlic vVciemmnt as an oll.ia <■ to tlie 
:cll ie‘|n‘c| ol ihe pi'ople ol India. Iiidi.a dmiiandi d willi one v oic(* that. tli,s 

7\:'On Jiient siioidd he leji-. ted nt m</o. Sii Midiil llalim linn lei ailed the inaoy 

ai'miraneei, i iveii in reuard (o India h\ vaiioiis .aiithonli*!.. In the l^'iisl L'oiiiid 
'1 able ('onlm-enec in l'.).;I, the Siih-('oinniittee relalinu to Lnima Jiiid stiessi'd the 
imporlaiice ot tliere heiuL' iio <liseriminatam as' reuaols Imlians entiMiii}! Ihinmi. 
When tin* tlovenimeut ol India Ihtl was heiUM discvu'<ed in th(‘ llonse*ol 
Uommous, Sir 'I'lnanas I itsl.i p, u\\ huh,alt o\ t.\ie t»o\mur\uut, usv-vuevi t.\ie Wovise 
iJiat tioliody w.'iiihd dis, rimiiiation and tlc.d in the 1 iiMi umeiiV n\‘ InslviieVitms 
Miull }i(* (hirclioji lu iin-i'c Jiilly. r(y( i i( liiiv Irnliaii prolessioiials mid 
/ai<ifi(‘hsin(JL AjJitin ni Mr. jiad limii ;.n assuiame in tii(‘ ('ommmis 

Unit tJt( \ Jiiid to tlir licjjt, (d' Ksfra tion in re;.aii! to i.jukilhd lahonr only 

\\Jiil(‘ id Ijie y.uiiK' iiina t}ny did not w.ant stop the lice entiv of Indians in 

vcnarul. Ah lair ;m Irhnimy. Idll, im loss .t ; ei; o;i than fJie J'nniier of Ihirnia, 

( S«w, ill un iJiit jJi w to iJir pi^ ss m India asmireu tJiat fiu're would he no 
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(liHi.'riniinution iipiiiist Itiditins, that Indian rcsidnifs {ind spIMois would Itavp 
the same riiilits uihI piivi]p{.ps as Jlnnnans. Alulul Halim <-om)ilained that 

tlip (iovorunipiit ol lixiia, in thn pom) osition of tin* Indian (hleralion to Ihirma, 
did not cvpn inrliidi' om' non-ollicial Indian advinpr as tlm (■OMinniPiit of Ilinma, 
(lid in a]»]'ointin;.', iIm' llaKlpr (.'oinmis^ion. (hi Ids way 1 o Idonia, Sir Alidnl 
JJaliin said, Su (lirnj ,sv/7//.</r lUijjxii, in an int(i\i<-w lo tliP ] r('ss. distinctly 
said tliat the pri’scnt, nccotiations ^\p^p inorp or h ss ot an ('xploratiny nature. 
Sir Abdul lialim dpi lau'd tl'.at Sir Eiija Sankar IdmspH' assiiK'd tlu' Eirmipr of 
Jbirma. a}.‘ainst all justipf' and niuily that it was t!i(' ( -'ovpi nimid, of India's 
dpsir(‘ to aspc'itidn and coinprpl.-pnd tie •liilicnltics that iinnd^Lral.on licm India 
inij^'lit bo {‘icatuiij, lor Ibiinia and liilji I'ni'nia to so 1 \p tlnni. Sir Al)dul ilalini 
asspi’tcd llial Sii (dija Shankai's dplv’ation was a tact-lindinji, oik' and la* lad 
no ri^iit n ii.hout Muisnltin:* llu* Inoian Lryislaturp, th(' Indian ]uiblip opiii’on 
and othor iiiltncsl.s, lo pjitpj iiito an A: rcpirn'iit jpoj aidlsin^ the intpi'psls of 
Indians and vitally airpAiny tbpjr stat!’^ lie |obib(! out li;:'t no rrstricli.a.s 
liad Ix'cn ]'Ia'(‘d on lie ciitry of the into lb..ni!. In.I l! p dis'U'iininat'on 

a]ipli('d otily to Ind.iuio. Ab-lh! Halim (dmznaM apjcaltd to llip (iovprnnn’nt 

ot Ibnma and tin' Ibiimans ti i nist i\('s not to lov'< t tip ‘.i-at conti ibijtions 
wldrli hniia had nuidp to the p’0!-|«'rit\ ol ruima and uiin! tlip inpinlx’i in 
pha]^:p ol liidiaio to tal'“ st’ony and incphtant mc.o..!p;' l(» sp(' that, lln^ 

Anippincnt. was o if. ted > u f. ; >, 

Air. A. ( . u ImI what wpC'* I.Iip jjpncsia atid Id'UP.A of tin* ,\^i(‘(’ni'’nt, 

]tai ticidarly wi.o in liahd il 7 AI”. Anetj, tpplxiiir. :;,'d l, .ti dptiiand lor the 
Arrppno'iii w.as in'iiiiUrd by tJip Ih'iima ( io^p.-mmipiiI. Air. huffa, j no •pcdim,'. saiil 

ll'p di'iiiniciation "1 ijjp AnrfNinpnl wim i.nan'inoio. ; i vtu; ‘a'llionol Oj inion 
in India said il w.m nna 'Petaidp irom ail ]oinl, oi \ ii u and all a;.j p< Is. 'llio 
]'robhm was inbiir pompel ili<ui ami allp' p*! )-pnpti:itK»n by Indian laiiour. d’lip 
I'ph'yalion wliich wcnl Itoin India, did not con; nil, a r in-dp Indian, dln'ro was 
no pvidpiM p to show tiiat. Indians bad displa-cd lln* Ibiiiiiiins in any was. 

W iiboid. poiii'j into ihtaib lip SYantid to rav that tbp a-suiump L'Imii l»y rpsj on- 
slblp Aiiiinlpis appM.iit'nl to a cpiitlcman's apipmncnt. Hp did not svant to 
(')n ,.ll^lsl^p wiiPliit'i’ It was h'palls biiuhii'' or Hot, bn( at till p'.ciits the yptith inan’s 
a<;ip(nM/il Jiad no( hcpii i,ononn*d. H was w/ona on ll'p pail ol the (.Ovprnnipiit 
ol India not jo ha\p ii.pii < Ih-i t to tlip m.niaiiMs ■■i\«n bs tia* Minl-li is in 
railiampiil and "ivin also 1 »n llu* < op.a rnimait of India la m*. It was ps;-pnt:al in 
India a! wi M a*-, in Ihiima that tliprp i-loidd bp a < onij IpIp iiiuIpj stidnbny’ :nid 
ntiihial I ooj ,»•! a I loll hi.i an ap; c'ciopiit. oi li.ic IniihI wa.- not lu'iolni to tbi* attain- 
uu lit ol ihpr,c. I'.uiiica bad ih n.ambd, bp vaab a pound ()l I'a' h and India was 
hell b" ; in thp mattoi. All tlud lip U'"cd \\a\ tt,.d tbp t bo’iMi'nuad o\ India 
aboubi ci\,> imlnp lit tpi nouatp tbe t.i.clc apiccnpul. 'I be onl\ bo\,p las ui lln* 
l.i. t, the {oil.toli.i ol irM'i-ic-’ w;,'. iioss III llip bam! ol a non-ollii lal Indian 

ami lliP ll' iP. c (Oi.ld ii' blH look tn liiiii tu: iu !i. c. 

y ir lli;,!i; (i.iliti'ii, ^p(■:;Kmc in Shj.j oit ol li:s aiiipiidim 111. rpiiiiiulpd tin* 
iMti.'-p ol i.b'diic ‘ci\n*;, uliicli jiumlua.-' oi in.-, < I'lcnmiiil \ lad ipmli-ipd to 

Ihfim.n paitaiilails in id’ t'l.cloii.s i ppailnipiil and in ihi' concliinlion of ils 
laih.av' and 1 cli p i a; di ■ ci \ n p.s. din- A*'ipciiiclit, l-o said, apphed lo .all iPicitn.; 
d,mill, ill'll 111 India or wlio wpip tbo i.nlpp'ts oi Indian M:itp^. 'Ibi; im imlid 
Aii'lod iidiaic as Will. Sii Hmry. ho\\i\cr. ob^pispii tba.l, be dal md lakp a 
toininniiiii Slew on t.be inattpr. ‘1 a.m tal.iiip a ii.ational \ ii ss ”, hr (let laipil. 

Air. ( Imi'/mni Mtth.iitr imlicatpd that alllioiipb t.be ruioju’aii tboiipsspi'p eiltiial 
oi inaiiv as| p« Is and dplails ol tbp Apipinnnt, llii-s wpip by a majoiity ip.pop.pd 
lo till' leioliition ami llip aim ndiiH'iit. t( »ii. oh). 'Ihpip sspo' haiioppans in Imlia - ami 
the inembeisol llie Hniojcaii < il oiip wpie aiuoipj tin in- ssi.o i eeo.-nisi d ilpit Indians 
Jiad a sl.ionp casi* a'-aiiisf tin* y\'. rp<*nn‘n(; but wlial lliptironp woniil juplpr would In* 
that tin* (io’.(-fnor-(I'cnp/al in ( inincH should r(<|.’.(.st tin’ >ccjvi:\iy ol t'-'tatp not. 
to iinplpiiiPiit tin* Ayiepimnt. Its an Oidpr in ('oi;neil nnlil in eons/dlalion with 
till' t.sso tiosprinupiits eomciiipd In* was abh* to si'enic ,siieh inodilicalioiis as 
\sov\\i.\ swsd.p U snoYP uccpptuVde \(s t,\sp \po\t\p ol \uiUa und would ian\ out Uip 

jissuvam o ;j ivi u \n yuiVuisso'uV. Aswou^ \\ij. Auusp'S nn\\w\\ \ p i v>s\v.w\vvpv\ vs\\\v'c- 

lionai)!(' ssas the oiu’ rclaliim to miirrlap(‘. Upstru tioii on t.b.p \uovi*mpui o\ 
siibjpci- ol tlu' I nipirp bctwppii oin* unit and aiiotbcr should bp vpduppd to Hu' 
miiiiminn, lip detiaivd, eompjitiblp ssitli tin* iiit.p«:iitT of tbp unit or units 

coiicpriipd. I'i'fpml!ii|j, Sir (/. Ah /^njjxn araiiist attaiks on him. Air. Charmuv 

Mf,rtivhi sa:d that Sir HV/./n Shnnhnr liaii (Imk* a <^rvi\X, pipip of work lor this 
poimlis. Sir Hirja Siiaiikar had to lace tJie ^iicsliou ; ‘What cun 1 pciBuude the 
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Burma (lOvernmenfc to accept?’ There was no question of India trying to 
dictate to Burma. Jt was ubcIcss to attack Sir (iirja Shankar or his successor 
or the Government of India; they liad to do the best they could in the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

Mr. Jan nadas Mehta declared that the occasion for thrusting the Agreement 
on the country had been singularly ill-chosen. At a time when there was talk 
of a new W’orld reconstriu tiou, of Atlantic ('harters and eipial enjoyineiit of the 
world’s raw materials, and when the (’ommonwealth was fighting for its life, it 
was deplorable that one wing of that Commonwealth should have asked Jfor 
and another should have submitted to an agreement of this character. Be thought 
that the oppression and insult in Ihirma, South Africa, or Zanzibar of the 
nationals of a <-ountry of 4(X) millions was the result of the spiiu'lessness, tlie 
bonelessncss, the spiritlessuess and the worthlessness of the (iovernmeut of 
India (laughter). The Agreement, he declared, was one of ex]>ropriation to 
the extent of destruction of established Indian rights—ex^uoiniation uinler the 
ausj>ic('s of tli(‘ very Covernment of India which was sujq'osed to be the w’atchdog 
of Indian inten sts. Sci'lion 41 of the (lOviMiimcnt of Burma Act, he said, gave 
Indians’ rights \vhi<‘h were conterminous with those of Britishers; but the framers 
of tile Agreement had relied entirely on the jU'oviso to the section wMth tin' 
result that what was a jiroviso had been treated ns if it was the main ])rovision 
of the sectaiM. Air. Ah'hta, referring to some of the objectionable provisions, deno¬ 
unced tlic clause uinha- which he had said no Imliaii w'ho did not want to lose his 
Indian citizensliip could now stay in Burma as a matter of right. Indians as such 
had no right to remain Indians and remain in Burma ; they must become Burmese 
and tJu'ii Ihcs might icmain ninh'f c('rlain conditions. Criticising the Covernment 
of India dch'gation, l.e asscited that the teims of the Agreement were not show'u 
t<- Ir.dian rejiiesentatives in Burma ; the Baxter Iteport was not shown to them. 
'I'he Agreement was lirst entered into and Indians were then coerced into acccj>ting 
it. 'J’he Agreement, he declared, was worthy only of Hitler. 

Mr. 0. Bazmau, SecretMry, Department of Indians Overseas, speaking as 
one who accompanied the delegaiion to Burma and was lucseiu during the 
negotiations, intervened to give information mainly relating to tlie faels and 
the eircurustances under w’hieh the Agreement was concluded. He said that 
he would do his best to clear up misapiirchension with regard to iiarticular points. 
After tracing the oiigin of the negotiations, Mr. Bozman said tliut the vStanding 
Kmigration Committee was consulted and they advised the Government of 
India to accc'pt Burma’s invitation and send a delegation. Mr. Bozman 
contradicted the press report that »Sir G. Bajpai staled that the delegation 
was going for tlie tiurpose of exploring whether an agreement was ])OSBil)lc. iSir 
Girja Shankar, he said, was under no illusion as to the limits of his authority. 
The eommuniipie issued by the Goverument of India in June, which was more 
outhoritalive, jmule it clear, he ch.inicd, that ns a residt of preliminary discussious, 
both Governments were satisfied that I'Cisonal negotiations ofVorcd a reasonable 
pros[)ect of success. He also corrected ilie inipressiun tliat the conclusions of 
the ilaxtcr liei'oit rehvicd to unskilled labour only. 'J’lie report, lie said, referred 
to elements in the menial climate of BnriiiH, which oiiposed the entry of Indians 
and ullhough at ]ucscnt the only overt demand was lor limitation of unskilled 
Indian labour, there was no evidence that other classes of labour were welcome. 
'J'lie reiuu't spoke of the deep-rooled sense of frustration among the unemployed 
BurniuiiH, I’he (iovcinment. of India Delegation, when tliey reached llangoon, 

were faced by the (Jovernment of lUirina, fortified with the Ihixler Report, 
'i'he House might consider il their duty to place betore the Sccietaiy of jSlnte 

consulerations v.iih repaid to the assurances given in Barliamcnt, hut the 

delegation who iiad lead those assurauces. were faced in Jiangoou with an uuto- 

iiomouH ‘’ovennneiit niaking certain lequests. Air. Bozman went on to refer 
to the consultation with tlie islanding Kmigration Committee in India and with 
the Ad Hoc Committee oi JiidiaiiB in Rangoon, specifically constitided to assist 
the Indian delegation it its ncgotiatioiiH. 'Jhe suggestions that the Ad Hoc 

Committee weie not admittid to tlie secrefH of how iJie negoliations were proceed¬ 
ing were incorrect. 'Jliere was one point on which they were not consnlled ; it 
uiosc at tlie vciy last stage ot the negotiations but ail the other points were 

]ila<*ed lirfore the rommitlce. In fact, the delegation gave more time to the 
Ad Hoc Commiltic than to tlie Buima JUdegafioii. At the coiiclnsion of the 

negoliations in Rangoon, it was obvious that somctlilng had to be put down on 
pafier, continued Mr. Bozman. A draft was drawn up and was iuitiallcd in 
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Rangoon as representing R fair picture of the conclusions reached. It was made 
clear"^at that time that the Government of India would not sign the Agreement 
in J^angoon and tSir (t. t?. Bajpai said that the delegation must consult the 
Standing Emigration Committee and certain others with regard ])articularly to 
the marriage clause. The objections to the marriage clause were specifically 
discussed with the Indian Committee in Rangoon. He refuted the suggestion that 
iiistriictions had been given to the delegation to come to a compromise with the 
lUiiMa (Tovernment. 

ProJ Bannerji, criticised the ‘indecent hurry” in concluding the Agreement 
and declared that the delegation ought to have realised the very large imlitical 
ami economic interests involved and ought to have known the general trend of 
opinion in India on the problems before them He asserted that it was no 
agreement at all, as one party affected by it, namely, the people of Ittdia, had 
never been consulted, lie revealed that the amendment moved by {Sir llcnry 
(ddney had been agreed to unanimously by the leaders of all parties in the 
House at a meeting on Sunday and he regretted tliat Mr. Chapman-Mortimer 
should have opposed it in spite of the understanding arrived at the meeting at 
whivii tlie leader of the Eiirojiean Group was present. 

Sir Fi'dlcrik Javtdn, supjmrting the amtmdracnt. explained that leaders of 
})artiefl p'^esent at the meeting on Sunday had merely agreed to recommend the 
am ndmeiit to tfieir ])artica. Sir Frederick .Tames proceeded to say that the 
majority of the European Group had rejected the amendment and decided to 
opimse the resolution and the amendment. He himself was not one of that 
majvuity (cheers). He tlioiight that if he withhchl support to the amcfinlmcnt, 
it would be neither in the interest of his community nor of India; it would not 
he eousisteiit with the policy which the Euro]»eau Group had followed so lone, 
(renewed cheers.) What was important, Sir Frederi(‘k said, was the lenor and 
underlying spirit of the amendment and with that underlying Bi)irit of the 
amendment he was in entire agreement. It could not he objected to l)y anybody. 
It did not imf)ly any criticism of the work of Sir (t. 8 . Bajpai or the Governine/jt 
of India. In fact, lie saitl, the Standing Emigration Cornmitteo of whi-h he was 
a member, unanimously ])assed a resolution paying tribute to Sir Cr S. Bajiiai's 
services. That was after the Agreement was concluded. 

Sir V, Chandavarlcar, in a maiden speech which was cheered, said he was 
pained by the speecli of Mr. CMiapman Mortimer and felt inclined to ask himself 
whether there was anything to look forward to in the Empire. He fell the 
contrast provided by that speech to the position he had observed in Bombay, 
where on more than one occa.sion, Europeans iiad been more pro-Indian than 
Indians. Speaking on the Agreement, he said that the only test was whether it 
was in IndiaV interests. If it was not in India’s interests, it w'as not in the 
interest of the Commonwealth. He was not going to criticise Sir G. S. Bajpai 
or the Government of India. After all, the Government of India was a 
subordinate Government and in sjiite of the Act of lOJri, raiu*h as the Government 
ot India would liUe to fight for us, they were denied free bco})c. He at^ked his 
European friends whether they believed in a future for them with us in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If so, then the only way of working and associating 
with a nation was to get into the skin of that nation. Stipposing an autonomous 
Indian Government were to say that any skilled European labour to be iniiiorted 
into India should come under one or other certificate of the kind provided 
in the Indo-Burma Agreement, how, he .asked, would the European conimi.nity 
feel about it ? If the Agreement were implemented, in B])ile of tlie opinion in 
the country, the lac.k of faith in British statesmanship would grow stronger. 

Mr Bussainbhai Lallji, supporting the amendment, complained that the 
Baxter Report was not placed before the Standing Emigration Committee and that 
the Committee therefore had not the full facts before it to come to a proper 
decision on the Agreement. 

Mr. Aney^ intervening, pointed out that the recommendations of the Baxter 
Report were placed before the Committee 

Mr. Lalji asked why the full report should not have been made available to 
them. He pointed out that when the notice of termination of the existing 
Order-in-Council was received, the House was in seBsion and yet it was not 
informed on such an important matter. As regards the claim to have consulted 
the Ad Hoc Committee in Rangoon, he read a telegram from the rresident of 
the Committee dated July 22, expressing surprise at several terms of the Agree¬ 
ment, some of which the Tresideut had said, were entirely new and Burma luaiaus 



IV) Tin-: nCXTKAL IJ-CIHLATIVK [ m;w luiLin- 

I)i<l not. llnit loh’^rani show that tlic Ad Hoc Commitl(*c was 
not. fully rousiilu’d ? 

l\Ir. U. S. J/K'/j. rf'i'lyiiii: (o fltr dfhatf'. said that tlu* t Jo\('nim(’Mf of India 
ronld rhoni that w{ial('vt’t' thr diUVrcn-a* lu'lwcon (hi-m am! tin.’ ]M)li(i(’aI partit’s in 
mtiMcis, hoih wmn aum-d m (dnmipioniny and /.vahnisly ^tuaidin^' tin; 
viuiits of Indians al)io:id. Indians. In* ciainnai, InnI hmnd in ?1 k* Covcrnnn’iit of 
India a ihampivin lo pr.»u*i*t the livnnmr ol Imlianh overseas, Mr, Ain*y proennli'd 
to snmmai'iso tin; ol>i';'tivms to tin* A'.:,re(’!ni'nt whirh had hoi’ii made both in lln^ 
House and in r<’pri‘s,-nla!Mns made lo him by \ arious bodns. lie jtoinled out 
that tin* (lo\ ei iinn-iit ol India di Ii':;atio:» consn’li'd tin* Slandin^ Mmmralion 
(".)mmii,lee befon* they vm'di. to Kan,”.ton and also after the e,i‘('<‘nn;nt, was 
iniindled. In llan .' » >m, tht* di‘lc_;rion eonsidled the Ad Ilo* Comniitiee ol Indians. 
Tin* (i )M't nm'Ut ol I nii.i, Mr. \!i. y pro-('''ded. 'wmi; Inlly awaio of I)n* sli-on;,* 
feeliii'.', a.'.OMs! ihm \:, r('''’in';i' and the pm- i.jii had bt'eii en-a'ii".' lln* ailenhon 
of t'm* Se-ietary 'd S'.'.se 'Hie »i e. ,'i r in,-,; ,»! India had 'oeet! ih.' oo d ; ■•mcmen (, 
ol the issm* ol r.i,' n./pi III-'.\uin. i 1. 'I’ln*!,* \\,m. he said. ;oi ohi,-;i!n,n 
on the I ; i\(*; :i m'll' o! leirni » and ihe (h o «*: n m‘iil -if Indni. to- It ( l.oise ‘h’ ol 
tin* A-j'-eeni'ii' tm \\. i.i .• >n-nler miiliiail;,' ohi,-, : hi,|., mol s.d\e any di.'isail: les 
whieli iiit 'h! a:’‘-“'. Ml-it milnal eo>,hivleraiion. In* '.!i.in;j:hl, was the <>nly nay ol 
s ilviii.; ihe p;ob!ein non. If the two < .'o\ern nu n ts ea-ne to. eiliei oi tlie n;:hl 
spirit, an ,\ * i e* ni’li'i-d .^o to sat; fy both flic i e? imn nis, ni!:,!'( ""be 

pr'>ninh:a'ed a- an < h u-',-in Crj.n-il. 'I’ln* ({'Meinmen' Inpad lha: the | eoi h; 

'^^olll.l eo-o".'"ii, uiih (liem PI nmb'i. a solution, li,- bim-tlf wus nn opttmmi, 

and l'eln>\el tlui' u h>'oili ••a voeM b, l.m'ul bat, it it Mas mil po’^sibie he would 
a'opr<M.’h the Ho iv* tor avlvi.-e a.-A le-aid the next spai whuh tdunihl be taken. 
He ;:ave the a''.in!oi.e. t.ha' the Idoernment oi India wouhi not fail in its 
primary iluhV 'he iieojile. The (.oe-rn'notit had seen botli tlie I'eK.diiijini and tlie 
atnendm''nt lielott* tiie Ibnise and iiad (h'eidixl to !ea*'e it lo tin* Ilonsi* to ejijiy 
on the (lihMiKsion and eo‘!i(i to its o\ui < >nvdnsi()n. (Jov cmi men I, mend)''!., would 
not \ote, lie niidcTlook lo sent the ile, i.-ion of Ihe HoiiSi* ami tlie spe -i !n> made 
(linJiiL Ihe dehale ti tlie S* lat.’oy ot l^’ate ailh siii h it'fon.im'ndations as tliey 

l,hon}.’.!it It netessary to make vn iMd'*! t'lat ainendmen's mp In be ea'iied otiY 

to make the A'.reement a - ('plable (elieei). 

Alter a le.iel leplv by .1. /', 'I'.h w the Hon-i' pat^ «Miihonl a 

division. *S”./’ i/'i/'ii .‘>mend;n'*nl as tlie e ie..oliiiion. i\];. , f, 

withlrmi lip am,!'I’lienl. 'I he lloii-e ilien .id(>n;ne<|. 

Wot i;i"!o i\ Mint, i’e.i t. 

Mh. NOVI.kMHL’d ; - ,\{ier tineslion-fi.n<* i'od,i\. ’ll'. pe '-elniy for 

Tifthoiir, moved ;» I’.ili re /odiiip maleinnx b. netits i..r won,, p wdtkmi, -n mii.cn. 
Amonii llie lienejiis !.» )"■ ei,en are pioiisio-,.s lliai the e*ii!'h'\('i‘ shall ii'd t n-ploy 
a woimin loi' h' lr ^^e•k•^ following eioid !*ir!i, that she :diM;iid {ei't anllioi i .ed 
leave foi' a nio'ilh hebee (‘hihibiith an 1 t''ai woin.m :n e,,:itniuons emt-lo^nienf 
ft)r ninemonlh.^ joe' e. in;.' l!ie dale ol ii«li\*!y ‘luill l»e ♦ ntilh'd to ie,'ei\e a payment 
of eipht, annas a d i\ lor everyday on whuJi she was a'n.ent, fjoin woik o\vin;j; lo 
h<!r eontiiii'ineiit diii in : the lour weeks i ninn’di.Ofly I'li'erdiiip sind int'lndiU;.; Hm 
day of hei' deliveiy Jim! lor e;ie!i dev ol the loi.r w," k'; IoIIowpil her deli\'(’ry. TJie 
Hill I'Ci’eiit'd general support frtnn sdl s'd."- >»!' the Ibi'.nu; inelndinu the hhtropean 

(ti'oup hut (Inrinp disenssjon o'' s-mi'* of t.!n> clauses. Mr. Jo.'tlii';; Jimendmenfs 

wen* opposed Iin the Ihnopean (I’-ono and the lea-h-r of the I mlei>enden Is, Sir 
Hcnrn Clidin ii. >Mr, ,A ; aloii}^' whli y\t. Jahtn ■/<,v .1/,///n sponsori'd ])raetieally 

all tlie amendments ot) the < >riier ihi"- r. Ihinmj: the lirst leadiii;;, ^I'*. Prior 

^ave the information that tlmre were .V ,* |i 1 1 ivomeii enjployd in mines in India of 
whom -d,iX)'l were employed in eoa) mines and the rest in other iniiies. 

Mr. Indii's amendnn*nt to increase Irorii four weeks to six the period of 
authorised uhsenee hefom ehildhirih was opposed hy Sir Henry (iidney and 

eventually reieeied with mt a ilivisum. .>!r. Joshi re.'erred to the" I nterna'tional 
Convention which inanlded six wef'ks and also to the enstom in India of a woman 
not lakiiu; "p outdo ir work for 1*1 days after <-liildhirth. 'I'he (Jovernment of 
India, ho said in lixim; l<inr weeks was only follouine tlie had example of 
Provineial (Jovernments. He eomplaim-d tliat the. Provincial and Central 
Covernments hei wc'im th' in formed a trade unionism o«* eonspiraey of reactionaries 
(Immiitei) ami weic vsin^ with each oll.er to pull down ea«*h other instead of 
ei)mhinin;r to do pvo;.-.ressive thint^s. All. Pol'-'ijml Xanilnif, Mr. .JannKtdo.s 

Mrhfti ami Mr. Ahhil Roshul Piiaiulhiiri/ snpj'orlrd Mr. Joshi, 
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Mr. Prior denied that there was any conspiracy or trade unionism and 
pointed out that aUhoujih there were some countries includiiij^ Germany which 
had ratified the Jntcrnational Convention referred to by Mr. Joshi, a considerable 
number of countries had maternity legislation which did not even so far as 
the Government of India went. The ty[)c of women employed in mines, he 
said, must be considered. Were members of the House (Trtain that the women 
concerned would welcome the deprivation of their ri^ht to w'ork for six weeks ? 
Was the House justified in takinj^ n decision of that kind without an industry ? 

Mr. M. S. Jjiey, J^eadcr of the House, intervened during the discussion on 
the provision that a manager, on his undertaking; to defray the cost of medical 
examination, may require the woman to be examined by a qualified medical 
practitioner or midwife and if the woman refuses to submit to such examination 
or is certified on such examination as not pregnant or not likely to be delivered 
of a child within one month, he may refuse ])ermiHHion to her to he absent. Mr. 
Aney sufigested that if the woman refufle<l to be examined except by a woman 
doctor, the employer should not be entitled because of that refusal to deny per¬ 
mission. The employer should make provision for a woman doctor. (Voices ; 
Hear, hear. You are speaking like an ()pi)osilion member. Come back to the 
Opposition benches). 

Mr. Prior said that that point had struck the Government and a suitable 
provision w’ould be made in the tJoiinc.il of State. 

'J’he House accei)ted a new’ clause moved by Sir GVrur/e Sficncc^ Secretary, 
Ijcgislative Department, providing that rules might be framed to give a woman 
entitled to maternity benefit under the Act a bonus not exceeding in amount 
three rupees if she utilised the services of a qualified midwife or other trained 
l>er8on. 

Mr. MilU>r (Euroi)ean Group) moved a proviso to this clause laying down 
that the obligation to pay the bonus shall not arise in case tlie employer i)rovided 
the free services of a qualified midwife or other trained person in accordance 
with arrangements ap])r()ve(l by the Central Government, 

Mr, Prior accepted the proviso and pointed out that the Government’s object 
was to encourage women workers to make more and more use of modern medical 
aid a!’d the ])rovis() did nothing to defeat that object. 

'riio new clause with the proviso was })asHed. After further debate, the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed with a minor amendment moved by Mr. 
MilU r. The Bill as amended was then ])aB8ed without a division. 

Bill to Amend Aligarh University Act 
Hon. Mr. A". R. barker introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act 
so as to enable the University (1) to admit to its privileges a degree college for 
w'omcn which, it is lu’oposcd, to organise at Aligarh, and (L*) to confer degrees on 
slndenls passing the degree examinations from that college. 

Sir A. II. (UiuzNAvi’ff A imournment motion 
The House devoted the rest of the sitting to a brief debate on Sir A. H. 
Gh.uznart'z adjunrnnient motion to discuss the (h)vernmentJs failure “to protest 
against a statement made in the Izlumlay of U. S. A. to the effect that the 

“blood-thirsty monster Hiller is not to be comjiared with Napoleon but with 
Mohammed who also w’anted to subject mankind to the rule and domination of 
a few individuals. Hitler wants to do the same.” Sir A. H. (Jliuznavi warmly 
refuted the statement that by bringing forward this motion he had given the 
matter more publicity than it would otherwise have had. 'rhe difficulty, he said, 
was that the Government of India was deaf and blind. Hundreds of newR])apcr8 
had published that in India. He could produce at least 50 ncwspa])crs throughout 
India which had jmblishcd it. Jn view, however, of the assurance given by Mr. 
Cam?, he would withdraw the motion. The House then adjourned till the 7th. Nov. 

Bill ro Amend Civil Brogedure Code 
7th. NOVEMBER ;—The House took up consideration of non-official Bills to-day. 
The Eederal Court, tax on professions, trades, etc., Hindu and Muslim marriage 
laws and Hindu women’s rights were among the varied siibjec ts discussed. The 
House passed after a brief debate Dr. P. N, Banerjea's Bill to amend the 
Code of Civl procedure in appeals to the Federal Court and give that Court the 
powers necessary, in addition to those already possessed by it under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, to make all the rules necessary for regulating the pre- 
16 
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Bcntfttion of appeals. The Bill had been reported upon by a Select Committee. 
The mover explained that the Bill would eliminate a i^reat deal of the delay 
at present involved in bringing ni>pcalB from Hi^h Courts to the Federal Court. 
Sir SiiUan Ahmed, Law Member, supported the Bill. 

Tax on Profes!:=ions Biil 

Sir Frederick James' Bill as reported upon by a Select Committee to limit 
to a maximum of Rs. fiO por annum the amount ])ayable in respect of any person 
by way of tax on professions, trades, callinp;B or em])loymcnt was then passed. 
In the course of the debate on the Bill, the mover explained, in reply to 

Mr. .Tarariadas Mehta's query, that ])rovinee8 in which a tax on professions, 

trades, callings, etc,., did not at present exist had already been debarred by a 
Parliamentary amendment to the Government of India Act, from levying: such 
a lax in any case beyond the lls. .bO limit. These provinces were not, therefore, 
afl'ec,tcd by the Bill. Sir Jercmij Raisma/t, Finance Member, supi^orting; the Bill 
called atleiUion to the point made by the mover that in the case of provinces 

not mentioned in the schedule, the Bill took nothinu; away form them which 

had not already been taken away by the Government of India Act as it stood 
now. (The provinces mentioned in the schedule are Bengal. U. P. and C. P.). 
Mr Henry Gidney. ]"rof. Bmiuerjea and Mr. Jamnadas Mrfitu supported the Bill. 

Bill To Amend Speoial Marriaoe Act 

T)r. G. V. Deshmuhh (Congress) moving circulation of his Bill to amend 

the Special Marriage Act, 1872, exidaincd that the Bill aimed at giving those 
Hindus who had married according to the Hindu Law, the choice of having 

th(;ir marriage regislered if they so desired. Jle edaimed that the measure 
re])i'esentcd an attempt to al)sorl> and asHimilatc modern ideas of social justice. 
The Laiv Metnher indicated that the Government had no objection to circulation 
while Babu Baijnath Bajoria, claiming to represent orthodox opinion, strongly 
oi'posed it as an irreligious and ill-conceived thing. Dr. Deshmukh, he said, 
had come earlier in the session for one of his marriage bills, then divorced 
himself from the Assembly, and had again come back for marriage. (Laughter). 

Surdar Sinyh was not convinced that modern Hindu society had advanced 

to the degree at which a Bill of this kind was called for. (?ir V. N, Chanda- 
vnrkar said he himself was married under the Bpeidal Marriage Act and still 
did not think that it liad made him irreligious, as Mr. Bnjoria thought. He 
referred to didiculties such as inheritance and succession of cliildren born before 
this legislation (^ame into force. Dr. f)cshmulch's motion was agreed to. 

The Honse also agreed to the circulation of Mr. Goxind V. Deshmukh's Bill to 
make provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquisition, hohling or 
disposal of proi)crty, franchise, holding of public oflice, or the carrying on of 
any occupation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled 
in British possessions on a basis of reciprocity. 

Sjiariat Law 

QarJ Muhammad Kazmi's Bill to amend the Muslim T^aw (t?hariat) Ap])li- 
cation Act, B);i7, was sent for circulation. Section 2 of the Act, it is explained, 
prescribes that Muslim personal law will apply to all cases enumerated therein 
in preference to any custom and usage to the contrai^. Section 3 of the Act 
goes further and provides that if the declaration lu'escribcd therein is made by 
a Muslim, then the Muslim personal law will apply to “adoption, wills 
and legacies” also. The two sections are quite independent. No declaration 
before the prescribed authority is required for the apidicability of either Section 
2 or Section 5. But the words used in Section 3 are somewhat ambiguous. 
They are: “Any person who satisfies the prescribed authority.may by a declar¬ 
ation.declare that he desires to obtain the benefit of this Act.” What is really 

meant is “desires to obtain the benefit of the provisions of this section.” The use 
of the word ‘Act’ is misleading and some courts have rejected a])plicationB under 
Section o on tlie ground that they are premature as the prescribed authority has 
not yet been appointed by the Provincial Government and no declaration has been 
made before it. It is clear from the Act itself that it was not the intention of 
the Legislature. Hence the amendment proposed in the Bill. 

Introduction of other Bills 

Dr. Deshmukh introduced a Bill to make provision for the restoration of the 
Buddha Gaya Temple and its premises to Buddhists and for the better management 
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of the same. Prof. Banerjea introduced his Bill to confer supplemental powers 
on the Federal Court, and Mr. Kazmi his two Bills, one further to amend the 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the other further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code. The House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

loth. NOVEMBER The proposal to tax a man’s income i i British India 
at a rate applicable to the total of his income both in British India and in 
Indian States was the main subject of criticism when the House took up 
discussion of Sir Jeremy Raisman^s Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Prof, Bannerjee and Mr. Bajoria attacked this provision, Prof. Banncrjee 
denouncing it as an admixture of two different bases. “If,” he said, ‘‘you are 
taxing on the remittance basis, why should you, in fixing the rate of tax, take 
into account the assessee’s income accruing in an Indian State but not brought 
into British India ?” Mr. Bajoria, while considering the Bill a greatly improved 
one and on the whole a good measure, took the exam])le of a man who had an 
income of Rs. 50,000 in British India and Hs, 5,(K}0 in an India State and asked 
why he should be assessed in British India at the rate applicable to an income of 
Rs. 55,000, although the sum of Rs. 5,000 was not brought into British India. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar felt that the troubles of the assessce dit not end 
with legislation : they often began with it. The Finance Member should not think 
tliKi: his task ended with the enactment of this legislation. The Central Board of 
Revenue and the Indian States authorities should sit together and provide a 
machinery for adjusting differences of opinion : only then would real relief be 
given to asBCBsees. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanyir said that companies who had investments in Indian 
States and brought profits to British India every year would get no relief under 
the Bill. When the income was brought to British India and was taxed there, 

the asseBsee had a claim for relief from double income-tax. But refund of money 

from Indian States took a long time, if it could be secured at all. If an assessee 
had trouble in getting refund from Indian States, ho thought, the Government 
of India should intervene and see that the refund was obtained promi)tly. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer, on belialf of the European (iroup, welcomed the 
Bill, which, he said, removed ambiguities and defectB, benefited those with income 
in Indian States and fortified the Government of India against loss of revenue 
to Indian States. Ho welcomed, in particular, the new provision giving relief from 
the hardship which would be incurred if income accruing in an Indian State 
and once taken into account for rate purposes in the year accrual were again to be 
taken into account for rate purposes in the year of remittance into British India. 

Sir Jeremy Ra/sman gave the assurance that the Government were fully 

conscious of the difficulties and hardships of assessees who were State 8ul)jectH 

and who found themselves liable to the tax both in British India and Indian 
States ; but he reminded the House that the Government of India could not take 
away from the States the right to levy taxation within their jurisdiction. All 
that he could say was that the Government of India’s infiuence was constantly 
being used in directions open to them to prevent assessees from being subjected 
to undue inconvenience and harassment. He could not go into the question of 
the relations between the Government of India and Indian Slates, but he assured 
them that even individual cases were pursued by the Government of India and 
that they did do their best as far as possible and were continuing to devote their 
attention to the question of putting these troublesome matters on a satisfactory 
basis. One of the most important amendments made in the Bill was directed 
towards that object. It would not be possible to go further. Although he contem¬ 
plated that they should decline to enter into double income-tax relief arrangements 
with Btates which trenched on British Indian fiscal rights to an unwarrantable 
extent or to a greater extent than the British Indian system of taxation 
trenched on theirs, he did not know whether it was possible to demand that every 
part of their legislation should correspond with ours. As regards the question 
raised by Mr. Bajoria, there was a principle involved, namely, that a man should 
pay tax according to his total income and the State could not be expected to deal 
with a man purely on the basis of a small income if he was known to be a man 
of considerable resources. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment, the effect of which, he said, was to 
provide that an assessee having income in an Indian State as well as in British 
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India should be assessed in British India at a rate applicable to the income arising 
in British India. After some discusBion, the amendment woh negatived without a 
division. The House also rejected Mr. Bajoria’s further amendment with regard 
to the Collector’s powers for the recovery of arrears of income-tax. The Bill, as 
reported by the Belect Committee, was passed without an amendment. 

Madras Port Trust Bill 

Sir Andrew Chm*8 Bill to amend the Madras Port Trust Act as reported by 
the Select Committee passed the first reading stage after Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
motion to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee had been ruled out. 

Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to remove the representation given to the 
Madras Trades’ Association on the Port Trust and give the seat to the Madras 
Piecegoods Merchants’ Association. Mr. Mehta declared that his amendment was 
an acid test on the sincerity of the European representatives’ ciaim to want to 
live on terms of equality with Indians. The Madras Trades’ Association, he said, 
had no real claim to representation on the I’ort "Jiust. Eight shop keepers in the 
City of Madras had combined '.to form an association and because they were 
Euroj^eans, representation for them was to be given, whereas the Piecegoods’ 
Association which had had a reiiresontativc on the itort Trust for a long time 
was being deprived of it. He referred to the statement that the Madras Trades’ 
Association had occasionally been represented by an Indian. An Indian elected 
by Europeans, he declared, was only a European with a black face ; he would be 
a black European and not an Indian at all ; he would carry out the dictates of 
the Europeans who elected him. 

Exckss Profits Tax Amendment Bill 

The House next took into consideration Bir Jeremy Jiahman's Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act. as reported ui>on by the Belect Committee. In the 
course of the debate on the clauses, Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment with the 
intention of giving retro8])ectivc effect to the jirovision in the Bill that moneys 
borrowed from a bank, as well as moneys obtained from certain other sonrees, 
should be taken ae capital employed in the business. Mr. Bajoria pointed out 
that when the original Act was under discussion, it was argued that the provision 
that only moneys borrowed from a bank or raised by the issue of debentures 
should be taken as capital employed in the business did not go far enough. It 
was pointed out that a large number of comj)anic8 and persons were 
financed by managing agents or by deposits from luivate persons. That argument 
did not appeal to the Covernment at that time, but since then, they had accepted 
it and incorporated it in the Bill. He asked them to extend that principle and 
give effect to it from the beginning of the Act, instead of after March, 1941. 
Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, Sir Vowasji Jehaiufir, Sir V. N. Chandavarkar and 
Prof. Bannerji siqiportcd the amendment, Bir Cowasji ])ointing out that he 
would welcome the amendment, even if some aPRcssccs might lose by retrospective 
eflect being given. Mr. Chapman Mortimar o])po8ed the amendment. Sir Jeremy 
Batsman said he found it impossible to see any point of princijile in giving 
retrospective effeirt to the amendment proj-osed in the Bill with regard to the 
treatment of different kinds of borrowed capital. If the demand was pressed 
that every concession that the Government made was to be given retrospective 
effect, he said, it would be only to induce considenible hesitation and nervousness 
in the Government in coming forward with amendments giving concessions, 
even though the Government might feci they were eoncessions which, within 
reasonable limits, might be given. If the demand for retroB])ective effect was 
right in this case why should it not be light to give retrospective effect to the 
amendment made in the last session, by whudi G(i^, instead of the original 
50 per cent of excess profits should be paid as tax ? How would Sir Cowasji like 
that ? The amendment was negatived without a division. The House also 
rejected without a division Bir Cowasji Jehangir’s further amendment seeking 
to add an explanation that transactions which the assesBce could have reasonably 
and bonafide eflfected if the Act had not been in force should be excluded from 
the category of transactions the main purpose of which might be held to be to 
avoid or reduce liability to Excess Profits ’J'ax. Sir Cowasji Jehangir made an 
effort to provide for au appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal, in 
cases in which the assessce had been held to have effected transactions designed to 
avoid or reduce liability to tax under the Act. The House divided on the amend¬ 
ment and rejected it by 34 votes to 16. Eurther debate on the Bill was adjourned. 
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India and the Atlantic Charter 

12th. November The House continued the debate on Mr. Ahdur Rashid 
Chaudhunfs resolution retommending the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India and passed it without a division, (lovernment members not opposing. 

In the course of the debate, Dr. /?. I). Dalai, o]>poBing the resolution, 
reminded the House that although Mr. Churchill had said that the declaration 
would not apply to India, he had not stated that the pledges given to India had 
disappeared or no longer stood. Dominion Btatus, declared Dr. Dalai, would 
exist automatically if certairj required conditions were present. When the various 
political elements were agreed on the kind of constitution under which they were 
])repared to live and if the minorities were satisfied with the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, then the country would have secured Dominion 
Status, for the simple reason that the British Government would have neither the 
power nor the desire to reject or resist that demand. 

Mr. N. M, Durnasia, also speaking against the resolution, declared that it 
was the Congress and the Muslim League which stood in the way of Dominion 
Status. JJe asserted that if India were given independence at this stage, there 
would be civil war. If India wanted self-government in the near future, the 
Congress must actively help the Government in the inescnt war. 

Mr. A. C, Datta 8U})y)orting the resolution, Y)ointrd out that there was no 
ground for controveisy over the resolution as worded. It merely made a re¬ 
commendation to the Governor-General to take steps to give efl’ect in the case 
of India also to the Atlantic Chater. Controversies on the question whether the 
Charter was applicable to India or not, whether ths Viceroy’s declaration of 
August, 194C, was or was not similar to the Atlantic Charter were irrelevant. 

Rao Sahel) Sivaraj recalled the saying that when a promise made which we 
knew was not likely to be kept, we said : “write it in water.” Remembering this, 
it was unfortunate, he said, that the Charter was entered into in mid-ocean 
(laughter). He could not, however, imagine that persons ydaced as Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt were, in constant danger from enemy forces, were in a fit state 
of mind, unless they were suyierinen, to give a declaration of any real practical 
consequence. Such promises as they made were like those which a Banya caught 
in the hands of dacoits might make to those who tried to rescue him. It was 
futile to expect any good from the Charter and he asked the mover to withdraw 
his resolution. After Mr, A. R. Chaudhury had replied, the resolution was passed 
without a division. 


Repatriation of Sterling Debt 

The House thereafter passed without a division, the Government not objecting, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's resolution recommending that in any fresh scheme of 
repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should be taken to see that the cost of 
such repatriation on Indian revenues is not unduly heavy. The resolution as 
moved by Mr. Mehta contained the words at the end : “As was the case in the 
last scheme.” Mr. Mehta, moving it, gave figures which, he said, showed that 
the total loss to India in respect oi the last rey>atrialion scheme amounted to Rs, 
35 crores. This, he said, included the amount of the discount of £ 11 millions 
paid when laising these sterling loans and Rs. ‘JO crores due to the failure to buy 
these stocks at the lowest point of the market and due to the Government’s open 
market operations. Mr. Mehta declared that it was really England who wanted 
the money for her own war needs and therefore, as creditor, should have 
foregone a part of the money, because she was getting it back earlier than she 
should. Mr. Mehta, however, did not want to quarrel with the past, but wanted 
to make suggestions for the future. He suggested that the rate for future 
repatriation should be the mean between the rate in 1939, namely 8‘J and the 
rate to-day, namely 99. This would be 90 and repatriation should take place at 
that rate. He also wanted a portion of the existing accumulation of sterling 
balances to India’s credit in England should be used to buy the compaii}- 
managed railway securities as also Fort Trust sterling securities and to 
transplant to India plant and machinery for the production of war materials for 
the Middle East and the Far East. Buch transplantation, he said, would result 
in more efficient production, because the danger of and of the dislocation caused 
by bombings would be less in India : it would also lead to greater industrialisation 
of the country. Mr. Mehta also suggested the appointment of a small Committee 
of the House to go into all the proposals he had made and also the proposals 
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that gold should not henceforth be allowed to go out of India but should be 
purchased here so that our currency position might be strengthened. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman said that the mover had considerably misdirected the 
House, but all the same, he would have no objection to the resolution but for 
the last few words. He was entirely unprepared to admit that the rei)atriation 
scheme carried out in the course of this year was done at an unduly heavy cost 
to India. He refuted the suggestion that the discount paid in loan transactions 
rei^resented a loss. The contract entered into between the Government and the 
bond-holder was a solemn one and it was immoral to deprive the bond-holder of 
the loan at any time or at any price that the Government liked. These, he said, 
were loans held not entirely hy the bloated caintalist in the City of liOndon ; a 
considerable portion of the holders were Indians and imi)Ortant Indian institutions. 
Ecfcrring to the jioint made by Mr. Mehta that advantage should have been taken 
of the lower pri<*e levels, the I’inance Member explained that, because the Govern¬ 
ment of India could open the subject with His Majesty’s Clovcrnment, they had 
to be in possession of the necessary sterling. It was all very well to say that tlie 
necessary sterling was there, but it must be remembered that it was part of the 
certain banking structure of this country that there should be a certain in-oportion 
of sterling in England in order to maintain the stability of India’s Currency. That 
proi>ortion of sterling was no more available for puri) 08 es such as Mr. Mehta had 
in mind than, say, the gold in the Issue I)e]>artnient of the Reserve Bank. The 
cpiestion of purchase earlier did not, therefore, arise. The price of an article at 
a time when one did not have the money to buy it was entirely irrelevant. As 
sterling came into the Government of India’s hands, they pursued the policy of 
oyien market puichascs. It was ordinary luocedure. If the Government of India 
had the whole thing in their power they could have immediately issued a recpiisition 
order but they w'ere engaged in discussions with His Majesty’s Government. Even 
so. it was surprising how small was the movement of prices in the period from 
the date on which sterling was available to the Governmeiit of India to undertake 
the transaction until the transaction was actually through, lie quoted figures in 
support of the contention that between August, 3939, and February, 1941, the prices 
of various stocks on the rcsi^ective dates of acquisition had gone up between three 
quarters of a point to slightly over two yxiints, while in one case the purchase 
price was actually a little lower than before. Although the ui)W'ard movements 
of ywiccs had the elVect of costing India something, there was nothing extraordinary 
or abnormal. Even if w'c had the power ourselves to ]>ut tliis transaction through 
the moment we wished to do so, we wouhl not have saved a great deal. In relation 
to the magnitude of the transaction, the loss was not large. Jn a transaction of 
1811 millions, the question of a million or two more was not of vital im])ortance. 
The Finance Member contested the statement that if Intlia were a free country we 
would have done something difierent. He claimctl that this transaction had been 
carried out in a manner which was in our favour and which redounded to the 
groat advantages of India and His Majesty’s Government exercised their powers 
in a manner highly favourable to India. He concluded by quoting from writers 
in the British I’ress wlio had strongly criticised the British Government for exer¬ 
cising their power at the time it was exercised in a manner favourable to India. 
One writer had said that the Btock Exchange characterised tlie transaction as 
“sharp practice”. 

Mr. Hussainhhai Litlji agreed with the Finance Member that the transaction 
had on the whole been fair to India. He supported the demand for transi)lanting 
plant and machinery from England to India. Frof. Bunerji urged the Finance 
Member to accept the y)roiiosal for the appointment of a committee to go into the 
question fully. Mr. Chapman Mortimer pointed out tliat by the repatriation, 
India had effected a reduction of £' 3 million in tlie i)ayments made by her annual¬ 
ly in respect of sterling loans. Bir Cowasji Jehangir thought that botji the govern¬ 
ments had benefited from the transaction and only the stock-holders in both coun¬ 
tries had suffered. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, replying, declared that having regard to the high 
rate of interest paid on the loans, the heavy discounts paid were unjustified. 
He gave the instance of a loan of seven and a half millions at 4^ per cent, 
on which the discount was per cent. He quoted from the Finance Member’s 

budget speech this year which, he said, showed that the real object of the tran¬ 
saction was to help England to prosecute the war. Mr. Mehta reiterated that it 
was England who wanted the money and should, therefore, have foregone a part 
of the money. As regards the structure of the Central Bank necessitating the 
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holdtnp: of Bterling aBBets in England, he said that Btrnotiire was not immutable; 
it could be altered in the interests of the country if the Government wanted. 
He contended that apart from the past debts for which she was paying interest, 
India, considering her annual payments, was normally a creditor country in nine 
years out of ten and it was unnatural that a creditor country should keep 
enormous balances in a country from which she had to receive payments. Sup¬ 
posing India was in the same position as America was. the British people would 
have been forced to liquidate their securities in this country and pay in this 
country’s currency, and the Indian taxpayer would not have been forced to pay 
for the transaction. Mr. Mehta agreed to the deletion of the last few words to which 
the Finance Member had objected namely, “as was the scheme in the last scheme.” 
The House passed the resolution without these words and adjourned. 

Excess PnoFira Tax Amend. Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day Sir Jeremy Raisman's 
bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act as reported upon by the select 
committee. Three amendments were attempted by 8ir (Ummaji Jahangir, supported 
by Mr. Bajoria and Mr. Husminbhai Lalji but all the three failed. ()ne of 
these sought to remove the provision in schedule one, giving power to the excess 
profits tax officer to allow deduction, which he considers reasonable and necessary, 
in respect of expenses in computing the profits of any changeable accounting 
period, provided that no disallowance under this rule shall be made by the 
excess profits tax officer unless he has obtained the prior authority of the 
commissioner of excess profits tax. Sir Cowusji Jahangir and his supporters 
argued that these powers proposed to be given to the E. P. T. officer were 
excessive as well as unnecessary because the existing powers were sufficient to 
deal with attempts at evasion of the (ax. Mr. Ayers^ excess profits tax adviser, 
and 8ir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, in reply, explained that the actual 
working of the Act had shown the need for the provision and pointed out that 
the Government’s bonafides had been proved by the fa<d that Sir ZiaudOiiCs 
amendment seeking to give the Government the powers now sought to be taken 
was opposed by the Government in the last session. The amendment was rejected 
without a division. Sir Cowasji Jahangir moved a further amendment to give an 
Rssessee the right of appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal if he 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the excess profits tax oflicer under the 
above provision. U'ho amendment was negatived by 76 votes to 20, 

During the third reading, the Finance Mamhvr reminded members that when 
they pressed the Government to make amendments in order to remove certain 
hardships and improve the administration of the tax from their point of view, 
they must realize that the Government on their side were reviewing the administra¬ 
tion of the tax and the loopholes in the existing system ; that the (iovernment 
would not always come forward with jam and no pill ; and that the Government 
were anxious to be fair to the assessee but they must be fair also to the general 
interests of the country. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the phrase used by the Finance Member 
earlier that ‘the assessee is a trustee on behalf of the Government’, because the 
Government had a large share in the profits had been radioed far and wide. 
Sir Cowasji contested that expression, and said: ‘I’he assessee is not a trustee 
on behalf of the Government. He is a trustee on behalf of the share-holders. 
This phrase of the Finance Member savours very much of national socialism 
and communism. (Finance Member—Oh). We have not yet reached that stage 
in our history when the Government can claim that all the business in India is 
nationalized and belongs to the Government. The Government are collectors 
of taxes ; it is their duty to see that they get their proper tax ; beyond that they 
have no right in the business. It is for the aBsessee to see that the business 
is managed in the interests of the share-holders’. 

Mr. Hussainhhai Lalji admitted that the bill was in the assessees’ interest 
but he wished that the Finance Member had accepted the suggestions made 
to keep a check on the activities of the department’s officers. The Bill was passed 
without a division. 

Local Taxation of Railway Property 

The Assembly took into consideration Bir Andrew Clow's bill to regulate the 
extent to which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an 
authority within a province as reported upon by the select committee. During 
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discuBsion of the clauees, the House passed an amendment moved by Pro/. 
Banerji to the effect that in case of dispute between the local administration 
and the railways, regardinfi; assessment, the adjudicating authority should be ‘a 
person who is or has been a judge of a High Court or a district judge*, instead 

of an officer appointed by the Government. The Government accepted the 

amendment. The debate on Dr. BanwrjVs further amendment to the same clause 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. The amendment was to 
the effect that the adjudicating authority shall fix the assessment having regard 
to ‘the servic.es rendered to the railway’, instead of ‘having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case’ as provided in the bill. Mr. A. N. Chaitopadhyaya 
proposed that Dr. Banneiji’s amendment be altered to provide that the adjudicating 
authority shall fix the assesBrnent having regard to all the circumstances 
of the cases ‘including the question of services rendered to the railways’. Mr. 

Chattopadhyaya suggested the alteration in order to meet criticisms made earlier 

by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the words in Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would 
restrict the terms of reference to the adjudicating authority. Dr. Bannerji 
explained that he had no objection to Mr. Chattopadhyaya's amendment but he 
had come to an understanding with the Government with regard to his own 
two amendments and he felt bound to stand by that understanding. Mr, 
Hussatnbhai Laljly Mr. Abdur JRashid Chaudhury and Sir Cowasji Jehangir^ 
opposing Dr. Bannerji's amendment, strongly criticised secret understandings 
between the Government and members. (Prof. Bannerjee—Why secret?) Sir 
Cowasji Jehanyir^ contended that Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would make a 
vital difference in the bill inasmuch as it altered the terms of reference to the 
adjudicating authority as provided in the original bill which had been accepted 
by the select committee. Sir Oowaeji bad not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned. 


14th. NOVEMBER :--The Assembly accepted an agreed amendment to provide 
that the adjudicating authority in the case of a dispute between a local adminis¬ 
tration and railways, shall fix the as.scssment having regard to “the services 
rendered to the railways and all other relevant circumstances of the case.” The 
Bill was passed without further amendment. 

The House then ])a8Bed Bir A. Uamatiwam) Mudaliar^s Bill further 
to amend the Indian Companies Act of iDB? and his Bill further to 
amend the Trades Marks Act of 1910, and also Bir Andrew Clow's motion to 
refer to a Select Couimittee the Bill further to amend the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939. 

Indubtrial Uebearou Fund 

Bir A. Baviaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a 
Fund, called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be conHtitute<l and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five 
years. Bir A Ramaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a Fund, 
called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. 
Bir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar explained in detail the valuable work done by the 
Board of Bcientific and Industrial Research during the last eighteen months and 
said that the Government eousiderod that it was time that a separate Fund should 
be constituted for sciontific and industrial research to place it on an independent 
and permanent footing. The Board was constituted, the Commerce Member 
added, from the sura of Ks. 5 lakhs made available by the Governraent for 
purposes of industrial and scientific research and they had been able to secure 
the services of an eminent research worker, Bir Santi Bwarap Bhatnagar as the 
Director of the Board. He and his associates all over the country had since been 
working at various research schemes, some of them capable of immediate applica¬ 
tion in industry in connection with the war, while others would be valuable in 
the long run to the industrial improvement of India. Even those schemes which 
would be useful to the war effort now would later contribute to the general 
industrial progress of the country. The results of these researches were also 
made available to private industrialists in the country for application on a practical 
scale, and industriaUsts had not been slow to take advantage of these. The 
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speaker mentioned some of the branches of research which had been applied in 
industry, such as the production of laminated paper boards, substitute lor glass, 
oil, silk, etc. The Government had already received royalties to the extent of 
over Rs. 1 lakh and more recurring sums would be coming to Government as 
production began. A third of the amount so accruing from royalties would be 
paid as honorarium to the scientists engaged in research and would be divided 
equally among them, great or small, in these circumstances, the Government 
thought that the time had come when the work of this Board should be placed 
on a permanent basis. Sir Bhantiswarup Bhatuagar had been cmj)loyed on a 
permanent basis and Government thought it was essential that a Fund should be 
constituted on a more or less permanent basis to continue these researches. As 
far as possible this should be constituted as a separate fund which would be 
administered by a board of trustees, consisting of some officials and prominent 
scientists and industrialists. Bir. A. Kamaswami Mudaliar went on to ])oint out 
the wide scope of the research work carried on at present by the Board and 
detailed the various branches of research which were in charge of sub-committees 
sneh as the Vegetable Oil Committee, the Fertilisers Committee, Drugs Committee, 
the Plastics Committee and the Bulphnr Committee. The Vegetable Oil Committee 
had, for instance, recently helped to solve the problem of absorbing in the country 
itself the 600 or 700 thousand tons of groundnut which could not be exported 
and this groundnut had now been utilis^ by industry within the country. He 
alluded to an interesting line of research now in [>rogrcB8, as a result of which 
coT.ie seeds were to be used for the production of plastics. Ho envisaged the 
possibility one day of drinking coffee in cups made of coffee seeds. 

The Commerce Member referred to the misapprehension caused by the 
statement m-ado elsewhere on the question of the production of internal combustion 
engines in India. It was a fact, he said, that these engines had been produced 
for some time in the country by one or two private firms and also by the Railway 
Workshops but they were internal combustion engines which used not petrol but 
oil. Internal combustion engines in which petrol w’as used had not been 
produced in this country, as far as the Government’s information went. Under 
the auspices of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. C, Mahindra had been set up to examine the question 
of producing this class of internal combustion engines and from the latest 
indications, it was hoped that within a short time the committee would be able 
to complete its investigatioiiB and tell India and the world that these engines 
could be produced in this country. With reference to war industries, the 
Commerce Member proceeded, India had produced armoured plate which hud 
been acknowledged by experts to be better than that produced by many industrially 
developed countries. This was particularly gratifying when one remembered that 
the papers in India were so full of the development of industries in Australia that 
one felt small about India’s own development. It was good to have the consolation 
that with reference to some articles at least, India was miles ahead of Australian 
products. The Commerce Member concluded by paying a tribute to the work of Sir 
•S'. S. Bhatnagar aud the numerous scientists from all over the country and their 
assistants. He should like to convey the congratulations of the House 
on the large output of these scientists and on the practical way in which they 
had solved many of the problems presented to them. (More cheers), qo-day, be 
believed, that these scientists were laying the foundation firmly and solidly of an 
institution which had infinite potentialities and by agreeing to the constitution of 
the Fund, the House would be laying the foundations of a great industrial 
expansion in the country. (Cheers). 

Two amendments to the resolution were moved. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wanted 
to add the words “with special reference to the establishment of heavy industries” 
and Dr. Bannerje asked for an increase of Government’s contribution to Rs. 25 

lakhs. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, while he welcomed and appreciated the efforts made by 
the Commerce Member for the industrial progress of the country, declared that 
all industries, hi" or small, really depended on machinery which at present was 
being imported from foreign countries. He was not moving his amendment in 
any spirit of rivalry or opposition, but he merely sought to lay special emidiaais 
on the need for developing the heavy industries. 

Dr. Bannerje asserted that the sum of Rs. 10 lakhs, which was provided for 
in the resolution, was far too inadequate for purposes of all-round research. He 
referred to the example of countries like the United Kingdom, the United States 
17 
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of America and Germany, which he said, were gpendinp; huge Bums every year 
on research, and pleaded for an increase in the GoveT\nnen\.’s coutribnlion. 

Sir A, Ramaswavii Miidaliar^ replying to the debate, explained the details 
of the arrangement by which the royalties accruing from the utilisation of the 
results of research were distributed and stated that the share of the scientist 
re8ponBil)le for a particular scheme of research was 3IU per cent of the royalties 
arising from the utilisation of the results obtained by him. Ue made it clear 
that no scheme of research would be shut out from the scope of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Referring to the complaint that the amount of the Fund was small, the 
Commerce Member tried to diHi)el any misunderstanding tliat the proposed fund 
was to be used for industrial development. 'Jhat was not the object. It was to 
be used for industiial research. If industrial development was thought of be had 
no doul)t that erorcs of ru[)ee8 would be made available when necessary. He 
expressed the hope that he would be in a position soon to announce to the House 
the handsome contributions received from industrialists in the country for the 
development of research. The amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was passed without a division. The IJouse then adjourned till the I7tb. 

Debate on 1ni)0-Ceyi.on Deleoations’ Report. 

t7th. NOVEMBER :--'J'hc joint report of the delegations from India and Ceylon 
was discussed in the Assembly today. Mr. M. S. Ani'jj, Overseas Member, moving 
consideration of the report, briefiy traced the circumstances in which the negotia- 
tiojis which had broken down in Delhi in February, 1940, were resumed in Ceylon 
in June, 1911, and pointed out that Government had published the report drawn 
up ns a result of these resumed conversations and had ])Iaced it before the House 
for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well as of the differ¬ 
ent ])iil)lic organizations concerned. In a matter like this Government, he said, 
were anxious to know what exactly were the modifications which the ]>eople wanted 
in the interests of Indians and Ceylon, before the proposals were embodied in an 
agreement between the two countries. The Government of India, he made it 
clear, had not formed any opinion on these proposals. 

He would not himself analyse the proposals but would make two suggestions. 
Firstly, an agreement was always a matter of com|>roinise. Two parties, if they 
wished to come to an iinderslanding, must approach the problem before them in a 
spirit of give and take. It was for the House to say whether the departure made 
from the original position was of such a nature as to involve a sacrifice of principle 
or was such that the main features of the principle had not been lost sight of. 
Secondly, it was necessary that the relations between a small State like Ceylon and 
a big State like India should continue to bo cordial and friendly. He did i»ot mean 
that wc should avoid unfriendliness at any cost : but the spirit should be to make 
an approach to these ])ropo8al8 with a view to maintaining the friendly relations 
that had existed between the countries from time inunemorial remembering that, 
as the great epic of Ramayana showed, the quarrel between the two countries was 
with a view to bringing about peace, harmony and cordial relations. We had to 
take note, he said, of the nationalistic ideas growing in Ceylon whose ])eopie in 
their zeal for service of their country felt that none but Ceylonese could be there. 
But we should not succumb to territorial or racial i)atrioti8m. The Government 
of India expected the House not to look at these propos&ls merely as a matter 
of sentiment but to approach them in a statesmanlike spirit and furnish them with 
constriKJtive proimsals to enable them to bring about an honourablo agreement 
with Ceylon (Cheers). 

Three amendments were moved. One by Mr. Jamna las Mehta, Congress 
Nationalist, declared that the joint report was a violation of the undertakings and 
promises assuring to Indians the full rights of citizenship and recommended to 
the Governor-General in Council not to implement the proposals but to carry on 
if necessary, further negotiations in order to remove the discriminatory features 
in consultation with the interests concerned and to the satisfaction of the Assembly. 

Dr, P. N. Banncrjee'a (Congress Nationalist) amendment expressed the 
opinion that the report was unsatisfactory in many respects and recommended 
that the proposals should not be given effect to and that further negotiations 
be conducted in order to arrive at a satisfactory settlement and that the lesulta 
of these negotiations be placed before the Assembly. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Mussainhhai Laljee, Independent, expressed 
the opinion that Indians in Ceylon on the prescribed date of agreement and 
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those who have been residentB in Ceylon, within a specified period before the 
date of the agreement, should have freedom of entry into Ceylon and no regional 
and occu]>ational restrictions should be imposed upon them and that they should 
be entitled to full ri|ii;ht8 of citizenship on completion of the prescribed period ; 
that for the future, provisions be made for entry and occnj)alion8 so that the 
trade interests of Indians are safeguarded and that unskilled la))Ourers permitted 
to emigrate are assured of freedom of movement and choice of employment 
and opportunity to acquire full citizenship rights. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, commending his amendment, declared that not one 
of the proposals in the report was satisfactory and he was sure that the country 
would not accept the report without considerable modification. Referring to the 
proposal regarding right of entry and re-entry, he said that under this some 
of our best public men and scientists would be undesirable for dei)arture to Ceylon 
unless they carried Rs. 5.000 with them. Even people with independent means 
would lose their right of re-entry if continuous absence from Ceylon for more 
than 12 months could he proved against them. The result would be to set in 
motion a process of attrition by which the million Indians in Ceylon, at 
present, would, in due course be largely extinguished and only those who had 
the domicile of origin would remain. The fundamental point, he declared, was 
that only those with a domicile of origin were to be treated as Ceylonese 
and that those with a domicile of choice, ])ermanent settlers or holders ot permit, 
A. or B. were non-Ceylonese and were subject to restrictions. He went on to 
criticise the provisions regarding franchise status, holding of lands, em])Ioyment 
and occupation, registration and revision of the i)ropo8als. In the interest of 
Labour alone, he declared, the (fovernraent of India should have taken a far 
more courageous attitude. The Government of India Delegation liad been more 
apologetic than energetic in this and other matters. 4'hey did not go as 
representatives of this great country but in a spirit of “How mmh shall we give 
up.’ The Government’s policy in the last two years, he asserted, was one of 
strategic withdrawal which was ultimate defeat. The proposals were worthy 
of the present Ceylon Government and a hit unworthy of the British Commonwealth, 
and or the Government of India and he urged the ‘reconditioned’ Executive 
Council not to be apologetic or talk of old ties or of traditional culture. Until 
the Government got new proposals and placed them before the House, he would 
continue to oppose this retrograde, insulting and exi)ropriatory report. 

Mr. Mehta''8 amendment was rejected by 15 votes to 12. The Government 
members' did not take part in the voting, in accordance with Mr. Aney’s 
announcement in the course of his re])ly to the debate. 

Sir Frederick Jamea welcomed the Overseas Member’s statesman-like 
speech and hoped that adequate steps would be taken to see that the speech 
was fully reported in the Ceylon press. The report, he said, represented a decided 
improvement in the relations between the two countries and for that one must 
be grateful. He paid a public tribute to the present (^vernor of Ceylon. He 
had had opportunities of knowing in some detail the work which his Excellency 
had undertaken during the summer months in order to bring about a better 
state of affairs in the relations between the two countries. He suggested that 
the report of the Standing Emigration Committee of which he was a member 
and which had considered the report should be i)laced before the House. He 
also wished that the Assembly should not be asked to pronounce a verdict on 
the report but that it should express its views and that parties should have 
endeavoured to arive at a common expression of views. 

He referred to the discretion given to the Ceylon Government to refuse entry in 
the case of T»crsons em})loyed in positions of confidence or in specialised work and 
said that though the discretion was limited, that was a vague expression and 
must be amended. As regards the position of the children of those who were in 
possession of a certificate of the permanent settlement. Ins party had agieed that 
such children should as a matter of course be granted domiciliary rights and should 
not be required to establish a claim to such rights. In regard to the general 
paragraphs in part V of the report dealing with status, he said it was important 
that there should be some agreed declaration, that those who had taken out a 
domicile in Ceylon would be treated and be entitled to receive exactly the same 
rights as ordinai7 inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Supporting Mr. Laljee’s amendment, Sir Henry Gidnry said that he had 
studied the Indo-Ceylon question from the Indian, Ceylonese and British points 
of view. ‘My vision becomes blurred as I delve into the restrictions imposed on 
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Indians who have been resident there and the entry of Indians in the future’, he 
said. The association between India and Ceylon was centuries-old, and he regretted 
that the Singhalese today wanted to break that link. Briefly tracing the history 
of the Indo-Ceylon ])roblem, one of the fears held by Ceylon, he said, arose from 
tlie commanding position that Indians were said to have in tlie Ceylon Legislature. 
But, he i^ointea out, in a House of 58 members Indians had only two elected and 
one nominated seats. Indians did not have any dominating voice in jolitics. 
Yet, the Indian labourer was most neecsBary to Ceylon. Why then did Ceylon 
want to seve connections with India, he asked ? Tt is nothing but jealousy and 
prejudice. And are W'e going to be treated as socdal, industrial and political lepers 
in C-cylon, the same as we have suflered in Africa and are to do in Burma ?’ Sir 
Henry Gidncy declared that Indians in (’eylon had the right to claim the same 
rights as Englishmen claimed in India. With all respect to ana admiration of Sir G. 
8. Bajpai, he felt that 8ir Girja Bhankar had rushed through the whole matter and 
used ids persuasive powers in order to bring about a conclusion of the negotiations 
whicli at its best, could be called a compromise not a settlement. 

Sir Henry Cddney insisted that the clause whi<‘h stijiulated that only Ceylonese, 
who had a domicile of origin in Ceylon, shall have the right to i>articipate in the 
land development scheme and colonising schemes, should be altered to include 
persons and <*hildreii of ]»cr6onB who had a permanent domicile in Ceylon. Ho 
also desired that dcliiiitc provision must be made in the agreement that ])roposal8 
from the government of C-eylon for the position of quotas shall be put into efiect 
only after agreement between the two Governments had been reached. He said 
that lie was opposed to all suggestioris of retaliation and stressed the need for com¬ 
promise ill conclusion. Bir Henry Gidncy suggested anoUier meeting between the 
Ceylon and Indian delegations in the light of criticism made against the agreement. 

The House then passed Mr. lJussainbhoy Laljee^a amendment to Mr. Aney's motion. 

Pro/. Banerji c, sj^caking on his amendment, stressed the geographical, economic 
and ethnic aflinitics between ('eyIon and India. He dealt in detail with the various 
provisions made in the agreement for the entry and re entry and domicile of 
Indians in Ceylon and s lid that the British Government, w'henevcr there was any 
problem affecting the i^eople of India and the j)eoi)lcB of other countries like (Jeyloii 
and Burma, had always been ]U‘ei)arcd to sacrifice the interests of India. It was 
iiicuinl)ent, ho said, on the Government of India to convey to the British Govern¬ 
ment and the })eo]'le of Ceylon the strong disapju’oval of the House and the people 
of India of the agreement. Prof. Banerjee’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. 0. V. beshmukh strongly criticized the (lovernmeiit of India’s policy 
of ai)pcasement on account of which they had gone on yielding more and more 
ground to Ceylon. He declared that it was no use talking about past ties with 
Ceylon and about such matters as defence of Ceylon. His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, was primarily resi)on8il)lc for the administiation of colony like Ceylon ana 
he felt that His Majesty’s Goverimiciit had failed to help us over this matter. 
He asserted that the Government of India must refuse to take Ceylon’s copra if 
the Ceylon Government refused to alter the provisions of tlie agreement suitably. 

Khan Bahadur Shahhan dw'clt at length on India’s contributions to the 
prosjierity of Ceylon and criticized the various provisions of the agreement. He 
hoped that Mr. Aney would be able to persuade the Government of Ceylon to 
recognize Indians’ just rights and privileges there and fresh negotiations would 
be conducted under more auspicious circumstances and an agreement, more 
ill consonance with India’s dignity, would be anived at. 

Bnrdar Sant Sinyh complained tliat the Government of India failed to take 
up a firm position. Bo far as the Government of Ceylon were concerned, he 
wanted to tell them that a time might come in these fast changing days when 
they might have a reunion. He would ask the Ceylon Government to consider 
the desirability of maintaining friendly relations with India even though it might 
land them in some economic difficulties. 

Mr. Hussainbhoy Laljee declared that Indian labourers had once gone to 
Ceylon at the express request of tlie Ceylonese ; but if they now did not want 
tliein, the Government of India must seriously consider tie question of finding 
employment for all Indian nationals in India itself and utilizing Uieir experience 
and knowledge to develop India’s own tea and coffee plantations. He wanted 
an assurance from the Government of India that they would do this and if 
any future request for emigrant labour was made by Ceylon, they should refuse 
to permit it. The Government should also refuse to take into Indda Ceylon’s raw 
materials. 
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Mr. M. A. Kazmi strongly pleaded for equal treatment for Indians in all 
parts of the commonwealth. Why, he asked, had there been no talk of an 
agreement as to the ])Osition of the British people in Ceylon, or Burma or Canada ? 
Was there any agreement with regard to the recruiting of Australian officers for 
the Indian army ? The only way to solve the problem, he asserted, was by 
solving the whole question of mutual lights and liabilities or esidents in the 
commonwealth. An agreement in which Indians were not given rights equal to 
those of the Ceylonese would not be accejded by India. 

Closure was moved and accented by 37 votes to 14. 

Mr, Aneiiy replying to the debate, summarized some of the i^oints in the renort 
to w'hich objection had been voiced in the course of the detate and said that tnese 
concluded the clause relating to discriminatory legislation. The view expressed 
in the course of tlie debate was that although the agreement provided for immunity 
from discriminatory legislation hereafter, that advantage was not a ]>roper compen¬ 
sation for the discriminatory legislation already existing. 'I he luovision under which a 
permanent holder would lose liis rights by VI months’ absence, was also objected to. 

The clause on legislation, to which also exception had been taken, was, he 
said, optional in nature. Government, he reiterated, had an 0]>en mind and it W'as for 
the House to make up its mind on one of the three amendments. Government 
members would not vote. The House at this stage adjourned. 

JiELEASE OF POLITICAL PrESONEUS 

ISth. NOVEMBER Mr. AT. M, Joshi, moved Ihis rcsolulion recommending 
that Btei)s should be taken in agreement with Provincial (iovernmerits for the 
immediate and unconditional release of prisoners detained in prison and for the 
removal of restrictions imposed on some persons regarding their movements or 
actions, where the detention or restriction was due to bolding or exiuessing 
opinions which, in the opinion of the Government, were prejudicial to the conduct 
of the war, or on charges for the actions connected with industrial disputes, 
whether the detention or restriction was with or without trial under the Defence 
of India Act or under the ordinary law. Mr. Joshi said his resolution was of 
great importance and full of potentialities, if properly responded to, for the 
good of the country. The three classes of persons, whose release his resolution 
sought, were firstly, political prisoners, secondly Communists or revolutionaries 
who were merely suspected to be such, and thirdly, prisoners who had taken 
part either in the Kisan or labour movement. He estimated the numlier of 
satyagrahis and Congressmen who expressed opposition to war and were detained 
after trial as between 3,000 and 5,000. The Home Member had stated in reply 
to his question that the number of people detained without trial was more than 
1,300 and the number of those who were not imprisoned but on whom rcBtrictions 
had been imposed was about 2,000. Thus the number of people coming within 
the scope of the resolution was very large. Mr. Joshi observed that his reasons 
for asking for acceptance of the proposal made in his resolution were, firstly, tlie 
release of political prisoners was necessary in the interest of the fundamental 
right of civil liberty, justice (airplay and humanity, and secondly, it was necessary 
in tlie interest of political wisdom. Dwelling on the first selrof reasons, Mr. 
Joshi referred to the number of peolpe dealt with under the Defence of the 
Realm Act in England and said that out of 1,500 thus dealt with, GOO had been 
given freedom on the advice of the Advisory Committee. The newspapers this 
morning reported that members of Parliament were working hard to secure the 
privilege of scrutiny by a judicial tribunal of those people who had been deprived 
of their liberty under the Defence of the Realm Act. In India, he said, there 
was no such safeguard. Mr. Joshi also referred to the fact that the Government 
of the North West Frontier Province did not imprison satyagrahis and no harm 
had come to that province. {Speaking on the second set of reasons. Mr. Joshi 
said the greatest need of the country was peace, tranquillity, freedom from 
bitterness and discontent. The effort made by the Government to secure peace 
and tranquillity and contentment bad failed in the past; but be asked the Govern¬ 
ment to make another effort and even if that failed they must make further 
efforts. The Government might feel that this discontent had not affected their 
war effort but if the political deadlock was resolved, India’s war effort would be 
multiplied several times. 

Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s statement, Mr. Joshi said, *1 never sought 
Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of my resolution. I did not expect Mahatma Gandhi 
to approve of my resolation. He has made it clear that satyagraha is intended 
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to achieve fielf-government and he will eoiitiinie it until self-government ia 
achieved. T do not take a tragic view of Mahatma Gandhi’s statement. In my 
judgment Mahatma Gandhi ia not oi)posed to the release of political prisoners, 
lie holds they have been unjustly put in ])rison. How could he be opposed to 
their release ? The very fact that he says the country will resent the release of 
only one section of prisoners sliows that he expects the release not only of satya- 
gralds but others imprisoned without trial It would not l)e enough, Mr. Joshi 
declared, if the Government of India merely released sayagrahis. He valued the 
freedom of the detenus and the Communists as much as he valued the freedom 
of satyagrahis and he hoped that the Government would accept his proposal. 

Mr. Lakshmi Kan\ta Moitra moved an amendment to omit the words “in 
agreement with rrovincial Governments”. He was opposed to any resolution of 
the House which was qualified. With the proclamation issued by the Governor- 
Gejicial immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Central Legislature was 
empowered to make legislation in respect of all measures. "I'he iiosilion was that 
{Section 102 read with Sectioji 1J3 of the Government of India Act made it 
perfectly clear that the Executive of the Central Government could take any 
measure they liked for tlie tmrposes of administration. Tlie -wiew that the 
Government of India was not competent to release all ])olitical prisoners was not 
sound. The siieaker’s view was that concurrence of or agreement with Provincial 
Governments in this matter was not necessary. It was a peculiar misfortune 
of legislators in this House that day after day they had to come to the Central 
Executive asking either for release of political prisoners or for amelioration of 
their coudilions in jails. Keferring to the ‘‘crimes” committed by the satyagrahis, 
Mr. Maitia said that two High Courts had held that the uttering of slogans alone 
was not a crime. U was the Central Government which was mainly responsible 
for detention of i)e.rsons without trial, which was serious challenge to justice. 

These men iii his oi)iiii(m were i)hilo 80 pliical anarchists without being guilty of 

any overt act. In conclusion, Mr. Maitra appealed to the Government to associate 
themselves with the ])Cople, shake ofl* their prejudices and make a generous gesture. 
If this was done nothing would be lost. 

S^ir Ueginald Maxwell, Home Member, intervening in the debate on Mr, 
N. M. Josin.fl rcsolulion urging the release of political ]>iisonciB. said that the 
matter raised by the resolution was one in which ])iovincial Governments were 
closely eoncerned and the resolution itself recognised this fact when it asked the 
Government to take steps in agreement with provincial GovernmentB. Conditions 

were not the same in all provinces. Very far from it. A general agreement 

which the resolution postulated must in the nature of things take account of local 
dilFcrences and must require some time if it was to be reached at all. In these 
circumstances, the Home Member added, the Government were not in a position, 
as an immediate result of this debate, to ai)ticii)ate the outcome of these eonsnl- 
tations or at this stage to commit themselves or the provinces to any particular 
course of action. 3'he whole mutter needed further careful consideration. He was 
able to assure the House ou behalf of the Govern men t that this consideration would 
be given without unnecessary delay and in a sympathetic sidrit. He hoped that in 
the light of this assurance Mr. Josld would not think it necessary to press his 
resolution, {‘^ir Ilcginald pointed out that whether in the case of persons 
convicted or detained, the Central Government would have direct authority to carry 
out the resolution only in areas under tlieir control, nniely, in Chief Commissioner’s 
provinces. 'J'he number of persons affected in this rcBt)ect by this resolution 
constituted a small minority indeed. It was wrong to assume that the Central 
Government had the sole responsibility for the administration of the Defence 
of India Rules or for action, judicial or otherwise, taken thereunder. The 
Defence of India Act did not alter the structure of the Government of India or the 
division of authority and responsibility between tlie Central and provincial 
Governments. I'hat the Central Government had passed legislation dealing with 
provincial subjects made no difference as regards allocation of executive authority 
after powers had hern lawfully conferred. The Home Member went on to give 
a series of figures of persons covered by the resolution. 3’he number of convicted 
persons in jail on October 1 was 7,216 under all the various Rules, including 
those dealing with non-political offences. The total number of persons detained 
under Rule 26 was 1,759. The House, he observed, would admit that these were 
not large figures after two years of war among a population of 400 millons and 
in a country in which not all persona aee eye to eye with the Government, 
The resolution, he pointed out, would apply only to certain categories among 
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the numbers he had mentioned. These consisted of 6,148 persons convicted or 
detained in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement, about 1,300 other 
convicied persons, 93 other persons detained ; and 3GG persons restricted 
for political activities. Of those about 200 persons were those whose release would 
have been within the executive authority of the Central (Tovornment if the 
resolution was accepted in full. The Home Member declared that no one had 
been or ever would be convicted or restricted merely on accoui t of his holding; 
certain opinions. In every case action had been taken for sornethinp; more 
than the mere holding; or expression of 0 |)inion. Liberty of speech was necessarily 
more limited in war than in peace. The State must claim the right to regulate 
individual liberty of speech in the interest of national survival. This principle 
a]))>lied to many activities other than speech. After quoting Mr. ChurchilVs 
observations on the necessary curtailment of liberties during the war, the Homo 
Member reiterated it had always been recognised that the limitation of individual 
liberty was an unwelcome but necessary concomitant of war. 

Sir Reginald went on to quote passages from Commtinist literature which 
declared that the war was an opportunity for which Communists were M'aiting 
and incited people to strikes, refusal to recruit or co-operate in the war effort ami 
to a millitant campaign of resistance so as to crip])le “the war machine of 
imperialism.” 3'he object of the Communistfi, the Home Member declared, was 
not to find means of setting industrial grievances but foment strikes and keep 
them alive as long as possible. Even after Russia became our ally, the Communists 
continued to declare that the only way in which the Indian people could helj) in 

the war was in fighting for emanci|)ation from imperialist domination ; and 

that their attitude remained what it was before. If there was any doubt, 
the revelation now made about Mr. l^nbhas Bose should convince everyone 
that the Government had to take every precaution against Fifth C’olurnn 
activity in this country. No Government could permit activities intended to 

obstruct the war effort and promote conditions of disorder in these critical days. 
He was sure tliat the Provincial Governments had used their powers with 
discrimination. Jt would be altogether wrong to assume that either the Central 
or the Provincial Governments liad less regard for the principle of individual 
liberty than individuals in the House (cries of Oh. oh). No one would be kept 
under detention longer than was necessary. Some periodical examination of 
these cases was necessary, said the Homo Member. Something must be left to 
the discretion of Provincial Governments which he was sure would give 
attention to this matter. The House might rest assured that the Government 

were concerned to see that the grounds for detention in every case should bo 
adequate and should be re-examined by very high authoiilics at suitable intervals. 

The Home Member then referred to the demand for liberty of speech 
by Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy’s reply thereto and said that in the face 
of the demand supported by threat of civil disobedience the Government were 
bound to take the threat seriously and could not have allowed the 
movement to develop unchallenged up to a point at which the Congress would 
have gained complete liberty to interfere with the war effort. Political or any 
other motives could not be regarded as an extenuation of offences deliberately 
calculated to weaken the resistance of the country or impair or undermine its war 
effort. He was entitled to say that the policy ]niisued in dealing with these 
offences was not vindictive and the Government liad not taken more action than 
was necessary to assert the vital principle involved. “Jt was largely due to the 
steady pursuit of that policy that we had the culm atmosphere in which to 
consider this resolution to-day”, observed Sir Reginald. After giving the 
assurance that the question of release of political prisoners would receive careful 
consideration in consultation with the Provinces, the Home Member concluded 
by saying that he believed the country on the whole was tired of unrealities 
and only wanted to get on with the war. Those who hud not surrendered 
their judgment to others, did not want the country to be stripped by the invading 
army and did not sympathise with those who, for whatever object, were adopting 
courses of action which, if successful, could only help Hitler. 

After the debate in which Messrs Deshmukh and S, Bant Singh joined, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his motion stating that he had no other course but to give more 
time for the Government to come to a decision as the Home Member had wanted. 
He hoped that the Government would come to the right decision. The Assembly 
then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—28th. July to 18th. September 1941 

Debate on Floud Commission’s Report 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Caloutta on Monday, the 28th. July 1941 in a very quiet atmosphere, dullness 
being the key-note of the day’s proceedings The principal item of business of 
the day was the discussion ot the Floud Commission report, which failed to rouse 
tlie drooping spirit of the members as evidenced by too many gaps in the mem¬ 
bers’ benches. The Congress party were conspicuous by their absence. Among 
the new members sworn in was Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri, the IJindii Mahasabha 
meml)cr who came to the House after inflicting a defeat to a Bosite candidate. 

Sir Bajoy Promd Siwjh Roy, in initiating the discussion on the Floiid 
Commission report delivered a long speech detailing the recommendations of the 
Commission and also the report of the special officer, Mr. C. W. Gurner, who 
reviewed them. He did not give any indication as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the Biil)ject, for which he was attacked by Mr. Jalaluddin Hashewy 
of the Krisliak Proja party. .Mr. Hashemy tried to force the Government to show 
their hands and before Sir Bejoy Prosad started he raised a point of order that 
the Government must bring forward their proposals either in the form of a 
resolution or a Bill. PJis point of order was not however upheld. 

Commission’s Main Recommendations 

The main recommendations ot the Commission may be divided into four 
heads namely (1) state acquisition of all zaraindaries and rent-receving interests 
above the lowest grade of cashpaying under-raiyats; (2) imposition of agricultural 
income tax; (3) tcmancy reforms; and (4) measures for im])roving the economic 
condition of the cultivators. Uf these the first two are of primary importance 
and the other two more or less ancillary to the former. 

The majority of the Commission have reached the conclusion (from which a 
minority have dissented) that whatever may have been the justification of the 
Permanent Setllenient in 1VD3, it is no longer suited to the conditions of the 
present time and that the Permanent Bettlement and the zomindari system should 
be replaced by a raiyalwaii system. They have, therefore, recommended that 
legislation should l)e introduced enabling the Government to acquire the interests 
of all rent-receivers dowti to the actual cutivator of the soil in all revenue-free, 
permanently and temporarily settled estates. 'J'he minority hold the view that 
Htnte acquisition would not only be a hazardous experiment officially, but that 
it is also undesirable for social and rcoiiomic reasons. The majority recommend 
that componsatioM sliould be paid to landlords and tenure-holders for the purchase 
of their inteiefits at a fiat rate, tlie rate which has received more support than 
any other being ten times the annual net profit of the proprietors and tenure- 
holders. The Btale acquisition scheme as recommended by the majority, would 
on the basis of ten years purchase, cost Rs. 98 crorf?B which recommended, 
should be raised by floating a loan. Comi)en8ation should be paid iu cash, other¬ 
wise in bonds redeemable after 60 years. 

The Commission further calculates that on the basis of ten years* purchase, 
the State will have an additional income of Rs. 223 lakhs annually from land 
during the period in which it will have to meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges on the loan to be floated to give effect to the State acquisition scheme. 
It may be noted that the present revenue of the Government from land is Rs. 
241 lakhs annually. The majority have recommended the imposition of'a tax 
on agricultural im’ome as a tiansitional measure if the scheme of state acquisition 
is carried out, and as a permanent measure if it is not. 

In moving that the report of the Gommissiou bo discussed, the hon. Sir 
Bijoy Prasad ^Singh Rny^ Revenue Ministsf, pointed out that the object of the 
motion tabled l)y the Govern mem was to afford nn opportunity to the House to 
express its opinion on the far-reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue 
Commission affecting the lives of over 80 percent of the people of this province, 
so that the Government might, in framing their policy, take into consideration 
the views expressed by the popular representatives. The Minister made it 
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clear that the Government at thii Btap;e did not deBirc to express their own 
opinion on the recommendations, because their idea was lo ascertain their 
(members’) viewB and then to form, modify or recast their opinion on the different 
issues in the light of their views with due regard to the financial, administrative, 
social and economic implications of the proposals. Asking the J louse to proceed 
to discuss the matter with the full sense of reBjionBibility tl at the subject 
deserved, the Minister remarked, “you can make or mark the future of your 
province by your wise or unwise decision on this question.” 

After the Reyenne Minister had oi>ened the debate, about half a dozen 
members, representing different groups, who si)oke in their individual capacity, 
participated in the discussion. 

Maharaja Sasht KanLa Achanja ChowdJniry and Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath 
Monkerjea, who represent the East and West Bengal Landholders’ constituencies 
respectively, maintained that if the scheme of Blate acquisition was given effect to, 
it would create a revolution in the social, economic, and political structure of the 
Province. If it was at all done, they emphasised, fair and proper comr>ensation 
should be paid to tlic landholders. Mr. J. W. Chippendale (Anglo-Indian) main¬ 
tained that mere buying of the interests of the zemindars and middlemen would 
not improve the lot of the cultivators, or hel-f> the Government. He nriied the 
establishmet of economic, holdings which shotild he rendered incai>a!)le of ])ntiition by 
legislation. l\Ir. Niharondn iJntta^Mazumdcr (Congress La))Our) expressing ti\e view- 
poin*^ of the Ijihour party of India emidiasised that instead of wasting Rs. OB crores 
i)y purchasing the interests of ])roprietors and tenure holders, as suggested by the 
majority of the Commission, the Government should frame a hold, welI'(^onnecled 
and comprehensive scheme, of which the pivot would be laud and which would 
lead to an increase of agri<‘nltiiral produce and deveIo])mcnt of industry and should 
raise a loan t)f lis. 100 crorcs to finance the scheme. Mr- Ahdul Wuhed Khan 
(Coalition) said that pul)lic opinion had already expressed itself in favour of the 
abolition of the zemindari system and it was now up to the Legislature to give 
('ff<‘ct to the recommendations of the Oommisaion by appropriate measures. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 2«lh. July, when after the debate 
had co’Oinueil peacefully for about 3 hours, there was a llare-up towards the close, 
when the Revenue Minister, Bir Bijay Prasad Binejh Roy, rose to reiuuliate certain 
charges made against the Government by the Leader of the Opposition, ]Mr. Sarat 
Chnnira Bose, Tn doing so, the Revenue Minister made certain personal references 
to the Leader of the Opposition to which Opposition memhers took strong exception. 
The Speaker pointed out that it was desirable that, in a discussion of a matter 
like this, personal references should be avoided. The Hevnvic Minister attempted 
to resume his speech, but there were interruptions from Opposition benches, 
several rising in their scats sinuiltaneonsly and protesting against the Revenue 
Minister’s remarks, in the midst of which the Bpeaker adjourned the House. 

RA^v JuTK Taxation Bill 

30lh. JULY :—The Bengal Raw .lute Taxation Bill, 1911, seeking to iiiinose 
a tax of two annas per inaiiud on the i)urchase of raw jute, was introduced by 

the Finance Minister, Mr. H, S. Sultratmrdy, this evening. '^Hic piojtosed tax, 

which is estimated to yield a gross revenue of about Rs. bO lakhs l er annum, will 
be collected at the stage when (a) it is delivered to a. jute mill to be used for the 
manufacture of jute goods, or (b) when it is delivered to the Bliip])cr in ilie form 
of i)ncca bales for supply to consumers overseas. The obj('ct of the Bill is to 
provide fiimls to finance the carrying out of measures for the stabilisation of the 
prices, the imiu’overacut of marketing and generally to further the interests of the 
jute growers in the province and of the industry ns a whole. 

In introducing the Bill, the Finance Minister pointed out that while taxation 
measure was calculated to yield about Rs. bU lakhs a year, this year it was not 

likely to yield that amount, as many sales w^ould have jiasscd before this measure 

became law'. He thought that under the present conditions the tax w'Ould be borne 
wholly by the consumer. A tax of two annas per maiind on raw jute W'ould hardly 
have any effect on the prices of the manufactured <-ommodity and would not raise 
it beyond competitive levels. The Finance Minister told the House that the jute 
restriction scheme initiated by the Government had exceeded all anticipations and 
the sowings this year were less than one-third of the luevioiis year’s sowings by 
plot to plot survey and measurement. He announced in this connection that the 
Government bad been able to come to an agreement with the Government of Assam 
on the subject of regulation, and the Bengal Government would have to advance 

18 
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to the latter a Biim of Bs. 4 lakhs to enable them to make a survey of the land 
under jute in that province, lie hoped to arrive in a similar manner at an agree¬ 
ment with the Government of Bihar. 

An amendment moved by the Krishak Proja Party in Opposition, urging 
c-ircnlation of the Bill, was rejected by the House without a division. The Govern¬ 
ment motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruction to 
submit its report by August 8, was carried by 103 votes to ii7, the Bose Party 
remaining ncutial. The Assembly then adjourned till august I. 

Rklkase of Terkouist PiirsoNj:jis 

, Ist. AUGUST :— I>r. Nalinaksha Sanyal, on behalf of the ofTicuil CongrcBS 
Party, moved an adjournment motion to-day in order to discuss the situation arising 
out of tlie decision of the Government of Bengal to withdraw, for the present, the 
concession of ])remature release of terrorist prisoners on cerhdn conditions as 
announced in a ]m'HB communhpie on .lidy 28. After lu'aily two hours’ debate, 
in which about a <lozen speakers ]>articii)atcd, the motion wc.s talkt^d out. Moving 
the motion, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal said that the (Jovtunnicnt announced in 
November, lOIll), that, about forty terrorist ]»ri8oner», recoin in entlcd for conditional 
release, would be reh*asod at any time upon their accei)ting the conditions pres¬ 
cribed by the Government. Orders w'cre issued accordingly arid ton of these 
terrorist prisoners were released. On the 28th of last month, the (Jovernmont 
issued a commuuupie withdrawing this concession of premature releast; under 
conditions. While he was re(;ently in the Aliporc (’entral Jail, undergoing a term 
of imprisonment, in connection witJi the satyagralm inovcinent. Dr. ^‘aio'al said 
he knew that eight of the so-calle<l terrorist prisoners liad agreed to tlio conditions 
]uescrihed by the < Juverninent, namely that they would remain non-vioicut and 
would not take ])art in any suhversive movemeut, and had actually signed the 
uecessary papers. But on the morning of their expected release tliey were 
informed that they could not be released. After his release from jirison, he was 
told that in view of the international situation and in view of the a]>i)reliension 
that war was coming nearer to the shores of India, it was dinicult for the 
Government to act up to the old order. Ho a]>pealed to the Home IMinistor to 
rise to the oc<*asion, tackle the situation with imagination and release these 
prisoners. 

Sup})orting the motion on behalf of the Bose Party, Eai Hare/ndtanath 
(■houdhnry said that the attitude of his party was that they wanted unconditional 
release of all political prisoners. r»ut they w^rc supporting; this motion because, 
in this particular case, the Government had gone riack uj'on its own promise. 

Mr. Choadhunj criticised the policy of the Government in regard to the release 

of ])()lil,ical prisoners and said that only short term ]irisoners liad been released 

while the long term ))risoners wtic still in ]>rison. One of the sifeakers in 
support of the motion was Mr. Narcndra Naraijan dhakravarty of tlie Bose 
grou]), who was released tliis morning from the Alii)ore Gentral Jail. He made 
an earnest appeal to the Home Minister to rise espial to the occasion and set 
at liberty the remaining nolitical })risoners. 

Replying to the debate the Home Minister, Sir Na::iinu(hHn remarked that 
tlie s])e(H;hes made in the course of the debate miglit create an impression that 
these prisoners were anxious to be released under conditions, but the Government 
Communique had ju’cvented them from being released. The actual facts, he said, 
were to a large extent to the contrai^. Government had all along been anxious 
that these ]»risouers should take advanhige of the olfer of conditional release. But 
during the eighteen months the oiler was ke]>t standing, they did not take 

advantage of it. Now, under intluenee and ])crBiiation, eigiit out of the tliirty 
remaining political luisoners liad agreed to accept conditional release at a time, 
when (Jovernment liad arrested some of the leaders of the various subversive 
parties, to whicJi these luisoncrs belonged and when not only the international 
situation but also the internal situation had materially deteriorated. Tlie wliole 
ob.;e‘t of arresting and detaining recently some leading members of the various 
subversive organisations, to which these prisoners belonged, would be frustiated 
if the latter were now released. Concluding, Sir Nazimiiddin claimed that the 
])olify pursued by the Bengal Government in regard to the question of release of 
political prisoners was a most generous one. He recalled that at the time when 
Government declared this policy regarding the release of political prisoners, they 
made it quite clear that this policy would be followed so long as tlie atmosphere 
was one which would, enable Government to do bo, and m this connection he read 
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oertaiii extracts from letters written by him to Mahatma Oandhi in the course 
of the latter's negotiation for the release of political prisoners in Jiengal. Ihe 
Assscmbly at this stage adjourned till August 4. 

XlpiioAKious Scenes—Municipal Bill Dei; ate 

4th. to 6lh. AUGUST ‘.—After question time to-day, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy 
(Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition) wanted to move an adjournment motion. 
The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the absence of tlie vSj)caker who was indisposed, 
enquired of Mr. Han/iemy whether he had got the consent of the Bpeakcr in regard 
to the motion. Mr. Hash am// replied in the negative W'hereu))on the Dejnity 
Sj)cakcr said that, in that case, he could not permit him to move his motion. 
Various ])Oiiits of order were then raised regarding the decision of the Deputy 
Speaker as well as the action of the Speaker in withholding his consent from the 
motion which led to an uproar, in the midst of which the l)eputy S])eaker 
adjourned the House. 

W'hcn the House re-assembled after about an hour, the Dejnify Speaker 
w'anted to say something in reply to tlie i>oint8 of order raised earlier in the 
course of discussions. But there was continued interrui'.tion and uproar in the 
House, in winch the De])uty i!^peaker’B voice was drowned. At this stage, the 
(Uiief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul fhiq, suggested that in view of the atmosphere 
the House should be adjourned for the day, a suggestion with which the Leader 
of the < )i)position, Mr. S. C. Bose, also agreetl. The Deputy Speaker then adjourned 
the House w'hen it was only ten minutes for the scheduled time to expire. 
Next day, the 5th. August, uiuoarious scenes were repeated when tlie House met 
to take up the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, as repor¬ 
ted by the Hclcct Comniitoc. Immediately after question-time, both tlie Nauab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in-charge of the Bill and Dr. Halinuksha Sanyal 
(ollicial Congress) rose in their respective seats at the same time, the former to 
move tliat the Bill be taken into consideration and the latter to raise a question of 
privilege regarding the Deputy Speaker’s direction to the jncss not to juiblish 
yesterday’s proceedings of the House. There were shouts and (;ounter-Bhont.s, w'hicb 
drowned the voices of the S]»eakcr8. Dr. Hanyal continued his B])eccb, in the 
course of which he maintained that the Dc]nity speaker was not justified in asking 
the ])re8S not to iiublish yesterday’s proceedings of the House. Ho, therefore, 
requested the Deputy ^^})caker to allow tlie iness to )mbliBh yesterday’s full ])rocee(l- 
in^s and also to supidy them with an ollicial cojiy of those proceedmgs. ’rhe (liief 
Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, intervening on a j'oint of order, said that the only 
motion before the House was the one moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
((hies of “He did not move” from Opposition benches and counter-shouts of ‘*He 
did move’' from (Joalition benches). The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the 
absence of the Speaker, said that he w'Ould look into the official records about tlie 
question whetlier the Nawab Bahadur had actually moved his motion. The 
Nawab Bahadur wanted to address the House, hut there w^ere continued interruptions 
from Opposition lienchcs following which lie resumed his seat. 

Mr. Sarat (Jhandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that in reference 
to the observations made by the Chief^ Minister, he liked to point out that the 
De]»uty Speaker did not call upon the Nawab Bahadur to move his motion, ((h'ies 
of *'he did” from Coalition benches and cries “ho did not” from Ojipositioii benches) 
Mr. Bose proceeded to address the House in the midst of confusion and uproar 
W‘hen the ])eputy Speaker adjourned the House for one hour. 

There were further uiuoarious scenes when the House re-assembled after 75 
minutes’ adjournment. The Deputy Speaker gave his ruling in regard to tlie two 
points that had been raised earlier in tlic course of the discussions before the 
adjournment. As regards the question of privilege raised by the (Congress Party, 
maintaining that he was not justified in asking the press not to j)ublisli yesterday’s 
proceedings of the House, the Deputy Speaker said that his decision w'as not 
unprecedented and was taken in the interests of the dignity of tlie House. His 
ruling therefore, was that his direction to th ■ press not to publish yesterday’s 
proceedings of tlie House stood. As regard tlie point, whether the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca moved the motion for tlie consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill and wliether the Chair liad asked the Nawab Bahadur to do so, 
the Deputy Speaker said that he did ask the Nawab Bahadur and the latter did so 
accordingly. 

There was an uproar in the Opposition benches following the Deputy Speak¬ 
er’s ruling. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose rose to address the House in respect oi 
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the ruling, but his voice was drowned by shouts from Coalition benches and 
countershouts from Opposition benches. In the midst of general uproar, the l)e])uty 
Speaker adjourned the Assembly about 40 minutes before the scheduled time. Next 
day, tlie 6th. August, a compromise being arrived at over Ihe contentious iiieasure, llie 
Calcutta Municipal Second Amendment Bill, which was hanging in the background 
of the stormy scenes of the last two days, a peaceful atmosphere prevailed to-day 
when the bill unanimously was recommitted to the select commitiee. 'J'he Commit¬ 
tee was asked to submit their report by November 18, 1911. Five members were 
added to the select committee. 'I’liey were : Messrs. Santosh Kumar Basu, J. C, 
(jiipta, B. J\ Pam, Hem Chandra Naslcar and Mnharajkumar Uday Chand 
Mahatab of Burdwan. It may be remembered that when this bill was committed 
to the select committee on the first occasion all nationalist Hindu members includ¬ 
ing those led by Mr. ,/. H. Basu refused to serve on the committee. The House at 
this stage adjourned till the ILTh. 

Tributes to Hr. Taooue 

12lh. AUGUST :—The Assembly mourned the death of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore when it met this evening after four days’ recess and adjourned its meeting 
without transacting any business as a mark of respect to the Poet’s 
memory. Leaders of th(i difFerent groups and ])artie8 in the House united 
in offciing their homage to Dr. ^J’agore. The condolence resolution, which was 
moved by the Chief Minister, was adopted by the House all standing. In moving 
the resolution, the hon. Mr. A, K. FazLul Hnq said that, speaking as a Bengalee, 
belonging to the province which gave birth to Hr. 'I’agorc, speaking the very 
language which he H])oke, it was impossible to lose sight of the fact that the man 
who earned for Bengalee literatuie one of the highest ])ositious in Ihe languages 
and lileratuics of the world was no more. And now that he was not alive, his 
woik would ijpmaiu enshriiied not only in his books, but also in the licarts of 
many millions of his countrymen. It was impossible, the (3hicf Minister saiil, to 
try and exhausL the tributes of eulogy which could be paid to Hr, Tagore. It was 
not enough to say that he was great. He was great as a y)oet, great as a 
))hiloHophcr, great as an educationist, great as a humanitarian, great in his songs 
and tlie whole world knew that he not merely wrote or spoke ]>()etry, but he lived 
in poetry throughout his life. As members of the great Bengali race, they were 
proud that tliey liad in their midst one like Kubindranath to whom the whole 
world paid their homage. 

Markets Regulation Bill 

llith. AUGUST :—"J'he consideration of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill, 
1911, which is intended to yuovidc for the licensing and regulation of uiaiketB in. 
Bengal, commenced to-day. Only a few amendments to the definition clause could 
be disposed of when the House was adjourned. The Bill, it might be recalled, is a 
substitute for the Bengal Agricultural Markets Produce Bill originally brought in 
but which was sulisequently droi>ped. An attempt was made by the Opposition 
to recoriiinit the Bill to the Select Committee on the ground that it did not 
contain any yirovision for the control of prices and for store-houscB and godowns. 
Goveinmcnt however o])poHed and the attempt failed. 'J’he discussion on the Bill 
W’RH dull, the attendance was very poor and the rcsulls of the two divisions that 
were called during the sitting revealed that 28 members belonging to the Opposition 
were present as against 08 of the Coalition party. 

Prevention of Embankment Breaches 

15tli. AUGUST The Assembly discussed non-oflicial resolutions to-day. The 
first lesolution on the agenda urged the Government to frame a com prehen si ve 
Bcljcme to prevent breaches in the embankment of a river in East Bengal.' The 
lesolution was negatived by the House. 

Propaganda Against Pakistan 

The next resolution moved by lilr. Su^endranath B'lsvas of ihe Bose Group, 
expressed the opinion tliat steps by way of ])roi)nganda should be immediately 
taken by the Provincial Government to remove from the minds of the Hindus and 
the Muslims living in Bengal the idea of “Pakistan” or “Hindustan” and instil 
into their minds the idea of a constitution on the basis of national freedom and 
inter-communal unity and harmony as being tlie ])olilical goal of this province. 
When the resolution was moved, the Speaker, Sir Azizul Haque, enquired of Mr. 
Biswas whether he did not feel that a motion of this character was not wholly 
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appropriate to the present occasion. The matter proposed to be dealt with in the 
resolution, the Speaker remarked, was beint; serioiisly discuRsed elsewhere and if 
at the present moment these thitjjjjB were discussed in the House, it niij»ht create 
ill-feelin{»;s here and outside. In these circumstances, the Speaker thoiij;ht that it 
was in the interests of everyone to postpone consideration of the resolution till a 
suitable occasion arose. Mr. Biswas bavinagreed to the proi'osal, the resolution 
was passed over and the House adjourned till August 18. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill (contd.) 

18th. AUGUST :—The AsRembly to-day passed the Bengal Raw Jute Taxation 
Bill by 68 to 22 votes. The Bill sought to provide a tax of two annas per maund 
on raw jute ])urchaBed by oceupieis of jute mills and shippers of jute, for the 
purpose of carrying out measures for the Btabilisalion of jute ])riceB and for 
furthering the interest of the growers of jute and of the jnto industry generally. 
'J'he tax is exi)ected to yield a revenue of Us. 60 lakhs per annum. The House 
then adjourned. 

MAKKETfi Regulation Bill (contd.) 

19th. & 20th. AUGUST :—The Assembly devoted to-da>’H sitting to the consideration 
of the clauses of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill and disposed of amendments 
up to danse 9. Excepting about half a dozen amendments >\!iicli were of the nalnie 
of improving the drafting of (he Bill all otlier amendments luoposcd were rejected. 
The House was rather tliinly attended j)articiilarly ho far as the (Ipposition was 
concerned and this was reflected in the only one division whit h was called by the 
Opposition, the amendment concerned being defeated by 91 to 26 votes. 

Before the House resumed discuHsioii on the Bill, Dir. Jalaluddin IJashemy 
wanted to raise a (liscussion with regard to the difliculiics wliich the members were 
experiencing in their woik on account of the patrol rationing scheme. 'J'he Speaker 
announced that the question would lie discusBcd in the House on Wednesday, when 

the House would be cleared of visitors because it was a matter whi<*h concerned 

the members only. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 20th. August, 
when the bill was further discussed and the second reading of tlie Secondary 
Education Bill was formally moved. The House tl;cn adjourned till the 27th. 
August. 

Secondary Education Bill 

27th. AUGUST :—Both the Government and the Opposition liaving agreed to 
postpone consideration of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill till Monday next, 
the Assembly, which met this evening after a week’s recess, was adjourned till 

that^ny. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, addressing the 

Speaker, said that the OppoKition wore under the impiTSRion that the Bill would 
not be taken up. They l>ad, therefore, to consider their ]^Obiti(m now. He suggest¬ 
ed that the Houhc be adj(junicd for about forty-five minutes in order to enable 
the Opposition to decide tbeir course of action. 

Wlnle not oi>posing the adjournment of the Ilruse, tlie Chief Minister, Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul fluq who was in charge of the Bill pointed out that the feeling of 
the Coalition Tarty was tliat this Bill should he i-roceeded with, and, unless 
any unforeseen thing hay)])ened, finished in this session. I’hc House was then 
adjourned for forty-five minutes. 

Ill announcing the ngreenient reached with the OpjiOBition when the Asscmldy 
met after nearly an hour’s adjournment, the Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
said that he had discussed the matter with the Leader of the Opposition and they 
had come to the following agreement : 

The Bpecittl Committee on the Secondary Education Bill will have time till 
Sunday next to conclude the deliberations ; even if the Sp'ccial Commillee 
cannot agree on some points, Government will be at liberty to proceed with the 
Bill on and from Monday next and the leaders of the Opposition do not object to 
Buch a procedure ; if there is complete agreement on the measure, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter will decide as to the juoccdure to be adopted for the consideration of such an 
agreed mensure during the current session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that, on behalf of tbo* Opposition and with the 
consent of the leaders of the different parties constituting the OppoRition, he had 
come to the agreement juRt then announced on tlie tioor of tbo House by the 
Chief Minister. He added that the Opposition realised, the Chief Minister realised 
and he hoped that the Coalition Party also realised that, if they could achieve 
agreement over this measure, they w’ould be doing ^'something great, somelbing 
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dyimmic and Boraething wliich will usher in the fiillnesB of the morrow out of the 
Bmallness of to-day.” 

In adjourning the House, the Speaker expressed his belief that if tlie problem 
could be solved in whatever manner it was possible—it might he possible by an 
agreement-it would solve the greatest problem that was for the time being baffling 
India and was standing in the way of India’s satisfaetory progress. Jt was, after 
all, owing to the question of eommunal diflereiices that the aehieveincnt of India’s 
destined goal was being delayed. He hoped tliat this was realised by all sections 
of the House. Ho added tiiat if Bengal could solve the problem, she would be 
giving a lead to the rest of India. 

Tuibutks to MAnAiiA.TAmiuiA.i OF Burdwan 
Ist. SEPTEMBER :—'I’he Assembly had a very brief sitting to day wlien reference 
was made to the death of the late Maharnjadhiraj Bahadur of Bard wan by (he 
Hon. Sir Aziznl Huq, Speaker. The Hon. Sir Aziznl linq said tliat tlie demise 
of tlie Maharajailhiraj Bahadur would be condoled not only in Bengal but nil over 
India. He was a towering personality in the veiy sense of the term. He was one of 
those who had left his mark on the jiolilical life of the eountry. Belonging to an 
aristocratic, family and himself an aristocrat lie was one of those who Jind always 
an innate syrnpthy with the poor. And that was the characteristic feature of the 
late Mahal nja. 


Skcunoary Education Bill (contd.) 

2nd. to lr>th. SEPTEMBER :--'Ihe Assembly began to day the consideration of the 
Bengal Secondary hJdncalioii Bill as retiorted by the select committee in an atinosjdicre 
of nneertainty and disappoinlment, the negolialions which were being carri(‘d on 
by the special committee wi;h a view to come to an agreed settlement having 
failed on the vital point of tlie constitution of the Secondary lOdncation Board. 
When the consideration of the bill was taken up, the Chief Mi natter, who had on 
the previous occasion only formally moved the motion and })ostponed his speech 
for the next occasion, did not make any siiecch at all. He said that on the present 
occasion ho did not feel inclined to make any sfieech. All that lie wanted to say 
was that the report of the Select Committee on the Secondaiy Julncation Bill he 
taken into consideration. 

The debate on the motion to-day was opened by Rai IJarendra Math Rai 
Choudhury (Bose Cironp) on behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Rai t houdhiiry n o/ed 
an amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to tlie same selcitl committee with 
instruction to submit their re])ort by September dO. In the amendment moved by 
Mr. Kai Choudhury, the changes which the Opposition wanted to he made in the 
Bill, were elahoiately set out. The debate w.as continued on the next two days, 
the Srd. & 4tli. September. On the last day, the 4tli. September, the Op]>osi(ion 
amendment for tlie recommittal of tlie Bill to the same select committee was 
rejected by the House by 124 to 5C votes. Besides the Coalition Party and the 
European Group, the Krishak Proja Party, which generally votes with the 
Opposition, voted with the Government to-day. The Opposition indudid both the 
wings of the Congress Party, the independent vScheduled Caste Party, the 
indefiendent Hindu Tx’ationalist Parly and two independent Muslim members. 
The Government motion for taking the Bill into eonsiUcralion was tlien carried 

without a division, and the House adjoined till Monday next, the «th. September, 

when the consideration of the Bill clause by clause conimeuecd. The whole day 
was taken up with the discussion of a single amendment relating to the definition 
clause. Jt wTis urged on behalf of the Opposition that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to the amendment would be a test of their sincerity if 
they were actuated by any spirit of accommodation or wanted to rush through 
the Bill by the sheer weight of their number. After a fierce battle of points of 
order which raged for three quarters of an hour, in which the Chief 
Minister’s rejily to the debate was threatened to be shut out by the 

carrying of a closure motion at the instance of the Coalition Party. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose appealed to Mr. Huq to leave the amendment 
unvoted till the next day. l^ext day, the fith. September, the Bouso 

disposed of two amendments with refeience to the definition clause. The third 
amendment was under consideration when the House was adjoinntd for the day. 
Jn contrast to the previous day tlie discussion in the House was less lively. 
M’hile the House was considering the Bill, the lenders of the Opposition parties, 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran Banker Roy and Hr, Syainaprasad Mooherjee^ 
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wore closetted with Sir NazimudiUn, Mr. H, S. Suhraward?/ and other members 
of the (Government party, witli a view to explore further the possibilities of 
compromise. Mr. Fazlul Hug after joining!; in the (liaciission for some time came back 
to tlie House to attend to the debate and after the House rose ajijain participated 
in the ( onfercnco which lasted till 9 p. m. It was not known wliat dennite result 

had been arrived at. There was a disciissioii ns to what was niernt by ‘secondary 

education*. 'I’he Bill ])roposed in clause 2 section 9 that secondary education 

“means education other than primary education or post-matriculation education 
l>rovided that (a) the provincial government may, by notification, declare any 
form of education to he, or not to he secondary education, and (b) if any 
question arises as to whether any form of educaton is or is not secondary 
education, the matter shall be referred to the provincial government whose decision 
shall be final”. Next day, the 10th. September, while the Assembly wrestled 
throu^bout the whole eveninp; with the consideration of the amendment velalinjj; 
to the definition ot ‘secondary education’ which was left iindiKposcd of on the 

])revioiis evenin^% the conference between the leaders of the ()p]H)sition parties and 
tlie repiescnlativcH of the (lovernment, continued outside the House in order to 
exnloie the possibilities of an apeed settlement over the Secondary Kdiuiation 
liill. After bcin^ debated tbrou^boiit the whole evening-, Rut llarcndranath 
(Itou ihui anicndmcnt with reference to the definition of ‘secondary education’ 
was lost by JID to 41 votes. Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri, the Hindu Mabasabba member 
icriaincd neutral. Next day, the 11th. September, with the Op])OHition leaders and 
the representatives of the Government still on[?a^"ed in the ex])loration of the 
possibilities of a settlement over the Bill, tlie debate to-day as on the days 
])revi(ms lacked reality, as the Chief Minister himself described it. The whole of the 
eveninii was taken up with the eonsidcralion of only one ninentlnient relatinti; to 
the definition of secondary education. 'I’he amendment which was moved by 
Ijr. St/amaprnsnd Mookrrjcc and with which l\Ir. Fazlul Hug expressed his 
substantial ai>,reement but which be could not. ac.cciit at the ])resent moment on 
account of ])ractical ditficultics was defeated by .’ll to 82 voles. ''I'bo Govtutniient 
majority was narrowed down on a(‘count of the Krisbak IToja Tarty stipportin}.; 
the amendment The House then adjourned till the next day, the Tith. September, 
when it adjourned ajiain for want of quorum. Next day, the 13th. September, the 
vital clause of tlie Bill which relates to the composition of the propos(?d Secondary 
Education Board was taken up. On behalf of the Opi^osition, Mr. Pramatha 
Nalh Bancrjcc, of the Bose f;rou]), moved a comprehensive amendment su^p^estinp; 
ciianpies in the constitution of the Board as provided in the Bill. Tlaeinfj: his 
amendment before the House, Mr. Banerj^e said that they wanted that the 
proposed Board of Secondary Education should be absolutely free from the 
taint of communaliam and that academic considerations woold ])revail in the 
lloard. Mr. Baneijee tohl the House that the efforts for a settlement over the Bill 
had not so far succeeded. Further discussion on the clause and the various 
amendments moved on behalf of the t)pposition, in repird to it continued on 
September ITi, when oi>poHin^ the op)K)sition amendment, the hon. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul. Hug, Education Minister, said that the piiuciple underlying? the distribution 
of seats on the ]>roposcd Sc(^ondary J'Mucation Board bad been carefully worked 
out in order to ^ive due representation to various interests keeping in view the 
needs and requirements of education as also I'reserviiif? the communal ratio as 
much as possible. They had done that by t?ivin^ representation to communities 
and by representation to ex-ofiicio members to meet the needs of education. 

As at ])resent advised, he could not accept any amendment or chanj?c in the consti¬ 
tution of the Board without destroyinf? the fundamental principles on which 
the Bill was based. For this reason he oi)i)Osed the amendment. The Assembly 
at this Htaye adjourned. 

Motion of No-confidence 

Kith, SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly provided an interesting: drama this evening; 
when in a tense atmosphere it commenced Bcssion, all the parties being luesent in 
full strength, ’fhe galleries were over-crowded and a number of policemen were 
in evidence, 8ix members from the Coalition Krisbak Trnja Party and of Mr, 
Sarat Boiio'a group had tabled motions expressing ‘no confidence’ in Minister 
Buhrawaidy. Out of nearly a hundred memhers of the Coalition Party, 46 were 
with Mr. Hug and in combination with 30 Bchedulcd (’aste members, Independent, 
Nationalists and the members of Sarat Bose group, the motion against Mr. 
Suhrawardy stood a good chance of being conied. 
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The Deputy Speaker, Mr. Asraf Ali who presided over the session in the 
absence of the vSpeaker, Sir AzizuL Haque adjourned the House stalinfj; that the 
matter before the House was of such importance that it should be dealt with by 
the Speaker liimself. 'rids action took the House completely by 8ur}>risc. 

After t)m Dcpntu ^prak'T had b ft, paudoinoniurn pr(;vailcd. Khan Bahadur 
Afznl occupied the chair and Mr. Nalinaksha Sanyal sj)oke expressing lack of 
confidence in Mr. fiuhrawanhi and requestiiif; those ])rescnt to lodj^e a protest 
a^rsiinst Ids continuance in ollicc. About 125 members sit^idficd apt)roval of Mr. 
Sanyal'3 su^^estion. 

About half an hour before tiie Assembly was scheduled to meet, the 
Speaker (Sir Azizul llaqiie) sent intimation to the members of the House 
rf^Tcttiu}:: his inal)ilily to attend the Assembly mcetinj; to-day and ndilinfr that, 
if the present condition of his health continued, he mi^ht not be able to attend 
the sessions for some time. He said that for a month he liad been carrying!; on 
Assembly work in spite of frequent atta<-ka of fever. Every day he was havinj^ 
temperature in tin; evcnin|j, and iloctors had advised him to take i>ei‘fcct rest for 
at least three moiiths. 

Ah soon as tim Jlouse was de^dared adjourned, members of the Opposition 
and the Hnpi)ort<‘is of Mr. Fazliil IIuq in the Coalition 1‘any vociferously lodged 
their ])rotcst ai^aiiist the manner in which the Deputy Si»eakcr had adjourned 
the House. 

'riie niiiiislcrial crisis which the no-confidence motions against Mr. H. S, 
Suhraivardy foreshadowed remained suspended for the moment. 'Hie motions which 
could not be movc<l in the Assemlily on tlie IGtb. on account of the abrupt 
adjournmont of tlie House by the Deputy Speaker was considered at all this 
session, as tin* Asseml)ly was prorogued on the l8Ui. 

There was a conference at (Joverinaent House on 17th, f^ept. in tlie afternoon 
over which His Excellency the (Jovcrnor presided, i'herc was an agreement that 
the present session will be ])rorogiied on 'I'hursday (September, 18) as pJ’eviously 
Hchedtiled in view of the close proximity of the ITija Ilolidays. ili.s Excelleney 
informed the conference that it was his desire to biiminon the Assembly in 
November next. The House was accordingly pf'oroyued. 


Winter Session—Calcutta—27th. Nov. to 18lh. December 1941 

Tiiic Skc'Ondary Education Bill (contd) 

The Bengal Ecgislativo Assembly, which met on the 27th. November for the winter 
Bession, was adjourned (ill December 8, witlioiit transacting atiy business, in order 
to enable an agreeil setllcment being reached regarding the Secondary Education 
Bill. 'Hiere was a full atteudance of members, and the luiblic as well as the 
official galleries were packed, in view of tlie rc]>ort aiipeariug in the morning 
papers that ‘bio-confideiiee”, motions would be moved against two members of the 
Cabinet when tlie House meets to-day. 

As the House assemlded. the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq, made a 
brief stateniciit, to the cHecL that the present seRsion of tlie Assembly had been 
called primarily for the purpose of discuRsiiig the provisions of the Bengal 
tSecoiidary Education Bill. They were trying, when they last met, to have an 
agreed scttlemeut regarding the Bill itself; and their attempts at au agreed settlement 
were very satisfactory and it was hoped that, with a little more effort, they would 
be able to produce au agreed Bill. Uufortuiintely, however, tlie inlervention of tho 
holidays and the aliseuce of many members of the {Select Committee, to which 
the Bill had been referred, prevented them from resuming their deliberations, and 
he was sorry that no ]uogresB had been made. They proposed to resume their 
labours and for that purpose some time would be iieecssary. So, he suggested 
that the House be adjourned for a few days in order to enable them to continue 
the work. T'lic yi»eakcr then adjourned the the House till the December 8. 

Kksionation of Ministkiis 

On the l»l. December all the ten Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet tendered their 
resignations to II. E. the Oovernor. A (4overiiinent House communique issued at 
2-'M) p.m. stated : ‘Tt is announced that Ministers Wive to-day tendered to hig 
Excellency the Governor their resignations as members of tlie Council of Ministers. 
They will contiune to remain in charge of their respective portfolios until His 
Excellency the Governor has decided whether or not to accept their resigDations,’* 
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The Huq Cabinet, which reHigned, consisted of the following : Mr. A. 
K. Fazlnl Hiiq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of Education ; Sir 
Nazimuddin, Horae Minister ; Sir B. P. Singh Hoy, Revenue Minister ; Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Minister in charge of Finance, Labour and Coramerce ; Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Public Health and J^ocal Sclf-Covernraent; 
Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Oossimbazar, Minister in harge of Works 
and Communications ; Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of Agriculture 
and Industries ; Nawab Mushareff Hosain, .Tudicial Minister ; Mr. P. 1). Raikut, 
Minister in charge of Excise and Forests ; Mr. M. B. Miillick, Minister in charge 
of Co-operation and Rural Indebtedness. 

Genesis of the Crisis 

The Ministerial crisis had its genesis in the letter addressed by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq. to the Hecretary of the All-India Muslim 
I^eague, criticising the “arbitrary conduct” of its President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who 
had threatened disciplinary action against Mr. Huq and several others on their 
membership of the National Defence Council. 

'J'ltis statement of Mr. Huq was taken exce]ition to by a section of the 
Ministerialist Coalition Party, including some of the Cabinet members, and there 
was a demonstration on the Calcutta IMaidan in condemnation of certain remarks 
of Mr. Huq relating to the President of the League. 'I'liis gave rise to a split in 
the Ministerialist Party and demonstrations and counter-demonstrations by the 
supporters of the two parties, one led by Mr. Huq and the other by his Muslim 
colleagues in the Cabinet, (‘ontinued for some time. Efforts however were made 
by those who rcmainp<l neutral to bring about a rapprochment between the two 
opposing groups and the solution of the Hiiq-l^cague dispute by getting the 
League Working ('’ommittee to decide not to take any action against Mr. JLiq 
in view of his explanation offered on the eve of its last meeting at Delhi. This 
was expected to bring to an end the differences amongst Muslim Ministers 
in Bengal too. But this did not happen and the Bengal Cabinet crisis continued 
to develop. 

Immediately after the Ivcague Working Committee meeting at Delhi, Mr. 
Huq's supporters in the Assembly formed themselves into a new body known as 
the Progressive Assembly I’nrty and later, a bigger party known as the i>ro- 
gressivc Coalition Party was (composed on November 28 of the various parties 
in Opposition in the Legislature and the Progressive Party of Mr. Pliiq’s 
supporters, IHiis I’arty decided to act under the leadership of Mr. A, K. Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal. 

On the morning of November 29, the question of formation of the Progressive 
Coalition Farty composed of Mr. liuci's supporters, the Forward Bloc; group of 
Congressmen, the Krishak Proja I’arly, the Independent Hcheduled Caste Party, 
and some unattached members, with the assurance of responsive co-0])eration from 
the official Congress group and the Hindu Nationalist Party, was raised in a 
Cabinet meeting, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal iiresiding. After His 
Excellency had left the meeting, Mr. Huq issued a statement contradicting the 
report that he had accepted the leadership of the newly formed J’rogressive 
Coalition Party as, he said, it would be unconstitutional of him to form such a 
party, with those, who were in opposition in the Assembly, so long as he was 
the Chief Minister and Leader of the Coalition Party, backing the present Ministry. 

A statement appeared in tlic morning papers, (1st Dec.), made by the Chief Whip of 
the Krishak Proja Party, to the effect that there was no ground for disbelieving 
the formation of the Progressive Coalition Party and also the fact that Mr. A. 
Fazlul Huq had been accepted as the Leader of the Party whose object was to 
throw out “the reactionary Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet.” 

It is recalled in this connection that at the end of the last session of the 

Bengal Assembly, following demonstrations against ]Mr. Huq for his remarks 

against the League President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, half a dozen members, including 
some of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, gave notices of ‘no-confidence’ motions 
against the Finance Minister. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, who is also the Secretary 
of the Provincial Muslim League. These motions could not, however, be taken 

up as the Assembly was prorogued on the same day there were expected to 

be raised. 

When the Assembly met for the winter session on November 27, two similar 
'no-confidence’ motions, one against the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, and the 
other against the Finance Minister, Mr. H, 8. Suhrawardy, were given notice of 
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by the members of the Krishak Proja Party. When, however, the Assembly met on 
November 21, before the House took up the day’s business, the Chief Minister 
moved for adjournment for ten days, in order to enable the various parties to 
come to an aj^rced settlement on the question of the Secondary Education Bill, 
which was the main ollicial business for the session. The House was adjourned by 
the Speaker, Sir Azizul iiaque till December 8 and further eflTorts were made for 
effecting:; a coinpromise between the two Opposition groups in the Ministerialist 
Coalition Party. On the other hand parties in Opposition took advantage of the 
recess to consolidate and strengthen their position in view of the possibility of 
‘no-confidence’ motions being taken up on Deceml)er 8. 

About a year after its formation in April 19:37, by Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq 
following the general elections, the Ministry resigned in June 19:38 due to certain 
ditferencea of opinion with Mr. Nausher Ali, the then Minister for Ijocal Belf- 
Governnicnt. Following this, the lato Lord Brabourne called upon Mr. Huq again 
to form a Cabinet which tlie latter did with all the ]>revious Ministers—except Mr. 
Nausher Ali—and witli two additions, namely, Mr. dainizuddin Khan a?Kl IMr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, both of the Krishak Proja J’arty. Some months after Mr. 
l^hamsuddin Ahmeil resigned and this was followed by the resignation of Mr. 
Nal ni Hanjan Sarker, who was the Finance Minister- -the latter over the issue 
of the war resolutiou in tlie Assembly. 

It is now possible to reveal the difierent manoeuvres and con liter-manoeuvres 
that have been going on behind the scenes during the period the Cabinet crisis 
had been brewing. 

After Mr. Fazlul Huq settled his difTercncos with the High Command of 
the Muslim League and Mr, Jiunah, it was expected that his ditferenccs with his 
League colleagues in the Cabinet would also be amicably settled. But Mr. Fazlul 
Hu(i himself, as also the newly formed Progessive Assembly Party, held that the 
(litfcrenccH with the League High Command formed an issue entirely separate 
from the difieiences with tlie Cabinet colleagues. The Progressive Assembly Parly, 
consisting of a group of 47 mernlicrs from within the ranks of the present Coali- 
tionibtB, who number 108, was compelled to seek new alliances so as to ensure a 
stable majority for any Government that might be formed with its support, and 
so allied itself with Krishak Projas numbering J9, lndcf>cndent Scheduled Castes 
numbering JL’, the l'''orvrard Bloc numbering 27 and Hindu Nationalists numbering 
11. Four unattached memliers and the 27 members of the otfii-ial (’ongress I'arty 
(provided the Congress High Command approves of the idea) were believed to he 
willing to offer responsive co-operation to this newly formed alliance, when it comes 
into power. 

Tho European (Jroup in the Legislature were anxious to retain its import¬ 
ance as a balancing force and tried hard to )>erHuude Mr. Ifuq to compose his 
differences with the Nazimuddin (iioup, ]>ointing out that, in case dissolution of 
the Cabinet occurred, the Governor was not bound to call on Mr. Huq to form 
a fresh Ministry. Meantime, tlie Naziinuddin-Suhiawardy (rioup too tried persua¬ 
sion and threats, and while it was reported Mr. Huq lent his ears to the pleadings 
of his Cabinet rivals, the Krishak Proja I’arty upset the apple-cart by giving nptice 
of two ‘‘no-<^onfidence” motions against Sir A'. Nazimuddin and Mr. Sukrawardy, and 
these were due to be moved on the opening day of the Assembly, on the 27th. Nov. 

It was thought that rather than face the “no-confidema^” motions against 
them, Sir K, Nazimuddin, Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and tho Nawah 
of Dacca, who could have been in no doubt as to the outcome of the result, would 
tender their resignations from the ^linislry. It was also expected that if dissolution 
of the Cabinet followed their resignations, the Governor wotild find himself free 
to call on one of them to constitute a Cabinet, wdiich he could not very well have 
done had the legislature expressed its want of confidence in them by a majority 
vote, 'rhe resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq, along with all his colleagues, on the Ist. 
November, was something of a surprise even to his closest friends. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
consultations with the Governor, prior to the Cabinet meeting might have 
influenced him to resign along with bis colleagues. 

Bengal Muslim League’s JIebolution 

Developments regarding the Cabinet crisis reached a further stage on the 2nd. 
December with the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 
passing resolutions calling on all members of the Legislature who are members 
of the Muslim League to constitute themselves into a new Bengal Legislsture 
Mnslim League Party. 
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Condemning the formation of the Progressive Assembly Party and the 
formation of “Progressive Coalitionists” as inimical to Muslim interests in Bengal 
the Working Committee further directed all League Legislators to dissociate 
themselves from the Progressive groups. It was also decided to inaugurate almost 
immediately the Bengal Legislature Muslim League I’arty. Ilefeiences were made 
pointing out tliat Muslim legislators, by strengthening the Progressive groups, 
would be handing over the administration of t’le Province to the Congress, the 
Forward Bloc and the Hindu Mahasabha groups, thereby endangering Muslim 
interests. 

The Progressive Assembly Party, in the meanwhile, gave notice of “no 
confidence” motions against Sir A”. Naziimutdin, Mr. Suhrawardif, ]\lr. Tamizuddm 
Khan, the Nav'ah nf Dacca, Mr. Afukund Bt'hari AluUuk and Sir Bejoy Sinijh 
Singh Ri>y and no fewer than 20 members sent in notices. 

Mr. Suiiuawardy’s Statement 

Mr. //. S. Siihraivardy, Minister of Finance, in the course of an interview, gave 
out as his opinion that these “no confidence” motions would be invalid since they 
had tendered their resignations and would soon cease to hold otlice and fresh 
“no confidence” motions would have to he tabled in case they again came to 
power. Asked as to wliy Mr. Faziul Huff chose to resign along with his 
collegues, Mr. Snhrawardy held that the Cabinet was jointly responsible to the 
Legislature and that the logical sequence of resignation by a majority of Ministers 
was the Premier’s resignation as well, otherwise the J'remier could have been 
justifiably dismissed by the (Governor. Besides, the Cabinet represented the 
Coalition Party and when Ministers, representing the majority in the Coalition 
Party tendered their resignation, it would have becit most improper for the 
J’remier to remain in otlice and fill up vacancies. 

Mr, Snhrawardij held the view that the (Governor should constitutionally call 
on the leader of the largest single i)oUtical party inside the Legislature to form 
the new Caliinet and it would be quite proper to prorogue the Assembly imme¬ 
diately after the new Cabinet is formed so as to give time to the new (’abinet to 
explain its programme to the country and secure its aptrroval before functioning 
in the Legislature. He cited the cxam]>le of Assam where, after the fall of the 
Haadullah Ministry, when the Bardoloi Ministry was formed, the Assam Assembly 
was immediately prorogued. 

•Tn spile of our best eflbrts”, Mr. StLhra trardij said, “we failed to persuade 
Mr. Fazlul Huq to give up his 8upi>ort to the I’rogressive Assembly PaTtj\ which 
composed as it is of members from within the ranks of the present Coalition 
Party, was bound to hamper unity within the Coalition Party. Mr. Huq apparently 
made large luomises to the Progressive Group members and to the Sarat 
Bose group and he could not get out of them. We even ofiered to consider 
expansion at a later stage, hut he forfeited our confidence by encouraging dissension 
within our ranks and it became quite impossible any longer to work with him.” 

Mr. Suhrawardy’ti citation of the example of the prorogation of the Assam 
Assembly seemed to miss the point that in the case of Assam there existed no 
group at that time in Assam which without being given time would have been 
able to form a stable Government, whereas now in the Bengal Assembly, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq has a definite majority and would be able to face the Legislatuie 
immediately after he forms his Cabinet. 

Further, at a meeting of party leaders held prior to the prorogation of the 
previous session of the Bengal Assembly, the Governor gave an assurance tliafc 
the present session of the Assembly would bo given an opportunity to record 
its confidence or want of it in the Ministry. 

It is interesting to record in this connection here that Mr. Fqzlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the Governor ])ointing out the strength he commanded in 
the Assembly which seemed to be somewhere around InO in a House of 211). and 
that constitutionally he should be summoned to form the Cabinet. 

Mr. Huq accetts LEAnEiisiiip 

On the 3rd. December Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq accepted the leadership of 
the newly formed Progressive Coalition Party of the Bejigal Assembly. In 
announcing his decision, Mr. Huq issued tl»e following statement 

“It is with humility and with pardonable uride that I accept the leadership 
of the Progressive Coalition Party, which has been kindly offered to me by the 
leaders of the various sections in the House, The formation of this party, 
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bi'inf^ing together as it does the diverse elements in India’s national life, is an 
event unprecedented in the history of India, and should, I hope, be an augury 
not only for the cessation of coinmunal strife, but also for the carrying out of 
a programme for the good of all sections of the people in this conntrj. Our 
united efforts will henceforth be directed towards the achievement of our common 
purpose and (common ideals. 

‘ I wish to avail myself of this opportunity, as President of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, to express my grateful thanks to those mcinhcrs of the 
Muslim League who have kindly offered the benefit of their advice and support 
by joining the new l^rogressive Coalition Party under my leadership* I am 
convinced that, despite any propaganda that may be made against them, they are 
loyal and staunch niemhers of the Muslim League who have always upheld, as 
1 am sure they will always do, the best traditions of the League. I have not the 
slightest doubt that they arc the true exponents of the spirit and ideals of the 
Muslim I^eague. 

“The i)reBent Progressive Coalition Party is composed of mcmhers of the 
Muslim League, the Krishak Proja, the Congress, the Hindu Maha Sabha, the 
Nationalisls, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Labour members, Scheduled 
Gasles and other elements of tlie legislature. It is my firm belief that it is this 
party alone that can bring relief to all communities. We will work with a united 
purjmsi! for the good of all communities and interests. 

“I ho])e that every home in Bengal will stand solidly behind this entente to 
enable it to fulfil its purpose. 

“1 think, 1 ought to make my position jns-n vis the Coalition Party absolutely 
clear. This party was formetl in iffi? with the object of supporting Urn Coalition 
Ministry under my leadersbin. In pursuance of a decision taken by the majority, 
the Council of Ministers tcncleied their resignation on Monday, the Ist of Hecemher, 
1941, without obtaining its mandate. Its members have "now formed themselves 
into separate parties. For these reasons the coalition party of 1937, has obviously 
ceased to exist. 1 was therefore justified in accepting 'the leadership of the 
progressive coalition party in the confident hope that it will usher in a new era of 
peace and prosperity,’^ 

Strength of New Alliance 

The newly formed Progressive Coalition Party, whose leadership was accepted 
by Mr. Euzlul Hmi, claimed to have a strength of 119 members, composed of the 
following groups : Mr. Barat Bose’s Party, tJB, the Krishak Proja Party, 19, the 
Progressive Assembly Party, 4i2, tlie Independent Bcheduled Castes Group, 12, the 
Nationalist Hindus, 14, Anglo-Indians, 3, Labour, 1. 

Peoguessive Coalition Party Formed 

The first formal meeting of the Progressive (V)alition Party >vas held, on the 
4th. J )ecenil)er, at tlie residence of the CJiief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
was unanimously elected Leader. 

One liundred and two members, belonging to the various groups in the 
Assembly, forming the Coalition, attended the meeting, besides several members 
of the Upper House. 

The name of Mr. Huq w'as proposed by Mr. Sarat 'Vhandra Bose, Jjeadcr 
of the Bose CJroii]), and was seconded by Mr. Shanistuidin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak IToja Party. Ihc pro])osal was 8up]>orte(l by Dr. Shyma Prasad 
Mookerjec, Leader of the Nationalist l^irty, Hawab Mushnrruff Hnssain, Judicial 
and Legislative Minister, Khan Bahadur JIashem Alt Khan, De]>uty Leader of Uie 
Progressive Asscinldy I’arty, Mr. Hem Chandra Nasar, Leader of the Independent 
vSeheduled Caste Party, and Idr. J. IV. Chippendale (Anglo-Indian). 

Mr. Huq, in the course of a short speech, said that he expeiTed great things 
in Bengal as a result of the formation of this jiarty, which rci)rcscntcd the different 
])artics and interests in the legislature. He ho]>ed that the message of tliis party 
would go to the remotest villages of Bengal and Bengal would stand united in 
solving her economic and other vital problems. 

Old Coalition Party Ddsbolved 

Strong condemnation of the “conduct of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in betraying 
the Ministctialist Coalition darty (of which ho was the Leader) by forming Hie 
Progressive Assembly Party and by accepting the leadership of a coalition of some 
members of the Opposition parties” was recorded in a resolution adopted at a 
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metting of the Ministernlist Coalition party held, on the 4th. Dcfcmber, at the CoujkmI 
House. The members of the newly-formed Progressive Assembly Party who were also 
members of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, did not attend tlie meeting. 

The meeting also expressed its “want of eonfideiiee in Mr. FazUil ITuq for 
seceding from the party with some of its members and thereby bringing about 
the resignation of the present Cabinet.” 

The meeting declared the Ministerialist Coalition Party dissohed “in view of 
the fact that Mr. Fazlnl Huq and his group were constituent elements of the 
party formed in 1937 and that he and some members of liis grouji have seceded 
from it.” 

It was announced at the meeting that the members of the Assembly Schednk'd 
Castes Party, led by Mr. M. B. MiillicL\ Minister for Co-o]>erativc Credit ami 
Rural Indebtedness, would support and work witli the newly-formed Bengal 
Legislature Muslim League Party in carrying on ])arliamentary activity. 

The meeting was attended nv 72 members of the TiOgislaturc, including six 
Ministers, with the hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca in the chair. 

Mh. Jinn All’s Statkmknt 

Mr. M, A. Jivnah in a statement to the press on the r)tli. D comber, says :— 

“I congratulate the members of the Muslim League in lhaigal on having 
formed the Muslim League Party in the Assembly and liaving elected Hir 
Naziv\ud(Hn as their leader. I a]‘j>eai to every Muslim Leaguer in ]tarticnlar and 
other Muslim members of the Bengal Assembly to join the J^irty and maintain 
the solidarity and unity of Muslim Bengal to meet the machinations of over half 
a dozen miscollancous groups, who liave <*ome togetbei’ and (‘all themselves as a 
Coalition Party merely on the basis of causing disruptions amongst the Mnssalmans 
and are otherwise poles asunder. And Mr. Fazlut Huq has accepted the lcadcrshi[) 
of such a combination. 

“I regret that Mr. Fazlul Huq has been a ]mrty to intrigues with other 
grouj^s and has broken away from the Muslim League. He has been now for some 
considerable time trying to stab the Muslim League in ‘the back and now Jiis ojwn 
departure from the League, I hope, will emdde the Mnsiim League Party to work 
on sound, healthy and honourable lines. 

“Finally, I appeal to all Muslims inside and outside the legislature to stand 
by the Laaciership of Sir Nazimuddin and the Mnsiim League I’arty in the 

Assembly. I assure Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim League Party in the 

Assembly the fullest support and help of the All India Muslim l>eaguc.” 

Leac.ite Ministers’ Statement 

“Mr. Fazlul Huq had created such a position that inevitably he liad no 
alternative but to tender his resignation and the resignation of his Cabinet.” 
This observation was made in a joint statement issued, on the Hth. December, 
Over the signatures of four Muslim Ministers, namely, Sir Nazimuddin, the Nawab 
Baliabur of Dacca, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Mr. Tamiznddin Khan, explaining the 
circumstances which, according to them, liad led to the resignation of tlie lluq Cabinet. 

The statement among other things observes : “All are aware that Mr. Hnq 
has been off and on, during the last two years, if not longer, in secret consultation 
with Mr. Sarat Bose, the Leader of the Congress Forward Bloc and certain 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders for the formation of an alternative Ministry. We did 
not pay much attention to these attempts. In the interesls of Muslim solidarity 
and in the belief that Muslim Bengal desired that we should work together as 
long as it was humanly possible to do so, we put up with all these and many 
such other attempts. Matters, however, came to a crisis when Mr. Fazlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the 8ecietary of the All-India Muslim League, casting aspersions 
against Mr. Jinnah, and attempting to create a serious division in Muslim ranks 
by raising the Bengali and non-Bengali question in relation to All-India politics 
and threatening to dissociate the Muslims of Bengal from the All-India Muslim 
League. He invited some members of the Coalition Party to his house and 
incited them to bring, without as much as referring the matter to the Coalition 
Party, a motion of ‘no-confidence’ against one of us, who, as the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim licagne, had bad the temerity to uphold the honour 
and prestige of the League. He kept on encouraging his Bujmoiters lo revolt from 
the Coalition Party. That resulted in the formation of the so-called Brogressive 
Group. Disregarding bis obligations to the Coalition Party he accepted the 
leadership of this Group.” 
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“Ab thib struck at the very foundation of the Coalition Party, it became only 
a matter of time when the Ministry as a whole would fall. In the interest how¬ 
ever of the Muslim community we made every ])OBsible effort to set him ri^ht 
with the Muslim Ijeague and to induce him to withdraw the allegations he had 
made in his letter. ].iet!crs were exchanged between us at Darjeeling, and the 
working committee of the llcngal Provincial Muslim League atlirmcd its confidence 
in him on the basis of the statements in his letter to us. We understood that all 
matters between us had been adjusted and that the matter was closed. A meeting 
of the Coalition Party was held on November ‘JG at the residence of Nawab 
MushaiTuf llossain. Already notices of motions of ‘no*confidcncc’ had been sent 
against two of us. Ilealibing that the Coalition J’arty would, by an overwhelming 
majority give a mandate to all its members to oppose such motions in the House, 
Mr. Pazlul Jluq jucvenled any decision, or even discussion on the subject, and on 
the plea that such a decision would disrujtt the Coalition Parly, stated that he was 
working for an adjournment of the meeting of the Assembly fixed for the next 
day, in order to gain time to compose the differences in the Party. Mr. 11 uq had 
already gained the consent of the Opposition groups to an adjournment by assuring 
them that he wanted time to strengthen liis position so that the motion of 
‘no-conlidence’ may be successful and may not be defeated. While, therefore, we 
w'ere expecting and hoping that, in terms of his statement to the Party, he would 
make efforts to bring about a compromise, we learnt to our astonishment that the 
very next day a meeting of the I’rogressive I'arty was held under his presidentship 
and the Party reiterated its determination to support the ‘no-confidenco’ motion. 

“Mr. FaV.lnl lluq continued to work for a coalition with the Forward Bloc, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other Opposition parlies. A meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. ('. Gilpta on the evening of November 28, with all the 
Opposition groups, at which Mr. Fazlul Iliiq was present. Mr. Warat Bose drew 
up a document in his own handwriting, which was signed by himself as Leader 
of the Forward Bloc, by Mr. Hhamsuddin Ahmed as Leader of the Opposition 
Krishak Proja Party, by Khan Bahadur Hashim Ali Khan ns the Deputy Loader 
of the l^rogressive Party, and by Mr. Hem Chandra Nasknr as Leader of the 
Independent Scheduled Castes on behalf of themselves and their members. The 
signatories formed themselves into a new party, namely, the Progressive Coalition 
Party, and solemnly declared that they ‘accepted’ Mr, Fazlul lluq as their Leader. 
A Cabinet meeting was hurriedly called on November 29, and the public are 
aware that a Oonnuunique W'as issued in which Mr. Fazlul Hnq denied everything. 
On November 50, at a meeting of the Progressive Party at which he presided, it 
w^as decided to move a vote of ‘no-confidence’ against six Ministers of his Cabitict, 
while vigorous attcm])ts continued to be made to collect sigiiaturcB for the newly- 
forraed Progressive Coalition Party, 

“The Working Committee of the League has directed that a Bengal Legis¬ 
lature Muslim Jjeague Party should be formed and that all Muslim Leaguers 
should join it. Mr. Fazlul lluq did not attend the meeting of the Working 
Committee and now issues a statement congratulating certain members on dis¬ 
obeying the mandate of the Working Committee which rei)re8ent8 the Muslim 
Leaguers of Berigal. Mr. Hnq has chosen to defy the orders of tne Muslim League 
of which he is the Preside!! t. 

“We leave the })ublic to judge whether under tlicse circumstanccB it was 
possible for any Bclf-res])ecling person to continue to work with Mr. Fazlul Huq 
as a member of his Cabinet.” 

Mr. .liNNAH’B Telf/jram to Mr. Hu(i 

The following telegram was sent by Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huq on the 
8th. December:— 

“Your telegram dated the 7th. The statement embodied therein is contrary 
to facts and dociinientary evidence. According to known facts, your conduct 
amounts to treachery. 1 am not infiueiiccd by individual quarrels, of which you 
never informed me before, nor even now as to what it is. You have defied the 
Provincial League and its decision, of which yon happen to be President, without 
reference to the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Leaque or me. You 
have formed a coalition. It is not 0 ])en to individual members of the League to 
form a clique or coalition without the approval of the Provincial or the All-India 
Muslim League. You have declined to join the Muslim League Party formed by 
the Provincial Muslim League. You have betrayed the former coalition party, of 
>Thich you were the Leader, and in which th§ Muslim League Group was the 
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largeflt, by your intrigues with parties in opposition, behind the League’s bark. 
I cannot postpone action, and allow dilatory tactics and your passing off, in the 
meantime, as a loyal Muslim Leaguer. 1 give you an opportunity to send me your 
fullest explanation if you have any further explanation. You may send it before 
the 10th, or else I must proceed to take action.” 

Mr. Huq’s Reply to Mr. Jinn^h. 

Mr. A. K. Fazinl sent the following reply to the telegram of the 

League President Mr. M. A. Jinnah :— 

*T am moat painfully surprised at your telegram received to-day. It is 
incorrect that I have joined miscellaneo.is groups, whose only object is the 
breaking of Muslim League and Muslim solidarity in Bengal. Nor is it correct 
that what I have done is contrary to all rules of the constitution of the Provincial 
and All-India Muslim League. Nor is it correct that 1 have defied the Muslim 
JiCague. The present i)arty alignments are exactly the same as when the Coalition 
Party was formed in ]0.j7 and modified in IPiiO, with the sole addition of the 
Forward Bloc which is on the analogy of the lines on which the League formed 
a pact and is working with the Forward Bloc in tlie C'alcntta Corporation. 
Interested persons are invoking the League for i^ersonal ends. 1 request yon us 
President to judge the situation impartially and postpone action until 1 have been 
given full hearing”. 


Assembly meets and adjourns 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, which met on the Sth. December afler a 
JO-day recess, adjourned without transacting any business as a mark of resj)cct to 
the memory of the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Aahraf Ali, who died last night. 

There was a large attcmlanco of members, who occupied their seat according 
to old arrangements. The members of the outgoing Cabinet, excepting Mr. Faziul 
Hnq, sat along with the members of the old .Ministerialist Coalition Party. Mr. 
Huq was occupying a seat in the Treasury benches. The proinineiit absentees 
wore Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, members of the former Cabinet. 

New Ministry Formed. 

On the 18th. December Mr. Faziul IIuq, who formed tlie new Cabinet, took the 
oaths of office and secrecy along with his two colleagues, the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Dr. Shyaina Pras.ad Mookerjee. His Excellency the Covornor, 
in consultation with the Chief Minister, appointed IMr. San tosh Kumar Basil, 
M.L.A., Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim, m.l.o., Mr. P. N. Bancrjee, m.L.a., and Khan 
Bahadur M. Jiashera Ali Khan, m l.a., Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., and Mr. 
llpeudra Nath Biirman, m.l.a., to be members of the Council of Ministers. 

Assembly urges release of Mr. Bohe 

l2Ui. DECEMBER :—The Assembly met this atternoon, with three members 
of the newly formed Cabinet in the Treasury Benches. It adopted a resolution 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps immediately to secure the early 
release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who has been ])Iaced under detention under 
the Defence of India Kules. The motion, which was moved by Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, of whit h Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose is the Leader, reads as follows ‘ This Assembly is of the 
opion that the Government of Bengal should take immediately all necessary steps 
to secure the early release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who has been placed under 
detention.” The motion was passed without opposition. 

After the motion was adopted, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq. the Premier, informed 
the House that the constitution of the Cabinet would be complete on Monday. 
Therefore, he suggested that the House be adjourned till a later date. The Speaker, 
after consulting the leader of the Opposition. Sir Nazimuddin, adjourned the 
House till Tuesday, the 16th. Dec. 


16th. DECEMBER :—When the Assembly met this afternoon, the bon. Mr. 
A. K. Faziul Hnq, Chief Minister, informed the House that the final selection 
of the Ministry had been made and the names recommended by him had been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor. The new Ministers would be sworn 
in to-moxioWt the Chief Minister added. 
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In the oirciimBtances, the Hon. Speaker adjourned the House till the next day. 
Before doinp; bo, the Speaker told a member of the Opposition that if the special 
motion, of which he had piven notice, urpiiji; the the release of Allama Mashriqiii, 
the Khaksar leader, received the consent of His Excellency the Governor it would 
be taken up in the House to*morrow. 

Speakfjis Attitude to No-Confidence Motion 

Explaining his attitude in case notice of any ‘no-confidence’ motion against 
the new Ministry w’as given, the Speaker said that such a motion would come 
up before the House to-morrow for admission, and if the House gave leave, the 
motion would I)e taken up for discussion on Friday the 19th. December. 

The Chief Minister laid on the table the Bengal Turbulent Areas Ordinance, 
which had been issued when the Legislature was not in session. 

In tliis connection the S])eaker said that if there was any resolution relating 
to the Ordinance, the resolution would be discussed to-morrow and if there was 
any time left after disposing of that resolution, the special motion relating to 
the release of Allama Masbriqui, would be taken up. 

IJETENTION OF Mr. SARAT BoSE 

17th. DECKMBEH Information as to what steps the Bengal Government were 
taking to scenre the release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, now detained under 
the Defence of India Kales, under the orders of the (lovernincnt of India, was 
sought by ail (fppositiou member by means of a short notice question to-day. 
Replying, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. FazLiil Hnq, said that the proceedings 
of the House iii respect to the motion passed by the Assembly the other day, at 
the instance of a Miuislerialist Karty member, requesting the Government to 
take immediately all necessary steps to secure the early release of Mr. Bose, would 
be forwarded to the proper authorities in due course. 

Asked as to whether the Government would only forward the proceedings of 
the House regarding the above motion or add any recommendation, the Chief 
Minister said that the matter would be considered by the new Cabinet when it met. 

Asked as to whether the Government proposed to lay on the table a copy of 
their representation to the Government of India on the release of Mr. Bose, the 
Chief I\Iinister said that the matter had to await the orders of the Cabinet. 

'Jlie Chief Minister replied in the negative when asked if any attempt had 
been made by the Government to find out the truth or otherwise of the statement 
contained in the Government of India communique issued in couuection with the 
arrest of Mr. Bose. 

Release of Khaksar Leader 

In regard to tlic special motion given notice of yesterday by another member 
of the of>i)Osition asking the Bengal (Tovernment to make representations to the 
India Government for the release of Allama Masbriqi, the Khaksar leader, the 
Chief Minister pointed out that the Khaksar leader was under detention under 
the Defence of liulia Ivules under the orders of the Government of India 
and the Bengal Government had nothing to do with his arrest and detention. 
In view of the notice received of the special motion, the Bengal Government 
was seeking information as to the reasons of his agrest, the present state 
of his health and the ])re8ent place of his detention. When this information 
was received, it would consider the matter in the Cabinet and the Minister 
had not the slightest doubt that consent to the special motion would be given. 
But, as at present advised, he could not give his consent to the motion. 

Replying to a query by the Hpeaker, the Chief Minister said that the 
Government was not proceeding with the {Secondary Education Bill for the time 
being. 2'he Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 18th. December, when it 
was prorogued* 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—28th. July to 12th. Sept 1941 

Adjouhnment Motions Ruled out 


The monsoon session of the Bengnl Lejiislative Council (Upper House) 
commenced at Culcnlla on the 28th. July IJMt when four official Bills were 
introduced. The Bills were, the Brnj*;al Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) Amend¬ 
ment Bill 1941, t]»e Workmen’s Com])enBation (Bcnfi;al Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
the Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill 1041, and the Bengal Patni Taluk 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1911. 

The rrcsident, ^Ir. Sattjendra Chavdra Mifra, ruled out of order an adjourn¬ 
ment motion given noti<'e of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Dus (Congress), in order to 
diHcusB the situation wliich had arisen “out of the Government’s failure to adopt 
measures to alleviate the distress of the people of the province due to the inade- 
(piate supply and consequent high prices” of the very necessities of life, including 
lice, which was now sold at Its. 7-8 per maund. 

AciKlCUiiTUUAL DeUTORS BilL 

Consideration of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 
1941., was taken up and the discussion had not concluded when tlie House 
adjourned till the JCth July when the Minister in <‘iiarge, Mr. M. ih MiiJlick, 
informed the Council that some of the amendments tabled, required the previous 
sauctiou of the Government. He therefore, requested the Tresident to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill for the time being. 

At the outset, llie rresideut postponed consideration of an adjournment motion 
given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) till the Home Minister, 
Sir Nazimuddin, now ill, was able to attend the Council. The object of the 
motion was to discuss the situation whicJi had arisen out of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s order, withdrawing the coiicesBion of conditional release to terrorist 
prisoners. 'J'lie House adjourned till Friday. 

Promotion of Communal Harmony 

l8l. AUGUST :--A non-otlicial resolution requesting the Government of Bengal 
to draw up and put into operation a suitable schcine for the promotion of 
communal harmony in the province of Bengal as early as ])()B8il)lo, was unani¬ 
mously adoi)led in the Council this afternoon. The Home Minister, vSir Nuzimuddin 
said that communal harmony was more a matter for the people of tlie province, 
belonging to all communiticH, to solve rather than for the Government. There 
was no doubt that unlesH ^luslims and Hindus realised their responsibility and 
cultivated a feeling of tolerance and accommodation this question could not be 
solved. ‘‘While on some public platforms and in the legishituve speeches arc 
made that there should be communal harmony, at the same time in the press 
and on other platforms many bitter Hpecches against each other are made. If 

this thing goes on, no sr*hemo whatsoever can help in bringing about better 

communal relations. In this matter, 1 feel that a very great responsibility lies 

on the press and in their hands lies to a very great extent the solution of the 

problem”. ‘Tt has been alleged”, the Homo Minister continued, “that the Govern¬ 
ment by its action have also contributed towards the deterioration in communal 
relations. I do not think tliis is the occasion where the Government should go 
in and give a reply. But I can assure the House and through the House the 
people of the province that the Government in all their actions and in all their 
legislative measures have placed the interestfl of the province in the fore-front 
and have made no differentiation between communities ” The Home Minister 
expressed the opinion that at present the communal situation in the province 
was in a very bad state. Everywhere there was a feeling of hostility between 
the two communities. He, therefore suggested that responsible leaders of both 
sides and the newspapers should take up the question, and try to confine the 
question in its proper sphere. Concluding, the Home Minister said, ‘‘While we are 
fighting among ourselves, Bengal may be threatened with a serious danger so far 
as the war is concerned. No one can tell when the realities of the war may come 
upon UB. So far we have uot been personally affected, but it is possible that in 

20 
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the near future the cities of Bengal may be bombed or may be attacked in other 
ways. I feel that Ben^i^al is faced with an imminent tian^cr of war. So it is the 
duty of all to create a situation where there is no disturbance of peace and to 
create communal harmony, unity and solidarity so that w’e can face the common 
danger and common allliction, and w’e can stand together and face the danger. 
1 do not want to be understood tliat I am merely creating a bogey, but I am sure 
that all of you who read the ]>apers and watch the trend of events cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that what 1 stated is within the bound of not only possibility 
but of very great probability.” 


41h. & 5th. AUGUST The adjoiiinment motion tabled by Mr. Lu/tf ChaJidra 
Diis regarding the recent Goverrnnent order about the conditional release of the 
"terrorist” prisoners fell throngh as the recpiisite number of members (Lf) did not 
stand up in support of permission being given to Mr. ]>as to move the motion. 
The Gongress ])nriy was fairly present. 

ArjRiniLTUK Ai. Deutorp Bill 

The House comdnded the second reading of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
iSecoud Amendment Bill and ])jiBsed a number of amendments, mostly of drafting 
nature. The discussion almost remained coiitincd between the Hon. Mr. M, B. 
Alullirix and the mover of the amendment. 

Of the im[)ortant amendments that were passed by the House, one provided 
that ai)pli(^ation for restoration of possession of immovable properties sold in 
execution of decu'ees or certificate of debt might be made if, among other conditions, 
the sale was held before the ])ayment was made under section 2 of sub-section 3 in 
relation to the Board established for the local area within which such person 
ordinarily reside at the time of the sale. By another amendment the bonalido 
transfers not aflTected by the registered instrument, namely, lease or a Moliamedan 
gift which were perfectly valid in law were excluded from the operation 
of the l)ill. 

The third reading of the hill was taken np and the hill was passed when 
the Council met on the next day, the 5th. August, when Bupi>orting the Bill 
"with some reluctance”, Mr. J. B. Boss, Leader of the European Barty, warned 
the hon. Minister in charge of the 15ill and the Coalition l‘arty, that, in 
future attempts by Government to introduce legislation which had restrospective 
elicct would be strongly resisted by his ])arty. 

Official 1?ili.s Passed * 

t2lh. AUGUST ;—Four oflicial hills were disposed of by (he Council to-day. 
Two of these Bills, the Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal Battalion Amendment) 
Bill and the Bengal Touts Bill, as adopted by the Assembly, were ])asscd and 
the others, the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the B'tmgal 
Maternity Benefit (lea Estates) Bill were referred to Select Committees, 'i'he 
J louse then adjourned till August 15. 

Jm.migration into Burma 

15th. AUGUST ‘‘Various terms of the Indp-Burma^ Immigration Agreement, 
siR'h as the literacy test, the payment of high entrance and residential fees, and 
registration of Indians are highly objectionable and discriminatory.”—this was 
the nnanimouB verdict given by the Council in the form of a non-oHicial resolution, 
on the recent agreement between the (Jovernments of India and Burma on the 
question of Indian Iinmigralion into Burma. 'J’he resolution, which was moved 
by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), urged the Central Government to take necessary 
steps for their satisfaction before the Agreement was ratified. 

Expressing the views of the European Groni) on the matter, Mr. W. B. (/. 
Laidlaw said that although tliey could not support tlie resolution they should like 
to put on record and convey to the Government of India that the country was 
entitled to be consulted in matters of such far-reaching importance before authority 
was given to anybody to initiate an agreement of this nature. He strongly 
criticised the Government Order issued in a notification published in the Gazette 
of the wist July to the end that with effect from August 1 all persons were 
prohibited from leaving British India for Burma by sea for the purpose of 
unskilled work. The result of this "peremptory” order bad been hardship on 
labourers, who had in all good faith made their way to the port only to find on 
arrival that they would not be allowed to leave this country. Furthermore, Mr. 
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Laidlaw continued, not only did the Government give the public no indication 
beforehand that this prohibition would shortly be coming into force, but no otlicial 
arrangements whatever seemed to have been made to determine who was and who 
was not an unskilled worker. It was actually left to the public to do the best they 
could to carry out the terms of the order. 

The resolution was supported by members on behalf of the Krishak Proja 
and Progressive Nationalist Parties. 

Intervening in the debate, the Revenue Minister, Str Bijoy Prosad Singh 
Roy, informed the House that the Government of ilengal were not actually 
consulted before the Agreement was entered into by the Central Government. He 
assured the House that the Government of Ilengal were always anxious to discharge 
their duties to the province and they could not do anything or would not agree to 
any terms which might adversely afreet the interests of the people here, lie wanted 
that there should be no misapprehension as regards the Government attitude 
towards the interests of the Bengali immigrants in Burma. 

The Council also adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmad (Coalition), 
urging that a reiu-esentntion be made to the Government of India for taking 
immediate steps for finding out suitable markets for the surplus quantities of jute 
produced in Bengal and not required for the Indian mills and also for adopting 
such other suitable measures as might be deemed necessary to bring the price level 
of jute to normal condition. The Council then adjourned till August 18. 

Rationinu of Petiiol 

18th. AUGUST :—The rationing of petrol by the Government of Bengal in so 
far as it had afFected the members of the Legislature, was discussed in the Council 
to-day. Prof. Humayun Knbir (Krishak Proja) said that as a result of restriction 
imposed on the consumption of petrol, the members of tl e House, who had to 
attend to work in connection with the activities of the legislature, were put to great 
inconvenience. Mr. Kabir requested the ])rcHident to take up the matter with the 
proper authorities and ask them to make arrangements for additional supplies of 
petrol to the members of the House. 

The suggestion was supported by members from all sections of the House. 
Khan Bahadur Nazimuddin Ahmed (Coalition) said that the matter should be 
referred to the Privileges Committee. The Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prosad 
Singh Roy, said that he did not consider this to be a matter of privilege of the 
House. It was, he ])ointed out, the question of inconvenience to the members wlio 
maintained cars. He. however, said that the rationing authority had suflicieut 
discretion to allow additional quantity of ])ctrol when necessary. The President 
said that the matter should be referred to the Privileges Committee which would 
decide whether or not it was a question of privilege. Jn the meantime, he added, 
if any member made an application to the rationing authority for supply of 
additional petrol, he (the President) would endorse the api>lication, if the member 
concerned thought it necess.ary. 

Land Revenue Commission Report 

19th. 20th. AUGUST :—The Bengal T^and Revenue Commission report was 

discussed in the Council this afternoon. Bpeaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Mr. J. B. Ross expressed the view that the main i)ro}>osnl of tlie majority 
of the Commission for slaio acquisition of all rent-receiving interests, was 
impracticable and would serve no useful purpose. Dr. Radha Kiimud Mookerjee 
maintained that a mere change in the Land Revenue system of the Province would 
not bring about agricultural prosperity. 'J’he Coalition members who participated 
in the discussion pointed out that the coiisciisus of 0 {)iuion was not in favour of 
the Permanent Settlement and that the Government should lose no time in giving 
effect to the main recommendations of the Commission. Tiie di.scus8i()ns had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till tlie next day, the 20lh. August, when 
some of the stieakers were strongly in favour of the abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement. According to them, the recommendation of the Land Revenne Com¬ 
mission for compensation at a hat rate was unjustilied. They suggested t^at if 
compensation was given for the sake of equity, paymenis should be made not in 
cash but in annuity bonds. Another section of the House was of the 0 ]>inion that 
it would not he advisable for the Government to proceed with legislation on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission at this time. But 
in case the Government decided to give cflect to the recommendations, they should 
do so with extreme caution, and there should be some diflerentiatiou between big 
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land-lords and small land-lords. They suggested that the Government should 
approach the Governor-General with a request to obtain the opinion of the Federal 
Court on the subject. The House then adjourned till August 22. 

Bus Drivers’ & Conductors’ Bjli. 

22nd. AUGUST :—Thirty non-official Bills were on the agenda before to-day’s 
meeting of the Council. Of these, three bills were passed, eight were introduced, 

three were leferiTd to select committees, one was sent for re-circulation, one was 

“killed’’ and the rest were moved. The Bill that was killed was the Bengal Bus 
Drivers and Conductors Bill, introduced by I'rof. Htunayun Kahir. Brof. Kabir 
moved for reference of the Hill to a select committee. The Hill sought to regulate 
the conditions of employment of bus drivers and conductors and to secure their 
interest, as well as those of the trade itself. Opposing reference of the Bill to a 
select committee on behalf of the Government, Sir Ji. J\ S)v(jh Hoy, Kevenue 
Minister, pointed out that the Bill was not going to benefit the bus drivers and 
conduciors, but, on the other hand, it would sciiously injure the interests of the 

bus trade. Mr. Kahir's motion for reference of the Bill to a scdect committee was 

rejected by the House, 'i'he Council then adjourned till August 28. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

28th. AUGUST :—The Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 
which was introduced in the current session, was i)as8ed by the Conueil 
to-day. J’he object of the Bill is to i)iovide for the appointment of official 
medical referees, to whom any medical question in dispute between the employers 
and the workmen may be referred by the Commissioners for workmen’s compen¬ 
sation for a report and this report shall be binding on both ])artie8. 

{State aid to Induhtries Bill 

The Bengal {State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill was referred to a 
{Select Committee of the House on the motion of the Government. 'J'he object of 
the amending Bill is to relax the rigidity of some of the provisions of the Bengal 
{State Aid to Industries Act of 1034, which is standing in the way of the measure 
being apjdied as liberally as was originally intended by the Government. Uhe 
House then adjourned. 

Fiuitt against Turkuculosjs 

29lli. AUGUST :—A resolution urging upon the Government to take steps for 
the immediate provision of 1(K) free beds in the .Taduvpur Tubcn nlosis Hospital 
was passed by the Council to day, which was a day for the consideration of non¬ 
official resolutions. Mr. Lalit Chandra Dos, who moved tlie resolution, stressed 
the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem whicli faced the eountiy. 'J'he numl>er 
of peoi)le suffering from this fell disease, he said, was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Jadavpur Ho8])ital was the only institution of its kind which had efficient 
arrangement for treatment of persons suffering from tnbcicnlosia. Starting with 
only tour beds in 1923 the hospital was now running 2('.0 beds, qiierfi was increas¬ 
ing demand for accommodation in the hospital from all quarters of the province, 
blit the authorities of the hos])ital had to refuse hundreds of people for want of 
accommodation. Government had now arranged for -only 10 free beds in the 
Hospital for peojde from rural areas. It was too insufficient and even the provision 
of 500 beds would not be enough. 

Educational Tmprovement 

Mr. Nur Ahmed moved a resolution urging the Government to fake early 
steps to bring about a uniform and all-round improvement in the quality and 
nature of education imparted at present in various schools and colleges in tlie 
following direction :—(a) introduction of suitable vocational industrial training, 
(b) introduction of api>ropriatc physical training in upper classes of juimary schools, 
middle and secondary and other high schools with the ))uipose of making the 
pupils military minded (c) introduction of mid-day tiffin in schools, (d) increase 
in the number of 8cholar8liif)8 for boys and girls of primary schools and introduc¬ 
tion of such changes in the syllabus and curricnlam ns arc deemed necessary to 
make the education really beneficial and useful in all possible ways for the recipi¬ 
ents of the same. Replying, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy said that so far aa 
question (a) was concernea the education department of the Bengal Government 
were considering the valuable memorandum which the Educational Commisaioner 
of the Government of India had i>rei»ared. As regards (b) there were difficulties, 
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financial and otberwise. Now the hands of the military authoritips were much too 
full and their advice and instruction would be available for the purpose. The 
Government however hoped to reach a decision in pro])er lime in the matter. As 
regards (c) Government had accepted ihe underlying principle and had already made 
a Dudget ])roviBion of Rs. 50,(30(t as an encouragement to the movement. The last 
question was under consideration of the Minister of Education, 'ihe resolution was 
passed without oi>position. 

Bill for Control of To lice 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The Calcutta and Suburban 1‘olice (Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
was passed and the St. Thomas* Scho(4 (Amendment) Bill, Itlll, was taken into 
consideration. The first mentioned Hill was sponsored by lion. Khawaja Sii- 
Nazimuddin who sidd that the <*ondition of boarding houses where sfameii put 
up was very bad. Government tried to improve their conditiem and prosecuted 
some of the proprietors of the boarding bouses but the ]>rosecution failed on the 
ground that the present Act piovide<l that licenses Inul to he taken only in the 
case of boaiding houses where tood was supplied ; hut no licenses were reriuired 
where food was not su]>plied. Government were of opinion that unless and until 
taking out of licenses in the case of boarding liouscs where food was not 
supplied was nrovided for, tliey could not impose any restriction and exercise 
(control over lluRe boarding houses. P'or that purpose tliis amending bill was 

I rought which, when passed, would enable Government to exercise control over 

all boarding bouses whether they supplied food or mU, The bill, as stated, was 
passed. 

St. Thomas’ School Amend. Bhj- 

3fd. SEPTEMBER t — The St. Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, 194] sponsored 
by the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh i?oy was passed and the Bengal Markets Regu¬ 
lation Bill was referred to a select committee at the instance of the Government. 
The sitting of the Council was very hiief and there was no discussion on any of 
the two hills. The St. Thomas Bill amends the ]>rc.sont Act in order to provide 

for two additional co-opted members on the Governing body of the School. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bii.l 

4tli. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration in the Council to-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consi¬ 
deration, Mr. Sulirawardy said that the scheme of the regulation of the cultivation 
of jute had met with outstaiuling success, despite juopaganda against the restriction 
scheme in the country-side by interested parties the cultivatois had co-operated 
fully in carrying out the Government’s scheme. In order to finance the carrying 
out of measures for the stabilisation of prices, the improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the intere.sts of jute growers and industry as a whole, a 
considerable sum of money was required. As this money could not be found out 
of the ordinary revenue, the inesent Bill, which was expected to yield Rs 90 lakhs 
in normal years at tlie rate of two annas per maund of jute, had been brought 
forward. Mr. Suhrawardy maintained that under the ]»revniling eonditions in 
the country on account of the war the incidence of taxation would not fall upon 
the growers and if they took the w'orst possible view it might fall upon them to 
a very limited extent. Mr. W. F, Sroftf Farr, Bui>])orting the motion on behalf 
of the European Group, expressed the opinion that no one could quarrel with the 
principles underlying the measure. The primary object of the Bill was the stabi¬ 
lisation of the jiite prices. Government’s object was to put a check on fluctuations 
in iute prices. Any such scheme would be welcomed by the trade and what 
would be still more welcomed would be the indication fiom the Minister of the 
measures he proposed to undertake for the purpose. Several members from the 
Coalition Party spoke in sni)port of the motion, while some members of the 
Krisliak Proja Party opposed it. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal & Defence Measures 

6th. SEPTEMBER The question whether the Go^eJ•nment of Bengal should 
bear the expenses to be incurred in connection w'ith the (Iclciice measures, including 
those of the A. R. P. was discussed in the (’ouncil to-day on a non-official motion. 
The Council by a majority vote (European groiq) dissenting) declared that the 
expenses should not be charged on the revenues of tire province but should he 
borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved the 
motion requesting the Government of Bengal to convey to the Government of India 
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aiid the apia-opriate authorities that all expenses for the defence of India, including 
those for Air Enid Vrecautionary measures should not be cliai’gcd on the revenues 
of tlie province but should be borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Das 
said that the defence of India was a Gentrul subject, tiie laovincial Governments 
had nothing tt) do in the matter, and, as such, all the exi>CJi8C8 should be borne 
out of the revenues of the Gentral Government. Q'lie Air-Eaid I’recautioiiary 
measures, the sinking of lube wells etc. were all connected with the defence of 
India. The civic guards performed semi-military services which had been 
necessitated by the war situation, and as such "fell within the meaning of the 
defence of India, 'i'he money required for all these should therefore be borne by 
the Gentral Government. 

Thk Atlantic Ghautkii Vakistan 

The Gouncil tlien considered another non-ollicial motion of Mr. Nur Ahmed 
which was amended by Mr. Abdul Quasein welcoming the historic eight )ioints joint 
declaration made recently by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Ghurchill >vhich stated that 
“the constitutional issue in India should be settled with the least avoidable delay 
after the termination of the present w'ar on the liasis of agreement between the 
l)rinci])al ]>artics and the constitution of India should be framed on the lines 
indicated in the T^aliorc resolution of the all-India Muslim League—popularly known 
as the “Pakistan’' resolution.” When this motion was taken uj) all members 
cxce])ting two belonging to the Opjjosition left the (Uiamber and there was only 
one member of the Kuropean group present at the time when it was ])ut to vote. 
The two members of the Opposition recorded their emphatic jirotest against the 
motion. As a matter of fact the C’oalition Party discussed and carried the motion 
when the House was almost deserted by the members belonging to the Congress, 
Indei)endent., Krishak I’roja, European and other parties in the House. The 
Council then adjourned till the 8tli. »Sept. 

The Maternity PENEFn' Eili. 

8th. SEPTEMBER ;-~The Eengal Maternity Penefit {’lea Estates) Pill. 1011, was 
j)assed to-day. The system of i»aying maternity benefits to women employees in 
idantations, the objects and rciisons of the Pill stated, was in vogue in the majority 
of the plantations, Imt it was considered that some sort of legislative eom])ulsion was 
necessary to regularise the system ajid to extend it to those plantations where it did 
not exist at present. Tlic Pill i>rescribcd that maternity benefit which was 
compulsorily payable should consist of Es. 12 in cash and the woman should be 
entitled to it in respect of ])criod of four weeks preceding the expected date, of hef 
delivery and 4 weeks immediately following tlie date of her deliviuy, iu*ovided that 
the woman had worked in the fa< tory on })hintation of the em}4oyer from whom 
she elaimed maternity benefit for not less than IT)!) days in tlie 12 months 
immediately lueceding the ex]>ect.iil date of her delivery. The Pill received 
unanimous su})port in tlie House. 

Raw Ji'TE Taxation Pii.l (eontd.) 

9th. SEP!EMBER The consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Raw Jute 
Taxation Pill, 1911, as ])aBscd by the Assembly, concluded in the Council to-day. 
Although there was a largo number of amendments tabled on behalf of the 
Coalition I’arty and the Gpl’osifion, none of them was carried, and many were not 
moved at all. 

An attemi)t was made by the G}>i)Osition to reduce the rate of taxation from 
two annas to one anna per maiiiid. Mr. B. K. Boy Choudhury moved an amend¬ 
ment to that efi'ect which was ultimately turned down by (5 to 29 votes. Supporting 
the amendment of Mr. Jioy Cboudhuiy, Bai Bahadur Mmimathn Nath Bose 
Ijointed out that although the intention of the (ioverninent were to levy the tax on 
the jiiie-mill owners and the siiipjiers, it was ])robabIe that it would ultimately have 
to be paid by the jute growers. From that point of view be pleaded that the rate 
should he lowered. 


10th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, as passed in the 
Assembly, was adopted in the Conucil this afternoon without any modification. 
Ir^cvcral speakers of the Coalilion J’aity, while supporting the objects and reasons 
of the Bill, urged the abolition of the Futka market. Mr. W. F. Scott Farr of 
the European Party, while fully agreeing with the principle of the measure, pointed 
out that the European Party found no fault with the contemplated expenditure 
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from the proceeds of the Bill for the purpose of jute re^^ulation, so lon{< as the 
Government bore in mind that to stabilise prices was not the same as to raise 
prices. He also pointed out that it was a jute rej;ulation scheme and not a jute 
restriction scheme, and if prices were raised unduly, the Government would kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Replying to the debate, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
Finance Minister, said that the question of abolition of the Futkf market had been 
considered once at the time of Kir John Anderson, and later, by the ])re8ent Govern¬ 
ment. Bir John Anderson was not in favour of its abolition ; and after due 
consideraliojis, the present Government had found out that it was to the interest 
of agriculturists that the FiUka Market, which was useful for spreading prices, 
should not be abolished. 'I'he Minister expressed the hope that the Bill would 
result in the benefit to jute growers, for whom it was intended. 

Abolition of Ix)Cal Bo a iu)s Bill 

12lh. SEPTEMBER The House passed n non-olhcinl Bill entitled, ‘The 
Bengal Local 8elf-Government (.\mendment) Bill” with a minor modification. The 
aim of the Bill is to give ]>ower to the Government to abolish local boards without 
wailing for the consent of the District Boards concerned. 

The House decided to circulate the Bengal Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Agricultural Land Bill for eliciting ]>ublic opinion by December 31 and concluded 
the monsoon session. 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Karachi—I5lh. to 23rd. December 1941 

ApjouRNMKNr Motions Rl:i>i:i> our 


As many as six adjournment motions were tabled in the Sind Legislative 
Assembly wliich oi)ened its winter schsion irt Karachi on the 151h. December 
ltt41 but the S])eakcr, Syed Miran Mohaniined Shah, admitted only one tabled 
by Mr, N. A. Bechar (liabour) to discuss a sudden and big rise in the |)riccs of 
articles of daily necessaries of life, inflicting miseries on workers and poor people 
generally caused on account of the outbreak of hostilities in the East between 
Britain and Japan. 

Opposing the motion by a member of tho Muslim League to discuss the 
F'remicv’s acceptance of the membership of the National Defence Council, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Buksh said that he had already cleared his position in the course 
of a statement issue<l by him at the time of the acceidunce of the inembersliip. 
He was not concerned with the developments that had taken place afterwards in 
the country and the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah. The 
►Speaker ruled out the motion. 

Among other adjournment motions ruled out by the Speaker was one by 
Dr. Pupatlal (Congress) to discuss the action of the Government in acquiescing 
in the irregularity of the ai>pointraent of Mr. C. G. Hawes as Chief Engineer. 
Opposing it, the rremier explained that the Governor had exercised his power 
in making the appointment, but Ids Ministers had not acquiesced in it and the 
matter was still pending before tho Ministry. 

The Premier then presented the supplementary estimate for the year 1041-42, 
totalling over Ks. 1,70,0UU and the House adjourned. 

Official Business 

16th. DECEMBER Three Government Bills wore disposed of to-day by the 
Assembly. T'he Bill further to amend the Bombay Irrigation Act of J879 in its 
application to the said province as amended by tlie Select Committee, which was 
passed by the Assembly, ])rovided for the recovery of Rs. HO lakhs from the land¬ 
holders of the Barrage area, being the water course charges payable in 20 annual 
equeated instalments with interest at the rate of 4iF per cent. 

Another Bill adopted by the Assembly empowered the courts conducting 
enquiries into casualties under the Inland Steam Vessels Act. 1917, to make such 
order as it deems fit regarding the cost of iuvestigatious or any part thereof. 
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ITie third Bill aracndii);:; the Sind CoiiBumption of IntoxicantB KeBtriction 
Act of l9J(i in order to remove certain ambiguity was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Soij>ii:r«' Visit to Villagr 

18th. DECEMBER -The adiournment motion of Mr. Mohained Amin Khoso 
to dipcuHs the alleged attaok by COO military men on villagers of Fakir Jogotb in 
JCaraclii dtstriet, on the 14th. instant, was talked out in tiiis evening. Mr. Khoso 
de))lored the incident in strong terms, and demanded an immediate and impartial 
enquiry. He said that the CJoverninent should compensate the villagers who were 
helpless and afraid of soldiers. 

Other speakers, including Mr. R. K Sidhtna, Mr. Naraindaif Bevhar and Miss 
Jvthi Sip ihimalani. Deputy J^peaker, declared that the incident was a very serious 
one and tliat the Government shonkl appoint a (Committee of five members of the 
House and lake drasiic a<;tion on their reeomraendations. 'Phey had no desire to 
eensnre the Government ; on the contrary, they wanted to strengthen the Govern* 
merit’s hands. The (government should also appoint an honest and impartial 
investigating oflicer. 

t^ir G It a! am I/uitsain Hida/taiidlah^ Minister for Law and Order, in a brief 
statement said that he had visite^l the place, met the villagers and gone to several 
houses. Teople had told him that about thiity or forty military people came there, 
collected all the males and kept them on one side. They tried to search every 
house, but the women loncealcd themselves. Sir Ghulani Hnssuin said that he 
had found some damage done in houses. Earthen pots, cots and doors were broken. 
An old woman complained to him that she had been beaten. He asked the police 
to give them police protection, so that the women might return to their houses. 
The Minister said that villagers could lodge a complaint as the other side had done 
or if members preferred it, lie was prepared to have an enquiry held by a respon- 
Rihle poli(!e officer. He added that the military authorities were also holding an 
enquiry in the matter. 

Mr. ./. Frns(‘7\ a Euroiiean member. o])po8ing the motion, said that the 
Opposition members had unnecessarily made much of an incident which had been 
created by a section of the military force. They wore condemning their own Indian 
soldiers who w’crc one of the finest in the world. 

The I’rcmicr, Khan Bahadnr Allah Bnx^ replying to the debate, said that 
the members must understand that a court of enquiry was one thing, and making 
investigation another Uiiiig. If they wanted the Government to make legal proceed¬ 
ings in the matter, then he assured the House, the Sind Government would appoiirt 
an irai>ar(ial and independent police oHicer to institute legal proceedings. He 
was at one with the House that the matter was serious. The military authorities, 
be said, were quite Hymputlietic, and had already instituted an enquiry into the 
incident. If any member wanted to present his vie\v-]>oint. he was prepared to 
hear him privately. A House Committee of enquiry, he pointed out, would not 
Lave powers to institute legal proceedings. The motion was talked out. 

Taxation Tolk y op Goveiinmknt 

‘‘While defining my policy 1 make the ])OBition clear that before we think 
of national services, such as edneation and public healthy the first concern of the 
(nrovernment would be to provides square meal for the people in the mofussil. Every 
attempt has been made and will eontinue to be made to improve the irrigational 
system till we have reached the final stage”, observed Premier Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux, speaking on the taxation policy of the Hind (rovcrnnient when the Government 
Bill to enhance the licence feij for tobacco was under consideration in the Assembly. 
The Premier said, “Iinprovements to the tune of Rs. 51 lakhs have been carried 
out from the free balance which now amounts to Rs. 60 lakhs. Ho revealed that 
a reorganisation scheme under the police department now before the Government 
was estimated to cost Rs. 10 lakhs annually in addition to the expenditure of Rs. 
40 IttkliB. He added that the expenditure on national services bad also increased, 
under education it had increased liy twenty-five per cent while under public health 
it had increased by twenty per cent. A tax on tobacco was the most harmless 
tax, the Premier added. He informed the House that the burden of taxation would 
fall on the urban areas and not on the rural population. 

Hkoretary to Govt, for Civil Defence 

The creation of a special post of a Secretary to Government to undertake 
Bchcmee for civil defence was announced by tne Premier in the ABsembly 
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which voted Bupplementary grants totalling Rs. 1,70,000. Increased expenditure 
under the Revenue head included the establishment of a new Sind P. W. I). Circle 
to investigate irrigational schemes for two additional Barrages. The police grants 
included the cost of expansion of the Karachi Police due to increased work, also 
the cost of flying squads to accompany running trains to check ticketless travel. 
Besides, a special }»oIice outpost has been opened at 'J’arai . agiiin village, in 
Hyderabad district, owing to ai>prehension of a breach of the peace. Other charges 
include the cost of a scheme for a hill station near Karachi and the staff required 
for revision of the Revenue Settlement in barrage and non-barrage tracts. 

Special Poweu for Governor 

19th. DECEMBER .-—An impoitant statement concerning the constitutional 
imidications of the cxendac of special powers by the (iovernor in the day to day 
administration of Government was made by the Premier, K/ioJi Bahadur Allah 
Bux tO"day. 

After recalling the controversy that preceded the acceptance of ministry by 
the Congress and the Viceroy’s assurance with the full ai)i)ioval of the P>ritish 
(lovcrnment in regard to the exercise of individual judgment by (Joveniors, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux disclosed that before the arrival of the present Governor and 
when he lust assumed the reins of oMice as Premier, the attitude of the former 
Governor in regard to tlic exercise of special j^owers Avas that, as far as possible, 
he did not desire wliatsoevcr to interfere with the administration of the province. 
Hut the nresent Govcinor iiiter]>reted the exercise of these t) 0 \vers in a diilcrcnt 
way. “lie feels that in all matters where under the Act he has to exercise 
individual judgment and in all matters Avhcreiii lie 1ms special responsibility, he 
must exercise his own judgment as also in all matbus Avhere ho may hold an 
opinion difrerciit from tliat of the Ministers whether the matter be so important 
and the ministers’ advice so ]>crvcrsc tlmt his being guided by the Ministers’ advice 
Avonld be inconsistent with the exerciwc of his special resj) 0 n 8 il)ility or whether it is 
n mere matter of (liflerciice of opinion regarding certain day to day administration. 
His Excellency does not seem to appreciate that even in matters wlierein His 
Excellency has S])ccial responsibility, the primary icsponsi))ility is that of the 
^linisters.” 

The Premier atltlcd that the Governor had even gone so far as to say that 
in the provinces where the Governors abstained from exercising those powers, it 
liad ))ccn done not in accoidaii<*e either with the instructions or ])olicy of tlie 
British Government as such. If the ]ucscnt jtolicy of tlie (h)vcrnor Avas approved 
by the Vi< oroy and the British thibinet, then it raised a ( onstitutional issue. The 
House Avouldagi'ce with him that solar as the JMinisters Avere concerned, they 
Avcrc rosi'onsihle to t lie riCgislaturc and they owed no responsibility to any one 
else and so far as the Governor Avas concerned, bis position Avas that he OAved 
responsibility to tlie Secretary of State. 

The Premier declared that in view of tlie stand takiMi by the fa)vernor there 
could be no (picsiion of give, and tfdve. “If the attitude Avhich tlie lucsent 
(lovcrnor has taken, namely, that inospective of the issue, avIk'Uioi* major or minor, 
he must exercise his imliVidual jndpncnf, tlicn I tldnk tliero Avill bo a regular 
list to be ]>re])nrcd of all instances AAhereiu interests anoiiUI clasli.” The Premier 
added : “It means tlmt it is a question of measuring strengtli between the Governor 
representing the Jh’itish Government on one side and the i' 00 ])lc on the other. 
It Avill be imt)osBible to assume for a moment that in the ('ongress ])rovinces, 
Avith the advice on various matters Avhercin the individual rosi'onsibility of His 
Excellency Avas iiiAolved, there should have arisen no occasion or instance wliere 
the (^vernor had not differed from his JMinisters, but it seems tJiere tliey had to 
BuiTcnder and surrender not on merits but becouse of the poAver of the political 
party in those provinces. Now it clearly inoves that the British Government is 
not prepared to part with powers. Tliey Avisb to retain them as far as possible.” 

The Premier continued that the House could legitimately ask Avhy the 
Ministers AVcrc continuing to be in office under these humiliating conditions. He 
said that when he Avent to Delhi last time, he took up this question Avitb the 
Viceroy, complaining against the exercise of special pOAvers. Under the public 
declaration of the Viceroy, it was made clear that Avlicrc Ministers and the 
Governor disagreed, the Ministers Avere free to disclose the correspondence which 
had been carried on betAveen the Governor and the Ministers. Therefore, when he 
came back, he wanted to bring all instances before the House but it had been 
suggested to him by the Governor that, in the first instance, it would be desirable 

21 
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that oafics of disa|iTccment might be Bent to the Secretary of State and they 
should await his decision. 

Tnc rrcniicr declared : “Although it has been suggested to me, I ]'crsonally 
feel that it is no use our resigning in a hutr. Let ns wait and since this odor 
had been made by the Viceroy, let us get some more information and have a 
clear-cut answer from the British (Jovcriiicnt to find out what their attitude is 
going to be. Then the House >vill be taken into coJilidence and am»rised of all 
those instances which had taken ]dace so far and then they should decide on merits 
whether the advice tendered by the Ministers was a right one, or whether the 
decision arrived at by the (Jovernor tvas in the interests of this country or not. 
He concluded, ‘personally, we the Ministers have not yet come to a final conclusion 
but we arc inclined to send those insUinces to the Secretary of State.” 

22nd. DECEMBER Tlic Ihemier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bax, c.vplaining his 
position, said: “It was far from my intention to refer tlie matter to the Secretary of 
State. ^J’hc advice came from the (iovernor and the Viceroy.” The IVemicr added tliat 
tlic Viceroy had suggested to him that the (foverjior’s (hicision should not necessarily 
be taken as citlier riglit or wrong and that it was desirable that before they disclosed 
the files or made the matter public, it would he desirable to Jiave some anthoritati\c 
ruling on the issue. The Premier said: “j entirely agree with the House that J 
owe no responsibility to tlic Secretary of State and if it is the wish of the House 
that 1 shoidd not wait for any anthoritativc iiiterpretatiou from him and that 1 
should disclose, the files, 1 shall call a session of the House in .lanuaiy. 1 want 
that the decision miglit bo arrived at without the least possible dela\, and if I 
rc(‘eivc that within the next fifteen or twenty days. T sliall ]>lacc it- liefore the 
House. Blit if the decision is not forthcoming, then I sliall ('all a session of the 
House and place the whole matter before it.” 

C'ONOUESS Motion l>iiorpi:i> 

..\iiother adjournment motion given notice of by Miss Jtdhi Sipahimalani was 
not moved in pursuance of the (.longross Party’s decision not to i>ress the issue. 
Miss .letbi said that in view of the fact that the Premier’s stateiiK'ut admitteil a 
series of interferences by the (lovenior it was fair that the statement shoidil be 
discussed on its merits and she suggested that the Jicader of the llouse should 
allot a special day for its discussion. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, moving Ids adjournment motion, criticised the Premier’s 
statement, and ac(*uscd him of sticking to oHice,. He said that it was a big issue 
and f-lic ITcrnicr was running to the Secretary of h'tate for decision, lle^vas 
responsible only to the House. 

After Mr. U. K. Sidliwa, Miss .leihi Siiiabimalani, iN'piity Speaker, and Khan 
Bahadur Khuro had spoken criticising the Governor’s iuterh'icrice, Mr. Nichahlas 
Va/.irani, the Bevenuc Minister, declared that it was the lirst occasion when the 
Cfovernor refused to be guided by his advice. He (pioted from the V’iceroy’s 
declaration, which made it clear that under ])rovincial autonomy, in all mutters 
falling within the Ministerial field, including the profection of iiiinoritics and the 
Services, the Governor should always be guided by the. advice of the Ministers. 
The House, at this stage, rose till the next day, the 2J{rd. Decombor, when after 
interpellations it w.as adjourned siuc die. 


The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Shillong—Isl. to 13lh. December 1941 

SUPri.EMENTAIlY DkMANDS PrkSENTEJ) 

The winter session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 1st. December 1941 when thirteen ndjourjiment motions came up. 
Mr. Baidifanaih Mookerjee sought to discuss the Government’s 'inadequate 
measures in flood-stricken areas of Sylhet district. This was opposed by the 
Premier on the ground that the allegations made in the motion were not correct. 
The Speaker reserved his ruling till the next day. 

The Premier, who acted on behalf of the Finance Minister, Khun Bahadur 
Saijdur Rahman, in view of the latter’s indisposition, then presented a supple¬ 
mentary demand totalling Rs. 1,46|130, and a note on the present financial 
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situation of the province. Ho feared that the revenue deficit of Rs. 1,18,900 
estimated in the original budget might reach about Rs. 21 lakhs, 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, on behalf of the Revenue Minister, presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) and 
introduced the Land Revenue Regulation Amendment Bill 1941, 

The Census in Assam 

4lh. DFXEMBER :—'I'he assurance that the Government oi Assam would 
look caretully into the question of resorting and reclassifying the last censuB 
figures of Assam, was given by the Premier, replying to an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Sidd/n Nath Sarma (Congress) to discuss ‘‘the arbitrary action 
of the Government in (iondiicting and manipulating the last census operations, 
with the result that correct figures of followers of different religions stood 
concealed.” The motion was talked out. The mover, in 8U})port of hie contention, 
produced a letter alleged to have been written by the Census Superintendent, Assam, 
which disclosed certain instructions purported to have been given by the Assam 
Government regarding classification. Referring to the variation in difi'erent 
religions and communities, the mover said that the reduced figures of Hindus 
in the last census had given rise to an agitation throughout the country. 

The Premier said that the Provincial Governments had absolutely no hand in 
the matter of census operations. He resented the remarks made by the mover 
and said that there was no cause for apprehension. Referring to the document 
produced by the mover, the Premier informed the House that he had no knowledge 
of it and if the Assam Census Superintendent had actually written anything like 
that, he did so on his own initiative. 

Mr. Gopi Nath Bardoloi, ex-I^remier, in supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Muhammad SaaduIIa had never argued a worse case than to day. He added that 
the Ministry had exercised a certain definite and dear jurisdiction on the census 
operation. Referring to the document produced by the mover, Mr. Bardoloi said 
that the Premier could not escape responsibility. 

Mr. J, J. M. Nichols-Roff, ex-Minister, said that the present census figures 
were useless from the point of view of religion and public information. He 
demanded a re-sorting of the census figures. 

Mr. Rupnath Brahma, the Minister in charge of Forest portfolio, speaking on 
behalf of the tribal people, opposed the motion, and said that the present census 
had been supported by the Tribal licague. 

Mr. Rohini Chaudhury, the Education Minister, said tliat matters relating to 
the census had never been discussed in a Cabinet meeting and there was no 
occasion to do so. He requested the mover to withdraw his motion. 

The Premier, Sir Muhammad SaaduIIa, in his final reply, repeated his 
assurance. The Premier also indicated that the service ratio, as it stood, would 
not be affected by the present census. The motion was talked out. 

Resignation of Education Minister 

9th. DECEMBER ;—The hon. Mr. Rohivi Kumar Choudhury, Minister for 
F.ducatioH, submitted this morning his resignation from the Cabinet to the Premier. 

Notices of five no-confidence motions against the present Ministry were 
submitted by members of various groups before the commencement of the Assemhly 
this morning. When the House met, the PrtttiUr, being called upon by the Speaker 
to make a statement on the extraordinary situation created by the resignation of 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, announced his decision to tender the resignation 
of his Cabinet on December 12. Mr. Choudhury did not attend the session to-day. 

The House granted leave to three of the no-confidence motions against the 
Ministry being moved. These motions stood in the names of Mr. N, K, 
Dutta, (Indian tea plantings), Mr. Bepin Behari Dan (scheduled caste) and Mr. 
Lalit Mohan Kar (Independent Hindu). The House adjourned till December RJ. 
Resignation of Cabinet 

13th DECEMBER ;—When the Assembly met this morning. Sir M, Saadullah, 
the Premier, announced that he had tendered the resignation of his Cabinet. He 
referred to his statement made on last Tuesday and informed the House that in view 
of the resignation of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhiiri, he had decided that the whole 
Cabinet should resign on account of joint responsibility. As intended, he could not 
submit the resignation yesterday as the Governor, who was now touring the interior of 
the Assam frontier, could not be informed in due course. The (lovernor, he added, was 
expected to have reached Shillong yesterday, but according to the latest infoimatioa 
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he was retununfz: to the capital on December 15. In view o£ the absence of the 
Governor, he liad sent in the rcBij^nation to the Chief Secietaiy yestciday and the 
matter was still pcndint^. He informed the Honso that, as the Ministry was not 
functioning, they were not going to take i*art in any discussion in the House 
to-day. As the prorogation order from the Governor liad not yet been received. 
Sir Saudullah asked the Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m. 

VoTK OF “No Confidenok” Tarskd 

Mr. G. N. Banloloi then made a statement on the alleged lathi charge by 
the t>olice on student demonstralors at Gauhati, whereafter the House took up 
consideration of the motion of no-confidence in the Saadullah Ministry, moved by 
Mr. Naba Knmar JJvfto. 

Before the motion was taken up, Sir A/. Saadullah stated that as his Ministry 
had resigned and was not functioning his j arty was not going to take part in 
the discuHsioiifl. He thereafter withdrew from the House along with other 
members of his I’arty. 

Mr. A. Whitfakrr^ Leader of the European Group, also infoimcd the House 
that members of his Tarty were not particij)aling in the debate as they were not 
sure whether a ‘no-confidence’ motion could be moved now in view of the fact 
that the Ministry had already resigned. 

Besides tlie mover, Mr. Qojrinalh BorJoloi, Leader of the Oitposilion, Mr. 
liavinafh Das, former Minister, Mr. Jatianti Marathi, sjioke in RUp}H)rt of the 
resolution whicli was adopted by tlie House without any oppOBilion after about 
fifteen minutes’discussion. 

f^USPENSION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

By a proclamation issued from f:?liillong on the 25th. December 1941, His 
Excellency tlie Governor of Assam suspended the constitution in the I’rovince 
and took upon himself the administration thereof under Section fill of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The following is the text of the Communique 
issued from the Government House on the Hoth. December :— 

The hon. Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Baadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, 
having received on the filh December, the resignation of one of his colleagues, 
Mr. llohini Kumar Chaudliuri, tendered his own resignation and that of his 
whol(3 Cabinet to His Excellency the Governor, on the 12th December last. On 
tlie 13th i‘ccember a no-confidence motion was carried in the Assembly against 
the Ministry by 50 votes to nil. Those who voted in favour of the motion included 
Mr. Ilohiui Kumar (.’haudhuii and two Parliamcutnry tSecrctaiits. On his returji 
from lour, on the Ifith December, His Excelldicy saw Bir Muliammad and 
requested him and his colleagues, excelling Mr. Uohini Kumar Chaudhiiri, to 
carry on with tlieir duties until he could make other airangemeuts. He accepted, 
the resignation of Mr. Itohini Kumar Chaudliuri. 

‘i’hc Governor at once sought to find a Minisliy which could command a 
stable majority in the J^egislature. In doing so, he kept before him the paraiiiount 
necessity of ensuring that any IMinistry which he selected should be in a position 
to prosecute to the lull all mcasuies necessitated by the war situntion. His 
Excellency invited Mr. Gopinalh Bardoloi. ]..ender of the Congress Party, to assist 
him in the foimntion of an alternative Ministry. JMr. Baidoloi infoimed the 
Governor that lie was unable to lake ofiice, but slated that lie was prepared to 
Buiiport Mr, Bohiiii Kumar C’haiidhnri and his Giou]>, should they take ollice. He 
made it clear, however, that his su]>j)ort so far as the war was coiicerncd would be 
severely limited. His Excellency then sent for Mr. llohini Kumar Chaudhiiri who 
hod informed him that lie had become the leader of a party of 26 members of the 
Assembly. 

A discussion with Mr. Chaudhiiri made it indisputably clear that a Ministry 
formed by him with the eonditioiuil support of the Cougress Tarty above referred to, 
could not be a stable one and that the instability would be most prominent in 
any matter which afiected the war. His Excellency had to inform Mr. Chaudliuri 
that he was not satisfied with his inospecls of commanrliiig a stable majority, and 
would theicfore be unable to ask him to take ofiice. Ulic only other i>arty with 
a substantial following in the House was that of Bir Muhammad Baadullah, who 
bad just been defeated on a no-confidence motion. Anxious to exhaust eveiy 
possibility of forming a Ministry, Bis Excellency llierefore sent for Bir Muhammad, 
But it became on examination abiiudniitly clear that whatever might be the 
]:eoiientation of votes in the futiiie, Bir Muhammad could not command a majority 
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yiiih v^bich he could immediately face the IjeRiBlature, a test which it was clearly 
desirable, if not essential, that a Ministry formed under such circumstances should 
undergo. That possibility therefore failed. 

Finally the (lovernor considered carefully the possibilily of forming a small 
“All Party” Cabinet, whose main object would be to conduct the administration 
for the purpose of and during the war. An examinatio.n of this nossibility, however, 
soon made it very clear that no such Ministry could be foimed in the present 
position of parties, and he had therefore to reject this alternative. Having explored 
all alternative possibilities, be had no choice, but with the utmost reluctance, to 
bring into force the lu'ovisions of Section Oil of the Constitution Act. He has 
therefore issued the necessary 1‘roclamation under that Section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the Province. Whenever he is satisfied that a 
Ministry is available, commanding the confidence of the Legislature and willing 
to assume the rcHi)On8il)ilities of oHice and prepared to take its full part in the 
prosecution of the war, he will not hesitate to revoke the ProclanuUion. 

IMr. BAUIiOLOl S I^TATEMF.NT 

The following statement on the Assam Congress Parly’s position in respect of 
tlie ])olitic.al devcloiuuenls in tlie province was issued by Mr. (/, N. BarJoloi^ ex- 
Premier and Leader of the Assam Assembly, on the 22iid Doconiher ; 

During the I'ast three weeks the political situatioii in Assam and the attitude 
of the Congress Party in the Legislature in particular have 1)C(mi the subject of so 
auch confusion, speculation and misunderstanding that 1 consider it necessary to 
issue the following statement : — 

•J be many acta of commission and omission by the last Ministry of Sir Mohammad 
Sandulla, f)arlicularly in reference to the Land Development scheme, University Bill, 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, the Census and other matters have stirred the public 
mind of Assam to such deptlis that the Congress M. L. A.’s who had abstained from 
attending the Assembly during the last 12 months had to face hostile criticisms 
for their failure to do their duty as Assembly members. Many of the Con¬ 
gress membeiB in the Assembly, for reasons of health or other difficulties, were 
either prevented from offering satyagraha or would not re offer satyagraha. 
The question that confronted us was whether these M. L. A.’s should continue 
their inactivity or should be allowed to resume their parliamentary activity. 
'^I’he offer of satyagraha being purely one of individual choice based on i)cr- 
Bonal conviction the Congress Party and the President of the Provincial 
Congress after consultation with the Itistrict C/Oiiimittee, came to the conclusion 
that such members as did not offer satyagralia for one reason or the other and 
would be outside the jails slvould be allowe<l to attend the Assembly and participate 
in the discussions on the subjects mentioned above. 'Ihe I’arliamentary fc^nb- 
C-ommittcc was accordingly moved and permission was accorded to them to attend 
tlie whole session. 

For a long time we had been hearing that all was not wtU in the Cabinet of 
feir Saadulla. In the House, however, w'e w'ere completely disillusioned ; we found 
that they presented a united front to our sallies and attacks just as any com])Osite 
group would do. Wo were therefore Bur])ri.sed to find on December 9 at about 
10 a. m. that Mr. Bohiiii Kumar Chaudhuri, the Education Minister, had 
resigned. On the 9th instant, an incident in the nature of indiscriminate assault on the 
Btudents at Gaiihati had taken place and it left us thinking whether this incident 
had something to do with the sudden, resignation. But in tlie House, the Premier 
stated that Mr. R. K. Chaudhuri did not assign any reason for his resignation. 
Bir M. Baadiilla also told the House that he would tender resignation of his 
Cabinet on the 12th when the Governor was to come back to Bhillong, and 
would, therefore, not take any part in the proceedings. On the same day, at noon 
time, Mr. Chaudhuri wrote to me to say, “As many as 22 members of the 
Assembly, including most of the non-CongresB members of the Congress Coslition 
Party have accepted my leadership for forming a Ministry and I expect that 
more members—Hindus and Muslims—will join us soon, We agree to follow the 
Congress policy and programme in the Legislative Assembly, exeejiting as regards 
war measures just like in Bind.” And he requested me “to kindly obtain necessary 
formal permission from the Congress High Command”, and added, “I assure you 
that should the Cotigress decide to accept office, I shall bo too pleased to make 
room for them.” 

I should state in this connection that the non-Congress Coalition Group of our 
Party bad formed a separate party of their own following our resignation in 1941, 
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The impending;? resitiimtioii of the MiniHlry niinouiiced l)y Sir M. Saadulla, 

and the letter of Mr. B. K. Chaiidhuri waa considered by me to be of too 

important a nature to be diaciiHscd by an ordinary party ineclin^. 1 accordin{*ly 
decided on aeciirinii: the advice of the J'rcsident of the Assam Congress Committee 
and of Mr. U. C. Baniah, the outgoing A. P. C. C. l^resident, as well as of Lr. 
Bhubaneswar Baruah, the President of the (Jauhati 1>, C. C., before taking any 
decision on this important matter. 1 should also point out that the (Jeneral 
Secretary of the Provincial Congress, Mr. S. B.. Dutta and Mr. B. N. Banna 
were both present at the meeting as Assembly members. After prolonged 
discussions, the overwhelming majority decided that, it Mr. llohini Kumar 

Chaudhuri formed a Ministry, the party would lend support in carrying out 

mensiires consistent with the Congress policy and programme, excej)tfng war 
measures ; but that freedom to offer satyagraha as directed by Mahatma Gandhi 
should remain. 'Ihe meeting wanted me to secure permission from the Parliame.- 
tary Bnb-Coramittee for the above decision. I accordingly met Manlana Abnl 

Kaiam Azad, the Congress President, at Calcutta and also iufornicd hy wire 
other members of the Sub-Committee. According to his advice, we discuHsed (lie 
matter at a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee on l>ecernber 14 and 
15, Subsequently, 1 received further instructions from the Bub-Committee as a 
result of which 1 nm now' in a position to announce that, if a new Ministry is 
formed, the Congress Party would not oppose it so long as Government would he 
carried on the basis of the Congress policy and programme excepting war 

measures. It is also open to such members of our Party to offer satyagraha as 
would like to do so. 

For better elucidation of llie Congress standpoint. 1 desire to mention that 
(1) our Party will function as an independent group and would not sit hehiiid 

the 'Preasury Benches ; (2) will not take part in the actual forming of the Ministry 

(3) and after the Ministry is formed onr party would not oppose it as the party 
of Mr. R. K. Chaudhuri has given an undertaking to carry on the Congress policy 
and programme except for war measures. 

1 further state for the information of the public that the Progressive 
Nationalist Party, of which Mr. llohini Kumar Chaudhuri is the TiCader, has 
given us the further assurauce of the manner in which it would carry on the 
Congress programme to my satisfaction. 

In my interview with the Governor on December 17, 1 clearly e.xplained the 
attitude of our Party on the whole situation us explained above.' 

I understand that the Governor gave an interview to Mr. Chandliuri, Leader 
of the Progressive Nationalist Party. It is not of much interest to me what the 
Governor may be doing regarding the formation of a Minictry ; but it seems clear 
that the Governor cannot retain the Ministry of Bir M. Baadnlla who have 
resigned and against whom a ‘no-confidence’ motion hss been carried by 50 
members in a House of 1U7. I also note that if the Governor acts with regard 
for the India Government Act and democratic ]>iinci|)leH he cannot disallow a 
Ministry from coming into existence simply beennso it has to exist on the snfirage 
of the Congress Party, which is not prepared to give support to war etlbrts. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Lahore—Ist. to 5th. Dec. 1941 

iVickiioy’s Council Expansion 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the Ist December 1941 when an unsuccessful attempt to raise a 
discussion on the exiunsioii of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, through an 
adjournment motion, was made. 

Sardar Lai Sivgh (Independent) sought the leave of the House to move 
adjournment of the business to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
iroportaiice, namely “the intense discontent amongst the Sikhs caused by the nou- 
incluBiou of a Bikh member in the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy,” 
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Opposing the motion, Sir Sikandcr Hynt Khav, the Premier, categorically 
denied that he had any hand in the appointment of the new members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, and said that if he had been consulted he would 
have been the first to suggest that a suitable Sikh should be appointed. He 
referred to the controversy which had raged in this connection for a long time, 
and said that not only he but his colleagues as well had denied that there was 
any question of supporting any individual or community. 

After hearing the Premier, the Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

The Speakar also ruled out adjournment motions relating to the arrest 
and detention of Syed Habib, editor of a local Vernacular daily and the imposition 
of a punitive police tax on the IMuslim residents of Lahore city. 

The House referred to a select committee the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Salary and Allowances of Members) Bill which sought to fix an annual salary of 
Ks. 2.5CX3 for each member. 

The Assembly also passed the Colonisation of Government Lands (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented the first instalment of supple¬ 
mentary estimates aggregating to Rs. 78,31,700. 

Control of Electrki Supply Companies 

?n<l. DECEMBER ^Vhcn the House took up consideration of the Punjab 
^'leetricity Emergency powers Bill to day, which seeks to enable the (Jovernment to 
assume possession and control of electric sii])ply undertakings in an emergency, 8ir 
Uokiil Chand Narmig (Indeiieudent) raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra 
\ires of the provincial TiCgisluture, and he sought the ruling of the Ghair. He 
said that, under He< tion JOO of the (Jovernment of India Act, 1935, the Bill could 
not be dealt with i)y tlie ]U'Ovincial Legislature as electric supply companies in the 
Punjab, being corporations, fell ufid(*.r Item 33 of the Central List.. The Provincial 
Legislature, he added, had no jurisdiction to deal with a subject which Avas reserved 
to tJie (Central Government. 

The J^remier said that the Government had brought forward the measure in 
the interest of the eojisumors. They were merely seeking to regulate the supidy 
of electricity in an emergency. 3he Government liad much wider i)Owers under the 
Defence of India Rules to take ])Ossession of electric supply companies and 
they had rc<‘ciitly exercised that power in the case of Rawali>indi Electric 8u]q>ly 
('Oinpany. 

The Advocated General, ]Mr. Sahrm, said that the Bill did not deal with the 
regulation and winding up of companies, nor did it seek to amend the Company 
Law. He maintained that the Bill was not ultra vires and that the Provincial 
Legislature was eompeteut to deal w’ith it. 

The ^i»eakcr said tliat, in view of the in]>ortance of the question raised, he 
wanted to study the various legal aspects before giviiig his ruling. 
Consideration of the Bill was, therefore, postponed and the House adjourned 
till Thursday. 

Preservation of Communal Harmony 

4lh. DECEMBER :—A non-oflicial resolution requesting the Government to 
adopt efi'ective ndmitiistrativc mrasnres and, if necessary, to undertake fresh 
legislation to deal with the activities of “mischievous elements in the ])opulation 
wno are seeking to create panic or public alarm or promote communal strife” was 
discussed this afternoon. 

Mr. F. Ft'w (Anglo-Indian Ministerialist) moving the resolution, said that 
in view of the international situation it was imperative that they should take 
steps to check activities winch were bo- nd to ])rove a menace and danger to the 
))eace of the I’rovinci;. He drew the attention of the House to the refusal of the 
Madura Municipality to give facilities for training technicians in its workshops and 
said that such a thing should not he allowed to be repeated in this Province. 

Sardar Santvkh Suigh, Leader of the Opposition, opposing the resolution, said 
that the Government enjoyed amjde powers under the Defence of India Act to deal 
with any emergency. The enhanced powers which the Government wished to take 
now were intended to curb the activities of the Opposition and it would be suicidal 
to give further powers to the Government. He alleged that if there was any 
communal strife, the Government were responsible for it and referred in this 
connection to the activities of Ministers. 
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Tho Speahr, interveninj?, said that the conduct of Ministers could not be dis¬ 
cussed except through a substantive motion, 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Piemier, participating in the debate, congratulated 
Mr. Few on bringing forward the resolution and appealed to the House to judge it 
on its merits. It was the duty of everybody, lie said, to remove communal strife 
and replace it by a harmonious atmosphere. 'J’here existed, however, an atmosphere 
in the province in which some people wished to exploit communal slogans and to 
check their activities, the Government would use any wea]>oii in their armoury, but 
if they found that they did not have suflicient powers they would ask for more. 
The Premier added that Mr. Few had rightly pointed out that they were passing 
through critical times and that the activities of mischief-mongers must be checked. 

Ileferring to the criticism of the way in which the (hivernmeut had exercised 
their powers, Sir t?ikandcr said that they had acted judioiouBly in the use of tlie 
existing powers and he could say that they had not arrested a large number of 
persons who were on the border line. In conclusion, the rremicr assured the 
House that the aim of the Government was to bring about a harmonious 
atmosphere as quickly as ])OR8ibIe and he appealed to every J’uiijahi to strive to 
achieve that ideal. He suggeeted that all controversies sliould he hushed, at least 
for the duration of the war, and they should all work for final victory. 

After four hours’discussion in which more than a dozen members participated, 
Mr. Few’s resolution was carried by 70 votes to 17. 

Control op Wheat rjiicics 

The House then proceeded to discuss Chandhri Mahomod Kuiisain’s resolution 
recommending to the Government to convey to the Government of India, the 
Assembly’s emphatic protest against the low level of wh.eat prices at wiiich the 
Government of India have exiiressed their intention to institute control and 
further to convey to the Government of India the Assembly’s eonsidered view that 
in order properly and adequately to safeguard the iuteiest of the grower, the duty 
on the import of foreign wheat should be restored to its previous level from 
April next.” 

Supplementary Demanuh 

5lh. DECEMBER i—Thc Assembly held a brief sitting this afternoon and voted, 
without much diBciission, supplementary estimates nggregntiug to lIs. 77 70,8(10. 
I'hesc included Bs. 7,‘2‘27/dOO in respect of civil works and Ivs. IJO.OOU for war 
durbars of His Excellency the Governor. 

tSir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, rxplaineil that the cslimatos for civil 
works included a sum of over its. 70 lakhs contrihufcil by the Government of 
India. 

When the Finance Minister moved the demand for Ks. in respect of 

police, Sardar hal Shiah (Independent) raised debate by means of a cut to draw 
the attention of the Government towards what he al!cg(?cl to be “regular terrorisation 
of villagers and atroctities committed by the I'olice in the village of Jethuk and 
Chaoke in Ludhiana district in May last”. 

Malik Khizar IJayat Khan, Minister for rublic Works, who is in charge of the 
Police Department, pointed out that the Government had received representations 
from the public of the locality that a gang of dacoits haircreated n reign of terror 
in the ilaqa. Special police were deputed and on investigation it was found that 
the dacoits were being harboured by CongrcHsmcn and that Midha, the leader of 
the gang, was a brother of the Secretary of a Congress Committee in one of the 
two above-mentioned villages. U’he Minister said that according to police reports 
unlicensed arms were recovered from the houses of some Congressmen and he 
regretted that those who professed the creed of non-violence should harbour 
criminals and keep arms. 

The cut was rejected without a division and the demand was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Working Committee—Wardha—3rd. to 6th. November 1940 

A meeting of the AVorking Committee was held at Wardha from November 3 
to C), 11)40. 'J’Jie members present were Maulana A bill Kalam Apd, Sarojini 
Naidn, Vallabhbhai I’atel, Kajagopalachariar, liajciidra Ih’asad, Bhiilabhai J. Desai, 
Jamnalal Baja], Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. Kripalani, 
B. rattal)hi Sitramayya and Harekrnshna Mehtab were ]>resfint by speeial invitation. 

Gandhiji attended the sittings of the Working Committee. U'he Committ^ 
disciissed with Gandhiji the next step in the campaign of individual civil 
disobcditMiee. 

'J'he Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

CONCaiKSS 1^\RTY IN TllK CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

In view of the necessity to opimsc the Bill introduced by the Government of 
India to finance the war, the Working Committee request the Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings 
relating to the Bill. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

Gandhlji's Statements 

1—First Stit in the Campaion ok Individual Civil Disobedience 

1 have had three days’ disenssion with the Working Committee. During it, 

1 unfolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it. 
Although I have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the 
first step without consultation with the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-workers with one, through the mind 
and tlic heart, 'riiere is no other way to enfore.e discipline or obedience to 
instmetions. I must admit that it was not plain sailing for me. There ^was 
stubborn dissent from two members. 1 tried hard to carry conviction to them 'but 
1 fear I failed. They will, however, yield obedience so far as it is possible for 
them for the sake of cliscijdino. The dillVrencc of opinion solely centred round 
the quantity of civil disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

1 disclose this part of the disiuission to show that my plan will fall short 
of the expectations of those whom the dissenters rei)rcKent. I would simply say 
to them : Wait ])atiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the 
best of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels .against 
it yon will serve tlio cause by seceding and educating the ])Cople along your own 
lines. That woiiM be straiglit, brave and stimulating in tliat the people will learn 
to appraise the value of difl'erent methods. You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the ollicial programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether one 

\»evBon offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 

as they may he called upon to do. 

The plan is sim])ly this. Direct action will be conTmenced by Shri Vinoba 
Bhave and for the time being confined to him only. And since it is to bo confined 
to individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted 
by him as to exclude others directly or indirectly. But since it is concerned with 

freedom of speech, the ])ublic will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 

cither to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a 
crime to listen to him or read anything written by him. But I think and believe 
that they do not want to invite any trouble though they hold themselveB in 
readiness to cope with every trouble that may face them. 

I have discussed with Shri Vinova various ))lanB so as to avoid all unnecessary 
friction or risks. The idea is to make all action as strictly bon-violent as is 
humanly possilile. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it would be effective. One man’s non-violent action 
would be despised and ridiculed by the non-believer in it. Jn truth while the 
effect of a given violent action can he reduced to mathematical terras, that of 
non-Yiolent action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
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have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to present an example of 
unadulterated non-violence remains to be seen. 

Wlio is Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-fj;raduate having left college after my return to India in 
1910. He is a Sanskrit scholar. Ho joined the Ashram almcst at its inception. 
He was among the first members. In order to better qualify himself he took 
one year's leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And practically at the 
same hour at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it 
without notice. 1 had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has 
taken part in every menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. 
Thougn he has a marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted 
the largest part of his time to s])inning in which he has sitecialised as very few 

have. He believes in universal spinning being the central activity which will 

remove the iioverty in the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a born 
teacher, he has been of the utmost assistance to Asha Devi in her development of 
the scheme of education through handicrafts. 

Shri Vinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft. It 
is original in conception. He has made scoffers realise that spinning is the 
handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 

education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hilherto 

unknown possibilities. For ])erfect spinning probably he has no rival in all India. 

He has abolished every trace of uiitouchabilily from his heart. He believes in 
communal unity with the same j)asHion that 1 have. In order to know the best 
of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. He therefore 
learnt Arabic. Ho found this study necessary for cultivating a living contact with 
the Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 

He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifice at 
his bidding. He is responsible for ])rodu(:ing a young man who has dedicated 
himself to the service of lepers. Though an utter stranger to medicine, this 
worker has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is 
now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his labours. 
He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treament of lepers, Vinoba 
was for years the director of the Mahila Ashram in Wardba. His devotion to the 
cause of Haridranarayan took him first to a village near Wnrdha and now he has 
gone still further and lives in Paiinar, five miles from Wardha from where he has 
established contact with villagers through the disciples he has trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the i)olitical independence of India. Be is an 
accurate student of History. But he believes that real independcucc of the villagers 
is impossible witliout the constructive iirogrammc of which ‘khadi’ is the centre. 
He believes that ‘cliarklia’ is the most suitable outwanl symbol of non-violence 
which has bec:orae an integral piart of his life. He has taken an acti^^e part in the 
})revious Sytyagralia camj)aigns. He has never been in the limelight on the ]>olitical 
platform. With many co-w’orkers, he believes that silent constructive w'ork with 
civil disobedience in the background is far more effective than the already heavily 
crowded political platform. And he thoroughly believes that non-violent resistance 
is impossible without a heart-belief in and juactice of constructive work. 

Vinoba is an out and out war resistor. But lie respects equally with his own 
the conscience of those who whilst not being out and out war resisters have yet 
strong conscientious objection to iiarticipation in the present war. Though Vinoba 
represents both the tyj^es, I may want to select another who will represent only one 
type, namely, conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

It was necessary to introduce Vinoba at length to the public in order to 
justify my choice. This will i)erha]iB be the last civil disobedience struggle which 
1 shall have conducted. Naturally I would want it to be as flawdcss as it can be. 
Moreover, the Congress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable embarrassment 
to the Government consistently w'ith its own existence. For that reason loo, i had 
to strive to produce the highest quality inespectivc of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as I must if we do not represent the Congress, let alone 
the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do not give 
us full-hearted coojjeration which is ceaseless prosecution of the Constructive 
Programme. It is not vocal co-operation tliat is leqnircd. It is co-operaton in 
work that is needed. The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal progress 
in spinning, complete disappearance of untouchability and increasing friendliness 
between the communities and an increasing sense of justice in every walk of life. 
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Unless rock bottom justice and equity pervade society, surely there is no 
non-violent atmosphere. Above all there should be no (*ivil disobeclierice but what 
is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation binding on every 
Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no coo})eration. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then challenged. 
And I can say with conlidcncc that if the full-hearted eo-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of frccnlom of sj)ce(*h be decided in our favour 
but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take me at my 
word. They will have lost nothing and will find that they liad contributed greatly 
to the movement of freedom through truthful and non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow—the right 
to preach against war as war or narticipaticin in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretention that to all intents and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much 
a dependency in fact as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and death cannot be won by impressed levies however large. They may win 
if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un¬ 
adulterated non-violenee. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non¬ 
violence through non-violent means. tSo when we probe the issue deep enough 
we discover that it is a matter of life and death for ns. If we vindicate that right 
all is well with us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Bwaraj through 
non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war- 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the British. The Congress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. Wc want to tell the peo)>le of India that if they 
will win Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily with 
Britain in the ])ro8ecution of the war. 

This right of ])reaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to fight against the denial. Therefore while that right will be 
exercised only by those wliom I may select for the purpose, all the other activities 
of the Congress will continue as before unless the Government interfere with 
them. 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much imjiortanee to quality, 
I do not offer civil resistance myself. I have already sunl tliat unlike as on 
previous occasions I do not wish to do so for the very good reason that my 
imprisonment is likely to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities than 
anything else the C’ongrcss can do. J want also to remain outside to 
cope with the contingency that may arise. My going to jail my be 
interpreted as a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow suit. They will 
not easily distinguish between my act and speech. Lastly 1 do not know how 
things will shape. I myself do not know the next step. I do not know the 
Government plan. I am a man of faith. My reliance is solely on God. One 
step is enough for me. 'J'he next He will make clear to me when the time for 
it comes. And who knows that I shall not be on instrument for bringing 
about peace not only between Britain and India but also between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for vanity by those who 
believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than the fact that I am 
penning these lines. 


2.—“Harijan” and the Notice of the Press Adviser 


On the 18th. instant, the Editor of “Harijan" received the following notice 
from the District Magistrate’s Office, Poona 


I am directed by Government to advise you that no account of incidents 
leading up to Batyagraha by Vinoda Bhave and no leport of his speeches or any 
subsequent developments should be published without previous reference to the 
Chief Press Adviser, Delhi. 


“I would like to bring to your notice that this is in your own interest to 
avoid prosecution under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules." 
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Thereupon I entered into correspondcnee with H. E. the Viceroy. Correspon¬ 
dence is still going on but it is necessary for me to take a decision to-day for, 
if I did not, there may be waste of public money. In view of the reply hitherto 
received I have no course left open but to suspend publication of “Harijan”. 
“Harijan Bandhu” and “Harijan Sevak”. I cannot function freely 1 have to send 
to the Press Adviser at New Delhi every line I write about Satya^raha. It is true 
that the notice is only advisory and that therefore I am not hound to act up to 
it. But the consequence of disregard of advice is also stated in the notice. I have 
no desire to risk a yuoseciition against the Editors. The three weeklies have been 
conducted in the interest of truth and therefore of nil parties concerned. But I 
cannot serve that interest if the editing has to l)e done under threat of yirosecution. 
Liberty of the Press is a dear privilege apart from the advisability or otherwise 
of Civil Disobedience. The Government have shown their intention clearly by 
the i)roBecution of bhri Vinoba lihave. I have no comjdaint to make 
against the prosecution. It was an iue.vitahle result of his defiance of 
the Defence of India Uules. But the liberty of the Press stands on a 
different footing. 1 am unable to reconcile myself to the notice which, 
although in the nature of advice, is in reality an order whose infringe¬ 
ment will carry its own coiiscqntiuc. J am sorry to have to disappoint the un- 
mcrouB readers of the three wetklies. Next week I shall be able to let the public 
know’ whether it is to he merely a Huspension or an indefinite stopping of the three 
weeklies. 1 shall still hope that it will be merely a 8nB]>ension and that my fear 
will prove to be groundless. But should it prove otherwise I may inform the 
public that fc^atyagraha is independent of yiress advertisement. If it is real it carries 
with it its own momentum and I believe the present Satyagraha to be very real. 
It will go on. I will not be provoked into any hasty action. 1 am still not ready 
with the next move. But as 1 have said in my previous slatemeiit, every act of 
Civil Disobedience is complete in itself. This yiress notice shows how effective it 
has been. Every act of rey>ression adds strength to the reality. Katyagraba thrives 
on repression till at last the repressor is tired of it and the object of Hatyagraha 
is gained. Whether, therefore, I take the next step or not and when T take it is 
a matter of no coiisiquence to the public. l.et those who symyiatliise with it follow 
implicitly the instruclions, I have issued. 1 believe, aud my belief has been tested 
repeatedly, that a thought deliberately thought and controlled is a y)OW'er greater than 
speech or writing and any day greater than steam which is husbanded and control¬ 
led. We see the latter every day carrying incredible weights, even across steep 
precipices. Thought y^ower overcomes much greater obstacles and easily carries 
greater weights. But let me give a y.unctical hint to the non-believer in the y)ower 
of thought, husbanded and controlled. Let everyone become his own walking 
newBy)aper and curry the good news from mouth to mouth. Ihis does not mean 
what boys used to do in the ytast, viz., trumpeting about of bits of news. The 
idea here is of my telling my neighl)Our what I have authentically heard. This 
no Government can overtake or suyjyacss. It is tlie cheayiest iicwBy)ayier yet 
devised and it defies the wit of Goverunieut however clever it may be. liCt these 
walking newspayjcrs be sure of the news tlicy give. They should not indulge in 
any idle gossip. They should make sure of tlic source of information and they 
will find that the public get all the iuloimation that they need without opening 
their morning newsy)ay)er which, they should know, will contain garbled one 
sided information and therefore, not worth the trouble of reading. For-it may 
be that even the public statements such as I am now isBuiug may also be 
stopped. It is the condition of life under an autocratic Government whether 
foreign or indigenous. 

Sevagram. 24^ 10’1940, 

3—Valedictory Statement (‘ Harlian”) 

You must have seen through roy j)resB notice that the publication of 
"Harijan” and the other two weeklies had been suspended. In it, I had expressed 
the hope that the suspension might be only for a week. But I see that the hope 
had no real foundation. I shall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect 
you too will miss them. The value 6f those talks consisted in their being a 
faithful record of my deey)e8t thoughts. Such exyDression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosyihere. As 1 have no desire to offer civil disobedience, T cannot write freely. 
As the author of satyagraha 1 cannot, consistently with my professions, 
suppress the vital part of myself for the sake of being able to write on permissible 
subjects such as the constructive programme. It would be like dealing with 
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the trunk without the head. Tiic whole of the constructive programme is to me 
an expression of non-violence. I would be denying myself if I could not preach 
non-violence. For that would be the meaning of submission to the latest 
ordinance. The Buspensioii must, therefore, continue while the gagging lasts. 
It constitutes a satyagralii’s respectful protest against the gag. Is not Satyagraha 
giving an ell when an inch is asked for by tlic wrong-doer, is it not giving the 
cloak also when only the coat is demanded ? It may be asked why this 
reversal of the ordinary ])rocess ? The ordinary yu-ocess is based on violence. 
If my life were regulated by violence in the last resort, I would refuse to give 

an inch lest an ell might be asked for. I would be a fool if 1 did otherwise. 

But if my life is regulated by non-violence, I should be prepared to and actually 
give an ell when an inch is asked for. By so doing I produce on the usurper a 
strange and even pleasurable sensation . He would also be confounded and would 
not know what to do with me. Bo much for the ‘enemy’. I having made uj) 
my mind to surrender every non-essential, gain greater strength than before to die 
for the defence and ])rcRCTvation of what 1 hold to be essential. J was therefore 
wu'ongly accused by my critics of having advised cowardly surrender to Nazism 
by Englishmen when I suggcHted that they should lay down external arms, let 
the Nazis overrun Britain if they dare, but develop internal strength to refuse to 
sell themselves to the Nazis. Full surrender of non-essenials is a condition 
precedent to accession of internal strength to defend the essential by dying. 

But I am not writing this to convert the English to my view. I am 

writing this to suggest to you that my surrender to the framers of the gagging 
ordinance is an ohjec.t-lcHson to you, the Header, in satyagraha. If yon will 

quietly work out in your own life the implications of the lesson, you will then 
not need the weekly aid from the written word in ‘*Haiijau." Even without 
your weekly “Harijan” you will know how 1 shall myself work out the full 
implications of giving an ell when an inch is wanted. A correspondent pleads 
with me that on no account should I suspend “Harijan”, for he says his non¬ 
violence is sustained by the weekly food he gets therefrom. If he has really done 
BO, then this self-imposed restraint should teach him more than a vapid conti¬ 
nuation of weekly “liarijan” 

Wnrdha, 7-11-1940, 

4.—The Contemplated Fast 

T have been receiving numerous telegrams asking me not to undertake 
the conlemplated fast. Almost all of the telegrams are from friends who are 
concerned about my health and who think that if I am alive I can still render 
useful service to the country. There are one or two bitterly criticising mo and 
telling mo that fasting has no place in the politics of the country and that it 
disturbs the political atmosphere and impairs the efliciency of opposition to the 
government in the fight for freedom. 1 wish to thank both the friends and 
the crilics. The members of the Working Committee and I also had a long 
discussion over the contemplated fast. 

In view of the extension of individual civil disobedience the idea of the fast 
naturally remains in abeyance. But I must say nothing that I liave heard has 
dislodged me from the position I have consistently held about the relevancy and 
propriety of fast in all walks of life including the political. I admit that is a 
new weapon. 1 admit also that the use of that weapon is not open to any but 
specialists even as the use of wea]>on of civil disobedience is not open to every 
body. But the use of civil disobedience is open only to those who arc aualified 
for it. The use of fasting requires infinitely larger qualifications. I hold that I 
possess those qualifications. I have had Ood-given opi)ortunitieB of training myself 
in this direction consciously since 1907, that means 34 years. But it cannot be 
taken mechanically. It can only be taken in obedience to the promptings of an 
unseen power, call it the inner voice, God or whatever other name you like to give 
to that power. I have mentioned the possibility of fasting because something within me is 
prompting me to it. I am myself fighting against it. I know that however willing the 
spirit may be the flesh is weak. I know that being unable to drink an adequate 
quantity of water during fasting it becomes almost unbearable specially in the 
initial stages. But however weak the fiesh may be I know that the weakness can 
be conquered when that unseen power dominates me to the exclusion of every 
other force. That feeling has not yet come to me and until it does naturally there 
will be no fast. If it does come I shall myself feel powerless to listen to the 
kindly intervention of friends or the anger of fierce critics. Therefore I will beseech 
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nil to hold themselveB in patience and watch developmentB. Of course, it is open to 
everybody to help me in the crisis through which the country is passing. I have 
shown the numerous ways in which everybody, friend and critic, can help. I have 
no desire to make any elaborate statement indicating the ways in which people can 
help. Having stopped the publication of ‘Harijan’ weeklies I have lost all desire for 
making public statements. This I am compelled to n.ake in order to 
thank numerous inquirers and to allay public anxiety. 

Wardha, 7 11-1940, 


5.—Payment of Fines by Satyagrahis 

A very serious question confronts me in connection with the struggle. In 
many places magistrates have been imposing heavy fines on Civil Resisters, in some 
cases without option of imprisonment. Civil Resisters must not and cannot 
complain of whatever penalty is imposed on them and a Government will always 
take advantage of weaknesses of human nature. Hitherto I have advised that fines 
should not be volutarily iiaid but that authorities must bo left to collect fines by 
distraint. I'ho result during the last struggle was a great deal of heart burning 
and bitterness, q’hose who bought movables or immoval)Ies for a song incurred 
popular ill will. I liope that if Government wish to touch immovable property they 
will not sell but confiscate it. For whenever the struggle ends immovable property 
is bound to be restored to the original owners-the resisters. The late Ilombay 
Government know how dillicnlt it was for them to restore to the resisters the im¬ 
movable properties that had changed hands. I have however discovered what may 
be termed a llaw in the reasoning that I bad applied to the iniliction of fines. I 
now feel that even as a resistcr courts imjirionment he is expected to court any other 
form of punishment, i, e. fines. Punishment courted has to be joyfully siiftcred. 
Therefore when fines are imposed and the person fined is able to pay he must do 
so willingly. 'I'he result may naturally be that such a person will bo fined again 
and again. If he persists in his resistance he may have no pro]>erty left. Tins is 
nothing to be wondered at. As a matter of fact it is the essence of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience that the resister becomes indiircrent whether the authorities take away all bis 
proi)erty or not. Therefore all propertied persona who wish to join the struggle 
should do so well knowing that the whole of their property may be taken up by 
the Government. This is a struggle widch has no ending except in suocesB. 'rhere- 
foro those who may be fined should pay cash if they have it. If they have no cash 
and the Government attach their property it should be open to their friends to buy 
the same. This will be an efiective check on the cupidity of those who would 
profit by exploiting others’ loss and there will be no bad blood. One corollary to 
this reasoning is that even as I had declared that every inch of immovable property 
sold or confiscated by the (h:)vernment would have to bo returned to the Resisters 
so will every rupee taken in fines have to be returned to them on the struggle 
ending. It follows of course that those who pay the fines will have to ofler Civil 
Disobedience till they are safely lodged in jail. It follows also that those propertied 
persons who do not wish to run the risk of losing their property must not join 
this struggle. 1 hope however that ]>atriotic people who believe in the eflicacy of 
Civil Resistance will not light shy of losing all the possessions. I^ct them 
remember the words of Seth Jamnalul : “I have long since come to realise that 
much too heavy a price has been and is being paid by the few for 

the enjoyment of wealth and for the apparent safety on life. The price 

paid is the blood of the famishing millions and the manliness of those who should 
be ready to shed their blood for the defence of themselves, their families and 
their country.” 

Seoagram, 10-1-1941, 

0.—In Dll pendence Da y 

I hope tliat every man and woman in India, whether Congressman or other, 
will realise the gravity of the struggle and will resolve on the forthcoming 
Independence Day iiT)on dedicating himself or herself to the service of the counti-y 

in terms of the millions. Hwaraj based on non-violence does not mean mere 

transfer of power. It should mean eomi)lete deliverance of the toiling yet starving 
millions from the dreadful evil of economic serfdom. This can only be attained 
by the propertied few identifying tliemsclves with the millions and by their 
readiness to sacrifice their all for the hitters’ sake. It must be a I)ay of 
fraternisation, abolition of untouchability from our hearts, giving up spirituous 
liquors, self- spinning, and sale and spread of khadi and village industries. Theie 
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is to be no civil disobedience that day. For we must not invite disturbance of 
our ineetinKB and processions, prabhat pheries on that day. The day may begin 
with Prabhat pheries, followed by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening 
there may be processions terminating in public meetings where the pledge may be ex¬ 
plained clause by danse and administered by the Chairman and solemnly accepted 
by the audience. Where there are already restrictions they must be obeyed. From 
such voluntary obedience comes the strength for and the right of civil resistance. 
ll-umu 


Pledge 


“We bclive that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government dc])rives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Pnrna Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“Wc recognise that the most effective way of gaining oiir freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and srlLrciiance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following ])eaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“Wc pledge ourselves anew to the Indcpemh'nce of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is 
attained. 

“Wc believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in ])arlicular, i-cquirc successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, ( ommunal harmony and removal of nntouchability. Wc sliall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste 
or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have 
been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered 
to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system wc have no quarrel with Englislimim, whether oflicials or 
non officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
must be abolished, and Hirulus have to forget those distinctions in their daily 
conduct. Such distiuctious arc a bar to nou-violent <*onduct. Though our religious 
faith may be difl'erent., in our mutual relations we will act as children of mother 
India, bound by common juitioiiality and common political and economic interest. 

“Charklia and Khadi arc an integral part of our coustructivo programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall therefore, sjiiu regularly, 
use for our ]iersonal reiiuiromeiits nothing but Khadi, ami so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a discipUtied observance of Ckingress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to res|)ond to the call of the Gongress, whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India. 

“In view of the fact that individual Givil Disobedience has already commenced 
and that a large number of Gongressmen have already been imprisoned all over 
India, it becomes the ai)ecial duty of every Indian to concentrate with redoubled 
zeal on the constructive programme, without the fulfilment of which no civil 
disobedience, mass or individual, help us to win and retain Swaraj. Goncrctely 
expressed conBtTm*ti\c programme means the univcrsalisation of handspining and 
Khadi and ]H)pnlarisatioii of village industries and village products. We recognise 
that effective spread of non-violence must bring communal harmony and complete 
eradication of nntouchability in every shape and form.” 


7.—ARREST OF THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

Long before his unexpected arrest Maiilana Sahel) had announced that before 
offering Civil Disobedience he would visit Sevagram aiid discuss with me important 
matters affecting the communal question as also such other matters. But it was 
not to be. Non-nopular Uulers do not disc-lose their intentions to the people. They 
allow them to be inferred from their acts. Perhaps it is a legitimate inference 
to draw from Maulana f^aheb’s premature (from the Congress stand-point) arrest 
that they did not want him to meet me. There can be no cause for complaint in 
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this. They may not be expected to consult Congress convenience. But it is proper 
for Congressmen to realise that the rulers have no faith in Congress non-violence. 
Probably they do not consider me to be a knave, but they do consider me to be a 
fool. In BO doing they only follow many others who think that Congressmen fool 
me and that the latter’s nonviolence is but a cloak for hiding their violence, if it 
is not a preparation for it. Our struggle therefore consists in showing that our 
non-violence is neither a cloak to hide our violence or hatred, ror a preparation 
for violence in the near or distant future. Therefore our success depends not upon 
numbers going to jail but on the sum total of the purity and non-violence we are 
able to show in all our activities. Numbers can count only when they are of the 
right type. They will i^ositively harm the movement, if they are of the wrong 
'type. 

For me there is no turning back, whether I have many or very few Satyagra- 
his. I would far rather be regarded as a fool but strong, than as a knave and a 
coward. Though the whole world may repudiate my claim I must repeat that 
the struggle is God-guided. I am but a humble instrument in Uis band. Without 
His guidance, real or imaginary, I should feel utterly impotent to shoulder the 
burden 1 am supposed to be carrying. 

Let me now say how I visualise the struggle. Maulana Saheb having gone, 
there is to be no successor appointed. Every acting President in a province must 
be approved by me. It is not neciessary that there should be one. All representa¬ 
tive Congressmen from members of Village to Provincial Committees are expected 
to be in jail if they are fit and approved by me. If they are not, by reason of 
health or otherwise, they cannot be expected to function except in rare cases and 
that too under my approval. No fresh elections are to take place to replace those 
who will have gone. The idea is ultimately for every Congressman to act on his 
ow-n and be bis own presitleni but no body elso’s. That is the conception of a 
completely non-violent institution or society. Not much direction is required by 
those who have learnt the art of suffering. Every body knows the conditions he 
has to fulfil for acquiring fitness for offering Civil Disobedience. They can be 
easily complied with by any adult who is sound in body and mind. No difficulty 
as to action arises so long as 1 am left free. Eor nobody can resort to direct 
action without my cousent My intention not to court arrest abides but the rulers 
may have a different plan. If it comes, it will be the real time of freedom from 
external control he it ever so nonviolent as also of true test for everyone. 1 am 
not to appoint a successor, 'rhus if I am arrested every one will be under the discip¬ 
line of his or her own conscuence. In theory therefore a time may come when 
millions will be judges of their own fitness to offer Civil Disobedince. 

’Jliis is not a struggle which can be ended quiiikly. We are resisting an 
authority that is in itself struggling to fight for life against a stubborn foe. The 
authority is related to a nation which knows no defeat. Those whose life is in 
danger either readily yield on what they regard as non-essential, or fight to the 
end on what they regard as essential. Its refusal to concede our demand show’s 
that they think that ouv struggle comes under the latter category. Therefore our 
struggle must be coterminous at least with the European. Hence every one who 
offers Civil Disobedience and gets a short term should know that on every release 
he has to repeat Civil Disobedience till the end of the struggle. 

There are two tactics demanding attention. I have already issued a note about 
fines without the option of imprisonment. 

The other is that of not arresting Civil Rcsisters at all. In each case the 
resisters should march on foot in easy stages in the diiection of Delhi. It may be 
even two or three miles per day. The resister will march taking such food as the 
villagers may provide. 

Sevagram, Wardha, 12~1-1941. 

8.—National Flag and Khadi 

I observe that in the Punjab people pay for and wear paper metallic tricolour 
badges. Now the tricolour has merit because of the material, that is, Khadi of 
which it is made and is a symbol of identification with the masses and of non¬ 
violence. Therefore badges must be made of Khadi. Metal and paper badges have 
no value for Congressmen save as superflous decorations. At this time of trial for 
ns all I would expect Congressmen and those who are in sympathy with it to 
observe the necessary rules of conduct. No detail can be regarded as too trifling 
for attention. For an aggregate of details makes a principle. 

Bevagram, 24-1-194J, 

23 
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9.—Letter to All Editors 
Sevagram, January 2S , 1941 

Dear E<Iitor ; 

We have become ao used to the Press p;np; that we hardly know that there 
is n partial paralysis of the press In the name of “war effort” all honest expression 
of opinion, if it is o])posed to war effort as conceived by the official world, is 
effoctively suppressed, unless an enterprisinf? editor or publisher risks the loss of his 
press. Thus my own effort, if my honesty be not (juestioned, is the true effort to 
end all war and therefore in no way anti-British or ]>ro-German. If public opinion 
desired supiiression, the Press would on its own initiative exclude news and opinions 
disliked by the i)ubrK\ But in India the majority of Indian IMitors would gladly 
publish all the news about Satyagraha if there was no gag. 

1 wish to use ]ny case by way of illustration. For the conduct of the 
campaign atid fur the sake even of keeping it within restraint I have to issue 
statements from time to time. During four days two out of three such statements 
were suppressed. The reason assigned was as follows : 

—“/o7/i January 10ft. 

“I am writing tliis to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of 
danunry IJ regarding continuance of the civil disobedience movement was sub¬ 
mitted for press advice by two of the press agencies but was not passed for 
publication. 

“I am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

2 .—*' SS!tb JanuTnj 1041 . 

I am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of January 
9 regarding payment of fines by satyagrahie which was submitted for press advice 
by two of the press agencies was not passed for publication, as being a prejudical 
report containing incitement to carry on anti-war civil disobedience. 

‘‘1 am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

I used to send my statements through the usual news agencies. But when I 
found tliat they were censored, T had to send ray statements to selected newspapers 
and HO they found place in some of them. You can judge for yourself whether 
they were ol)jHcliouHble news. This method of sending statements on chance 
publication is precarious. As I had no intention of extending civil disobedience 
to the special Press laws and ordinances I Btopi)ed the three Harijan weeklies 
whose, chief aim was to propagate non-violence and what is known as the con¬ 
structive programme. I do not want so far as possible to extend the scope of 
civil disobedience beyond the present limit. But I do not know that I can exercise 
that restraint if the Press abdicates its function of ])ubliBhing relevant news. 
3 therefore appeal to the Press not to succumb to the gag but to assert its imlepeii- 
deuce by ])ublisliing all the satyagraha news in its fullness. Of course it is open 
to the editors to ciilhuse and condemn the movement or the statements that may 
he issued. Editors can signify their disapproval of the gag by either publishing 
the olfcnding statcmenls and risking prosecution or even confiscation of the Press 
or by stopping publication of their pa])er8 altogether by way of protest. These 
are only two out of many ways for signifying your disapproval. 

1 observe that the Hiauding Committee of Editors is meeting on the Ist 
proximo. The (kimmittee is expected fearlessly to vindicate the liberty of the 
Press. It must cease to be ihc power it should be if'it submits to suppression 
of free piil)lic opinion. 

1 need hardly draw attention to the fact that in a subject country like India, 
the liberty of the j’less is doubly precious. And your responsibility, if you 
represent British-owned press, is very gieat at the present critical moment in the 
history of this country. 

1 need hardly also draw attention to the fact that I represent un-adulterated 
non-violence whose spread can do nobody any harm. It is false and cruel to 
suggest that I could have anything in common with Nazism of Fascism because I 
hn]>pen to oppose Imperialism. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi, 

30.—BEriA’ TO the “Times of India’s’’ Criticisms regarding the Policy 
OF Non violence. 

Sir. 

Your word to me written so earnestly in your issue of February 7 demands 
a reply. 
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Inspito of your disbelief I must adhere to my faith in the possibility of the 
most deoased nnman nature to respond to non-violence. It is the essence of 

non-violence that it conquers all opposition. That I may not express myself that 
measure of non-violence and the rest may express less is hijihly probable. But 
I will not belittle the power of non-violence or distrust the Eiihrer’s capacity 

to respond to true non-violence. 

The illustrations you have cited in support of your dis-belief are all 

unhappy because wholly inapplicable. A man is not necessarily non-violent 
because he lays down arms. The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians and the Boles 
may have all acted most wisely but certainly not non-violently. If they could 
put up successful armed resistance, they would have done so and would have 
deserved well of their (ountryraen. Nor is it for me to blame them for sub¬ 
mission when resistance became vain. It was, however, in order to meet such 

contingencies and in order to enable even the physically weakest persons not to 
feel powerless against physically strong persons fully armed with the modern 
weapons of destruction that Batyagraha was discovered and applied in 
South Africa in 1907. And it has since been successfully ay)plied under varying 
and even baffling circumstances. You will please excuse me for refusing to draw 
a distinction in kind between the forces I have had to cope with hitherto and 
what I may have to cope with, if the Fuhrer attacked India. The prospect of 
Lis killing every Satyagrahi causes neither terror nor despair. If India has to 
through such a purgatory and if a fair number of l^atyagrahis face the 
Fuhrer’s army and die without malice in their breasts, it would be a new 
experience for him. Whether he responds or not, 1 am quite clear that these 
Satyagrahis facing the army will go down to history as heroes and heroines at 
least equal to those of whom we learn in fables or cold history. 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty or non¬ 
violence of my companions. You are entitled to throw the Boona resolution in 
my face. I have already confessed that the Boona resolution would not have 
been passed but for my momentary weakness. As to the want of honesty or 
defective non-violence, 1 can only say that the future alone will show whether 
satyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true as human beings can be. 
I can only assert that every care has been taken in making the selection to 
ensure a fair standard of non-violence. 1 admit, however, that hypocrites have 
undoubtedly creot in. But I entertain the belief that vast majority will be found 
to be true. Tne Congress president has been frank enough to define the 
limitations of his non-violence. But so far as I know his mind—and nobody 
does if I do not—his non-violence will be proof against any temptation within 
the limits defined by him. 

I should undertake to engage in non-violent resistance to the Fuhrer if I 
had companions with the Maulana Baheb’s circumscribed belief. Whether 
such non-violence can stand the test or not is a moot question. 1 have achieved 
success till now with such material. 

You are incorrect in attributing to me a demand for unfettered liberty of the 
press or speech. What 1 have said if that there should he unfettered liberty 
provided that it is not inconsistent with non-violence. Y"ou say that Congress 
ministers’ restrictive action went beyond the proviso. If it did, it was certainly 
against the declared Congress policy and can be no guide or criterion for me. 

The unkindest cut is contained in the insinuation that my demand for free speech, 
subject to the proviso mentioned, was a device for squeezing political concessions 
from the British. There would be nothing politically wrong if political concessions 
were demanded even at the point of civil disobedience. But it is a matter of public 
knowledge that the Boona resolution has lapsed. And in so far as 1 nm concerned, 
it remains lapsed so lung as the war lasts. Civil disobedience would certainly be 
withdrawn if free speech is genuinely recognised and the status quo restored. I 
have never stated during previous movements that they were likely to be long 
drawn out. But 1 have done so this lime because I believe that there cun be no 
settlement with the Congress short of complete independence during the pendency 
of the war, for the simple reason that the Congress cannot commit itself to active 
help in the war with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the policy 
of non-violence which the Congress has pursued for the lust ^0 years and 
independence cannot come through any settlement while the war lasts. Therefore so 
far as I know the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in 
non-violence. The Congress demand concerns all persons and parties. 

You ask me in the face of all these facts whether it is fair or mondly li^ht 
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to pursue his (my) present campaign. You have answered the question yourself 
in the negative. But I may not accept your answer. In the first place, as shown 
above, I do not subscribe to your facts. Secondly, to accept your answer will be to 
declare my utter insolvency. 1 would be untrue to the faith I have unwaveringly 
held now for nearly half a century in the efficacy of non-violence. I may seemirjgly 
fail, but even at the risk of being conipletly misunderstood I must live and act 
according to my faith and belief that I am serving India, Britain and humanity. 1 
do not wish well to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish well to 
Britain at the expense of Germany. Hitlers will come and go. Those who believe 
that when the Fuhrer dies or is defeated his spirt will die, err grievously. What 
matters is how we react to such spirit—violently or non-vioicntly. If we react 
violently, we feed that evil spirit. If we act non-violently we sterilise it. 

You ask me to devote myself to internal unity. Well, my passion for it is as 
old as that for non-vioience. Indeed, ray first non-violent experiment outside the 
the domestic circle was to promote that unity. And I had considerable success. 
I ask you therefore to believe me that my effort for unity is not suspended but 
intensified by the present movement. The great beauty of non-violent effort lies 
in the fact that its failure can only harm those who are in it, while its success 
is sure to promote all round good. 

Sevagram^ 10'2-W41, 

11.—Jail Interview w'itii the Congress President 

I must warn the public against journalistic flights of imagination. No 
importance need be attached to my visits to tSir Tej Bahadur Hapni and there 
meeting quite accidentally Kunwar Bir Jagdishprasad, then Pandit Mulaviyaji and 
tlie morning following &hri Vijaya Lnxmi Pandit and finally Maulana Babeb 
Abiil Kalam Azad. They were all of them friendly visits wholly unarranged when 
I left Bevagram for Allahabad. 1 had gone for one mission and that alone. 
What little other work I did was purely accidental. I refer to my meeting 
some students and Garhwali workers. Sir Tej Bahadur I went to see because 

he was ailing. We are old friends. He was to have come to see me but 

when 1 heard that he was ill I insisted on going to him. No doubt, we talked 
about the political situation and even more about the Hindu Muslim problem. 
Sir Jagdish who dropped in and who was to dine at Sir 'Jej Bahadur’s joined 
the conversation. But not the slightest political importance attaches to these 
conversations. We talked as individuals and not with regaul to any mission. Sir 
Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not) to end the present deadlock. Ho would give 

any thing to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. He ascribes to me over-much 

capacity for bringing about unity. Bir Jagdish is no less anxious. But the 
talks were no more than a friendly interchange of views. As to the visit to 
Malaviyaji Mabaraj the same thing happened He has aged. He ought not to 
talk about current events. He is loo weak. But the country’s nflairB are his 
daily food. He will cease to think about them when he ceases to ead and think 
of the Bhagwat and Gita. ’J'hese things are the breath of his life and they will 
stop with the stoppage of his last breath. Who knows but that he will 
take them where the disembodied spirit goes ? It was'^ privilege to meet these 
friends but our talks have no bearing on the political situation in the country. And 
there could be none in the purely prison visits to the Maulana and Bhri Vijaya 
Luxmi Pundit. 

1 know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the public devour them show their desire for communal unity and a 
solution of the political deadlock. But mere desire will take us no nearer its 
fulfilment. For fulfilment can only come through common action on the part of 
those who share the desire. All are searching for common action. Speculation 
interferes with the search. Bo far as the Congress is concerned its policy and 
action based thereon are well-known. It is gross misrepresentation to suggest that 
the Congress is out for securing terms for itself. Freedom of speech is for all even 
as independence will be for all. 'J’he contents of the latter will be decided not by 
the Congress but by the vote of all. And if it is to be achieved non-violently it 
follows that the mere vote of the majority will have little play. I'he charter of 
independence must be the product of the willing consent of the minorities and 
other relevant interests which are not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass 
of Indian humanity. 

Be this as it may in order tliat all tlie units may have full freedom of 
expression even against the war itself the Coiigress has embarked upon Civil 
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Disobedience. That is the contribution' of the Congress to the fulfilment of the 
common desire. As an effort in direct action it must hold the field till a better 
is found. 

Strong objection has been raised against my interpertation of the Bombay 
resolution. I regard it as a true interpretation. But it is that o^ an individual. 
I have no authority from the Congress to interpret or vary the Congress resolutions. 
That is essentially the function of the President, the Working Committee and 
finally the A. I. C. C. The only authority I have is to conduct the campaign of 
Civil Disobedience. But when the time for settlement comes it will be for the 
Working Committee to decide what the terms shall be. My contribution will be 
confined to advising the Committee. The Working Committee may reject the inter¬ 
pretation I have given. It or the A. I. C. C. may even alter the resolutions they 
have passed. Meanwhile let every one whether Congressmen or others be guided 
by the Bombay resolution and not by my interpretation. I have therefore, failed 
to understand the consternation created by my statement that there can be no 
settlement short of independence during the pendency of the war. 

Sera gram 6-3-4 L 

12.~NATioNAii Week, April 6~13, 1941 

The National Week will be soon upon us. Its observance has a double purpose 
(ly to achieve self-i>urifi(*ation through fasting on the 6th and 13th April and (2) to 
increase mass consciousness by greater concentration on constrnetive work. The 
sixth of April 1919 saw exhibition of a sudden and unexpectedly high spirit of 
Hwadeshi and mass manifestation of communal unity and a determination on the 
part of Congress Hiiuhis to get rid of the canker of untouchability from Hinduism. 
Bwadeshi centred itself on Khadi as it was the central village industry of a 
universal character. During the twenty years since 1919 the constructive programme 
has widened. The other village industries have found expression through the 
A.I.V.I.A, Education has been linked with the villagers through Hindustani 
Talimi Sangha. There has been greater concentration on impressing women in the 
national service and therefore regarding them as valued co-workers on a par with 
men. The widening and working of the constructive programme is the only way 
in which active non-violence can express itself. Civil disobedience comes, if it must, 
at the end of the constructive programme, never in the beginning. AVe saw 
through experience that we had to retrace our steps in 1919 as Civil resiKtance had 
been resorted to without f)reparation through constructive service. Disobedience of 
laws can never be civil unless the resisters have learnt the art of voluntary 
obedience. Uhis is impossible without tangible, co-operative work requiring exact 
discipline and voluntary and whole hearted obedience to rules and regulations. 

Civil resistance is merely lawful and obligatory only in some cases whereas 
constructive work is obligatory on all who belong to a non-violent organisation. 
And civil resistance can be effective only when it is backed by constructive effort 
on a mass scale. Buccess of civil resistance can be measured by the success of 
constructive effort. 3'herefore I hope that all Congress workers will during the 
National week (ith to 13th April devote their time to the constructive programme, 
Khadi and other village industries have always played a prominent part in the 
programme. For all young and old, men and wonien, can take part in it and the 
work can be measurecl in arithmetical terms. It is to be hoped that the response 
will be much greater than ever before. 

13.—Tai.k with the “Times of India’s” Special Correspondent 

I have very carefully listened to the advance press copy of ‘The Times of 
India’s” leading article which must have appeared this morning in Bombay. I 
acknowledge the friendly tone of the article, and I wish I could have given an 
encouraging reply; but I cannot. 

I adhere to all that I said at the initiation of the struggle. When I launched 
out, I had no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening. It was conceived 
to be, and it remains a silent declaration of unquenchable faith in tlie power of 
non-violence even in the midst of circumstances so terrible and so baffling as face 
the world today. 

I believe more in the efficacy of tlie incalculable force of an inscrutable 
Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated and calculable forces that the 
combined powers of destruction can bring into play on this little planet. That 
incalculable force has somehow or the other to act through human agency. How 
and when I cannot say. Whether that agency is the Congress or not, t cannot 
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Bay. I proceed upon the faith that today the Congress is the only organisation, 
however imperfect, however wanting in faith as an organisation, still the only 
organisation that stands doiianily for peaceful measures. 

That being my position, so far as I am concerned, there is no drawing back. 
Whether civil disoDcaicnce is ollcrcd by one or many is of no moment. It must 
continue against all odds. Congressmen can certainly rei)iidiate it in more ways 
than one. It will then cease to be an organisational movement, and therefore I will 
admit it will cease to be effective in any shape or form. But I would be content if 
I still retain the faith to be the solitary witness of the power of non-violence. 

I must resolutely deny that this movement, whether in conception or in 
execution, is communal or anti-Muslim or anti-English. There is sufficient evidence 
for those who want to notice it to show that extraordinary precaution is being 
taken to ke^ the movement within limits and absolutely innocuous. 

Many Government iicojile have admitted that it is wholly ineffective according 
to their conception. The writer of the article has said as much from his standpoint. 
And both are right. It was never intended that it would create an appreciable 
impression upon the war effort, but it is a moral, and from that standpoint a 
grand protest against the conduct of the war in the name of a free people. It is 
a token of the yearning of a political organisation to achieve the freedom of 
350,000,000 people through purely non-violent effort and therefore to affect the 
future destiny of the world. Again an ambitious claim, but it is there. 

If I can help it, the Congress will disdain freedom at the sacrifice of a 
single legitimate interest that is consistent with the interests of the dumb 
millions, whether they arc Hindus, MuHliins or others. I must deny that if the 
Congress had hold on to Office in the seven provinces the Pakistan cry would 
have been less loud than it is today ; but the giving up of office had an infinitely 
more moral basis than the avoidance of a tussle with Muslim interests or any 
other interests. The fundamental basis was Indians dissociation from the war 
effort to which it was never invited to be party. This is putting it in its lowest 
term and in bald political language. As you know, my own basis is still more 
abstract, still more moral and still more universal, but ou that account nonetheless 
real or less practical. 

I make bold to say that when the clash of arms has ceased and we have 
settled down to peace, permanent or impermanent, history will record that the 
Congress fight in its totality was a supremely moral fight and free from any 
injury to roan’s dignity. 

To conclude this very unsatisfactory reply, as it would appear, to a friendly 
gesture. I want to plead one thing. Would friends ask me at this supreme 
moment in the lifes of the world and my own life, to deny a faith that has 
sustained me for nearly half a century ? And let me interpolate one thought, 
however unwelcome it may be. I am convinced that if Britain will only be true to 
India then, whether the Congress withdraws the struggle or not, everything can be 
settled satisfactorily. But unfortunately British Btatesmen have chosen the wrong 
path and have put imaginary obstacles in the way of India’s freedom. But that 
IB a chapter on which I have no desire to dilate. 

M^ardha^ 29-4-1941, 

14—Communal Biots 

Hindu Muslim riots that hove broken out in many important places in the 
country must have saddened all sane people. My grief however is special. 
The Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days. 

We have proved ourselves baibarians and cowards in these places. Arson, 
loot and killing of innocent people including children have been common in almost 
all the places. Thousands have run away from their homes for fear of their lives. 

Congress influence was not to be measured by the number of members on the 
Congress register but by its leuveniug quality. It has been shown clearly that the 
influence is negligible in riots and the like. Individual cases apart, the Congress 
produced little or no influence over cither the Muslims or the HinciuB in the affected 
areas. From tlie accounts received it seems that Muslim fanatics in Dacca and 
Ahmcdabad did their worst in inflicting damage on Hindu luopcrty by looting and 
burning with a deliberation that sliowed premeditation. Hindus, instead of boldly 
standing up and facing the mischief-makers, fled in their thousands from tlie danger 
zone. And where they did not, they were as barbarous as tlie assailants. These 
were all untouched by the Congress non-violence. And yet these are the men who 
form the bulk of the Congress meetings. 
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If the Congress has no control over the masses on such occasions, there is not 
much value in Congress non-violence as a positive force. The Congress cannot take 
charge of the Government if the British suddenly withdraw. They are not likely 
to do so without a desperate efibrt. But British valour cannot make Congressmen 
brave or fit for shouldering the responsibility of Government. 

At the present moment the British Government is preoccupied. It is a marvel 
how they hold sway over four hundred million people. Their amazirg self-confidence 
and their skill in the use of dcstrin^tive weapons enable them to hold India in 
bondage. But they may not be expccte<l to keep the jieacc even to the extent they 
do in normal times. They will ensure their control anyhow but they will allow us 
to kill one another and come in only when that control is in danger. 

Congressmen's course is clear. They must Cvamiiic the contents of their 
non-violence. If it does not go as far as the regulation of inter-communal and 
such other relations, it is of no use for the acquisition of Independence. I }>rophcsy 
that without pervasive non-violence of the brave, when the question of real transfer 
of power comes, it won't be the Congress who will have the privilege and the 
responsibility of delivering the goods. The i)Ower will descend to those who are able 
to make efiective use of violence. 

In Europe two forces, equally matched in destructive skill and bravery, are ranged 
against one another. The goal before both is domination. In spite of all the 
will in the world I have found no differeiK'O in kind between the two. The 
difference in degree does not interest me. The British heel is had enough for me. 
As a mail wedded to independence and non-violence, 1 must fight Nazism and 
Fascism equally with the enslaving British Imperialism. But has the Congress 
really the non-violent strength even to tight this imperialism which we know 
through and through ? Hitherto it was a case of seizing power bit by bit. But 
every Indian politician knows that there never was the slightest move on the 
part of the British to part with real power. And now we have it in its nakedness 
from Mr. Amery that we may expect no such thing peacefully from British 
authority. We have to fight for it either violently or non-violcntly, whether it is 
the Congress or the League or the Hindu Mahasahha that fights for it. I am 
satisfied that the two scclioiial organisations will never win Independence for the 
masses, Hindu, Muslim, Christian, f^ikh, Farsi, Jew. The Congress is the only 
organisation that has laboured for national solidarity from the beginning. But 
that labour will be vaiu if the Congress does not prove true to its trust. 1 do 
not mind Congressmen changing their creed in sjutc of many leaders being in 
jail or openly leaving the Congress. I can see my way to rebuilding the 
Congress with five true men with whom there is neither Hindu nor Muslim nor 
any other. Religion is a personal matter. It ought not to aflect the political field. 

Then what should a Congressman do ? lie must resolutely refuse to take 
sides and defend with his life and without the use of violeme the person who is 
in distress as did for instance three women in Ahmedabad, I have no doubt 
there are many such individual instances unknown to me. Cowards will never 
bring peace or independence. He must therefore tell the masses never to fly from 
danger and that if they cannot follow his way tlu'y must defend themselves in 
the best way they can. What is required is a brave heart—a possession which 
is in nobody’s giving and which therefore can never be taken away. He must 
instil into his neighbours the lesson that even violence can be both decent and 
indecent. It is no bravery to kill unawares an innocent iierson because he does 
not belong to one’s religion or to burn his property Those who do so disgrace 
tWr religion and themselves and ])Ositively mur the effort for Independence. 

Let me give some further illustrations of what a Congressman should do in 
given circumstances. 

A Congressman has no enemy. While he will not seek the protection of 
the police or the military, he will not interfere with them in the performance of 
their duty but he will not hesitate to lose his life if need be in checking them 
when they are partial or exceeding their authority. This will appear a dangerous 
doctrine But it is not if it is enforced fully. For if the Congressman concerned 
has erred, he will be the sufterer ainl not the police or the military. I know 
that a youngman because he was brave, by timely interference, saved perhaps a 
hundred lives by simply holding tlie bridle of an oflicer's horse and telling him 
in firm accents, that he may not give the order to fire and that he—the youngman 
—would reason with the crowd and disperse them 

Bupposing there is a Hindu procession which has a right to pass through 
a Muslim locality and a Congressman has no influence over either, he will 
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still dve hiB life in begging a passage from tbe opposing Muslims. The 
immediate result may be zero. But the Congressman will have left a legacy 
of non-violent bravery. It will be good practice in non-violencce. Let us learn 
from the British people the art of recklessly losing life and property. The same 
rule applies to a Muslim procession passing through a Hindu locality. We shall 
never learn the art of mutual forbearance and toleration till some of us, though 
perfectly innocent, have staggered Indian humanity by losing our lives. 

A crowd is bent upon setting on fire the property of one community or 
another or desecrating a mosque or temple. Congressmen whether one or many 
will give their lives to prevent mob fury. 

A stray man attempts to stab a passer-by. At the risk of his life, a 
Congressman will pluck the knife out of the hands of tbe would-be miscreant. 

Congressmen may gasp on reading this note and particularly the illustra¬ 
tions and say ‘impossible’, well, attainment of independence is still more im¬ 
possible whether by violent or non-violent moans. But what seems impossible 
to one lacking faith will become possible to those who have faith. And it is 
said that faith can move mountains. I know this, that neither independence nor 
communal unity is possible without ample sacrifice, bravery and self-confidence 
which is but another name for faith. 

Sevagram, 

15.— Bihar Riots 

I have just read an account of the unfortunate riots in Bihar. As soon as 
a wire was received on the 3rd instant by Rajendra Babu from 8hri 
Bachidanand Singh that a dangerous situation was developing in Bihar, he 
responded by hastening to Bihar. 

The account of the riots makes painful reading. I have studied the various 
statements regarding them also. Rajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put in the 
whole of his weight iu favour of sanity and peace. This is his first wire to me 
after reaching there : “Situation improving but still panicky uncertain. Mnthura- 
babu, Shah Sahib touring myself proceeding with volunteers”. 1 know that he 
will give a good account of himself. Fcace will somehow be restored if it has not 
been already by the police and the military. But this can only be a super¬ 
imposed peace. Rajendra Babu’s as every Congressraarrs and for that matter 
every sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of the riots. Unless this is 
done, there is no likelihood of permanent peace, 1 observe that the riots started 
with the resentment over tbe obseivances of the anti-Pakislun Day. Pakistan 
and Anti-Pakistan obseivances and tbe like have come to stay. As national 
consciousness grows and ambitions rise righ, smb observances will raultivdy. 
But why can we not conduct ourselves decently inspite of these ? Why 
should we be so utterly intolerant as not to suffer one another’s views ? And 
then why should we show’ our intolerance as if we were savages ? 

I am quite convinced that the chief burden for the voluntary preservation 
of peace lies on the shoulders of the Congress, tlie oldest, the best organised and 
tbe most popular organisation in India. It must be admitted that the vast majority 
of Congress members are Hindus and Bihar is a predominantly Hindu province. 
Therefore it should be comparatively easier for the Congress to ensure peace 
there without the aid of the police and the military. It should be a point of 
honour for the stronger party to protect the w^ak against harm to life or 
property. It is a difficult task but it has got to be tackled. When I lay this 
burden on the Congress, I do not mean to suggest that the Congi^fets alone snould 
or can do it. The Congress has to invoke the assistance of all parties, the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others. Each may have its political 
programme. But if we are not intent upon imposing our re8j)ective programme 
on the opponents by force of arras, expressed today through goondaism, surely 
we may all agree that we shall settle all our differences through negotiation and 
peaceful effort including arbitration. The Congress may fail to produce joint 
action. If so, it will be a noble failure. It must, however, continue to work 
even single banded, if its non-violence has any meaning in it. 

At present Bihar is the province that can lead the way and set the 
example. Rajendra Babu has a gentle and unique hold in his province such as 
no other leader has. Pie is tbe hero of the earth-quake days when the whole 
of India put its trust in him. May he have too the privilege of being the 
messenger of peace in Bihar and through Bihar may be throughout India. 

Sevagrarrif 7-5-4I, 
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16. Correspondence with Sori K . M. Munsiii 

Shri K. M. Munshi wrote to me the enclosed from Naini Tal to which I 
Bent a reply in Gujarati of which the original and translation are herewith 
enclosed. In pursuance of the correspondence Shri K. M. Munshi came to me as 
soon as it was possible after his return to Bombay. In the course of the discus¬ 
sion I discovered that whilst he accepted in the abstract the principle of Ahimsa 
with all its implications he felt the greatest difficulty in acting ii]Uo it, the 
more so as with his intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure tnat he could 
not carry the Hindus with him, much less the Muslims and others. He knew 
that the numerous Hindus who were under his inffuencc would look to him 
for guidance and would seek his advice. He saw no way of convincing them 
that they could defend themselves through Ahimsa. As n political weapon 
therefore of immediate use in the midst of the riots which looked more like a 
miniature civil war, he could not make any effective use of Ahimsa. With him 
the question was not one of interpretation of Congress resolutions but of being 
truthful to himself and to the country. In view therefore of the following 
iTBolution passed at I'oona by the A.l.C.C. explaining the Wardha statement, I 
advised him that the only dignified and brave course for him was to resign from 
the Congress and attain freedom of action unhampered by restrictions entailed 
by the Congress non-violcucc : 

The Poona Resolution 

“The A.l.C.C. has considered the statement issued by the Working Committee 
from AVardha on June 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A.l.C.C. is of the opinion 
that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is unable, 
in the present circumstances, to declare that the principle should bo extended to 
free India’s national defence. 

“The A.l.C.C. desire to affirm that the Congress organisation should continue 
to be conducted on the principle of non-violence and all Congress volunteers are 
bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of their duty and 
no Congress Volunteers Organisation can be formed or maintained except on that 
basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence with which 
Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to non-violence.” 

I told him that there came a time in every Congressman’s life when being 
a Congressman dragged him down. That was when there was contUct between 
thought and action. Eor the spring of non-violent action was non-violent thought. 
If the latter was absent the former had subjectively little or no value. Therefore 
it was good for him, the Congress and the country that he should resign and 
mould his action from moment to moment as he thought proper. And by his 
action he would open the door for those Congressmen to resign whoso practice 
could not accord with their thought. The Congress was conceived to be a 
non-violent and truthful organisation in which there should be no place for those 
who could not honestly conform to these two conditions. Strange as it might 
appear the practice of non-violence seemed more difficult than of truth. For the 
fruits of untruth were more indetectable than those of violence. 

My advice appealed to Shri Munshi. And he has decided to accept it. He 
will ^0 because he could not be disloyal to the Congress he has so long served. 
And it does not at all follow that his resignation means that from being a meek 
and mild man he suddenly becomes a fierce man vowing vengeance on those 
whom he may consider to be opponents or that he becomes a communal anti- 
nationalist. I have no doubt that for him every non-Hindu whose only home 
is India is as much Indian as a Hindu born and bred in india. I congratulate 
him upon taking the step he will and 1 have every hope that his resignation 
from the Congress will enable him to iitiliee his faculties so as to make a decisive 
contribution towards the the establishment of lasting peace in Bombay. 

Sevagram, 25-6-1941, 

Staff Houset Naini Tal, 26th May, 1941 

My dear Bapu : 

Please excuse the language, but as my thoughts have, iu this instance, taken 
shape in English, they had best be expressed through that medium. 

I am seriously perturbed since yesterday morning, when I read your letter 
to Shri Bhogilal Lala in the morning papers. I will quote two material paras : 

(1) “Those (Congressmen) who favour violent resistance (by way of self- 

24 
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defence) must get out of the Congress and shape their conduct just as they think 
fit and guide others accordingly.” 

(2) “A Congressman may not directly or indirectly associate himself with 
gymnasia where training in violent resistance in given.” 

Forgive me, if I cannot reconcile myself to these injunctions. 

Since Pakistan has been in action at Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay and other 
places it is clear that such riots are going to be the normal feature of our life for 
some years. If the war comes to India’s frontiers or the British machinery of 
maintaining order weakens they will perhaps grow more frequent and intense. If a 
division of India is sought to be enforced, by internal or external agencies, through 
organised violence, if life, home and shrine and the honour of women is threatened 
by goondaism, organised resistance in self-defence appears to me to be a paramount 
and unalienable duty, whatever the form such resistance may take. 

Do you include, the Akhadas in the ‘■Gyrnnosia where training in violent 
resistance is given”? 1 may inform you that for the last over fifteen years I have 
been associated with the Akhada movement in the Presidency both directly and 
indirectly. I presided over two Conferences-one at Bombay and the other at 
Poona—to organise it on a systematic line. I have still unotticial connection with 
several Akhadas. I deem them an essential machinery for training our race in the 
arts of self-defence. During the last many years, they have played a great I'art in 
giving to us some self-confidcnce to resist goondaism. 

Inspite of great etforts which I have made since yesterday I have failed to 
convince myself that my views as expressed in an article 1 wrote a fortnight ago 
and published in Social Welfare of the 2‘2nd require a revision. 

I am sending you a copy of the article for ready reference. Since I came to 
you in 1030, you have been more to me than a political leader ; You have been to 
the whole of our family a father ; you have been a beacon for the last ten years, 
lighting us on the path of the little spirituality that I can lay claim to. Hence, 
the pain I feel in confessing that I have searched in vain for a way out of this 
conflict. 

1 can, of course, keep quiet or can acquiesce in what you say ; or can for fear 
of losing my Congress association and your confidence—-both precious poBBessiouB of 
my life-voice your sentiments, and go my way or do nothing. But something in 
me rebels against such a course. You have been to me the eml)odiment of truth, 
and I would lose my self-respect, ray right to pray to God, if 1 i>retend to follow 
you with such mental reservations. 

I cannot pledge myself not to preach, help, organise or sympathise with 
organised resistance to violence in self-defence by all possible means. I do not 
want to be dishonest to myself, nor to the country, whose integrity is now threate¬ 
ned. Nor, believe me, do 1 desire to deny myself your inspiration and guidance. 

In this dilemma, please let me know what I should do. 

Yours. 

(Sd.) K. M. Munshi. 

The Mahatma’s Reply 


Sevag7'am, May iiO, 1941, 

My dear Muushi : 

I have your transparent letter. I don’t mind your having written it in English. 
I would not for a moment tolerate your su])])re8Bing your thoughts or simply 
parroting my views. It would not become either of us. 

Y^ou have the fullest liberty of thought and expression. If there is an error, 
there is nothing to jirevent us from correcting it. But do remember that non¬ 
violent resistance is far superior to violent resistance. And if that is so, how can a 
votary of non-violence resort to violence ? I have already made it absolutely clear 
that violent resistance becomes the duty of those wlio have no faith in non-violence. 

But I would ask you not to worry about these things while you are there. Go 
to Kosani and soothe your eyes with the darshan of the Dhavalgiris snows. Do 
stay there longer, if you must, for the sake of your eyes. ’J’here is no hurry at all. 
This work will be there awaiting you no matter when you return after full recovery. 
J)o come on your return to Bombay. 

Bapu’s Blessings. 


Statement of Shri Munshi 


I had the benefit of detailed discussion with Gandhiji and many friends on 
the present situation in the country. After mature deliberation I feel that the 
iutercste of the country demand that with my views on the question of self-defence 
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I should not continue any longer to be a member of the Congress. Any other 
course would neither be honourable for me nor fair to the country or the 
Congress. 

Gandhiji would not think of my offering satyagraha, in the present uncertain 
and enfeebled .condition, of my health. I could not think of working a ‘Peace 
Brigade’ in Bombay, not having the requisite spiritual strength. At the same time 
to pursue any work other than that of helping to arrest the progress of the blood 
fued that is going on before one’s eyes is flying away from duty. I feel that in 
the dark days which lie ahead of India I would be of no use to the country 
unless I pursued the path of duty in the light which God has been pleased to 
vouchsafe to me. 

This decision has been rendered rather difficult by the personal bond which 
subsists between Gandhiji and several leading Congressmen on the one hand and 
myself, but 1 would not be worthy of their confidence if I remained in the 
Congress with a mental reservation on the cardinal point of Congress faith as 
Gandhiji understands it. My only satisfaction has been that Gandhiji, with his 
usual generosity, has helped me to reach a decision which is consistent with my 
own view as to the direction in which my immediate duty lies. 

17.—Punjab Affairs 

When Mian Bahcb Iftikhar-Ud-din, l^resident of the Punjab J*rovincial 
Congress Committee and Dr. Gopichand were with me the other day Mian Bahcb 
told me that there was some misunderstanding among some Congressmen about 
certain things which required clearing. 1 should have dealt with them earlier. 
But pressure of work and my limited capacity for disposal are responsible for the 
delay. I take them up now. 

When the Punjal) Bar patriotically took up tile honourable role of amicus 
curiae and decided to bring before their High Court for revision the cases of 
salyagrahis in which in theit oi»inion obvious injustice was done. 1 was delighted, 
not for the sake of the relief such revision might bring, but for the sake of the 
Punjab Bar and of purity of justice. AVhilst satyagrahis must be indifferent to 
the sentences pronounced against them, they must welcome exposure of injustice 
especially when it is brought about at the instance of disinterested parties. When, 
therefore, Ismet Begum wired and wrote to me that her husband was much 
displeased and disturbed over the prospect of revision, 1 urged her not to interfere 
and asked her to tell her husband that there was nothing wrong about the revision 
and that if he was discharged it would be open to him to ofi’er civil disobedience 
again. Of course, the mutter wears a different and ugly aspect when satyagrahi 
prisoners request the amicus curiae that they should take up their (prisoner’s) 
cases. Buch conduct would be quite countrary to the satyagraha code. 

Complaints are being made in several parts ns in the Punjab that the new 
lists of satyagrahis arc not being ])a8sed as fast they are sent. There is no lack of 
despatch in the Punjab or any other province as to the lists. But 1 am in no 
hurry to pass them. I repeat for the thousandth time that the present civil disobe¬ 
dience is not only not designed to embarrass authority but care is being taken as 
far as possible to avoid all embarrassment. The merit as also the strength of the 
struggle consists in reducing embarraBsmeiit to the minimum whilst the British 
are engaged in a deadly life and death war. Moreover, since our struggle is going 
to be indefinitely prolonged—I give no less than five years,—there need be no 
hurry to fill the jails. Mere filling of jails can bring us no nearer our freedom 
than we are now. The virtue lies in the people learning through the restricted 
civil disobedience the necessity of di8ci}>liue, suflering and self-sacrifice. Every 
true exam]>le of satyagraha acts as a leaven working itself in the mass mind. 
During the initial stages I was imrposely lax in scanning the lists. The result 
was that many crept in who bad done no constructive work. Borne had even no 
faith in it. These are a burden on the organisation and positively hinder the 
march to freedom. I have said repeatedly that constructive work is the foundation 
for civil disobedience. It promotes discipline and conduces to the growth of non¬ 
violence in the worker. As time advances Congressmen must therefore expect 
increasing stiffness on my part. The conditions will be the same. Strictness will 
be the same. Strictness will be confined to the enforcement. This is but natural 
if we are to grow from strength to strength and if we are to make the struggle 
increasingly luuer. 1 can conduct it on no other terms. 

Then Mian Saheb mentioned to me that some Congressmen had adversely 
criticised his move for achieving among all parties in the I’unjab agreement about 
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eschewing goondaism in the pursuit of their respective programmes. When the 
Mian Sabeb told me that there was just a possibility of such an effort succeeding I 
at once told him to make it and suspend for the time being his own civil disobe¬ 
dience and of those whose assistance he might consider necessary for the arduous 
task. Some Congressmen seem to have taken exception that Mian Saheb had invited 
to his meeting non-Congressmen and even communal leaders. The objectors forget 
that it is the essence of Mian Saheb’s move to bring together all the opposite 
elements and see whether they could agree to eschew goondaism for the achieve¬ 
ment of their respective purposes. Nor could there be in such a meeting decisions 
by counting heads. The end contemplated could only be achieved by the willing 
consent of the parties. In any event Congressmen should know that Mian Saheb 
has undertaken this difficult mission in consultation with me and with my whole 
hearted consent. I hope that he will receive the closest co-operation of all 
Congressmen, 

He is impatient to offer civil disobedience. As the head of the Congress in 
the ruujab he thinks that his primary duty is to offer civil disobedience. I have 
told him that there is no such universal rule. On the contrary it is his clear 
duty and of those whom he may select to refrain so long as he and they feel that 
they can contribute their mite to the attemjd to eradicate goondaism. 

There remains the question of those who were premat\irely released owing to 
the Punjab High Court decision about the insufficiency for the juirpose of convic¬ 
tion of mere notices to offer civil disobedience. When 1 learnt about the decision 
I had informed Mian Saheb that he should not be in a hurry to send them to jail 
and that when he paid his contemplated visit to Sevagraro 1 should discuss the 
question with him and decide. He came and I advised that those who were not 
wanted for the peace move should re-offer civil disobedience. 

Sevagrain, 6-7-1941, 

18.-— “Kiiadi Jag at” 

The sphere of ‘Khadi JagaP is co-extensive with that of the activities of the 
All India vSpinners’ Association. Theoretically speaking the activities of the A. I. 
^ 5 . A. are unlimited. At present it provides employment to 221,421 spinners, of 
whom 167,99b arc Hindus, and 50,425 arc Muslims, along with 20,013 other 
artisans, such as giimers, carders, dyers, weavers and wasliermcn. The A. I. S. A. 
rej)resents all those Hindus, Musuhuuns and others who are engaged in the varions 
processes involved in the production of Khadi, as also those wdio use Khadi. 
Although these people are at present a mere drop in the ocean of Indian humanity 
they are numerous enough to ne scattered througliout the lengtli and brcatlth of the 
country. The A. I. IS. A. is entirely a jdiilantnropic institution. It is the largest 
institution of its kind in India and perhaps in the world. If tlic expectations 
formed about this institution materialise, the A. I. S. A. should re})rcBent the whole 
of the dumb and semi-starved milious of India. And if that event comes about 
it would represent the aBi)irutions of the whole of submerged world. The bloody 
massacre going on in the present war is probably a demonstration of the fact that 
industrialism will lead the world to destruction in the end. Enlightened revival of 
handicrafts alone can save it. But here I am talking of the future and God alone 
knows what the future has in store for us. All the same there is such a thing in 
the world as human endeavour and the endeavour of tlie A. I. A. is to pro})agatc 
the spirit of Khadi throughout India. Then alone can we get rid of the grinding 
pauperism of India’s masses. The word Khadi must be taken in its wider sense 
here. For such extensive work, we require a much greater number of workers than 
have been hitherto available. Tliose who are nleady engaged in this work have to 
cultivate greater capacity for sacrifice. They must cultivate the habit of study in a 
Bcientilic spirit. Their knowledge must be steadily progressive. 

The wheel is the centre of tliis activity because it alone can give employment 
and living to the millions of women. The wheel includes the Takli. It is not to 
be taken merely as thg widow’s main stay. It has been conceived as a symbol of 
India’s economic uplift, Hindu-Muslim unity and therefore even of her independence 
in terms of her millions. Thus the science of Khadi is a lofty study. Many 
experts are required to dedicate their energies in an organised manner for the 
furtherance of the cause. These include economists as well as highly skilled 
mechanics. A mason can build a village liouse, but it requires an engineer to plan 
and build a bjg building or a big dam. Much more talent, knowledge, application 
and research are required to imi)rove the village implements than to build a bridge 
on the Ganges. When we are able to attract people of this type by our renunciation 
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and methodical research, wo will able to make rapid and far reaching progress, not 
till then. 

Looking at it from this point of view ‘Kliadi .Tagat' is not an insignificant 
venture. It was because I regarded it as an ambitious venture that I supported 
the propoaition of undertaking it. I hone, therefore, all the articles niiblished 
in this magazine will be of the required standard and be ernesdy studied by the 
A. I. S. A. workers, and those interested in the uplift of the villages. 

One thing I must not omit. The Association has increased the wages of the 
spinners without any demand from the spinners thcmselve» and in utter disregard 
of the market wages. This will be always looked uj)on as a creditable adventure for 
the A. I. S. A. Khadi lovers have helped the Association in this ]>hilanthrapic 
move. The pi ice of Khadi was bound to go up, but these friends willingly paid 
the extra price. Consequently, Khadi workers have a double duty to discharge. 
They must see that in the first place the s])inners get the full wages according to 
the standard laid down by the A. I. S. A. Becondly, the customer luiying Khadi 
should be charged the minimum ]>rice comi)atible with the rise in the >vag 08 . 
There should be no attcm})t at making profit. If at some place profits have accrued 
they should be spent with the ])ermission of the A. I. S. A. in lowering the prue 
of Khadi or otherwise in the interests of the poor. The progress of Kliadi does not 
depend upon the ups and downs of the market. It depends upon the ]>urity of our 
transactions. If our transactions are pure they must result in at least three 
things : 

(1) We shall attract spinners and artisans, 

(2) The number of Khadi wearers will increase and the necessary money will 
flow in, and 

(d) Greater number of workers will be attracted. 

I say this on the strength of 55 Years of public service. It will be the 
endeavour of the ‘Khadi Jagat’ to achieve the three ends or in other words ‘Khadi 
Jagat’ will strive to induce in the workers an ambition for greater purity, greater 
dedication and greater knowledge. 

19— Talk Betw'Kkn Mahatma Gaxdiii and the President of the 
Maharashtra P. C. ('. 

Q. I. Very few names from the drd list of Satyagrahis from Maharashtra 
(193 out of 1,072) are ajiprovcd and permitted to olfcr satyagraha. This 
permission business seems to De unduly delayed, and the satyagrahis arc thus put 
to much inconvenience. 

A, I ])ropOBe to introduce a change in the technique about the passing of 
these lists of Batyagraliis. From the date on which the name of a prospective 
satyagralii if forw’ardcd to me for sanction bv a P. 0., the satyagralii concerned 
has to stop his private activities and has to devote himself wholly to the working 
out of one or more of tlie items of the thirteenfold constructive laogrammc, 
which expression is to be understood in the widest sense as ex})laiue(l in my 
article headed “Implications of constructive programme” in the issue of ‘‘Harijan” 
dated the 18th of August, 1910. Every pros]»ectivc Batyagrahi is expected to keep 
a Log-Book (or Diary) in which he will daily enter tJie work done during the 
course of the day ana the Log-Book shall be submitted to me through the P. C. C_\ 
concerned at stated intervals, say, fornightly, or monthly. After going 
through the Diaries I shall grant permission for* Batyagraha to deserving persons. 
Others will have to follow the said course till they get ijcrmission. The satyagralii 
may not expect any financial help from the Congress. 1 know that on this very 
strict basis the number of satyagrahis will be reduced to a very large extent hut 
what I am keen on is quality and not quantity. I shall not feel sorry if the 
number is reduced to any extent. Moreover, whilst so many satyagrahis are 
wandering about, I am anxious not to add to the list of wanderers. 

Q. 2. Don’t you feel that you are unfair to the prospective satyagraliis in 
prescribing such a severe preliminary test to them only, while you allowed their 
predecessors in oii a coimmratively simpler test ? 

A. I don’t think 1 am unfair. One thing that you must remember is that 
the movement is evolving. Exigencies of the situation may demand varying 
conditions. 

Q. 3. Has the President of the P. C. C, any duty towards the Satyagrahis 
when they come out of Jail. 

A. Yes, he certainly has. He has to ask them to repeat satyagraha and 
find ^emselves again in jail say, within about a week from the date of their 
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release. The P. C. Cs. need only report to me cases demanding special treatment 
and tiie instructions that will ne issued by me in these cases should be followed 
and executed by the P. (-. ('s. 

Q. 4. How long wdll this process go on ? 

A. Indefinitely, that is to say till wc achieve our goal. Deep down in me 
there is a feeling that the struggle will become ])rogrcssively fiercer and we 
must pass through all such trials. In this resj^cct we must take a lesson from 
the British who, insi)ite of all the severe losses and heavy odds against them, have 
maintained a fine morale and are determined to carry on. Wc may not do less. 

Ci- 5. If any Satyagrahi, who has enrolled himself on the original basis, 
feels unable to accci)t the new basis, which will be tlic honourable way out for 
him ? 

A. He is free to withdraw his name and there is no disgrace attaching to 
any such honest, Avithdrawuil. I must not be deceived. 'I'o deceive me is to deceive 
oneself and the nation. Every honest person can and should withdraw his name. 
He may continue to render whatever other services he can to the country. He 
does remain and does continue a Congressman as l)efore. Congress does require 
anti does ap])rociate his services also. But he just can not remain on the 
Satyagrahi list as it is now envisaged. 

tj>. 0. t\‘in we start and develop a Volunteer organisation under the present 
circiimstanct'B ? 

A. By all means ; the only condition is that it shall be organised only on 

the basis of iiuii-vioIentT, unadulterated non-violence. No tritling with non-violence 
W'ill do and therefore no laxity in that respect can be tolerated. One more 

point—the said organisation should be pro-congress and yet iiidei)endeiit of the 

Congress. It can be allied institution like the A. I. b'. A., etc. 

Q. 7. Can decent violence in self defence under emergencies by any member 
of such volunteer organisation be tolctratcd as an ex(*ei)ti()n ? 

A. No, it cannot be. No such exception can be con tern })lated or provided 

against in advance in au organistation wliich is started specifically on the sole basis 
of non-violence. Such a person will liave to leave the organisation. 

y. “Noii-violcnl resistance is the best method ; failin;.' that even violent 
decent resistance is tolerable but <*owardice is uiithinkalde and coudcmnable” tliat is 
what you have been preaching in this respect. But what you now say does not 
square with your above dictum. 

A. That dictum is meant for those millions that have jiot yet accejitcd the 
creed of the (’ongress. I cannot apply to those organisations that*are founded on 
the basic creed of non-violence. Those who desire to efletd a change in the basic 
creed of non-violence must eitlier change llieir General or go out of the 
organisation. 

Q. 9. The Congress being largely Buspended as an organisation, what should 
be our policy this year as regards the anmial enrolment of membership ? 

A. Under the circnrastaiiccs there can be no obligation to enrol membership 
in the usual majiner. New applicants if they so desire, must howevcj’, be tairollea 
as members and there shouM be no objection to realizing annual subscription from 
old members wherever i-racticaic. 

(•I. lU. Do you desire the starling of Peace-Brigades ? 

A. (-ertainly I do. Sometime ago (vide “Harijan” 18th June, 1038) I made 
certain concrete suggestions in that re8]toct. I know very few will be found, at least 
in the beginning, to enlist in such an organisation. A beginning may, however, be 
made by any small number or even singly. Such an organisation cannot be 
conducted on the lines of democra<y. It can only be a body of i^ersons with a 
definite purpose. If the ju'oiieers aie the right sort of j^eoplc they may gather 
followers in due course. 

Q. 11. Wliat should be onr attitude towartls elections to local bodies ? 

A. As a rule elections to such botlics should not l)e run in the name of the 
Congress. There may be no objection to (.’ongressmen fighting the same on their 
individual responsibility. But this is a question which can be authoritatively decided 
upon only by Bajcndra Babu and Acliai 7 a Kripalani. 

Q. 12. Can enrolled satyagrahis fight such elections individually ? 

A. No. I am quite clear on tliis l oint. 

Q. 13. What should be done in tlie case of those satyagrahis who have already 
j)ut in their candidature for such elections ? 

A. They liave eitiier to withdraw from the election oj* fjom the satyagiaha 
pledge ; tliey cannot retain botlj. 
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Q. 14. What Bhould be the Congress attitude towards the registration of 
voters to the Legislaturcs—which lists are now under j^rcparatioii—both central and 
provincial ? 

A. The Congress must pay full attention to this wjrk. ^'ongress may not 
ignore it. 

‘JO.— Letter to the ‘Times oF India” 

Scvagrani, Wardha, 
July, 31, 1911. 

Dear Sir, 

This is the concluding portion of your leaderatte in the “Times of India’’ 29th 
instant : “Either he has licen lax in interpreting his own rules of satyagraha or he 
has been deceived by tlie majority of those whose names weie submitted. Mr. 
(landlii can best say which of these alternatives is the right one.” 1 suggest a third 
alternative. I have neither been lax in the interpretation of my rnle.s of satyagraha 
nor have I been deceived by anybody. Yon have omitted to read one sentence in 
my ailmission : “it is inevitable.’' From the very inception of the movement in 1920 
non-violence has been a policy ami not a creed. I said in Bombay speaking at 
the A. 1. C. meeting on the reversal of the Foona resolution that with the 
majority non-violence was a i»olicy. d'h * w'cakness was tlierefore inherent in the 
movement. It should not bo forgotten that I am trying the great ex])eriment of 
"sing non-violence for the ])()litical freedom of tlic country. With me no doubt 
non-violence is an end in itself, though it is also a means for the attainment of 
the freedom of the country. With the vast majority of (bngressmon it is and 
must remain a means The weakness i.s thus inherent though none the less 
regrettable, d'he marvel is that in spite of the weakness, twenty years’ experience 
lias nut weaned Congressmen from the non-violent policy, though it is oiicn to 
it to change it any time. 

In the light of the information 1 have i»rovided, you wdll i^crhajis admit that 
the case you have made up against tlie Congrc.ss and me falls to the ground. 

Yours sincerely, 

(^?d.) ^I. K. Gandhi. 

21.--STATEMKN r KeGARDING INTERVIEW TO ‘LOOK’ 

I have seen a press report of an interview said to have been given by me to 
an American Magazine called “Look”. It is )>ure fabrication. 1 never knew before 
now of even the name of the Magazine. My altitude remains what I have repeate¬ 
dly stated. The Congress will not be satisfied with anything less than Complete 
Independence. 

Seva grain, 4-8~l9J/. 

22.— Order on Shri Kiiursiied Beiin 

Khurshed Bclin Naoioji is the youngest grand datighter of the late Grand Old 
Man of India. In common with her other sisters, she has dedicated herself to the 
service of India, in truth, of huraaiiity. {She felt the call some years ago to go to 
the Frontier Frovince and work among the Fathans there and spread the gospel of 
non-violence. l:^he took ])art also in the last civil disobedience campaign. Last time 
she was in the Frontier was in connection with dacoities and kidnapiungs. iShe ia 
a brave and fearless woman, and so she had ])lanncd to work, if she could, even in 
the tribal area, and come in contact with the dacoils, and wean them from their 
error. For months she worked within the province and was trying to cross the 
border with the iicrmission of the Government. But she did not get the iiermission, 
though the authorities with whom she came in contact recognised her worth, 
transparent honesty, and utter absence of secrecy about her movement iu the Fron¬ 
tier Province. 'J’his is <-lpnr from the letters she holds from the officials. Being 
tired of waiting she notified the Frontier Government of her intention to cross 
the border. But she was arrested, tried and sentenced to a fine of Fs. lUO/- or 
imprisonment for three months in default thereof. Fhe preferred the latter and 
on her finishing the term of imprisonment she was externed from the Frontier 
Province, and interned in the Island of Bombay, fr'he protested against the order 
and corresponded with the authorities. I give below her last letter. 

Sir Richard Tottenham, 78, Napean Sea Road, 

Addl. Secy, to the Govt, of India, Bombay, 31st March 1941. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Government of India order No, 75/7/41 Political (I), 
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dated 18th February, 1941, i^vhich was served on me just before my release from 
the Peshawar Central I^rison on 4th March. 1941, J have to state as follows : 

1 consider the langnaiJ:e of the order vague and the restrictions unjustifiable 
in view of the activities in which I was engaged. I place these few facts before you. 

For nine months prior to my nirest on 4th Dec. 1940, 1 had been working 
in the Bannu District of the N. W. F. Province, trying to instil into the minds 
of the pcojde the ideal of non-violence. I went about from village to village 
meeting Pirs, Maliks, Khans, as well as dacoits—all honour to many of them who 
gave a patient hearing to ray talks. I spoke to them on the cowardice, of cruelty 
of carrying away or killing defenceless men, women and children. 1 argued with 
dacoits and tribesmen on the inhumanity of killing one’s fellow beings. I strove 
to make villagers responsible for the collective security of the villages. I asked 
the Hindus to show more conrngo, and try and create a living bond of sympathy 
between themselves and their Pathan neighbours. I begged of the Pathans to live 
upto their traditions of protecting the weak and opposing brute force even from 
their ow'n kinsmen. The abovementioned facta m.ay be verified through Government 
officials in the. district concerned, in the N. W. F. Province. 

After due intimation tft the authorities, I was i^rocceding to Walo Tangi in 
Tribal Territory on 4tli Dec. 1940, to try and obtain the release of some Hindu 
kidnappers, among whom was a woman, when I was arrested. 1 had intended 
to spend some lime there, if necessary, until I had accomplished my object. 

During all my talks, i>iivate or ]>ul)lic, to the Frontier villagers as stated 
above, at least one C. I. D. officer was always present and heard what I said, 
and which in all probability w'as reported to the Government department concerned. 

I, therefore, take the liberty to ask if my conduct or speech in the N. W. F. 
Province, such as I have described, could by any stretch of imagination bo 
considered to be prejudicial to the cfticient prosecution of the war, to the defence 
of British India, or to the public order. 

I regard my w’ork iti the Frontier Province to have been essentially 
humanitarian. I feel sure that I could not have been banished from the N. W. F. P. 
for the activities described by me. If the Government have information to the 
contrary, they have been entirely misled. I should be given an opportunity of 
rebutting evidence which has led to the passing of the order against me. 

May [ expect an early reply ? 

Yours truly, 

Sd/-. K. A. D. Naoroji. 

The authorities turned a deaf ear to her protest. So she decided to break 
the order of internment if she could not get rdief and consequently gave the 
following notice to the authorities : 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your last letter after careful consideration I have failed 
to find the slightest iusiification for restricting me to the Island of Bombay. 

1 am prepared to understand in these times of stress for the British 
Government the prevention of my entry for the time being in not entering the 
Frontier Province, But I find it hard to reconcile myself to being cooped up in 
the Island of Bombay. My whole soul rebels against what4 hold to be manifestly 
unjust and wholly unnecessary. It insults my intelligence. Unless, therefore, the 
restriction order is confined only to the Frontier Province and roy freedom of 
movement is left otherwise undisturbed and unless 1 receive an answer amending 
the order as requested by June, 30, I propose to disobey it, 

Yours truly, 

Bd/-. K, A. D. Naoroji. 

Shame, I suppose, and probably also, because they felt that they could not 
justify their high-handed action in confining the internment to Bombay they relaxed 
the order so as to cover the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 

That brought her no relief. She resented the underlying distrust. As will 
be seen from the correspondence I have reproduced, she was miite willing to 
accommodate the authorities by not going to the Frontier Province. But she could 
not possibly tolerate the idea of being confined to the Bombay Presidency. There 
was no reason whatsoever why she should not he allowed to go to Wardha to 
confer with me, or to go to Allahabad to see the Kamala Nehru Hospital of 
which she was till the other day one of the active trustees and secretaries, or to 
travel to any other part of India, where she has many friends, and where she 
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could be of great service in many of the constructive activities going on in the 
country. At last being utterly dissatisfied with the inexplicable treatment meted 
out to her she gave notice to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, on 31st July, 
1941 of her intention to proceed to Wardha on the 1st of August if she was left 
free. So on the morning of the 1st she was without trial, shall I say, kidnapped 
to the Yarwada Central Jail. 

This action of the Government baffles me, and is a significant and searching 
commentary on the so-called expansion of the Viceregal Council and what not. 
The public should understand the Khurshed Behn’s action is no part of the War 
resistance campaign. But the public is hardly aware of the fact that many persons 
have been arrested and detained without trial although so far as 1 am aware there 
is no charge against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the 
Congress campaign or outside. They arc being detained for reasons of which 
neither they nor the public have any knowledge. Is Khurshed Behri’s case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ? 

Sevagram^ 4-8-1941, 

23.—Non-violence and Dacoities 

I have read a press summary of a letter said to have been written to me by 
48 persons from Gujarat Jail. The question asked in the message is : “Could it be 
possible for any member of Congress to use violent means against a violent dacoit 
under grave and j)rovocative conditions,.and yet remain in the Congress fold ?” 

Of course it is possible. It is even possible for people to remain in the 
Congress although they deliberately break every Congress rule. But if 1 am 
asked whether such i)er8on8 should remain in the Congress my answer would be 
an emphatic no. That is for public conduct. No law has been laid down by 
the Congress as to private conduct. The Congress will refuse as it should to 

judge the conduct of a ])erson who resists by force a robber robbing his property 

or an assailant molesting his daughter. But the Congress resolution passed at 
Poona lays down that a volunteer organisation for the. purpose of self-defence 
organised by the (Congress or with which Congressmen are associated must adhere 
to non-violence. Whether persons who break the rule or even i)reach the use of 
violence by Congressmen in such cases should be turned out of the Congress is a 
different question. My ])er8onal attitude is clear. I would not turn out such 
persons from the Congress. My letter to the Delhi President of the Congress 
Committee has been misquoted or misunderstood. 1 deliberately advised against 
expulsion from the Congress. I have always held that it is an action to be adopted 
in rare eases. I know some persons have intcr])rcted my advice to Shri Munshi 
as expulsion. I regard the step taken by him as that of a high souled man. 

He had taken no inert action. He had conscientious scruples. He referred to me 

for advice and in his own interest and that of the Congress 1 advised him to go 
out of the Congress. 'I'here was no coercion even remotely indirect. His retire¬ 
ment was wholly voluntary and dictated by purely moral scruples. I have no 
reason whatsoever for repenting my advice which I should unhesitatingly repeat 
in every such case. 

The rest of the message does not call for any notice. 

Sevagrum^ 5-8-1941, 

24 —Blankets for Boldiers 

It is a good augury that votaries of non-violence often raise nice questions 
of principle. Man advances through such spirit of enquiry, provided a condition 
precedent is fulfilled. The inquiry should not bo like that of a person, who 
strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. Niceties profit only him, who is ever 
vigilant in major matters and whose practice keeps pace with the progress of the 
principle. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A certain Khadi Bhandar received an order 
for woollen blankets from the military. The Bhandar authorities asked me 
whether thev could accept it. I replied that they could. The question of principle 
raised was whether it did not amount to helping war. 

As a matter of abstract principle, it will have to be conceded that the 
acceptance was a breach. But at that rate, we must leave India and every country 
engaged in the war. Because, we help war in purchasing the very food we eat. 
We do the same, when we travel by train or buy postage stamps. Our use of the 
currency itself is an aid to war. In fact we are hardly able to do any act, 
which is free from the taint. 

25 
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The truth is, that no one is able to act upon a great principle, like that 
of non-violence, in its entirety. lake the geometrical line, it can be only imagined, 
but never drawn. In practice, we have to be content with drawing only such fine 
line as we can with oiir instruments. There is no wall which can be called 
straight in Euclid. And yet, walls have stood the test of time for thousands of 
years. It is the same with ahimsa. We must put it into practice as best as 
we can. 

It was easy for me to forbid the sale of the blankets. It was a question 
of only a few thousand rupees, a small amount for an institution selling in terms 
of lakhs. But the prohibition would have been a n\atter of shame for me. I 
could have done so only by confcaling my real view of the matter. Where should 
I draw the line from which such prohibition should commence ? If I were a 
grain merchant, should I decline to sell it to soldiers ? Or, if 1 were a chemist, 
should 1 refuse to sell quinine and other drugs to them ? If I should, what 
could be the reason for my doing so? Does my ahimsa prevent me from 
entertaining such custom ? In other w’ords does it require of me to look into the 
occupation of my customers ? 'J'he clear reply is that ])rovidcd I deal in goods 
which conduce to the \velfarc of society, 1 may not look into the occupations of 
my customers. This means, that 1 may sell my innocuous articles even to soldiers. 

(Translalcd from “Ivhadi .Tagat” for Sept. 1011.) 

2'’’—Opii STRTjor.LE -A Review 

I have been chary of issuing statements for the guidance of satyagrahn. 'J’he 
deciding reason has been to have them to be self-guided where they are not guided 
by local leaders. But this chariness can easily be overdone. Time seems to have 
arrived for a brief review especially as several leaders who have been discharged 
have met me and there has been much speculation about the trend or the result 
of these talks. 9'hc public should know that those who were not wholeheartedly 
with the Bombay resolution have come out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly 
those who never had any doubts have become firmer than ever before in their 
opinion. As for me I never bad any doubt ns to the correctness of the Bombay 
resolution and have none about the correctness of the Bte])8 hitherto taken in 
pursuance thereof. If I had, ] could not. would not, have led a fight involving 
not only the fate of the. Oongross hut even of the nation as a whole. ’^I'bere is one 
saving grace in non-violent action. Dnlikc violent action it being good in itself 
can never do real barm. 

Complaints reaches me (!) that there is marked deterioration in enthuRiasm ; 
(2) that fewer people are coining forward now than before ; (3) that tliosc who are 
discharged are not seeking imprisonment again ; (1) that there is no discipline 
among many satyagrahi inisoners some of whom have no notion of nonviolence or 
truth ; (5) tliat the treatment of (' class prisoners is inhuman in that the food given 
is bad in quality and deficient in balance. The rcsiiU is that the majority of prisoners 
have suffered in hcaltli, making it impossible for many on discharge to seek im¬ 
prisonment again wdUiout adtquatc rest and ie])air. There arc loo com])laintB about 
want of newsiiapers, books and projier sanitation ; fG) That the ]ioli(‘y of non¬ 
embarrassment is unintelligible, as the rulers themselves do not appreciate it, and 
the fight therefore should be intensified without regard to embarrassment. (7) 
That there is no life left in the Congress—there are no meeting, there are no 
demonstrations, no ofher activity, and that there should be a change of policy and 
programme even resuling in the resumption of full parliamentary programme 
including ministries i.c. reversion to the Poona Offer with siiitahlc modification. 

(1 & 2) I shall consider the first two together. Enthusiasm that is froth is 
of no use in non-violent action. Showy demonstrations and tlie like have a value 
in the initial stages. Continuous feverish activity can only promote violence and 
therefore retard the steady march of non-violont a<;tion, call it battle, if that wwl 
is preferred. That fewer arc coming forward is but natural. For it must be 
recalled that Civil Disobedience is individual and restricted to representatives be 
they even elected members of village or iirka committee. The list of representatives 
being limited it must one day be exhausted. 1 have no doubt that if I made a 
general call and relaxed the conditions of enrolment I sliould be overwhelmed by 
applications. I have no machinery to evaraino such applietions. In reality it will 
be mass action which docs not admit of individual examination and choice. That 
will not come before tlic close of the war. There is neiter warrant nor atmosphere 
for mass action. That would be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of non-violenc.e. 
What is more it can never lead to independence. Mass action at this stage without 
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communal unity is an invitation to civil war. If civil war is to be our lot, it will 
come but if I know the Congress mind, it will never conic at tlie wish or invitation 
of the Congress. 

(3) This complaint is parlially valid. It is true tlmt some of those who have 
been discharged are reluctant to go back. This is a novel experience for India. 1 
had to do it in South Africa. 'I’he struggle demanded it there as it now does here. 
Self-suffering has no limit. In former Civil Disobedience the occasion had not come 
to send the same resisters to jail again and again. In the present one it is inevit¬ 
able. Any other course would reduce the struggle to a farce. The alternative 
suggested is that substitutes should be found for those who would not go in again. 
Surely that is not the way of suffering. And how can we think of gaining indepen¬ 
dence without a full measure of suflering ? 'llie greater the cause the richer the 
Buffering. Ihereforc in this struggle they only will count who will seek imprison¬ 
ment again and again, come what will. Ihey may be very few. "Jhat will not 
matter. Of course those who are ill, will naturally not be required to go till they 
are restored. Some have interpreted literally my statenicnt that the discharged 
satyagrahis may take about a week before they go. Each case has to be judged on 
merits. Bhri Vinoba went in twice within 72 hours of his discharge. He had to 
come to me before reoffering Civil Disobedience. Hence even that little delay. Shri 
Pyarelal took nearly a monili before going in for the third time. There were un¬ 
avoidable causes which need not occupy the reader’s time and attention. 1 have 
mentioned two cases w'hich 1 was personally regulating. They exemplify the elasti¬ 
city 1 refer to. There is no shame or harm in unavoidable delay. Hyi)Ocricy and 
camouflage must be avoided at all cost. In iSutyagraha there is no waste of men or 
time or labour provided that Satya is adhered to in its entirety. I can otherwise 
utilise the services, as true soldiers of Truth, of men and women, who will whole¬ 
heartedly cany out instructions. Thus those who cannot for some just reason court 
imprisonment, should engage themselves in corporate constructive activity. Difficulty 
arises because many Congressmen though they profess to believe in 0, D. have 
no faith in the constructive f)rogramme. 1 must ))roclaim from the housetop 
for the thousandth time that constructive programme is an integral part 
of the national movement and therefore also of the (3. D. C. D. without 
the backing of the constructive programme is criminal and a waste of effort. 
All cannot go to jail. 13ut all must work the constructive programme. Even in 
armed conflict armies arc iiowerfully helped by the civil population. Imagine the 
fate of British forces, if their eflort was not co-ordinated with that of the civilians. 
1 was therefore delighted that there was a wide response from the i)ri8oner8 and 
the other Congressmen this time in the matter of spinning during the spinning 
carnival. 1 dare to believe that if Congressmen were enthusiastic believers in 
communal unity and removal of untouchability and the like, there would be no com¬ 
munal discord and there would be no antagonism such as it is from IJarijans. We 
are makers of our own destiny. It has been somewhat justly said that if I am a 
good general, I must not grumble about my men For J must choose them from 
the material at my disposal. I plead guilty. But I have qualified my admission 
by the adverb ‘somewhat’, for I laid down the conditions from the very inception 
of the programme of non-violence. My terms were accepted. If from experience it 
is found that the terms cannot be worked, I must either be dismissed or I must 
retire. I retired but to no piu]) 0 Re. The bond between Congressmen and me seems 
to be unbreakable. They may quarrel with my conditions but they will not leave 
me or let me go. They know that however unskilled a servant I may be, I will 
neither desert them nor fail them in the hour of need. And so they try though 
often grumblingly, to fulfil my condition. 1 must then on the one hand adhere to 
my conditions so long as 1 have a living faith in them, and on the other take 
what I can get fiom Congressmen, expecting that if I am true, they will someday 
fulfil all my conditions and find themselves in the enjoyment of full independence 
such as has never before been seen on earth. 

(4) There are two sides to the complaint about indiscipline. 1 must here 
confine myself to Batyagrahi priBoners only. I would naturally like the other 
political priBOuers to attend to what 1 say. 

It is wrong to say that there is universal indiscipline among Congressmen or 
that all are unfit to be called satyagrahis. Cases of grave indiscipline have 
been brought to my notice 1 know that violent men have crej)! into the organiza¬ 
tion under the guise of non-violence. But 1 know also cases of exemplary discijDliiie. 
Every body knows that there are in the movement and among the ])riBoner8 faithful 
Congresemeu. I am conducting the struggle in their name and for their sake. It 
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ifl through them that wo may expect to win. This should mean no reflection on 
those who are weak but true. Even a child of seven who performs its allotted task 
faithfully will be entitled to the same credit as those who may cheerfully mount the 
gallows, if thereto called. 

What is hapiiening now is a process of automatic selection. Those who cannot 
stand the test will stay out without dishonour. Hypocrites and smugglers will be 
cast out because they will not stand the real heat or they will be rejected when 
found out. 

(5) C class prisoners is almost a baffling question. I have said more than once 
that classification is bad in itself. But the Congress has come to no decision on 
the question. Meanwhile wo must do the best we can. There is no manner of 
doubt in my mind that the treatment of 0 class prisoners is unhuman. I do not 
wish to blame either the Government or the prison ollicials. 1 admit that theirs is 
a thankless task. For ages almost, they are used to only one tradition. Their mind 
refuses to grasp the disUm*tion betw'een criminals and political prisoners. They 
would make no distinction between prisoners guilty of crimes and those who rebel 
against constituted authority. For them the itoliticals are worse than the others. 
But pressure of public oitinion has comj'elled distinction. The result is highly 
unsatisfactory. The will on the part of the ollicials is lacking. Satyagrahis who seek 
imprisonment cannot with any dignity quarrel with the treatment they get except 
when their honour is attacked. An irresponsible Government which the British 
Government in India is may as it often does defy i>iiblic oj>inion. Satyagrahis have 
still to court imprisonment. It is one of the gateways to liberty. 'Ihey cannot 
stipulate as to the condition of jail-life. 

But weak as public opinion is, it can express itself with effect on a matter of 
pure humanity. I have suggested that medical men should give the lead in tliis 
matter. I understand that a movement on their part is quite likely. It is (Tuel to 
distinguish between the food of the diflerent classes. The needs in the majority of 
cases of the political prisoners are identical. I suggest that the rations of all 
political prisoners should ai)proach what is known as balanced diet with the 
permission to replenish it at ]»riBOner's expense. As to sanitation and other matters 
a non-official medical committee should make recommendations w'hich should be 
given effect to at once. There should be identity of treatment in all the 
provinces. 

Having said this I must warn satyagrahis against hungerstrikes or the like. 
It is their duty to conform to the jail regulations in so far as they do not come 
in conflict witli known rules of honour, not self-made ones by hyper-sensitive 
temperaments. These ought not to court imprisonment. I suggest that it is a 
satyagrahi’s first code of honour that he will conscientiously carry out jail discipline 
with the reservation just mentioned. Satyagraha is a j)roccB8 of silent (onversiou. 
Indiscipline and nagging are wholly inconsistent with the ambition of conversion. 
I am rei)catirig these views of mine not without fear and trembling. For I know 
that jail officials have often quoted them on wrong occasions against satyagrahi 
prisoners. Of course in all I have said there is nothing against carrying out 
conBtitulional agitation for jail reforms even as to the so-called crimiiials. A 
Hatyagrahi is a universal reformer. For him there is no distinction between* 
criminals and non-criminals. He is out to render service tp the whole of humanity 
to the extent of bis ability and opportunity. 

There is the question of newspapers and books. Tliese are as important as 
food. {Some would do without food but not without newspapers and literature. I 
hold that deprivation of this amenity is additional punishment for a political 
prisoner. 

(G) Although I have dealt with the question of non-embarrassment in my 
previous statements, I see that it still continues to agitate many Congressmen. For 
one thing, it is part of the Bombay resolution and effect should be given to it. 
It is iuherent in non-violent'.e. But it is also expedient. By causing embarrassment 
at this stage, the authorities must resent it bitterly and are likely to act madly. 
Of course it would be different, if we had resorted to armed rebellion. Then the 
saying ‘their difficulty becomes our opportunity’, would apply. It is obvious that 
exactly opposite rule should apply when an opnosite method is adopted. It is 
worse than suicide to resort to violence, i.e., embarrassment under cover of non¬ 
violence. We may not be “tem})erate and furious’’ at the same time. 

But then to be logical you must give up C. D. altogeher,” says the critic. 
To give up C. D. would be folly. C, D. is itself completely non-violent action. 
It is a duty in the face of violence without parallel. C. p. in the present case 
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means assertion of the right to sneak against particij)atioii in this war or all war. 
If we cannot do even this mucn when the occasion demands it, we might as 
well give up non-violence. C. D. is the assertion of a right which law should 
give but it denies. If performance of a duty causes embarrassment, it cannot bo 
helped. It is my duty to give up drink. It would cause some loss to the 
tavern-keeper. I am helpless. The authority can easily avoid embarrassment by 
recognising the elementary right of non-violciit free speech. Consideration whether 
the policy of self-imposed restraint creates an immediate impression on the 
authority is irrelevant. Belief that it must ultimately is inlicrcut in belief in non¬ 
violence itself. We may not bear ill-will against the bitterest opponent. 

(7) I do not share the belief that there is no life left in the Congress. “Still 
waters run deep.” Congressmen are too much attached to the Congress to let 
the institution die of inanity. There seems to be no life because we have no 
spectacular show in the shape of parliamentary ]>rogrammc or mass C. D. 'I hings 
are going according to jdan. 0. D. is restricted to selected individuals. It will 
be further restricted to those who rc-ofTer C.I). as often as necessary. It does not 
matter if the number is reduced to ten or two. The two will represent the whole 
Congress. Does not one ambassador represent his ]>eople ? One can be multiidicd 
infinitely. Parliamentary activity has been almost 6top])ed also according to ])lan. It 
may be, in ray opinion should be, stopped completely. But I do not wisli to rush 
tilings. Members of Local Boards have in many cases been withdrawn according to |)Ian. 

Then what are the Congressmen to do if they cannot or will not be allowed 
to offer C^D. and there is no ])arliamentary programme ? I'hc answer is simple. 
There are only two things for Congressmen to do. All to carry on the thirteenfold 
constructive programme and some selected few to oiler C.I). in addition. C.D. is 
a mighty weapon to be wielded cfie< tively by only a few in the fiist instance. 
Constructive programme is to be worked by all Congressmen and even non- 
Congressmen if they will. How can j'coplc shut their eyes to its paramount 
importance ? Even jiarliamentary programme without it is a mere farce. We 
have had it till 1920. I do not deny its usefulness even as a farce is useful. But 
^ere is no such thing as a farce without the backing of a play. In 1920 the 
nation came into its own. Constructive programme was described in so many 
words to be a preparation for CM), rarlianicntary programme was given up toto. 
The nation lost nothing by it. Parliamentary tuogramme will have its definite 
place when we have a i)arliament of our own. Let it not be forgotten that this 
IB expected to be a fight to tlie finish. It is true that (M). will be susi)ended if 
genuine free speech is granted. If we do not find oursehes free at the end of 
the war reBiim})tion will be a certainty. But that is idle speculation. If we do 
our present duty whatever the circumstances that face us at the end of the war 
we snail be found ready. 

Let me glance at the constructive programme. There is communal unity. 
It is W'orth much more than the whole parliaincutary programme. Without it, 
the latter is useless. It becomes a field for interminable wrangling. Com]dete 
heart unity takes us almost straightway to indei)cndcnce. Let me not be told 
that there will be no unity at all or not in our life-time. I must refuse to 
believe the negation so long as there are some Congressmen working for unity. 
If the Congress cannot, I know that no other institution can. For every Congress¬ 
man whatever his faith must equally reiuesent in his own person every Indian 
no matter what his faith is. In that sense he belongs to all religions. 

Then take untouehability. I repeat that if untouchability lives, Hinduism and 
with it India dies. Is that not a programme worth living for, dying for ? 

And the siunning wheel whose every turn brings India nearer her destiny ? 
Surely it can fully occupy everyday of every Congressman. And the wheel being the 
centre of our solar system it includes all the planets in the shape of village industries. 

The wheel brings us at once to the emancipation of India’s manhood, Kisans, 
labourers and all those who are weary and heavy-laden. If this all-inclusive and 
mighty programme is not understood and appreciated by Congress they do not 
know the a. b. c. of non-violence nor do they know the elements of C. D. 

This programme gives ample scope for public meetings, demonstrations, 
exhibitions and the like. No official Congress Committees need function for 
co-ordinating these activities. Wherever five earnest Congressmen are found they 
can group together and organise them. 

Congress will now see why 1 contemplate no change in the programme as it 
is going and why I am full of hope for the future of the country. 

Sevagram^ $8’10-1941, 
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Pandit JawharlaFs Statement before the Court 

I have been told that the charge against me is based on the reports of three 
speeches I delivered in the Gorakhpur District early in October last. Copies of 
these reporis, and in one case a translation into Knglish, have been given to me. 
I have read these and I (^annot congratulate the persons who were responsible for 
the reporting These reports, though presumably taken down in shorthand, are 
scrappy and incom])]ete, confusing and often making little sense. I am a lover 
of words and phrases and try to use them appropriately. Whatever my o|>inion8 
might be, the words T use arc meant to express them intelligibly and in ordered 
sequence in them, and is likely to obtain an entirely distorted impression of what 
I actually said. 

T make no complaint of this reporting and I do not suggest that deliberate 
distortions have been made. But I do not want to make it clear that what I said 
was in many respects entirely different from wlmt the jumble of words in the 
reports would lead me to imagine. If this is so in the reporting of my speeches, 
when particular care is taken and the more qualified men are employed, I cease to 
wonder at what happens when the speeches of others are reported by totally un¬ 
qualified persons, and these are made the basis of charges in courts of law. 

It is not ray intention to give details of the many errors and mistakes in 
these reports. That would mean re-writing them completely. That would waste 
your time, Sir, and mine, and would serve little purpose. 1 am not here to defend 
myself, and pcrha])H what I say in this statement will make your task easier. I 
do not yet know the exact nature of the charge against me. 1 gather that it has 
something to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it relates to my 
refereiK'es to the war and to the attempts being made to compel the people of 
India to take iiart in the war effort. If that is so, I shall gladly admit the 
charge. It is not necessary to go to garbled reports to find out what I or other 
Congressmen say in regard to India and the war. The Congress resolutions and 
statements, carefully and precisely worded are there for all the world to know. 
By those resolutions and statements I stand, and I consider it my duty to take 
the message of the Congress to the ])eople of India. 

As a matter of fact, ever since the Congress came to the conclusion that, in 
order to give effect to the Congress ]>olicy, satyagraha or civil disobedience should 
be starteu, I have endeavoured to check myself in my utterances and to avoid 
what might be termed satyagraha. Kuch was the direction of our Chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who desired that the Satyagraha should be confined to particular persons 
of his choice. Une such ]>er8on was selected and he expressed in public utterances 
the Congress attitude to the war, laying some emphasis on the Congress policy of 
non-violence. It was my good fortune to have been selected to follow him and to 
give expression to the Congress viewpoint, with perhaps greater emphasis on the 
political aspect. It had been decided that I should do so, after giving due notice 
to the authorities, from November 7 onwards, in the district of Allahabad. That 
programme has been varied owing to my arrest and trial, and the opportunity 
to give frank and full expression to the Congress policy in regard to the war 
has come to me earlier than I anticipated. 

If I was chosen, or before me J^hri Vinoba Bhave was chosen for this 
purpose, it was not to give expression to our individual views. We were symbols 
of the people of India. As individuals we may have counted for little, but as 
such symbols and representatives of the Indian i)eople, we counted for a great 
deal. In the name of those peo]>le we asseried their light to freedom and to 
decide for themselves what they should do and what they would not do ; we 
challenged the riglit of any other aiilbority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive 
them of this right and to enforce its will upon them. It was monstrous that any 
individual or group of individuals, deriving no authority from the Indian people 
and not responsible to them in any way. should impose their will upon them and 
thrust the hundreds of millions of India, without any reference to them or tWr 
representatives, in a mighty war which was none of their seeking. It was amazing 
and full of significance that this should be done in the name of freedom and 
self-determination and democracy, for which, it was alleged, the war was being 
waged. We were slow in coming to our final conclusions ; we hesitated and 
parleyed, we sought a way out honourable to all the parties concerned. We failed 
and the inevitable conclusion was forced upon us that so far as the British 
Government or their representatives in India were concerned, we were still looked 
upon as chattels to do their will and to continue to be exploited iu their Imperia- 
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list structure. That was a position which we could never tolerate, whatever the 
consequences. 

There arc very few persons in India. I suppose, whether they are Indians 
or Englishmen, who have for years past so consistently raised their voices against 
Fascism and Nazism as I have done. My whole nature rebelled against them 
and, on many an occasion, I vehemently criticised the pro-fascitc and appeasement 
policy of the British (lOvcrnmcnt. Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and 
subsequently in Abyssinia, Central Knrope, t^pain and China, I saw with pain and 
anguish how country after country was betrayed in the name of tliis appeasement 
and the lamps of liberty were being put out. 1 realised that imi)crialiBm could 
only furnflion in this way ; it hud to appease its rival imperialisms, or else its 
own ideological foundations were weakened. It had to choose between this and 
liquidating itself in favour of democratic freedom. 'I'liere was no middle way. 

So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, Czecho-slovakia, 
Spain and Albania, "to far-away countries about which few people had ever heard,” 
as the then Prime Minister of England put it, it did not matter much and 
was faithfully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatened the 
British Empire itself, the clash came and war began. 

Again there were two alternatives before the British Government and each 
Government engaged in the war—to continue to function in the old imperialist way 
or to end this in their own domains and become the leaders of the urge for freedom 
-nd revolutionary change the world over. 'J'hey chose the former, though they talked 
still in terms of freedom and self-determination and democracy. But their 
conception of freedom was even in words, limited to Europe, and evidently 
meant freedom to carry on with their Empire in the old w’ay. Not even peril 
and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on to their Empire and to 
enforce their will upon subject ])eopleB. In India we have had over a year of war 
government. 'I'he ])coi)le’fl elected legislatures have been suspended and ignored 
and a greater and more wide-spread autocracy prevails here tljan anywhere else 
in the woild. Kcccnt measures have suppressed completely such limited freedom, 
as tlie ])rc88 possessed, to give facts and opinions. If this is the prelude to the 
freedom that is promised us, or to the ‘new order’ about whi<*h so much is said, 
then we can well imagine what the later stages will be when England emerges as 
a full-blooded fascist State. 

1 am convinced that the large majority of the people of England are weary 
of empire, and hunger for a real new order. But we have to deal not with them 
but with their Government and we have no dotibt in our minds as to what that 
Government aims at. With tlvat we have nothing in common and we shall resist 
it to the uttermost. We have therefore decided to be no ])aities to this imi) 08 ed 
war and to dec lare this to the world. This war has led already to wide-spread 
destruction and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With those who suffer 
we sympathised deeply and in all sincerity. But unless the war has a revolutionary 
aim of e/iding the present order and substituting something based on freedom and 
co-operation, it will lead to a continuation of wars and violence and uttermost 
destruertion. 

That is why we must dissociate ourselvce from this war and advise our people 
to do likewise and not help in any way with money or men. That is our bounden 
duty. But even apart from this, the treatment accorded to the Indian people 
during the past year by the British authorities, the latter’s attempts to encourage 
every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their forcible realisations of money for 
the war from even the poor of India, and their repeated affronts to Indian nation¬ 
alism, are such that we can never forget them or ignore them. No self-respecting 
people can tolerate such behaviour, and the i>€ople of India have no intention of 
tolerating it. 

I stand before you, Sir. as an individual being tried for certain otfences 
against the State. You arc a symbol of that State. But 1 am also something 
more than an individual. I too am a symbol at the present moment, a symbol of 
Indian nationalism, resolved to break away from the British Empire and achieve 
the independence of India. It is not me that you are seeking to judge and 
condemn, but rather the hundreds of millions of the people of India, and that is a 
large task even for a proud Empire. rorha])H it may be that though I am 
standing before you on my trial, it is the British Empi e itself that is on its trial 
before the bar of the world. There are more powerful forces at work in the world 
today than courts of law ; there are elemental urges for freedom and food and 
security which are moving vast masses of people, and history is being moulded by 
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them. The future recorder of this history might well say that, in the hour of 
supreme trial, the Government of Britain and the people of Britain failed because 
they were drunk with the wine of imperialism and could not adapt themselves 
to a changing world. He may muse over fate, of empires which have always fallen 
because of this weakness, and call it destiny. Certain causes inevitably produce 
certain results. We know the causes ; the results are following inexorably in 
their train. 

It is a small matter what happens to me in this trial or subsequently. 
Individuals count for little ; they come and go, as I shall go when my time is 
up. {Seven times 1 have been tried and convicted by British authority in India, 
and many years of my life lie buried within prison walls. An eighth time or a 
ninth, and a few more years, make little difrercnco. But it is no small matter 
what happens to India and her millions of sons and daughters. That is the issue 
before me and that ultimately, is the issue before you, Sir. If the British 
Government imagines that it can continue to exploit them and play about with 
them against their will, as it has done for so long in the past, then it is 
grievously mistaken. It has misjudged their present temper atul read history 
in vain. 

I should like to add that I am happy to be tried in Gorakhpur. The 
peasantry of CJorakhpiir are the poorest and the most long-suffering in my 
province. 'I’hey are the products of a hundred and fifty years of British rule and 
the sight of their poverty and misery is the final condemnation of the authority 
tliat has dealt with them these many years. 1 am glad that it was my visit 
to Gorakhpur district and my attempt to serve its people, that has led to 
this trial. 

I thank yon. Sir, for your courtesy. 

District Jail, (Torakh})ur. 

November 3, 1040. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Statement of the Secretary, Womens Department, A. I. C. C. 

Shri Sucheta Devi’s Statement Before the Court 

I am a believer in non-violence. I consider all Violence and War as 
stupidly vicious and wicked. If individual murder is wicked, cold, calculated mass 
murder in war, for whatever cause, is infinitely more wicked. The human body 
is God's temple. To lay viohjnt hands upon it is lo desecrate that temple. 
Moreover, we women, all over the world through our orpanisations have repeatedly 
declared our opposition to war. Ours is the role of creation and not of destruction. 
The mothers therefore cannot tolerate the biitcbering of the Nations’ youth to 
satisfy the ambitions of politicians. We look upon all wars as unjust and sinful. 
1 therefore have not only conscientious objection to war but am an active war 
resister. I consider it my duty to persuade my brothers, in all peaceful manner, 
to desist from helping war, and thus save them from the sin of mass murder 
and carnage. 

q'he height of wickedness is to oblige unwilling people to indulge in luasB 
murder. 1 believe the ])re8Pnt day wars are due to economic exploitation, power 
politics, national and racial arrogance. India does not suffer from these vices. We 
want to train our people so that they may not be victims of these vices. We give 
the necessary training by the way we conduct the struggle for our independence. 
The Congress resolutions on wav have all declared that India has no quarrel with 
its neighbours with whom it wants to live in peace and amity. 

The responsibility for the present war rests with the politicians of Europe. 
They have brought it upon innocent people for their imperial ambitions. They 
have increased its horrors by inostituting science to the service of war, by piling 
up armaments and inventing novel and cruel ways of destruction of life and 
property. England and France, the victors in the last war, are as much responsible 
for the present conflagration as Germany and Italy. Being victors the former bad 
it in their power, to arrange the world on a more equitable basis, but instead they 
repudiated all the promises made during the war and perpetrated through their 
peace treaties worse injustice and confusion than existed before. They starved and 
humilated the vanquished. They cut territories and people at will or for their 
own imperial designs. They disorgauised the economic life of central Europe. They 
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created the Leapino of Nations ostensibly to eliminate war, but they sabotaged the 
League. They made disarmament, the only guarantee for peace impossible. They 
by their unreasonable demands on Germany destroyed the Weimar Republic and 
helped Hitler to mount to power. By their conduct at the time of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria, Italian conquest of Abbyssinia, and Spanish civil war, 
they encouraged forces of aggression and evil. By its policy of '’ppeaseraent and 
opposition to alliance with Russia, England encouraged Hitler. The allies, therefore, 
along with the axis powers arc responsible for the present war and history will 
record this fact. 

Anyway, wherever the responsibility for the present war may lie, is in no 
way responsible for the misfortune. To drag her therefore in the wickedness of 
others is a crime against the Indian people. It is to make them instruments of 
mass murder, for which they do not got even the HO silver coins, the wages of 
betrayal and sin. I believe no nation has covetous designs on India. Even if 
there be any who have such designs, we should, in all fairness, be allowed to 
oppose them in the manner wc consider best. And wc have already in our struggle 
for freedom, shown what way wc consider best. Wo have dissuaded our youugmen 
from the way of the pistol and the bomb. We have given them an cfiicacious and 
powerful weapon in Satyagraha. 

England prides itself that it has at last found a leader under whom it can 
fight for the safety of its homes and the liberty of its ]>eople. But Indians with 
the same self-same amhition of establishing their li!)erty, arc considered as sedition 
mongers, disturbers of the peace and rebels. Tlin English youths may leave 
their schools and c.olleges to fight on the battelield for their freedom but it is not 
proper for the Indian youths to (lemonstrate against a monstrous sentence, which 
has shocked even Englishmen, passed upon one of the bravest, most patriotic and 
most beloved sons of India. If England is proud of its Churchill we have more 
reason to be proud of our leaders, inasmuch as they wage non-violent fight and 
oppose tyranny and wickedness with their sutroring and sacrifice. 

I *do not believe in a double set of moral values one for individual and social 
conduct and another for ])oUtical and international relations. Gontlemanly conduct 
must be the same in the family, the club, the market place, as at an international 
diplomatic table. ITiilrutli and deceit are low and reprehensible in both the cases. 
It is therefore that Mahatma Gandhi, our Leader, has asked us not to offer 
Satyagraha in secret but to inform the authorities of what wc intend to do. From 
the ordinary political view point this may appear foolish but our values are moral 
and our politics are an integral part of our life. We believe that here as elsewhere 
honesty is not only the best policy but also the best diplomacy. Holding these 
views I do not recognise the authority of this court in political cases. 

7-12-1940. 

Arrests and Convictions of Shri Vinoba Bhave, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai 

Shrl Vinoba Bhave’s Arrest 

Shri Vinoba Bhave offered satyagraha on October IT, 1940 by delivering an 
anti-war Bi)rcch before a rural audience in the village of I'aunar, seven miles from 
Wardha. He voiced in simple language India’s protest against her forcible 
participation in the European war. Shri Vinoba was allowed to carry on his 
anti-war propaganda for four days but on the fifth day in the early hours of the 
morning of October 21, a warrant of arrest was served on him at Deoli. He was 
tried the same day at Wardha and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Arrest and Conviction 

On his way back from Wardha where he had gone to meet Gandhiji Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested at Chheoki in the evening of October Hi under a 
warrant from Gorakhpur. The news of his arrest spread ra]»idly throughout the 
country. There were spontanoons demonstrations all over the country, Hartals 
ill cities and towns and strikes by students in universities, colleges and schools. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s trial took ]‘lace at Gorakhpur. He was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Arrest 

The second phase of the movement started witli the arrest of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in Gujarat, On 17th November, he gave notice to the District 
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Magistrate of his intention to shout anti-war slogans on the day following. Before, 
however, the next day dawned he was arrested at about 9 the same night under 
109 Defence of India Kulcs. 


Arrest and Conviction of The Congress President 

Satyagraha was suspended by Gandhiji during the X'mas week. The motive 
behind the snspenHion was to do nothing which would oauso inconvenience to the 
officials and disturb the happy and jovial atmosphere during the x’mas celebrations. 
As though to rccii)rocate his gesture, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was arrested at 
Allahabad on December 30. The country answered the arrest of the Congress 
President by hartals and demonstrations in all parts of the country. The Congress 
rresideiit was tried in Naini Jail and sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

In an extempore statement before the court the Congress President pleaded 
guilty to the charge, lie saul that as the President of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress it had been his duty to explain to the ])eople Congress ])olicy with regard to 
war. 'J’hat policy was one of complete non-co-operation with the war effort going 
on in the country. If what he had done, was an offence, he had committed the 
offence and what was more, he had asked thousands of people to do likewise. 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Reply to Mias Rathbone, 
Woman M.P.’s Appeal. 

I have been (lcei)ly i)aincd at Miss Rathbone’s open letter to Indians. I do 
not know who Miss liathbone is, but I take it that she rcinescnts the mentality of 
the average ‘well-intentioned’ Britisher. Her letter is mainly addressed to Jawahar- 
lal and 1 have no doubt that if that noble fighter of freedom’s battle had not been 
gagged behind i)rison bars by Mias Kathbone’s countrymen, he would have made a 
fitting and spirited reply to her gratuitous sermon. His enforced silence makes it 
necessary for me to voice my protest even from my sick bed. 

The lady has ill-served the cause of her people by aildrcssing so indiscreet, 
indeed impertinent, a challenge to our conscience. vShe is scandalised at our 
ingratitude,—that having ‘drunk deeply at the wells of English thought’ we should 
still have some thought left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, in 
so far as it is representative of the best traditions of western enlightenment has 
indeed tmighi us much, but let me add, those of our country men who have profited 
by it liave done so despite the official British attempts to ill-educate us. We might 
have achievetl introduction to Western learning through any other European 
language. Have all the other i)Cople8 in the world waited for the British to bring 
them enlightenment ? ^ 

It is sheer insolent self-com])lacence on the part of our so-called English 
friends to assume that had they not ‘taught’ ns we would still have remained in 

the dark ages. 3'hrough the ollicial British channels of education in India 

have flowed to our children in schools not the best of English thought but its 
refuse, which has only deprived them of wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture. 

Assuming, however, that English language is the only channel left to us for 
‘enlightenment,’ all that ‘drinking deeply at its wells’ has come to is that in 1931, 
even after a couple of centuries of British administration, only about one per cent’ 
of the impulation was found to bo literate in English,—while the IT.S.8.H. in 1932 

after only fifteen years of Soviet administration, 98 per cent, of tlic children were 

educated. (These figures arc taken from the vStatesman’s Year-Book, an English 
publication, not likely to err on the Russian side). 

But even more necessary than the so-called culture are the bare elementary 
needs of existence, on which alone can any supor-structurc of enlightenment rest. 
And what have the British wlio liavc held tight the purse-strings of our nation for 
more than two centuries and exploited its resources, done for our poor people ? 

I look around and see famished bodies crying for bread. I have seen women 
in villages dig ii]) mud for a few drops of drinkijig water ; for wells are even more 
scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know that the population of England 
itself is today in danger of starvation and T sympathise with them, but when I 
see how the whole might of the British navy is engaged in convoying food vessels 
to the English shores and when I recollect that I have seen our people perish of 
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hunger and not even a cartload of rice briight to their door from the neighbouring 
district, 1 cannot help contrasting the British at homo with the British in India. 
Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not for keeping us fed, at least for 
^reserving law and order ? 1 look around and see riots raging all over the country. 
When scores of Indian lives are lost, our ju'opcrty looted , our women dishonoured, 
the mighty British arms stir in no action, only the British voice is raised from 
overseas to chide us for our unfitness to put our house iii order. 

Examides are not wanting in liistory when even fully armed warriors have 
shrunk before superior might and contingencies have arisen in the present war when 
the bravest among the British, French and Greek solcliers have had to evacuate the 
battle-field in Europe because they w'erc overwhelmed by superior armaments—but 
when our poor unarmed and lielpless peasants, encumbered with crying babes, flee 
from homes unable to protect them from armed goondas, the British oflicials 
perhaps smile in contempt at our cow'ardice. 

Every British civilian in England is armed today for protecting his hearth and 
home against the enemy, but in India even lathi-training was forbidden by decree. 
Our people liave been deliberately disarmed and emasculated in order to keej') them 
Dcrpetually cowed and at tlie mercy of their armed masters. The British hate the 
Nazis for merely challenging their world mastery and Miss Rathbone expects us to 
kiss the hand of her peO})le in servility for liaving riveted chains on ours. A 
gvivernment must be judged not by the i^retensions of its spokesman but by its 
actual and effective contribution to the well-being of the j^eople. 

It is not BO much becaubc the British are foreigners that they are unwelcome 
to us and have found no ])lace in our liearts as because while ]>retcnding to be 
trustees of our welfare they have betrayal the great trust and have sacriliced the 
happiness of millions of India to bloat the pockets of a few caiulalists at Imme. 
I should have thought that the de<‘ent Britisher would at least keei> silent at these 
wrongs and be grateful to us for our inaction, but that he should adil insult to 
injury tnd ])our salt over our wounds, i)asscs all bounds of decency. 

Santiniketan, 4-6-1941. 


Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s Speech in the Assembly 

{Delivered on Tuesday, 19th November, 1940 while Oppnsiuf/ the Finance Bill) 

Sir, it is for good reasons that, after an absence of some 18 months. I stand 
before this ilouse in order to be able to express our view' as to the issue which has 
now been raised by means of tlie Bill, small in itself, but imjiorting a very large 
controversy. Had it not been for the fact that it involved those issues we would 
still have continued, not-with-standing all comments, our attitude of luotest with 
which we marked abstention from the i>roccedings of this House ever since the 
month of August last year. It was on radio I'^ir, that for the first time wc heard 
that a Finance Bill or a Hu})plemeijtary Finance Bill had been introduced in this 
House and that its express purpose was to find at least a part of the money 
required for what the Finance Member described as extra-war effort and extra-w'ar 
expenditure. The issue therefore, having been directly raised, it becomes our 
bounden duty not only to be present here, but to do our best and speak in the 
name of those whom we represent, not merely in this House or the other but from 
the point of view of this question of India’s duty of particii)ation in this war (ftort. 
It is for that reason that immediately 1 heard on the radio the jmrpose and object 
of the Bill, I thought it my duty to call all my colleagues there in order that, with 
their support, I may be able to state our case before this House, not merely 
within the narrow ]>recinct8 of this place where, it is said, privilege rules, but to 
the wider atmosphere and the wider audiences which now can be reached through¬ 
out the length and breadth of this world within less than a few' minutes ; and no 
ordinances and no Criminal Law Amendment Act and no gagging of the press will 
prevent our voice reaching the ears of the people of this world. At all eyents we 
would have done a duty to conscience explaining our attitude, not in a spirit of bare 
justification but in a sidrit of reason, whether it yuevails or it does not do so. It 
is for that valid reason tnat I make no apology whatever for attending this House 
after such a long absence and putting the strain of coming post-haste on many 
comrades who have come from far feouth and far North and far East and far West, 
which alone will explain, if any doubt exists here, the representative character of 
the pronouncement that we in our humility piesuiiie to make before this House for 
its acceptance. 
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During the conrse of the debate that has token place there have been pictures 
given of Heaven on Earth and appeals have been made to hoi)es and fears and 
flatteries and caiolings, but there is no place for any of these. Each one must 
conceive it his duty to the best of his light and to pursue it in a spirit of absolute 
firmness. I am not, therefore, saying that the view that we take is necessarily the 
right one and, therefore, I will not, in the course of the remarks that I propose 
to make, question the sinceriiy of any individual person as to the view that he 
holds. But a criticism and analysis of the ideas that go behind it or the motives 
that furnish it must not be mistaken for a criticism of any hona fidci>\ 1 say this 
for this reason that the a])ologists for the participation of India in the war have 
restored to what you may call din’erent types of i>ei8onal criticism, to Congress 
criticism, to Ministerial criticism, and also to a posBi})le hope for India in the 
future. It is a very wide range ; at the same time it is not my desire, beyond a 
reasonably limited time, to occu]>y the House. The fact remains, however, that 
the introduction of this measure, whatever may be the view of those who thought 
this an opportune time to luoduce it, was a most unwise thing to do. The first 
and foremost reason is that it was claimed, at all events until this issue was put 
forward directly, that India was participating in the war,—a declamation for the 
purpose of the consumption of the world. And if they wanted to kee]) up that 
illusion, they might have been wiser if for a mere two crores of ruiiecs they 
had not brought u}) this Bill for this express ]>urpoBe. And it is still more unwise 
having regard to the fact, that, by reason of events which have occurred, if not 
entirely the very debate in the House of Commons on India’s contribution to the 
war effort has had to be wisely iDostponed. So long as they alone sj^oke, it was 
quite easy to represent to the world that India was with them in this war effort 
but as soon as others were allowed to speak or to express their opinion, a different 
tale would have had to lie heard. From that point of view, 1 submit, 8ir, that 
it was extremely unwise, unless it be that they believed that like other measures 
during the absence of the Congress, of whicli Mr. GriliUhs sjioke, pcrha]iB there 
would be a vote of the House and there would iiot be a word here except 
hallelujahs the best of which was exhibited only a few moments ago. It was on 
that hope or in that belief probably that it was intended to test, as a thin end of 
the wedge, whether any i)ropaganda value can be created by a measure of this 
character. It is unfortunate from the point of view of the objective ; it is fortunate 
from the point of view of tliose like me who have had at least an opportunity in 
this House to be able to say what 1 believe sincerely, equally sincerelj with others, 
India thinks of this war. 

As soon as the war was declared, no doubt by reason of the constitutional 
right which the C4oveinor-CTcneral had, within a few hours of the declaration of 
the war in England, it was stated by the Governor'Coneral that India was at war 
with Germany. Of course no longer is Germany the only enemy, but that it was 
the state of affaiis at the time the war was declared. And not-with-standing the 
fact that this right was exercised as a matter of right of a subject race and over 
a subject race by a dominent Power, still in this House there are those who argue 
that this not an imposed war. Tiie only apology which Mr. Grifliths offered to 
this House was, in the language, the represent alive, character of the Assembly 
did not House been consulted in the month of September ?” The Congress was 
absent from the House and, therefore, in his language, the representative 
character of the Assembly did not exist. While trying to give an exidanation, 
he yielded more than he intended to do. He first yielded to what is i)erfectly right— 
that without the presence of the elected members, or at all events a large number 
of elected members, the House was unrepresentative; and so it was ; and it is said 
that, that was a good excuse for not consulting India. It is perfectly right that 
constitutional privileges and rights exist, but it is always the part of wisdom to 
exercise such rights discriminatingly, and this brings me to the reason why we 
have abstained from the proceedings of this House for the y)aBt year. 

Before we decided on this course, the Indo-British I’act was before this 
House. It was rejected by the vote of this House. A Bill was brought in with 
a view to give effect to what the British Government thought was the proper 
agreement to make in the name of India, despite the vote of India ; and it 
passed through the usual stages of a rejected Bill and a recommended Bill and 
ultimately became law merely by the exercise of that prerogative, and we then 
felt—and 1 expressed it from this very place—that if our only use in this House 
is, in so far as executive matters, external affaiis and defence arc concerned, that 
we are useful when we agree and that we are useless when we disagree, you may 
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have the powers, hut that does not mean that they arc always to he exercised 
whenever you are defeated—and wo felt tlihn that apart from a few lejiiislative 
measures which could not be certified the British CJovcrnmeiit had ado]>ted an 
attitude of implacable opi^osition to our nsin*]; the powders which they possessed 
and that they wished to govern this country as if there was no other section in 
the Government of India Act except the wide irresponsible ])OwerH of executive 
which they possessed. If that use was to he made of the (‘onstitution and if the 
vote of tlie House were to be a mockery, then we felt that alter remaininj^ for 
a sulliciently lon^ ])eriod Imre we had, in so for as propaj^anda value was 
concerned, served our purpose. It was for that reason that we did not think it 
worth while to spend our lime any longer here, and now we have come only, as 
I said, because we feel that the issue raised is one on which we feel our duty 
to express an opinion, the opinion of those whom we ic’prcscnt. 

Oirthe declaration of the war by the Governor-General in the name of 
India, a statement was made so far as we were concerned, )>y the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress *, and by Unit statement wc have 
always stood, and it is not a statement in the name of any side, in the name of 
any section. If the war is a war “to defend the stdlnn quo, the imperialist 
possessions and the colonies and vested interests and privilege, then India can have 
nothing to do with it. If, liowcver, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is inte.nsely interested in it. The Committees 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with the 
interests of British democracy or the world democracy. But there is an inherent 
and ineradicable conflict between democracy in India and clsewliere and Imperia¬ 
lism and Fascism. If Great Britain lights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy then slic must ncccsBarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India and the Indian people must have the right to 
self-determination.” 

We took up that position then and having taken ii]) that i) 08 ilion by that 
position we have stood since. And we said further, “The Working Committee, 
therefore invite the British Government to declare in unecpiivocal terms what 
tlieir war aims are in regard to democracy and Im]>erialiBm and the new order 
that is envisaged, and i^articularly how these aims are going to apply to India 
and to give effect to them at present.” Therefore, from the time that the war was 
declared, imposed war as it was, wc are still awaiting to see the reaction to our 
statement. 

-An Honourable Member : What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Bhnlabhai J. Desai : The date of that is Heptember 14, 1039. Ho 
that, immediately on the issue being considered by those whom I have the 
honour to represent, we took up an intelligible—at least I hope it is intelligible— 
and a definiie position as to the terms and circumstances under which alone, even 
if this war was an imposed war, we shall make it our own, Wc began with the 
fact that it was an imposed war. No amount of argument can get rid of the fact 
that it was an imposed war, for whatever poor apology might be offered for the 
declaration of war by Britain and for involving ns in the declaration of war—and 
I do take note of the fact that after it was followed by the Dominions—the fact 
remains that Ireland is not at war and is neutral : the fact remains that by the 
skin of their teeth one of the parties in the South African rarliament succeeded 
in getting a vote against neutrality so that it does not rfquire any examination of 
the constitutional position of the Hlatutc of Westminster in order to see that in 
fact and in practice what is called the British Oomnionwcaltli of Nations, eliminaling 
of course England herself, have elected of their own free will to join or not to 
join, according to the dictates and the requirements of their own policies. While, 
therefore, this was an imposed war which on the very ground that it is an imposed 
war we want to resist—we were still not unmindful of the fact that if this war 
was going to be, not in order that England may defend India as her prof)erty—if 
that is the war, undoubtedly, there is no man in this House who can get u’)—not 
even the European—and say, “Yes, this is your war, take ]iart in ii.” The position 
and problem, therefore, is extremely simple. 9’he problem is that unless it is made 
India’s war it is impossible that you will get India’s support. By that position we 
stand today, as we stood on that day. 

Considerable discussion, thereafter, took place : declarations of ])olicy were 
made from time to time and it would occupy the time of the House too long if I 
took them all over the historical background of which a few glimpses were given 
by the Honourable Mr, James. But he asked at the end of it all. “The Viceroy 
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made you an offer, made India an offer—I take it. But you wanted them to part 
with i)ower.’’ And he naid in the last Bcntencc. “What ime wan going to be made 
of that i)Ower Now, Sir, in so far as this political issue which I do not wish 
to dilate upon has been made one of the argumcMits during the course of this 
debate, 1 cannot possibly avoid it at the risk of being misundorstood. It is a 
curious comiuentary that the inembers who spoke on behalf of the (lovernment 
barely referred to it. It was reserved for the rei)resenlalivcs of the defenders of 
England in India to raise the issue in a more definite way. True, one must not 
take noti(^e of anything as we are told. Why should you think of the past ill- 
deeds, misdeeds or detanks—and now you must figlit ? But says l\Ir. James that 
is perfectly true, you must light. 'J'herefore, it is not the British Govern men t alone 
but the representatives ot Britain in India who get up and say "oh you want 
power, you want to bargain with us ? 'J'his is not the time for bargaining ; you 
won’t get it.'*' if racial arrogance ever went any further, it was this ; for it w’as 
not the Government that was speaking. It was the reprcsentativcB of Britain in 
India who Raid : “Oh, we want to retain ])Ower, and you be our instrumentfl in 
fighting the w^ai”—an extraordinary bargain oi which 1 make a present to those 
fiiends. He says : We retain the power and you as our instruments fight the 
war”. If that is the bargain, 1 reject it off-hand, in every manner possible. What 
is the good of telling us Unit this is our war except by fear-mongcring, to which 
1 Bhall come in a few moments or by painting a picture of heaven on earth—that 
some day it will come true. Neither of those arguments has any value in view 
ot the past exjtcrience in Indian history. It is not a matter of comment. T am 
not reilecting on anybody’s bona fidcs ; but alter all, man would not be a man, 
man would not bo a wise man, if he did not profit by cxperien(re. 

In the last war, India gave her whole-hearted snp])ort, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, including myseU. I went about lectuiing with my friend Bir Thomas 
ytrungman. A million and a half nuMi and seven hundred million pounds were 
provided, and at the end of the war we know what happened. And yet the same 
phrases were used as arc used today, the same hoi>e8 of maintaining the freedom, 
of bringing it back, the freedom of"small races or subjoct races ; the same abuse, 
deserved or uudeseived, of the Huns, and yet they hugged each other at the 
Treaty of Versailles. These abuses do not deceive anybody. 'I'liis wild thing ceases 
to be w'ild as soon as you make ])caee, w’heii it suits your interests, 'j'herefore, it 
is a very poor argument indeed to tell us that this is a war of civilization against 
darkness, If civilization means India’s perpetual sui)jection, it is not civilization 
to me, and if it is not civilization to me, it is cnougli for me to say, “It is you 
and your civilization, you defend it*’, because your civilization means—Yes, you 
raise up a jneture in I'oetry of good things either from scripturcB or from poetry or 
from philosophy. Having got that i>icture you drew the trick, which is usually 
known as a missionary’s or juggler’s trick. 'Ihc missionary generally raises a 

K icture of heaven making you believe he has given it to you by the mere fact that 
e has raised a i)i(rture, whereas a juggler gets u]) and says, "Here is all earth, 
now you see a mango tree, you see a mango, why don’t you eat it ?’’ Excuse me, 
this method of approach or even quoting the lUiagvat Gita which yon do not 
understand, will not be of any avail. 1 thought suffering chastened the heart. At 
least that is what the Book of God, according to Cliristians, says ; bat suffering 
has mostly made you more astute and less likely to give in. If power is not 

given to me, yon may be quite certain that not merely sludl wc not assist, because 
it is not given, but because you must realize that without j'owcr you cannot 
implement your resiiousibilities. 

The position, therefore, is we want to make it quite plan to this House and 
to the world that it is sheer hy])ocriBy to say you in’aise democracy. Wl»o objects 
to it ? Of course, 1 yield to none i.i my praise of democracy. But whose 
democracy ? Your democracy, my democracy ? If it is your democracy and my 
subjection, then it is a hypocritical iduasc. If, on the other hand, it is a joint 
democracy, we are always willing ns equal allies to fight this war, as the very 
statement made within a week of the declaration of the war, shows that there 
has never been any backsliding on the part of India, hut at the same time you 
cannot make a cat’s i)aw of India, time after time, time after time. A time must 
arrive when they must realize that we can only fight if it is a fight for your 
freedom as well as mine. But if you think that the ISikhs who defended the battle 
of Marne last time are also going to do the same thing at your bidding, you 
may purchase them. You may think it is a very hard word which says they are 
mercenary, but that is the only way in which one eau describe them. Either a 
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man fights voluntarily for his own country or freedom, or fights for somebody 
else’s freedom at least with my money. Now what is the dictionary meaning of 
a man who fights for somebody else, except mcivcnary ? You may put up 
righteous indignations and ever everything else, but the desfuiption is quite apt and 
right. Unless every Indian thinks he is defending his own country, his own 
freedom, the only alternative is he is fighting as a mercenary. Jt is not a phrase, 
it is a fact. These arc not ])]\rases, 'Ihcso are facts. What you want is phrases ; 
what you want is principles. Mo amount of declamation, no amount of getting 
eloquent over them, no amount of quotations will get rid of the fact that declama¬ 
tion cannot possibly take tlie place of action, and unless British policy, as we 
invited them so to do on the rJrJi August last year, was to he reversed, we must 
remain where wo arc, and they must do their best to fight. 

Then it is said: “Oh, but this is a luircly political argument, it is wrong 
to bargain at a time of stress like this, flow can wc ever make, in the language 
of Mr. Amery, such a radical change in the constitution of a (tountry during the 
course of the war ?” You can argue, so long as you can atFoni to argue. That 
is my value of ])hiase8 of this kind. I need hardly remind tlie House, for these 
are historic events which will go down, that when stress comes you not only can 
change a constitution, but you do something which was never even dreamt of, 
share with another country yourself all your possessions and your liberty. That is 
the offer, as Mr. Churcliill said, with which he went to Krance three days before 
she collapsed. If that could be done, the change of constitution in India could 
not be done. Indeed it could not l)e done, because it was not intemled to be done. 

And now let us deal with the question that has been raised as to the efiec.t,— 
“Oh, but forget the misdeeds of the ])a8t, trust the future and why argue about 
it; we are in dillicultics, all of us or both of us. ami what will hap))en to you if 
we arc defeated ?” That is the fear argument, as 1 call it. Now 1 want the 
House to analyse bricily the elementary ideas underlying this fear argument. The 
question is, is India’s war effort, to wliicli you now invite us—if it exists it 
doesn't matter because there is nothing to invite ns to—if in addition to war effort, 
India’s moral co-operation has any value, the qucsliou is, has it any effective 
value ? Is it going to make all the difference, according to onr estimate today 
between Britain’s success and Britain’s defeat ? If it has that ilctcrminalive value, 
has it ever occurred to those in Britain, or to my friends who represent them 
here, that it has all that value and what would yon not give us to take it ? If 
it is going to turn the balance, as I said, what w'ouhl you not give to take it ? 
Supposing a people, one-fiftli of the human race- and in the language of the 
Hoii’ble the Finance Member, “When tlie war began India’s main assets were an 
enormous supply of man-power and an abundance of raw materials.” If it is 
going really to turn the scale of war, BU])posing India for a moment w’ere an 
independent country—you have wooed many small countries with no resources 
and with very doubtful credentials—and BUi>posing India were a free country and 
came and made this offer of an alliance to you and said, “We believe it is a war 
for democracy ; we love freedom, you love freedom ; let us join hands and fight”. 
AVould any statesman in England, however diehard he may have been, have dared 
to consider or waited to consider, much less rejected such an offer ? lu other 
words, you reject an offer by India, merely because India says, ‘*We can only 
offer an alliance as a free eouutry,” The crux of the matter is there. No. What 
you want to do is, in the language which we used at the commencement of the 
war, that this is still a war to fight for the status quo so far as India is 
concerned, we do not wish to rely on any promises whatever, rromiscs may be 
given bona fide, and yet we have tlie experience that they are not kept. It is for 
that reason tlnit after long waiting, after long disc.iisBion, after many consulta¬ 
tions, at least the Congress put forward an offer of joining in the war effort even 
on a lesser basis in so far ns the immediate issue was concerned, and we said, if 
you form a National Government at the Centro and put upon them the responsil)!- 
lity for the purpose of India’s defence and such further action as may bo needed 
in BO far as the protection of democracy is concerned, India was prefiared to co¬ 
operate. Many of iny friends have mistaken this as if it was a Congress demand 
in the sense that it was for the benefit of the Congress that the demand was made. 

No doubt, it was a statement on behalf of the Congress, but 1 trust it is recognised 

and realized that what was demanded was a National Government, and the phrase 

which came out was not a phrase unknown to the Secretary of State himself. In 

fact, a few days before the demand was made at all events, the proposition was 
formulated, Mr. Amery, in a generous mood, of course, trying to describe his 
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cxpaiuled or intended expanded Executive Council, said, “We want in India a 
National Government”—and these are his very words—“like the one we have in 
England”. All right that is ^irecisely what we want. Do you mean it ? Or you call 
an apple sonelhing else, you call a stone an apple, and say, “Why don’t you take 
it ? Wc have oflerefl it to you.” Jf Mr. Amery meant what lie said, that is 
])recificly what wc asked, ajid tliere should have been no diflicnlty in doing so. It 
is not a democratic majority Government that we asked. We did not say, “Elimi¬ 
nate the ligurc-heads and that will leave »is 103 or 102, and then we will form a 
Government out of them which has a majority.” We never said such a thing. That 
might have been a Congress demand, that might have been a question of Congress 
demand, that miglit have been a question of Congress Government, but we said, 
“What we mean, all wc demand is a National Government like the Government 
yon have in your own country. It will reflect every single representative of this 
country, for after all, if under the constitution of llKlf) elections have any meaning, 
it certainly is this, tliat there is not a single man or woman who iias a right to 
vote who is not represented by one or other of my Hon’bic friends in this House 
apart from the nominated oflicials and nominated noii-oflicials”. Ho that what we 
demanded was a very simple, easily flexible, workable arrangement. We wanted no 
revolutionary change during the course of the war. What was the result is known 
to cveryl)()dy. And now, ai)art from the Congress, apart from those who spoke, every 
single individual representing public oianion has realized that wdiat Britain wants is 
that wc should loml oiir name, wc should lend our moral support, we should place 
all our material resources and tliat we should be their instruments in carrying on 
this war and i)oi)ulaiizing them ; in other words, that we should work for our 
masters. 3’hat demand, I am quite certain, will not bo met and cannot be met. 

Then it is said, “well never mind that, l^owcr is not to be given, but the fear 
theory still remains.” As to one fear theory if our assistance is decisive it is up to 
you to make any sacrifice if yon cull it sacrifice. It is very easy for a man to say, 
“Oh, I have rcs})onsibilit(’S created by myself by the conqost of this country.” Well, 
you have those responsibilities but you can also shed those responsibilities if you 
care to. But if the keeiting of the responsibilities moans, “Oh yes, 1 have got 
your house, but you are not yet agreed when the house is to be given back to you, 
as to which one will be occupied by one brother or sister or anybody else, and, 
therefore, I luefer to keej) the house.” Tiiat is the argument ns the man in-the- 
street understands it. The man-in-thc-street is not clever, is not astute, but he is 
shrewd enougii to understand what that offer actually translated means. 'I'be offer 
actually translated means this : “we do not wish to give, we want to make a 
coraoiiliage to give it and if you are taken in, well and g<H>d, and if you are not, 
wc can carry on. “Well, yon carry on, you carry on at yonr i)eril. No doubt, 
you may carry on, at my cost, against my will but at least 1 will not sell ray Boul, 

1 will not sell my mind and 1 will not sell iny country. Those are the things that 
I will not do. For you, you may say. you may flatter yourself, as, indeed one of 
the si)eechc8 showed, that India is with us.” All right, if India is with you, why 
say anything else ? But 1 will read to you what those in England think, whether 
India is with you. 1’his is what the “Daily Herald” says as regards the way in 
which India is with you. ’Hiat is the message that the “Daily Herald” gave at 
London on November 7. It is talking of the failure of the Governor-Cteneral to 
invite the co-operation of the Indian peo]»le. At the end, it says : 

“All discussions of India’s contrihution to the war is overshadowed by the 
breakdown of the Viceroy’s negotiations with the (3ongresH. Members of Parliament 
must make it ])lain to the (lovernmcnt that rarliament and tlie people want a new 
effort made, if necessary by new methods, to reach an agreement. Their message to 
the statesmen of both sides Bhoiild be : Try yet again to build the bridge across 
the gulf which, to the delight of our enemies, lies darkly between you”. That is 
the appreciation of British statesmen and British jounalists and any tiling against it 
is of little value ; because if they did not realize its reality and its gravity, they 
would not have given the warning wliich they have done, even at this last hour. 

As for my friend the Leader of the House, it is not for me to compliment 
him, for indeed Jie needs none. He is all courtesy. Ills speech was well 
documented, wxll docketed, as indeed it was bound to be, with his usual industry 
and skill. What did he do ? He says, “I will tell you where I agree with you. 
If you want to tell the truth, I agree with you. If you want Self-Government, I 
agree with you” and he calls it the background of aii agreement. If it were not 
for him who was Bi^eaking, it w^ould be very difficult to believe that such an 
argument would pass muster. I agree with you in everything that you want, and 
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having agreed with you so far, now yon must not want anything more. I agree 
with you in everything. I will give you ehapter, quotations, Bible, everything else 
inehided, and what more do you want ? He says ; “You are a very greedy person, 
Mr. Desai, and now you must walk into my parlour and assist me.” That is the 
argument, broa<lly, baldly and (torreetly analysed. We cannot fall into such a snare. 
Of course he was there to dolond a lost cause, and why should he no^ do it to the best 
of his ability ? I have every admiration for tliat, but at the same time I wish to 
present to those who do and can understand what is the net result of that 
argument. Tie then gave six princii)les and tJiey were hastily written down as if 
merely stating them wore the same thing as putting them into force. He said : 
“You want self-government. Yes, 1 agree.” It was a distribution of self-government 
sweets in this House. He ought to have known better, and the country knows 
better. Merely saying that you agree with all I want is not the same thing as 
giving me all I want. The next thing, he said, was, “Doti’s remember the misdeeds 
of the i)ast. As a good man you should forget it. There is a good man on one side, 
and bad as 1 am, hit me have what 1 liave.” That is the next agiimcnt that was 
used in the course of a liu-id si»ecch hut the argument was as falacious and 
fictitious as it was lucid. That was the ba<*kgTOund. It is the biggest \vrong 
committed for all time. That is the background, and the foreground. Then when 
you come to the actual ground, he says ; “Nothing doing.” That is the speech 
that he delivered and then lie saicl ; “Oh, but India is assisting. What about the 
yo’ing men who are enlisting and who are anxious to ])c enlis.ed whenever we i)ut 
up a notice ?” He says ; If they are Congressmen, tlierc is nothing more to say. 
If they are not Congri'ssmen, they are against yon ; India is against you.” That is 
the dilemma he put forward. Have you Jieard sucli a specious argument before, 
because few men come and apply for jobs, therefore, India is sissisting him in the 
war as a j)articipant and a willing and equal ]>articipant '/ It is only he who can 
dare to put forward sucli an argument, Imt the position there is quite simple. 

My friend the Commerce Member said, ‘h)h. the (,^or]>oratian of Madras rejected 
the proiaisal for a fund by two votes” and ^Ir. Satyamurti did this, that and so 
on. I have no desire to go into any ])ersonal acrimony of any kind. He says 
that tlic ''Madras IMail” came out witli an appeal and collected mn<h money. Shall 
I say and iwesent to him and to the Coverninent that it re)>resents the tinsel 
])atriots ereatod liy the Madras (lo\cnimcnt ? Tlieir I'arentage is enough to sliow 
where they stand. It is i)erfectly useless to tell me that an Anglo-Indian iiews- 
pai’cr put out some sort of a]>i>oul. lie says to that appeal there was some resjionse 
and that was India’s answer to the call for contributions. It is the argument of 
a clever journalist and if lie were one he would certainly be emnloyed as the 
Minister of Information and Propaganda. But as a Commerce Member surely he 
ought to have shown a better sense of humour than that, because he certainly 
ought to have seen that it is no use telling me tied Mr. James contributed a 
pound, if he did. It is extraotlinary liow for want of arguments in a lost cause 
you should be driven to this. Don’t do it. 

Then I come next to another argument ad hoviincm wdiich is justified up to 
a point. Quotations were given without giving names, keeping it as a sort of 
surprise. 1 have seen this sort of thing at iiort Said where a man covers something 
wdth a ]>iecc of cloth and slowly brings out a chicken . We were treated to a large 
number of quotations, tlins rousiim tlic curiosity of the House as to where they 
come from. Ultimately, we were told, it was from h^atyamnrti, from Munshi, from 
somebody else and of Voiirse, on the ton of all that there was INIahatma Ciandhi’s 
statement but, perhaps, my Uononrahic triend is aware, while he had the sympathy 
w'hieh he exju’essed, of the very first interview he gave the day after the deiJaration 
of war. Nobody has gone back n]>on it. If yon mean that sympathy can be evoked 
merely by appealing to sentiment, witliont your doing anything on your part, then 
I think it is a grave mistake, but not only tliat. I go further. I wish to give you a 
quotation so that you may understand. There is no inconsistency in })olitieB if you 
find that your very best appeal or your very modest demand does not meet with a 
response. What is the good of making long quotations ? Things said when the 
war was first declared were rightly said. There i» no inconsistency in saying that 
you will not do what you pretend you want to do. You say you are fighting for 
democracy, all right. Prove it. Here is India waiting for democracy to be 
established in this country and at that time I tell you. “Yes” I think it 
is a just war. Have I, in giving credit to you for honesty, made a 
mistake ? It is an extraordinary way of quoting things ! A man talks to me. 
I tell him. ‘‘Yes I believe you *, I think this time at all events you will be 

27 
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but I ask you to say that you bIiouUI make that declaration and yon 
also should ira]>lement it now as^an earnest”—bccanso now witliout an earnest 
there is no baipiiniiij^, Mr. .lames. No, it is not a contract, in which he says, “I 
promise, promise, ])roinise,” and ultimately the luomise is never fulfilled. No. It 
will only be either a real bargain or nothing—no illusions, no delusions, no promises 
in which there should be any grievances—so that we honestly believe. And are 
we to be blameil for giving you the credit that you meant it too ? The respect 
for Mahatma (Jandhi after all does not disai)pcar because he disagrees with you. 
Of course you may or may not agree with him, but 1 hope you will have to 
maintain^ that respect for him. Tliat is what he said on February, 17 104U, in 
'Tlarijan” after making every ellort to see that this war for demoi-racy is ai)piied 
and implemented in this country, and he said this : 

‘''J'he Builders of the British Indian Em])ire Jiave ]>atiently built its four pillars 
—the European Interest-s, the Army, the Ih'inccs and the (-omrnunal Division”— 
and after going over the whole of the arguments ainl all the declarations which 
were made bv the ^’'iccroy and everybody else including the snbseipient statement 
(in the Lords^ by Lord Zetland, he said this : ‘If it is fairly correct, the issues 
are quite clear. Between the two—the Nationalist and the Imperialist—there is 
no meeting ground.” 

I^ir, you may I'u-oud to (‘all yourselves ‘‘Imperialists,” so you are, to liold 
in bondage a rac(‘ of men fully one-liftli of the human population. Indec^d it is 
an object of pride but don’t yon make a mistake about it. That is onr (iinirrol 
Avith yon. lmi)erijilisin must necessarily involve-of cour.se yon try to find another 
jdirase, the ‘‘ComTn()nwe.aIfJi of Nations,” but as I have always said, that means 
that ‘'your wealth is yours and mine is yours too,” so far as I Avas concerned. 
Imperialism has always meant—I learnt a little bit of it and taught it too—that 
necessarily, in the structure (Af lnij»crialism, there Avill be diflerent eomiionents, 
there Avill be inferior sci'tuAiis whoso resource's are at your disposal—and it is that 
which Ave wish to destroy : and, therefore, although you call yoursehu's by anotlier 
name you won’t change your ijvts. ICither we have a common freedom to fight 
for, or Avc have no common fiTodom to fight for. Biahatma (Jandhi says :— 

‘^Tlic more the nationalists try to deal Avith them as if they Avere problems 
for Avhich tluw Avcrc resj^onsibh', the firmer must tlu'y become.” 

Then folloAv Avords Avhich I think should aj*>pcal to every man Avho believes 
in any vision, in any sinc-erity, in any moral iijdift or moral eflort : 

“T cannot conscientiously pray for the success of Ih’ltish arms if it means a 
further leaser of Hie to India’s subjection to foreign domination. I Avritc this last 
sentence AAith a heavy heart.” 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan : (.)n a point of explanation 
Sir, the hulk of those quotations Averc during Blay, ,lnnc and .Inly of 1940—three 
months after tlii.s declaration. 

BIr. Blinlabhai .1. Desai : I do not knoAA' that, that is an ex])lanation but I 
wdll leaA'C it at that if my friend wants it. I Avill tell him this that even after 
tlio.se— I Avill explain the matter in a few moments, I do not Avish to take longer 
than I intend, some of the quotations Avero undoubtedly aftciAvards and it took a 
hit of time to go through them hut I will give the substance and ibe answer too. 
Even alter writing this sentem^e, he did not bcfieA^e Chat it was his part at all 
events not to emharniss the British Government in its efforts, without of course 
of co-operation in it, because the first act of uon-co-oucration was the resignation 
of the Congress Bliiiistries; on that there was no hesitaticAn. We did not wish to take 
any part in it, we (lid not wish to be rcis^KAnsihle for it, we did not wish to 
be mere instruments. Then it is true that even after this disa]ipointment, knoAving 
that there was no question of co-ojieraling left, still he did not wish to embarrass 
the Government, and at the time Avheii these statements were issued and they 
undoubtedly hold good to-day, you may believe it or not, it is his desire not to 
embarrass, luit as he put it, and ns I am here to day to endorse it before this 
House, a desire not to ernbaiTass roust not end in self extinction. You cannot 
exi)loit my de.sire not to cmharr.'iss yon to the extent of my suppressing myself 
altogether. I cannot be a vvilling instrumeiil, because I do not wish to embarrass 
you. In fact the true case is that you embarrass yourselves by not meeting the 
other side in the manner in which yon ought to, reasonably and honestly and 
if you really mean it, sincerely mean it. Therefore, you cannot use the other 
man’s goodness as a cloak for other people’s hypocrisy. Being a pacifist, of 
course, he never loses faith in human nature. It is a failing of a man of faith 
that he continues to have faith. But that failing must have limits iu its 
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applications to biiman life acid politics. That is how this statement came to 
be made. 

What will happen to us if Germany comes ? 'rhose who ar^ue thus pive 
small thoup:ht to what they say. They have not realized that if they are defeated 

and Germany comes, they are defeated too. In that case, tliey will have to look 

after themselves instead of looking:: after me. "J'hey say; ‘What will hai'pcn 
to you if Britain is defeated ?” 1 ask : “What will hap])en to you if you arc 
defeated ?’’ 'J'bat is one of those arguments which has always ])uzzlcd me. The 
“Times of India” started it some fourteen months ago witlioiit understanding it. 
If you are defeated, therj you arc defeated and then your lihcrtics arc gone and 
along with them mine too. 'J'hercfore, let us not argue things in that strain. 

It is a wrong a])])eal ; it is entirely erroneous and is entirely uncalled for. Say 
that it is onr common war, if you can dure say so. Say : *Tt is your war as 
muc.Ii as mine because your lihcrty as much as juinc is in ieo])ardy.” "We have a 
very good Indian proverh. I ask my children to manipulate the grindstone and 
the Poles the Czechs and the (aceks are going to get the iloiir. 'J’hat is not the 
lesson which my grandmother taught me. My friend went over the whole 

geography and mentioned so many countries. He also said: “After all we went 
to Munich and surrendered.*’ 

Very often I am told ; “Why don’t you realize the realities of things ?” 
If by that you mean the i)oignant reality of my continiKMis subjeiUioii, then 1 am 
^ully considouB of that reality and T make a present of that reality to my friends 
who ask me to look at it. It is loo real, it is too painful, it is ton poignant, it 

has gone on too long and I am not prepared to look at it. My dcsiic is not as 

I said, to enter into a iiersonal argument. But those who ask us to look at 

realities and say that India is not ready and she cannot defend iunsclf, do tliey 

seriously ask me to l)clievc tliat these two crores of rupees are seriously intended 
for the purpose of aiding the war ellbrt of Britain? l>o you sciiously tell me 
that ? Britain is spending 14 crores of rupees a day. 

An Llonourahle Member ; Eleven Crores. 

Mr. Bhulabhui J. Hesai : '^I'liat is what they say. If you like, let it be 11 
crores or even 9 crores, but if you calculate it proi>eily, it is really 14 crores. 
My arithmetic is generally correct. When tliey arc spending 14 crores a day, 
do you mean to tell me that these 2 cioies of rupees duiing four months arc 
going to aid the war eflort ? Certainly not. This is an .absolute camouflaf.’C. 
It is merely intended for world propaganda in order to say that India is also 
assisting in war ellort It is intended for nothing else. England could give 2 
crores. My fiieuds could ]tut up 2 crores. 4hey have got many eiores and they 
are all mine, VVliy don’t they put up these 12 crores if you want them for the 
war eflort ? In that case, there will he no Einance Bill and tlicie will he no 
trouble. But the triuh is that this money has nothing to do with war dibit. 

1 am one of those who undersland propaganda a little. I read the j'apers and 
hear the Ifadio eveiy day. Even a fiO-riipee or a oGO'iujiee donation is to be heard 
on the British Badio, 

Of course we are helpless and unprotected. I fully realize that wc will not 
become protected in a few months. It is no nse telling me what will happen then. 
It is not my desire to take very long, the time of the House. 1 will only sry tliis, 
that whatever my friends may assure, the fact remains that the Egyptian I’arliameut 
has sat, the King’s speech has been read and nothing further has been beard. 
There was a question raised about the declaration of war by Egypt. Four 
Ministers who were for it rcsigued and nothing happened since. 'Ihe riinie 
Minister is dead. May his soul rest in peace why or where or how, I do 
not know. But the fact remains that Egypt has not declared war. 4’he 
arguments which you want to weight with other friends have an untrue 
foundation and an unreal foundation. All the Muslim world today is neutral, 
and rightly so. It is no use telling us in this country that the Muslims 
are with Britain in this war. It is untrue and will remain untrue uutii the 
contrary has been proved, not by statements but by acts of these high politicians. 
If my friends would examine this with the idea ot enlightened self-interest as they 
appeal to my enlightened Belt-interest, they have a chance. But so long as they 
maintain their present attitude we eball eertaily not be able to support by way of 
token or otherwise a measure of this kind in India to test the question of India’s 
participation in the war. We shall, Bir, fight ns Allies with such power as we have 
got, but we shall not fight as instruments. I oppose the Bill. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee meeting—Bombay—24th. August 1941 

The Workinj^ Committee of the All-India Mnslim liCa^ne met at 11 a. m. on 
the 24th. Augnst 1941 at ilonibay at the residence of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

The following mcnibers were present : Mr. M. A. Jinnah (1’resident), Nawab- 
zada Liaqat Ali Khan (General Secretary), Sir Currimbhoy^ Ebrahim, Sir Abdulla 
liaroon, Sardar Aurangazeb Khan, Mr. llakhat Jamal Khan, Mr. Mohammed Isa, 
Malik Haikat Ali, Chaudhuri Kaliqnz-Zaman, Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, 
S. A. Kanf Shah, the Kaja of Mahmudabad, the hon Mr. llossain Imam, Maiilvi 
Latifur Rahman, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury, Sir K. Nazimuddin, Maulana 
Akram Khan and llaji Al)dnl Sattar Sait. 

At the outset, it is understood, Mr. Jinnah, the rrosident, acquainted the 
Committee with his recent interview with His Excellency the Viceroy on the con¬ 
stitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council. Mr. Jinnah is stated to have criticised some of the members of the 
Muslim League, including the three I’rcmicrs (the hon. Sir Stkandcr Htjat Khan, 
the Punjab rremier, the hon Mr. A. K. Fazlid IJnq, the Bengal Premier, and the 
hon. Sir Maalvi Saiyiil Miihannnad Sandullah, the Assam Premier, who have joined 
the National Defence Council, Mr. Jinnah is understood to have made a 
statement emphasising the need for takiiig distdplinary action. 

Namibzada Jjuufat Ah A.7/a72, the General Secretary, then read out t\vo com¬ 
munications, one from Mr. Eazlul ITuq, the Premier of Bengal, and the other from 
Sir M. Saadulla, Premier of Assam, exi»laining their viewpoints. Sir Sikandcr ilyat 
Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, personally explained to the Committee his position. 

There was then a general discussion, in which a number of members 
participated. The discussion had not concluded when the Committee adjourned. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Bombay—25Ui. August 1041 
League Premiers Called to Resjon 

The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim League, which resumed 
its session on the next day, the 25tli. August, ])assed a resolutioji ealling upon Hir 
Sikander Ilyat Khan, ^?ir Mahomed {-'aadulla and Air. Eazlul Huq, Premiers of 
the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the National Defence 
Council. The resolution also annonnccd that Sir Sikandcr ilyat Khun and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla have alrcatly exiuessed their willingness to resign from the National 
Defence Council. Air. Eazlul JIiui was given ten ilays’ time to resign from the 
National Defence Council. The following is the text of the resolution ado|)ted by 
the Committee :— 

“After full discussion 'and consideration, the Working Committee are 
unanimously of the 0 ])inion that the hon. Sir Sikandcr Jlyat Khan, the hon. Mr. 
Fazliil JIuq and the hon. Sir Alahomed Saadulla, should resign from the National 
Defence Council. In view of all the facts placed before;^ the Committee by the 
President, including the message of Jlis Excellency the Viceroy sent to him 
through the Governor of Bombay on July 21, 1911, the bon. Sir Sikandcr Hyat 
Khan, the Commitlee is glad to note, lias dociiled to tender liis resignation from 
the National Defence Council and the Committee have lice i informed lelephonically 
that the hon. Sir Alahomed Saadulla has also decided to icsign from the National 
Defence Council. The question, therefore, of disciplinary action against Sir Sikaiider 
Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed Saadulla docs not arise. 

“The hon. Mr. Eazlul Huq lias communicated that he would like to liave 
time to consider the matter. If he also resigns from the National Defence Council 
within ten days and informs the President accordingly, no further action will be 
necessary. Eailing the receipt of a satisfactory reply from Mr. Eazlul Huq by the 
President within the time aforesaid, the Committee hereby authorise the President 
taking such action as he may deem proper and necessary.” 

Resolutions—Third Day—Bombay—26lh. August 1941 

Viceroy’s Council “Canvassinc” Orjected to 

The Working Committee of the All-India Aluslim League which concluded its 
Bitting on the 26th, August released the following resolutions 
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“The Working Committee of the All-Tudia Muslim Ijcaguc deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called Natiorml Defence 
Council within the terms of the offer of the bth of August, 1910, behind the back 
of the leader of the organisation, knowing full well the c.:press decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 28th of September, 1U40, which was duly communicated to him by the 
President. 

“Further, the Committee condemn the observations of Mr. Amery, the 
Secretary of State for India, made in the House of Commons, in his speech on the 
1st of August 1941, to the elicct that he was glad ‘to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of imty discipline, i)atrioti(‘ Indians hove come forward to 
work for India’s defence, thereby casting a serious retlection on the iiatriotism of 
those who do not approve of the scheme, and lauding the conduct of those who 
have been deliberately and by various manoeuvres weaned to commit a breach of 
party disi-ipline. 

“The Working (bmmittec are of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and impose upon India, the scheme of cxi^ansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the setling ii]) of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 
the Muslims of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intended to 
mislead public opinion in Great Britain and abroad. 

Communal Riots incited by Hindus 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League are deeply concerned 
at the widesprea<l riots in the country during the year and their re(trudcsc!ence at 
several places soon after order was restored, which distinctly suggests an organised 
attempt on the ]>art of the Hindus to crush the Muslim morale in jdaces where they 
arc in a minority and urge the Government to take serious note of the situation, 
which has arisen on account of the SDccchcs delivered from the Hindu j>latforms, 
inciting i)COplc to violence in their endeavour to create organised opj^osition to tlie 
just demands of the Muslims of India and to demonstrate that communal riots 
were not only confined to the Congress Government regime. 

“Further the Working Committee have received witli sur]>ri8c and alarm the 
information from its provincial bodies that the attitude of Government olficials 
generally has been unsymi)athctic in meeting Muslim demands and removing their 
just grievances. 9'he Working Committee urge the (Government to redress tlieir 
grievances in this resjiect and to adopt adequate and effective measures for the 
])rotection of their lives and i)roi>crty. 

“Further, the Working Committee draw the attention of the Government of 
India to the highhanded and arbitrary orders of the Government of Bihar in 
connection with the observance of the Bihar Hharif Day and the banning of the 
l>ublication of the Bihar Sharif Enquiry ('ommittce Report and declining to appoint 
special tribunals in order to secure fair trial and justice for the Mussalmans.” 

Indo-Bukma Agreement Condemned 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim I.eague condemn the recent 
Iiulo-Burma Agreement, concluded without consulting the Indian Legislature or the 
Provincial Governments concerned and other responsible public, opinion in the 
country, with the result that the vital economic interests of India in general and 
the trading interests and civic rights of the Muslim community in particular, 
enjoyed by them for over a century, have been sacrificed and irreparably damaged, 
^rhe VVorking Committee urge the Govcrnor-(General and the* Secretary of State for 
India not to ratify the aforesaid Agreement, and thus remove the serious discontent, 
which it has caused in all Indian trading circles and the ottence it has given to the 
self-reject of the peoples of India.” 

•‘The Working Committee of the All-India IMuslim League considered the 
request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League for defyiiig the orders of the Bihar 
Government imposed upon the Mussalmans in connevtion with Bihar Sharif 
disturbances. The Committee postponed their decision till further information was 
available.” 

Objection to Mr. Amery’s Statement 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responsible Minis- 
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ter of the Crown, should be permitted to make pronouncements which amount 
to a breach of faith with Muslim India and to resile from the declared policy of 
the British Government, viz., that the constitutional issue will, in no way, bo pre¬ 
judged by His Majesty’s Government and that the solution of the constitutional 
issue will be de]>endcnt upon an agreement between the principal parties, as the 
following extracts from his speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated 
the 8tii of August 1940, clearly disclose :— 

“ ‘(1) Viceroy’s announcemetjt dated the 8th of August 1910 :— 

“There are two main ]»olnt8 which have emerged. On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government jiow desire me to make their jiosition clear. 

“The first is as to the position of minorities, in relation to any future consti¬ 
tutional B(iheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October docs not exclude the examination of any part, cither of the Act of l93o, 
or of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

‘His Majesty’s (lovernment’s concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that they could 
not contem])late the transfer of their present rosponsibilities, for the ])ence and 
welfare of India to any system of tlovernment whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerfiU dements in India’s national life. 

‘Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such dements into submission to 
such a (tov eminent. 

‘The second ]>oint of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Common weal tii of Nalions, a new constitutional sdieme, when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should bo primarily the icspon8il)ility of IndiaiiH themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

‘His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, and wish to 
see it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fiiHilment of the 
obligation, which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her, and for which IJis Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the 
responsibility, 

‘Meanwhile they will w’di'Diuc and promote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken by n'prcsentative Indiana Ihemsdvea,* to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement, lirstly, on the form which the })OBt-war representative 
body should take, secondly, upon the principles and outlines of the cojistitution itself.’ 

‘8. Mr. Araery’s statement dated the 14th August 1940 :— 

‘Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of 
all true democracy. Decision by majority is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience wliich j>resu}>po8eB, for its proper working, 
an antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most 
federal constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the Icderating elements. ‘Jo describe the need for such agreement as 
a veto on coiistilutional progress is, I think, to do tin injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of rcsi'onsihility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test ot the sense of responsibility on which free Government must 
be based.’ 

*3. Mr. Amery's statement dated the 22nd of April 1941 :— 

‘It was that the framework of India's future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and 
indeed, revolutionary announcement, the full importance ot which has not, I ’think, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. 

‘Even more important in tliis connection is the stipulation that the constitu¬ 
tion itself, and also the l)ody which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the juinciiral elements in India s national life. That is an 
essential pre-requisite to the success of the future constitution. For, if Indians 
cannot agree up-on the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are 
they likely to agree upon the actual working of it ? 

‘I have dwelt deliberately ui)on Indian rcsj>onBibility in the matter : for unless 
Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to face it 
hereafter. Any agreement imposed by us from without cannot survive the with¬ 
drawal of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
stand that test.' 
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“The Workinp: Committee etronj^ly condemn the adverse criticism and remarks 
of Mr. -Amcry in his recent Bju'cc^h in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Lahore resolution of the All-India Muslim Jvcague, ])()imhirly known as Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the sclieme embodied therein and tlie circumstances 
which have (Iriven the Muslims to demand i)artition of India into zones pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim. 

Demand for AssuuANru from Br. Govt. 

“Ilie Working Committee call u}>on IHs Majesty’s Government to reassure 
the Muslims of India that His Maji'sty’s Govern men t will stand by their 

declarations and olcdgcs, solemnly givej» by the Viceroy and the Secretary of 

State for India on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

‘If this assurance reatlirming the declaration, which has bcc!) shaken by the 
recent ill-advised cttcrances of the Secretary of Stale for India, practically 

prejudging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is 
not forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, its ])olicy and adopt such measnn; as it may deem neeessary 
to resist any departure from the solemn ple<lgcR and assurances, and the respon¬ 
sibility for the coiiscqnences that may ensue on account of this gross breach of 

faith will entirely rest on the British Government. ’ 

Fiat to Sir Sui/I’an Ahmad 

The Working Committee also adojded resolutions ealling u])on Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, member-designate of the Viceroy’s Gonncil, the Nawab of (Tihalari and 
Begum Sliah Nawaz, members of the National Itcfencc Connei), to resign from 
these respective bodies. The resolutions run as follows :— 

“The Working (\nninittee liave considered the explanation of Sir Sultan 
Ahmad. It seems that he has not realised the gravamen of the complaint, namely, 
that while he was a meinlKM* of the Comu il of the All-India Muslim League 
ho has associated himself with the scheme of th.o expansion and reconstruction 
of the personnel of the Viceroy’s Executive C’ouiu i), as notified in the communique 
dated July 21, 1941, and the constitution of the Na‘ional Defence Council, which 
is a ])art and parcel of the scheme as has been explained hy the highest authority, 
the Secretary of State for India, in his statement in the House of Commons on 
July 22, and further amplilied hy Ids spoech and his reply to the debate in the 
House of Commons on August 1, PJll. in which ho inakcs it quite clear that 
the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmad to the Executive Council was a part of 
the scheme. 

“In view of these facts, Sir SuUaii Ahmad, having associated himself with 
the scheme against the express decision of the ]\luslim League and its general 
]toli<’y, the Committee arc of opinion that Sir Siillan Ahmad should resign his 
appointment to the Viceroy’s Executive Council wilhiu ten days, failing which 
the Committee hereby give full aiUliority to the 1'resident to »takc such action as 
he may deem necessary and proper.” 

Nawab of Chattari’s Gape 

“The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of the Nawab of 
Chhatari, are of opinion that he, while still a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, by accepting the raeniber8hi\) of the National l.)efence 
Council, has acted against the express decision of the Mnslira League and its 
general policy, an(l call upon him to resign his membership of the National 
Defence Council. 

‘‘If the Nawab of Chhatari rcsigiis the membership of the National Defence 
Council before he takes charge as the Fresident of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Council of Ministers and communicates the fact to the Drisident no 
action will be iiecessaiy. In case the Nawab of Chliatari fails to submit his 
resignation from the National Defence Ctmncil within the lime prescribed, the 
Fresident is hereby given full authority to take such action as he deems necessary 
and proper.” 

Begum Biiaii Nawaz's Case 

“The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of Begum Shah 
Nawaz, are of opinion that she, while still a member of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, by accepting the membership of the National Defence Council, has 
acted against the ex})re8S decision of the Muslim League and its general policy, and 
call upon her to resign her membership of the National Defence Council. 
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“If Be^um Shah Nawnz rcsij^nB the membership of the National Defence 
Council wilijin ten days and communicates the fact to the President, no action will 
he necessary. In (lase Be^iim Shah Nawaz fails to submit Iier rcsij'nation from the 
National Defence Council within the time prescribed, the President is hereby i^ivcii 
full authority to take such action as he deems necessary and proper,” 

Working Committee—New Delhi-2()th October 1941 
I’OLICY TO BE ADOrTEP IN ASSEMBLY 

"J'hc Working: Committee of the All-India Muslim Leapiuc commenced its 
session at New Dellii on the 2fith. October 1941. Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, presiding. 

The meetinjj; considered liow best to demonstrate in the Central AEscmbly ses¬ 
sion, be^innin^ to-morrow, Muslim India’s resentment and disapproval of the 
manner in which the expansion of the Governor-GcnerarH Executive Couucil was 
carried out, the National Defence Council was constituted and the attitude of the 
Viceroy and 11 is Majesty’s Government revealed by these acts. 

The meeting; appointed a committee consisiinfi; of Mr. .linnah (President). 
Nawabzada Tdaqat Ali Khan, Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Mr. G. M. 8yed and 
Manlana Mohammed Akram Khan to decided in what manner Muslim India’s 
feeling: should be expicssed in consultation with the Muslim Lcaj^ue I’arty in the 
Cen tral Letijisl a tu re. 

’Jlic meeting also considered Mr. Eazlul IIiKi’s letter of resignation sent to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Lcaj^uo. The meeting was attended by the 
followinfj; members ; Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Homo Minister of Hen^ial, 
Manlana Akram Khan, Sir Sikander ilyat Khan, Premier of the I’unjah, 
the Nawab of Mam<lot, Malik Pjarkat Ali, Sir Abdulla llaroon, Betiiim 
Mohammed Ali, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Assam Minister. Kazi 
Mohammed Isu. ('diowdhury Khalitiuzzaman, ^ Nawab Mohammed Ismail 
Khan, the Uaja of I\lahmudal)ad, Sirdar Aurangzeb Khan, Seth Sattar Sait, Mr, G. 
M. Syed and Nawabzada Idaquat Ali Khan. 

Resolutions—Council Meeting—New Delhi—2f>lh. October t941 

Venue oe tub Next Seshion 

With a record attendance of members from all parts of India, ])articulni’ly 
Bengal and the Punjab, the Council of the All-India Muslim lycague began its 
session this afternoon, Mr. M. A. .linnah presided. Prominent among those present 
were the Ilnja of I’irpur, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan, Mian Abilul Haye, the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Subrawardy, Begum K. Ilahnmn, Begum Aizaz Kasul, and 
Manlana Hasrat Mohaiii. 

TMie meeting unaniinonsly adopted the resolutions of tlic Working Committee 
passed at Bombay on August 24, ‘Jo, ‘Jb, and at Delhi this morning. 

During discussion on the Boinlmy resolntion, Mr. S/t^r A fimarJ Khan from 
the Punjab sought to move an amendment urging that the British Government 
should unequivocally declare that the iirineiplcs laid down in the Anglo-American 
peace aims popularly known as ‘Atlantic Charter’ should apply to all the Muslim 
States. 

'Jhe Chair lield that the Working CommittceJ^ resolutions could not bo 

amended. ’Fhey could cither he confi med by the Council or rejected. He therefore, 

ruled the amendment out of order. 

'I'he Council, by a majority, decided to proceed with the election of two .Joint 

Secretaries and elected Khan Bahadur Momin from Bengal and Mr. Mahbub Ahmed 

from the Punjab to be Joint Secretaries of the League for the year. 

Ihe meeting also empowered Mr. Jinnab to select the venue and fix the dates 
for the next annual session of the licagne. 

In the course of dismission, it was urged that the Province where the session 
was to take i)Iace should be given adequate time to prcpaic. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca iiroposed that the next session he held at 
Calcutta. 

Another speaker wanted to know which of the Provinces had extended an 
invitation to hold the next session. Nawabzada Liaqnt Ali Khan said that every 
Province was eager to welcome the League to hold its session within its borders, 

Mr. Jinnah declared amidst cheers that to-day the position of the 
League was such that it would be welcomed in every place in India. ‘T am 
grateful to the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca,” he added, “for extending Bengal’s 
invitation, and I assure him that bis invitation would not remain unavailed of. 1 
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know Eengal is a very strong Muslim Leaguer.” He suggested that the Council 
should give the necessary powers to the Working Committee to fix the date and 
venue of the next session. 

TJio Council eventually decided to give those powers to Mr. Jinnah himself. 

British action in Iran 

The rest of the sitting was devoted to a discussion on two non-official 
rcBolutiojiB dealing with British action in the Middle East, and particularly Iran, 
and the League’s determination to maintain the freedom, integrity and honour of 
Islamic countries. 

Sliaikli Ahmed from the runjah attempted to argue that the resolution of the 
Working Committee passed at Bombay was suflicient for the purpose of expressing 
J\lu8lim sentiments : but he was interrupted with shouts of '\Sit down : we don’t 
want to hear you”, until he resumed his seat. 

Mr. Jan MohammoA (Calcutta) and Manlamt Znfar AH fLahore) supporting 
Mmdana Badayiini's resolution, urged Indian Muslims to take measures to protect 
Islamic countries. 

8ir Sihander Htjat Khan, Punjab Premier, declared that he yielded to no one 
in his love of the Muslim countries, hut he wanted the meeting to consider the 
whole cpiostion disiiassionalely and calmly and give a lead to Indian Muslims and 
not lead them astray. He said that at the meeting of the Working Committee in 
jlombay, he had counselled ])atience and careful consideration. The Committee, 
nevertheless, passed its resolution, and ho cmidmsised that so long as he remained 
a member of the Working Committee that resolution was binding on him as much 
as on anyone else. 

Referring to Iran, Sir h?ikarHlcr Bai<l that the cx-8hah was pro-Nazi. He was 
at this stage greeted with prolonged shouts : (‘We don’t want any attacks on 
Reza Shah”) until Mr. Jinnah intervened and urged the meeting to hear all points 
of view patiently as became a “parliament’* such as he considered the meeting to be. 

Sir Sikander proceeded to declare that there was no representative of Iran at 
the meeting. Who, he asked, dethroned the Sultan of 'I'nrkey ? Not the British 
but the Turks themselves. The dethronement was at the time regarded as a calam¬ 
ity by Indian Dlnslims ))ut it had actually proved a blessing for the Turks. Simi¬ 
larly, tiiose tnesfut at the meeting did not know what the actual conditions in 
Iran were. Then again, Indian Muslima were not signatories to the Saadabad Pact 
and must bear in mind that those who were signatories to that Pact had done 
nothing to help Iran. Surely, there must be some reason for that. 

Sir Sikander declared his conviction that Iranians were in favour of the action 
taken by the British in Iran ; and Iranians ought to know what was good for 
tliein. He referred to a report that Iran was about to sign a treaty and he urged 
tliat Indian Muslims should wait to see whether the terms of that treaty ensured 
the independence and sovereignty of Iran. 

Sir Curriuibhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) snp])orted the Punjab Premier’s observations 
and held that the resolutions before the meeting were not practical. 

The Raja of Mahviudabad said that he knew that no Muslim outside India 
had ever exprossed a word of sympathy with Indian Muslims and yet Indian Mus¬ 
lims had poured money and bloo<l in 8up])ort of non-India Muslims. He felt that 
Indian Muslims were correct in their attitude and he therefore supported the 
resolutions. 

Sardar Aurangazch Khan asBcrlcd that the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee was suflicient for the ]>rcBcnt. He had not concluded hie speech when 
the meeting adjourned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—27th October 1941 
Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League and its Working Committee 
concluded their sessions at 11 p.m. on the 27th. October 1941 after imssing 
two official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions of the Working 
Committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

The resolution demanding that the portfolio of Haj in the Governor-General’s 
Council should always be under a Muslim was rejected. It was pointed out by 
the Opposition that the League after having expressed 'no confidence’ in the Muslim 
members of the Governor-General’s Council and after declaring them as not re¬ 
presentative of Indian Muslims, could not demand that the portfolio of Haj should 
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be entrusted to one of them. As a matter of fact the Leap:ue said they had asked 
that no Muslim should serve on the Governor-Generars Council. 

The resolutions relating to the collection of a League Fund of ten lakhs of 
rupees and to the efibrls at recruitment of Imams to the Muslim League were 
dropped for want of seconders. 

In regard to non-ofhcial resolutions condemning the attitude of Mr. Fazlul 
Iluq, Mr. .Tinnah said that every member of the Muslim League was entitled to 
have justice done to him and therefore tlicy had adopted a procedure outlined in 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee. They could not have ])assed 
judgment on Mr. Fa/lul Jliiq without giving him the fullest opportunity to give 
his explanation. They had stated the Working (Committee would decide what 
charges they liad against him and had given him full oi>portnnity to send his 
explanation. After hearing him, the Working Committee would decide what action 
if any shoidd be taken against him. The non-odicijil resolution against Mr. Fazlul 
Huq was therefore dropped. 

In adjourning the session sine tlie, Mr. Jinnah declared that Muslim India and 
the I^Iuslim Ijeaguc were marching on and no power could stop their onward march. 
The following resolutions were a<lopted :— 

“Tliis meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim lioague while endorsing 
the decision of the Working Committee and tlu^ steps taken by the ITesident of the 
All-India Muslim Jjcagne in connection with the expansion of the Exeeiitivc 
Council of H. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Defence Council 
congratulates the Working Committee and tlie President of their decision ami 
pTO])er steps taken in the matter, and severely condemns the action of hon. Dr. Sir 
Syed Sultan .Ahmad and Pegum Shah Nawaz, in refusing to acc,e])t the mandate of 
the Working (Committee and in insisting to remain on the said Councils in flagrant 
di.sregard of the wishes of the ]\lnslims. 

“The C-ouncil further declares that the Muslims taken in the Expanded Council 
of H. E. the Viceroy and the so-i*alled National Defence (^ouncil are in no way 
reiu'csimtative of and caTinot in any way rc])resent the interests of Muslims. 

“This (-oiincil further condemns the attitude of the (Uivernment in this 
eonncelion which is only to create a rift in the ranks of Muslims. 

CoMMTTNAL Tension (Condemned 

“This meeting of the (buncil of the All-India Muslim TiCagne dce))ly dejdores 
the s(‘rions riots at Amraoti and Nellore which chraiiy indicate that they W'ere not 
merely the outcome of sudden communal outbreaks l)ut were the result of calculated 
design to iind(*rminc the morale of the Muslims in areas whore they are in 
micro,sco]>ic minority. In vi(‘w of these riots and several others in other ])rovinces, 
the ('lonncil urges the Government to forthwith devise strong measures to check the 
growing tendeiK-y of lawh'ssncss and terrorism of the Hindu majority and to afford 
ellcc.tive protection to the i\luslim minorities in the ])rovinces.’’ 

Another resolution ai)pointcd a Committee to recommend and report on a 
she.me for collection and ]iroper administration of funds accruing from Zakat Fitra 
and the sale of skins of (iurbani. 

Purnsii Action in Tran 

The Council pas.sed a resolution move<l by Maiilana Mohammed Abdul Hamid 
Badajini dealing with tlie British and Soviet (ioveriiments’ action in Iran. 

Sardar Aurangzch Khan, a member of the Workitjg Committee, continuing his 
yesterday’s speech, compared the resolution with that ]iassed l)y the Working 
Committee at Bombay and asserted that the Bombay resolution was more effective 
and better worded. He, therefore, urged that there was no necessity to pass any 
further resolution to suiq)lement the Bombay resolution. 

Mr. Jinnah accepted closure at this stage and before quitting the resolution to 
vote said that Maiilana Badayuni’s resolution really touched the subastantial point. 
The Bombay resolution, he pointed out, had been passed on the eve of the Tran 
incident. Many things had since then happened. He agreed with those who 
argued that Mussalmans in India wore poor and heljilcss and had no sanction 
behind their resolutions but they had every right to express their feelings and 
sentiments. “However poor and wreh^hed we might be, there is no doubt that Indian 
Musalmans have full sympathy with their Muslim brethren wherever they may be”, 
he declared. 

It had been the avowed and declared policy of tlie Allies to destroy aggression 
and protect and safeguard the sovereignty of small nations. That was their 
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principal aim Indian Mnsaalmans had no voiirc in the administration of tbcir 
country. They did not know what the facts were. Tliey were therefoie, 
apprehensive about the Muslim countricB and it was u]> to the Ihitish (loyernment 
to remove those fears and apiu'ehcnsions of Indian Muslims by definite deeds. 
This was all that the resolutions asked for. 

It was true that the Working: Committee ]iassed a rcsOiUtioii on the same 
subject at Bomday, but much had ha])pencd since then and the Council was 
entitled to pass a substantive rcsolutioii on the subject. 

The lioiisc then passed the resolution only a few hands from the Punjab 
t^roup being raised against it. 

Mr. Fazi.li. JIuq’s Cask 

The Council endorsed tlie resolution of the Working Committee in regard 
to tlie allegation contaijied in the letter of Mr. FuzLul Him resigning from the 
Working Committee and the Council as untrue and ollensive and casting serious 
ns])erBioiis and calling ui)on him to withdraw' those allegations within the next ten 
days. A meeting of the Working Committee was summoned to meet here 
on November 10 to consider, among other things, what action is called for 
against Mr. Fazlul Huq in the light of his explanation. The resolutioji is as 
follows :— 

“The Working (.’ommittcc of the All-India IMuslim League considered the 
letter dated Seidenibcr 8 addressed to the Secretary of the All-Jndia Muslim League 
by Mr. Fazlul lluq tendering his resignation from the Working Committee and 
the Council of the All-India IMuslim I^eaguc and also the letter of Mr. Fazlul IIuq 
dated (Jetober 20 received to-day in wdiich he says 

M feel that the matter relating to my letter addressed to you (Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League) should be disposed of in my absence. My ])rescnce 
in the discussion may imt some members of the League in an awkward position 
if 1 were to be. ])resent at the lime the criticisms arc made when this letter comes 
up for discussion. 1 shall be grateful if you convey my regrets to the President 
that I shall not be able to attend the meeting.’ 

“The Working Committee consider that the following allegations contained 
in Mr. Fazlul Iluq’s letter are untrue, oH’cnsive and cast serious aspersions on 
the President, the Working Committee and tlie Council of the League and Muslim 
Leaguers of the I’rovinces where Muslims are in a minority ;™ 

1. T maintain that this action of the President was unconstitutional in the 
highest degree. 2. ‘The Working Committee endorsed this action of the President 
because they had no alternative before them. If they liad refused to ratify the 
President’s action it woidd have amounted to a vote of ‘no-confidence’ in the 
President and this contingency, the Working Committee w'erc not prejiared to face. 
It is for this reason that the Working Committee i»assed the rcsoJution, a copy of 
which you have forw'arded to me calling upon me to resign unconditionally from 
the National Defence (Council.’ 3. ‘But before I conclude, I wish to record a most 
emphatic i)rotest against the manner in which Muslim interests of Bengal and the 
Punjab are being imperilled by Muslim Ivcagiuus in the Muslim JMiiiorities 
Ih’ovinces.' 4. ‘As a mark of jn’otest against the arbitrary use of powers vested in 
its President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membersliip of the Working 
(’ommittce and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. Much as I dei)lore 
tliis course I feel that I cannot usefully continue to be a member of a body which 
shows scant courtesy to I’rovincial leaders and wlii(4i arrogates to itself tlie 
functions which ought to be exercised by ])rovincial executives.’ 5. ‘The Ihesident 
of the All-India Muslim League has singularly failed to discharge the heavy 
responsibility of his oHic.e in a constitutional and reasonable mauHer.’ 0. ‘Kccent 
events have forcibly brought home to me that the interests of Muslim India are 
being subordinated to the wishes of a single individual who seeks to rule as 
omnipotent over the destiny of thirty-three millions of Muslims in the Province 
of Bengal, who occupy the key position in Muslim India.’ 

“The Working Committee, therefore, calls iqion Mr. Fazlul Huq to withdraw 
these allegations and express his regret within ten days of the receipt of this 
resolution hy him. On the expiry of this specified time, the Working Committee 
will decide what action is called for after considering any explanation that Mr. 
Fazlul Huq may oiler either in writing or in person and for this imr}iose and 
for any other business, the Working Committee will meet at its Central Ofiiee 
at 11 a. lu. on November l6” 
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Resolutions—Working Committee—New Delhi—16th, November 1941 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’b Explanation accepted 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
commenced at New Dellii at 11 a.m. on ynuday, the 16th. November 1941. 
Among present were Mr. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the 

liaja of Mahmudabad, Chaudhi7 Khaliquzzainan, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan, 
Qazi Muhammad Isa, Malik Barkut Ali, the IJon'ble Mr. Hosseiii Imam, Begum 
Mohammad Ali and Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim. 

"I’he agenda before the meeting was consideration of Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter 
and discussion of the general political situation. 

While the Muslim I^eague Working Commitlec was in session more than a 
dozen Khaksars, carrying placards asking the MuKlim League immediately to 
demand from the Governmcjit the release of Allama Mashriqi, entered the League 
office. They, however, were asked to wait outside till tlie meeting was over. 
The Committee concluded its sitting late in tlio evening after passing the following 
resolutions :— 

“The Working Committee considered the following letlor of explanation of 
the llon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, dated November M, received by the JIou. Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of October ‘iO forwarding 
for my information a copy of resolution No. 2 adopted by the Working C^immitteo 
of the Muslim League and confirmed by the Council of the Muslim League at 
meetings of both the bodies held on October 21 at Delhi. 

1 regret the delay in sending you my reply. It has been duo entirely to the 
poor state of my health and 1 did not feel justified in reidying to a communication 
of such serious importance without giving the matter most anxious eonsideration. 

No one knows better than the rresident himself that I have, always been a 
loyal member of the League, have never hesitated to carry out its mandates and 
once a decision was constitutionally ado]>tcd by it, has never hesitated to obey it, 
even though that decision might not iiersonally commend itself to me. If there 
were any doubts in regard to this point my resignation from the National Defence 
Council amply proves it. 

It is an irony of fate that of all those who have given of their best to build 
up the only national orgauisalion of the Muslim India, 1 should have been the 
object of so much misunderstanding and so much uninformed criticism. It appears 
that portions of my letter have hurt the feelings ot the President and some of my 
other friends. I convey to them, through you, my assurance that nothing was 
further from my intentioji than to hurt the Icclings of or to cast aspersions on 
any one and I hope that my assurance in this rcspc(;t will be accepted and the 
matter considered as closed.” 

Hd. Fazlul Huq.” 

“The Working Committee excuses the delay in not sending the reply within 
ten days on the ground of his ill-hcalth as the niatler was of such serious impor¬ 
tance that it required his anxious consideration. Uhe Working Committee notes 
Mr. Fazlul lluq’s earnest re-nfiirmation of his loyalty.^to tlic Muslim League and 
his statement that he has never hesitated to carry out (he mandates of the League, 
the latest instance in proof thereof is his resignation from the National Defence 
Council in obedience to the decision of the Working Committee. The Working 
Committee further notes his assurance that nothing was further from his intention 
than to hurt the feelings of or to cast aspersions on the President or the Executive 
of the League and others conceriKd ; and as Mr. Fazlul Huq rtqueslB the Working 
Committee, his assurance should be acce|)ted, it is resolved that no further action 
should be taken in the matter”. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

The second resolution runs : 

“The Working Committee of the All-India IMuslira League regrets that the 
British Government has not only failed to accept the offer of co-operation made 
by the Muslim League by its resolution dated June 17 , 1940 but in utter disregard 
of it, has expanded the Governor-General’s Executive Council by associating with 
it persons representing nobody except^ themselves. This ill-advised and unfair 
action on the part of the Government, in the opinion of the committee, was due 
to the fact that the British Government was not prepared to concede the just 
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demand? of the Muslim Leap:ue even when the Congress I’ariy was cnp;ap;ed in 
obstructionist tactics and civil disobedience and refused to cvcmj consider any 
agreement within the framework of the ])reaent constitution. The Working Com¬ 
mittee therefore urge upon the Government that no further steps bo taken or 
adjustments bo made in the future even within tlie framework of the present 
constitution and law without the approval and consent of the All-India Muslim 
League and once more warn the Government that any action in this connection 
without the ai)proval of the Muslim League will be deeply resented. 

“The responsibility for the consequences that may ensure will be entirely that 
of the Government.” 

Hy another resolution the Working Committee appointed Nawah Ismail Khan, 
Mr. Hussain Imam, Sir Nazlm-ud-Din. Kazi Mohammetl Isa and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan to form the Parliamentary Committee as required by a resolution of the 
Working Committee meeting held at Madras in April 1911. 

A Sub-Cornmittee consisting of Navvab Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Taaqat 
Ali Klian was set up to consider and decide the appeals to the Worl'.ing Committee 
from the various branches of the League organisation. 

ALLAMA MAf?lIIRIQl’ri RELEASE 

‘‘The Working Committee wish to draw the attention of the Government that 

the prolonged and indefinite incarceration and detention without trial of Allama 

Mashriqi is causing grave concerji not only to the members of Khaksars organisation 
but to the Mussalmans generally. In view of the changed sittiation the committee 
urges upon the Government of India to reconsider their policy and release Allama 
Mashruji without delay”. 

Another resolution passed by the Working Committee says : “The Working 

Committee arc of tiic opinion that some of the proposals contained in the joint 

report of the Indo-Ceylon Exploratory Conference are open to serious olqections 
and adversely atlect the rights of Indians in Ceylon. The committee call U[)Oii 
the Government that sncli modifications as would guarantee and ensure those just 
right of Indians should be made in those proposals before an action is taken in 
the matter”. 

Resolutions—Working Committee—Nagpur—tiCtli. December 1941 
Resolution on Political Situation 

Tlio final meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim liCague for the 
year 1941 was held at Nagpur on the ‘iOlh. December with INlr. .linnah in the chair. 
’J’hose present were : Kazi Mahomccl Isa (Huliichistnn), the Raja of IMahmmiahad 
(U. P.) Chaudhri Khaliqiizzainan (U. P.), Mr. Abdul Matin Chandhri (Assam), Sir 
K. Nazimnddin (Bengal), Mr. iliiHsain Tspahani (Bengal', Mr. Rauf Shah ((■. P.), 
Mr. Barkat Ali (Punjab), Mr. Ahdnl Sattar Hcth (Madras), Mr. Hussain Imam 
(Bihar), and Nawnb Liaqat Ali GT. P.), the hfccrctary. 

A warning to the British Government that any departure in the ])olicy and 
the declaration of August 1940 or any declaration by tlic British Government which 
afiects the demaml of Pakistan or which yuoceeds on the basis of Central Govern¬ 
ment with India as one single unit and the Mussalmans as an All-India minority, 
Bhall be strongly resented, was uttered by the Working Committco of the League 
in the main resolution of which the following is the full text :— 

“Tlie Working Coramitteo of the All-India Muslim League has read with 
salisfaction the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on December 15, 
1941, at Calcutta leafiirniijig tlie policy enunciated in the Declaration of August 8, 
1940, which laid down inter alia the following principle for the future constitution 
of India : “There are two main points whicli have emerged. On those two points 
ilis Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear. 'J'he first is 
as to the position of minorities in relation to any future constitutional scheme. It 
has already been made clear that my declaration of last October does not exclude 
the examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the T'olicy and i)laii on 
which it is based. His Majesty’s Government’s coiktih that full weight should he 
given to the views of minorities in any revision has also been lirought out. That 
remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their jircscnt resi)onBil)ilitics for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a government’* 
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IIis Excellency further made it clear in the Declaration of August 8, 1940, that it 
was for the representatives of India themselves to reach a l)aRis of friendly agree¬ 
ment, firstly on the form which the post-war representative body should take and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. This policy of 
the Dritish (loveinnient was rcallirnied by the iSceretary of State for India in his 
speech during the debate in the House of Commons on April 22, 1911, in Uie 
following words ‘that the framework of Indias future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. Jhat w’as a far-rcaching and indeed 
revolutionary announcement, the full im})ortance of whicli has not, 1 think, even 
yet been fully appreciated cither in this country or in India. More important in 
this connection is the stipulation that the constitution itself and also the body 
which is to frame it must be the outcome of agreement between the ]>riucipal ele¬ 
ments in India’s national life. That is essential pre-requisite to the success of the 
future constitution. 

‘•'J'hc Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League at their meeting 
hold on fc 5 C[ietenjljer 22, 11)40, exiuesscd their satisfaction at the Declaration as 
the ])rincii)les enunciatetl therein covered consideration of the demand of the 
MussalmanB for division of India which was made long before the Declaration, 
at Jiahore on March 2.‘l, J9J0, and is jiopnlarly known as the Pakistan scheme. 
Siiuie then robiionsiblc Alinisters ol tlic Crown, Mr. Amcry, the Secretary of State 
for India, and Mr. Clmrchill, the rrime Minister, have from time to time 
am]>lified ami confirmed the policy underlying the Declaration, thereby assiirii)g the 
hundred million Mnssalnuius of India that the Hritish Goveinment was fully 
alive to the realities of the i>olitical situation in India and realised that any 
decision opposed to tlic natural aspirations of iMussalmans as a separate entity 
would hasten a catastro|)he and make peaceful administration impossible. 

‘ The Working CommiUee, however, are deeply concerned and alarmed that 
while the policy of the Jlritish ({overnment still remains the same as laid down 
in the Declaration of August 8, 1940, there is a growing tendency in a section of 
the British iness and politicians who, under the stress of war against the Axis 
Powers and the entry of .Tajian in tlic arena, are urging the Government to revise 
the iiolicy hitherto followed and to start a jiolicy of appeasement of the Congress 
by making a fresh declaration in utter disregard of luevioiis statements and 
promises by the Mussalmans of India and in ignorance of the nature and extent of 
the iiolitical, religious and cuUnral dinerenccs existing between the major 
communities in India, namely Hindus and Muslims. 

“U'hc AVorking Committee, therefore, consider it nccessiij-y to warn the British 
public and the Government that any departure from the i>olicy and solemn 
Declaration of August 8, 1940, and pledges given therein to the Mussalmans would 
coiislitute a gross breach of faith with Muslim India and tliat any revision of 
liolicy or any fresli declaration which adversely affects the demand of Pakistan or 
proceeds on the basis of a Centra! Government with India as one single unit and 
the Alnssiilmaiis as an all India miiioiiiy sJiall be strongly resented by the Muslims 
who will be compelled to resist it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critical junction, among other things necessarily result in serious 
impediment of the country’s war cfrorls, which liave so far been largely carried on 
with the helj) and support of Mussalmans, hccanse of tke ])olicy and attitude 
hitherto adopted by the Muslim League in order not to embarrass or impede war 
eflbrts BO far as possible.’’ 

J^EA(iUES AttITUPE TO Wau EfKOR'I’ 

The second resolution begins with the words “in view of the fact that the 
entry of Japan in the war on the side of the Axis ])owerB has brought danger 
much closer to India and has forced into greater prominence the question of the 
defence of India, the AVorking Committee consider it necessary to reiterate 
that the Muslim League, from the very beginning, has exin’cssed their willing¬ 
ness to share the resf)onHibility of the defence of the country”. The resolution 
quotes the various resolutions i)asscJ by the Committee to that effect and 
mentions the attitude taken by the Congress in this matter. 'Lhe resolution 
then says that the League on June 17, 1940, passed a resolution which clearly 
showed that the League all along adhered to the policy enuiiciafed by its 
President in November 1999. 'J'he rcsoluliojj eoncludes : “The AVorking Committee 
once more declare that they are ready and willing as before to shoulder the 
burden of the defence of the country singly or in co-oi)eration with other parties 
on the basis that real share and responsibility is given in the authority of 
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Government at the Centre and in the provinccB within the framework of the 
preBcnt constitution, but without prejudice to the major i)olitical issues involved 
in the framiin; of the future constitution.” 

Action acainst Mr. IIuq AvruovKn 

By another resolution, (lie Committee note with satisfaction the action taken 
by the President in ox])cllinc' Mr. Faziul lltiq from the League “for l-he betrayal 
of the Lca'^ue organisation and the Musalmans {generally.” d'ho resolution calls 
On every Leaj^uc “not to rest content until the ])resent jMinistry which is composed 
of various elements anta};onistic to the cause of Muslims in BeuMial and of which 
Mr. Hnq is a mere titular head is overthrown”. 

4'he last resolution nr^es the C. P. Government that “havinfj; rcf^ard to the 
recent action of the Government in releasing Hatyaj.':raha and other ])olitical 
prisoners and having regard to (be internal political situation the ]n-oHecution 
against Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan should be withdrawn and ho should bo released”. 


The Lyallpur Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address—Lyallpur—20lh. July 1041 


The following is the text, of (he Presidential Address delivered by Mtilik 
Barkat Ali, M.A., LL.iL. M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore, and Member, Working Committee, 
All-India Muslim League, at the I’akiatan C’onferenec held under the auspices 
of the Muslim Students’ Federation at Lyallpur, on ‘ 0th. July, 1941:— 

As you all know, we arc meeting to-day under the shadow of a tcnuble war 
between Jlitlerism on one. side and the British Empire on the other. From all 
accounts, it is \indoul)tcdly a life and death struggle between the two belligerents. 
It is, clear from the lu'ogress of events since 3rd Septeml)er, lOlU), when war Avas 
formally declared between iOngland ami Germany, tliat it is not merely a local or 
ephemeral issue like tlmt of Lanzig or the ]>assage to East Prussia, })ut the very 
question of existence which is to-day locking tlie British Empire in this deadly 
combat in the course, of which the tlowcr of the nation ami all that is best and 
dear is being offered in sacrifice to the God of \yar. Hitler is bent with his 
carefully and scieritifically planned war machine to achieve t' c lueak up of the 
mighty British Einjure, and obviously no Hcruplcs weigh with liini. Luckily, the 
British Lion, although originally asleep, is shaking off its slumber and the 
remarkable and w'oudciful manner in which the English ))Coplc, although totally 
uu])repared for the war when it came, are throwing themselves into the liglit, 
shows tliat the ancient and ingrained spirit of the British Nation lias not been 
Ba]>ped by luxury or comfort or tainted with cowardice and selfishness or satiated 
and withered by dotage or decay. In a situation of this kind, our duty as citizens 
of a Great Empire, which has given us peace and pcrfeci security, is obvious. As 
soon as the war began, our Ciaid-i-Azam declared in the name of the IMussalmaus 
that we had no sort of sympathy with Hitlerism or Nazism or Facisism, that wc 
hated those creeds and that dcst>it.e serious grievances, nothing would be done 
to cause any emharrassraeut to the Government, so long as it was engaged in the 
prosecution of this hitter war. The Mussalmans have honoured this i)ledge given 
on tlieir behalf by the Qaid-i-Azam. Those in a imsition to give monetary aid and 
assistance have rendered that assistance undeterrcil ; those in a position to offer the 

maximum sacrifice have done so undaunted and iiiiham])ercd. None has come in 

the way, none has come forward te preach any boycott. This is as it should he. 
The Qaid-i-Azam had, however, declared that in case Government was anxious to 
secure the wholehearted support of the community, it was necessary that a sense 
of satisfaction should ho created in the minds of the Muslim masses, that their 
grievances and in particular the excesses and atrocities froni whicdi they had 
suffered at the hands of Congress Governments in the seven provinces should he 
redressed and rectified, and further, that Muslim Icadersldp should bo trusted and 
taken into confidence and the power and authority of Government should be 

entrusted to and shared with the accredited representatives of the Muslim nation on 

equal and self-respecting terms. The Qaid-i-Azam had given the further assurance 
that as Government had agreed to a denovo examination of the entire policy and 
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]>lftn of tlio Government of India Act. 1035, when the time came for the' 
drawing up of a final coaHtitntion of India soon after the ooncliiBion of the war, 
and had aho agreed that tliey would not tranafer their preaent reaponsibility for 
the pea(!e and welfare of India to any aystem of Government “whose authority 
is directly denied” by the Mnelims nor be parties to their coercion by such Govern- 
monta, he would not ]»reBB the issue of Pakistan for immediate acceptance but 
would reserve it for diBciisHion at the Konnd Table later. It is to be re{::retted that 
these most cminchi.Iy reasonable tcrniB have not been accepted by the reiu’cscntativc 
of the Pritish Government in Ihifl country. Jlis Excellency Lord Linlithgow, no 
doubt, fully uiulerstood tlic ]>oint of view put forward by Mr. .linnah ; it cannot 
bo said that Mr. Jiiinah was not able to i)ut forward his claim before him with 
])erf('ct clarity ; but it appears that, dominated by a fear of the CongroBS and 
animated by a strong (Icsirc to api)easc Mahalaina Gandhi and the Congress, llis 
Excellency halted in the course of his negotiations and nltimalely ended by offering 
Mr. Jinnah two seals in his Caiunet, with full freedom to Mr. Jinnah to nominate 
the holders of those Beats. Mr. Jinnah indignantly refused this otlcr and there the 
matter slandfl. Jlic rcHult is that the rcB])onse of the Muslim nation to the war 
etfort has not been as full as it should be. 'fhe Government knows this. It is 
true that varioufi elements in tlie national life of Mnssalmaus arc rendering all the 
aid in their jaiwor to the Ihitish Government, just aR variouB elements in the 
national life of the Sikh and Hindu communities are rendering all the aid in 
their jiowcr, not withstanding the ban impoBed by Mahatama Gandhi and the 
Congress. T think, it is a great compliment to the Prilish Government and its 
enlightened methods of administration that it shonld have been able on the basis 
of its own good will to get out of the various communities and sections of India, 
the help it has received. Put you and I and the Pritish Government all recognise 
that much greater and far more i)Owcrfnl help is needed and shonld have been 
forthcoming, at any rate so far as the MnsliinB arc concerned, if the Qaid-i-Az.am 
had been taken into conlidoncc and his proposals accepted. It is axiomatic that 
no people can render Bi>ontancon8 and enthusiastic help unless they are made to 
feel that it is their own war and that it is their freedom which is at stake. I muHt 
say that this feeling is not yet twevalent, though, not doubt, some Indian Muslims, 
Hindus, Hikbs and others who must siipjwt Government at all costs and in all 
situations, arc ])rcac.hing tliat this war iB India’s war and that the Freedom of 
India is as much at stake ns the Freedom of England. Their preachings meet with 
no resiionsc. It is time that (lovernmcnt, who are, no doubt, aware of the realities of 
the situation, should take stock of the condition of things as they exist, and acting 
in a bold, conrageons and trustfid B]»irit, call to their councils men of the calibre 
and inllnence of tlic tiaid-i-Azam and invest them with real and substantial 
authority, as cepud partners so that the defence of India may be adefiuately and 
nationally mobilized. The war clouds arc gathering thick on the Indian horizon ; 
the change in policy indicated by the unprovoked, w’anton and sudden attack on 
Russia, with whom a Nou-Aggression Pact had been coucludcd about two years ago, 
shows that India will soon be enveloi)ed in the flames of war. The old policy of 
working through those who wo\dd demur under all circumstances and who for that 
reason would have you and the outside world believe that they are the only people 
who arc active and therefore count and matter, like the liroverbial few grashoi)]>rrs 
who make the forest ring wi*li their clink, thinking that they are the only inhabi¬ 
tants of the JOartb,—must go. Let the watchwords of the new policy be Trust in 
tliose who really represent the nation. It is only in this wise that the nations of 
India can be moved into a robust and real defence of their Freedom. 3’hc times 
through which wc are passing are not ordinary times. The world seems to bo 
rushing along at a giddy pace covering in days and months the track of centuries 
and Those who arc accustomed to see it spinning leisurely along its destined course, 
flhould open their eyes and let not a second go waste. 

Caiunet Expansion 

It is being stated that the Viceroy’s Executive Council is going to be expanded 
so ns to contain a non-odicial Indian majority and that Mr, Amcry will be shortly 
making a statement which will prove a landmark in the constitutional history of 
India. Ro far as the expansion of the Viceroy’s Execuitive Council is concerned, it 
is obvious that with the Congress and the Muslim League out of it, the expansion 
would serve no useful purpose beyond providing jobs to those who are already co¬ 
operating. Of course, there is nothing to prevent the Viceroy from taking this 
step, but in view of the gravity of the international situation, it would be wise to 
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leave well alone and to persevere in the course announced by the Government 
after the failure of the Government negotiations with the leaders of the Congress 
and the League. There is certainly a danger in the adoption of a diTerent course. 
The reaction on Muslim public opinion of the step which the Viceroy is stated to 
bo taking, must bo adverse. With the Congress already in the opposition, the 
path of wisdom lies in jiot antagonising Muslim League 0 ]>inion. As regards the 
contemplated statement to be made by Mr. Amery, it is of course diOicult to express 
any opinion about its merits or demerits before it has actually appeared in print. 
All I can say is that the previous attitude of Mr. Amery that Indians must first 
roach a settlement among themselves of the outstanding constitutional questions 
has everything to commend it, and T trust that Mr. Amery will stand by it and 
not yield to any sort of pressure manoeuvered by that second line of defence of the 
Congress organisation, namely, the Liberals led by Dr. 8ir Toj Bahadur Saprii. Mr. 
Amery cannot conceal from liimself the fact that these Liberal Elders do not count 
a single Mnssalman of standing among them and that the difference between them 
and the Congress leaders, so far as Muslims arc concerned, is a difierence between 
Tweedledum and Twccdlcdee. 

Pakistan, Historical Restrorpect 

I will now come to the subject of Pakistan which is the cherished centre and 
coveted focus of your desires, and for popularising which, you have called this 
Cunferenee. 'I’he foes of Pakistan and some others from amongst our own camp, 
who want to win cheap popularity at the hands of our Hindu countrymen lo whom 
Pakistan is at the moment a sort of poison e,iii>, have spread so many false-hoods 
about Pakistan that is is necessary at the outset to give a true historical retrospect 
of the events that have led to and have culminated in the domaml for Pakistan 
as the only solution of India’s difiicuUies and the only guarantee of this vast sub¬ 
continent taking its proper place amongst the free and independent nations of the 
earth. You will rememher that in the early nineties of the 19th century when 
British statesmen decided to endow India with the beginnings of popular "Govern¬ 
ment in local bodies, the question of 8cj)aratc electorates eainc to the fore. Origin¬ 
ally, with their cxi^eiienee of elections in a homogencus society, which never knew 
of any such distinctions as to separate the Hindu from the Muslim, they started with 
joint electorates. But joint electorates had not been long in operation when the 
cry for so])arate electorates was raised by the Muslims everywhere. Wlicn the 
Morley-Minto Reforms were in the air, a deputation of leading Muslims, including 
the late Manlana Mohammad Ali. waited upon the then Viceroy, Lord Minto and 
l)reB8cd for separate electorates for MnsUms as the essential machinery for filling 
the seats to be fixed for them. The demand was conceded and even Lord Morley 
with all his traditions of the purest liberalism had to admit in bis speech made 
on 23rd February 1009 in the House of J^ords that the Muslim demand for separate 
elcctqi'ates would he met in full as, in the words of this I’liilosopher-Statesman, 
"the difference between Hindus and Mohammadans is not a mere difference of 
articles of religious faith or doctrine. It is a difierence in life, in traditions, in 
liistory, in all the eocual things as well ns articles of faith that constitute a society.” 
Again, at the time of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, the question of separate 
electorates was considered by Lord SouthBorough Franchise Committee and it was 
decided that separate electorates were indispensable and could not be scrapped. The 
question w'as again considered by the Bimon Commission and they reached Ukj 
conclusion that “it is imi.osBiblc to shut one’s eyes to the force of the argument 
that the mere reservation of seats to secure a guaranteed amount of representation 
for the Muslim community is far from Bccuring the return to the liCgislatures of 
Muslims who would he regarded by their constituents as authoritative and satis¬ 
factory representatives.” Separate electorates aie still the order of the day. V/hile 
the Muslims were thus adamant in their demand for separate electorates, the 
Congress and the Hindus offered full-throated opposition to it and continued to 
condemn the system ns the very negation of nationalism. And in theory indeed 
this was so. And yet the Muslim Community would never agree to the elimination 
of separate electorates. Separate electorates, no doubt, postulate two separate people 
with radically different and irreconcilable cultures and interests, whether political 
or economic. 

Muslims Stand for United India 

I should like yon, however, to remember that all this time, the Mussalmans 
of India, while insisting on separate electorates, were anxious and eager to keep 
29 
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Tip the unity of India, and the host amongst them continued to preach that the 
Mnsliinfi of India must re.izard themselves as part and parcel of the j^reat Indian 
nation. In the etloits to rci^ain for India its birthright of Freedom, Indian 
Muslims, though retnrned on a seimratc Inket, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Hindu Naliunalisls aiul suirerod cheerfully all kinds of reslrainls and privations 
which befall all those who strive for liberty. t^Lray voices, here and there, no doubt 
uttered the warninj; that the Hindus and the Muslims were two separate peoples, 
with tlveir ditrerenecs rooted deep in history and in the teachinji;s of their 
respective faiths, but the Muslim community as a whole continued to believe in 
Its destiny as a part of the Indian nation, and its leaders continued to i)lay their 
l)art in India’s stru^jilc for Freedom. The p,reatest of these leaders on whose 
words even the Honcress hunp, before the movement passed into the co.trol of 
Mahatma Handhi was no other than the <iaid-i-Azam. 

In 1 )c( (>nd)er, IbU), for the lirst time, the laic Hr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, in 
the course of his pia-sidenlial atldia'ss dtdiveied at .Allahabad as President of the 
2Jst Session of tlie All-India !\luslim Lcaime, ]uit forward in a compete form his 
proposal for the ))urlilion of lixlia into Aluslim India and Hindu India. When 
puttiii;; forward this proposal he (dearly defined his pi)Hition. He said : ‘T lead 
no parly ; I follow no le.idei-. I have i;iv(Mi the host ]tarl of my life to a careful 
stiuly of Jslain, its law and ])olity, its cidture, its liislory and ils literaliire. This 
eonstunl eonlact with tlie spiiit of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, lias, I think, 
^iven me a kind of insight, into ils sinnificauce as a world fact. It is in the lipjht 
of this insi} 2 :ht, wlialcn'cr its value, that wh.ih' aBsnmin<i: that the Aluslims of 
India arc determint'd to remain true to tlic sj)iiil of Islam, I projiGse not to {iiiide 
yon in your decisiouH hut to attempt the humble task of hrin^inj;’ (dearly to your 
consciouHiiess tlic main principle, wirndi, in luy ojiinion, should determine the 
.ueneral (diara( ter of tlicse (h‘'-isions.” Hr. Sir .Mohammad Iqbal was perfectly 
rifjht in th<^ caution ho jAUve in these introdind.ory remarks, namely, that the 
solution of the Indian communal nrobit'm which he was ollerinc as the result of 
his (ronstani conta'*!. with the. spirit of Islam, its history, ils laws and its literature, 
was puiely his own and even that, not as tlie leader of any ]tarty ; for at that 
time the a^'cepted constitutional position of the All-India Muslim Lenfiiie from the 
date of its foundation up till then was that India was an intej>ral unity, the 
common honndand of l)oM) Hindus and Muslims, and that the p;oal of the political 
(drorl. ol the All-India IMuslim Leai^uo was “the attaiunnmt of full responsible 
(iovcu’iiment for India by all ])eac«dul and le};itimate means with adequate and 
effective sal'cuuaids for Mussalmans”. It was at this time and in these environ¬ 
ments, with the All-India .Muslim ijcaeue rej;anlin,i; Hindus and Alnslims as the 
common sons of Mother India, that hr. Sir M(diammad l(|bal filing.:; liis proposal. 
1 will (piote his very woids. lie said : 

‘‘'the units of Indian society are not territoiiul as in Eur(Tpoan countries. 
India is a continent of luimnii ^lonps hclnni'inc ti) ditlerent races, speakinj^ 
differenl lanj;iiaeeH and prolessin*: ditlerent nliirions. 'riicir behaviour is not at 
all (Icleimined by a common race-consciousness. Even the Hindus do not form a 
homoiiencouH p;roni>. ''I’iu! ]>iinciple of Kiiropean democracy cannot be applied to 
India without reco^rnisini;’ the tact of cominnnal prou]is. The Muslim demand for 
the creation of a Muslim India is, therefore, ])erfectly'*’ instified. The resolution 
of the All Parties Muslim (^uifereiiec at Helhi is to my mind wholly inspired by 
this noble ideal of a bainionions whob* wbicb, instead of stifling the respective 
individualism of its component wholes, alfords them chances of fully working! out 
the possibilities that may he latent in them. And 1 ha\e no doubt that this 
house will cmfdiatically endorse the Muslim demand embodied in this resolution. 
Personally I would g:o fnrtluu- than the deniands emltodied in it. I would like to 
see the Piinjal), North-West Frontier Piovinee, Kindh and Paliichistan, amalga¬ 
mated into a Bing;lc Stale. Self-Government within tho Urili.^.h Empire, or without 
the Ihitish Emi-irc. the formation of a consolidated North \VeHt India Muslim 
State appears to me to be the final destiny of tlie Muslims at least of North 
West India.'’ 

'I'his proposal essentially based on the Partition of India into Hindu India 
and Muslim India, naturally caused consternation not only in the ranks of the 
(’lon.mcBB but also in the ranks of the leaders of the Muslim Leap:ue. The first 
leader on the Muslim side to dissoeiate himself from it was no other than the 
C^aid-i-Azam, for he had t>:ivcn his whole life to the ideal of a free United India 
and had laboured hard to achieve tliis consiimraation. He felt that bis whole 
dream of rearing the fabric of a United India would be shattered to pieces and he 
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accordingly lent no Bupport to this propofltil. Otheifi also of the sanjc school of 
thoiit;ht, inchulin}:; myself, if you will panlon tliis pcisonal lefcrence (1 have 
reasons for makin<; this personal reference which 1 will (UscIdhc hitci)—who had 
been brouj;ht nj) and nuitured in the traditions of a Dniletl Imlia, the common 
motherland of the Hindus anil Mnslims, put. themselveB in the op iuHition to Dr. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal’s proi>osal of ]»arlition. We la))()iired liard to keep the 
Partition of India at a distance, and with the. enthnsiasm of crusaders woidd not 
let the Muslim imblic come near it. We continued to labour at this iileal of a 
United India for ten lon^ years. When, as a result of the deliberations 
of the Hound 1able Confertmee the conception of a Eedcration of 
India, both Indian India and Hritisli India, was i)ut forward by 
Rritish statesmen, and was enlhusiatically received and supported by 
Uonp;reHs opinion, we, subjict to certain modincations, aerced to it. I'edcratiori 
])o8tulateB and is based on the Unity ol India. Here, in tairness of the late Dr. 
Mir Mohammad J(il>al, I must say Unit even he in that veiy address in which lie 
was puttiii}; foi wuird “the foiination ol u consolidated Noilh West Indian Muslim 
Mlate” as the ‘‘final destiny of the ?vIussaImanH at least of Noit.h West India,” 
accepted the scheme of Federation, subj<‘ct to the moditications which the Muslim 
Leajiuc leaders were jiressinfj,. namely : (l) tliat the icsidupT-y ]-owers must he lett 
to the sclf-^ovcrnin^ Slates, that the Central l''cdcral Slate should exercise 
oiily those jioweis wliich were expressly vcslul in it hy the fri'c consent of Icdcral 
Stales, (d) that Fcdiualion sliould he confined tc^ the States or I’lovinecs of Ihitish 
India, and finally (I) that the ri'presentation of the iMiislims in the Central Lepis- 
lature should he per cent., exclusive of the share allotted to the Muslim States 
enteriuK the Federation. 

UllKAM or UNITKO InIMV SiI\TTlllKI) 

True to its ^',otd ot a United India, the All-India Muslim League in October, 
1937, at its session at Lin know ciuuu^ul its consiiluiiun and adopted as its j:,oal 
‘‘the estalilishmcnt in India ul lull independence in the toiin of a federation of 
free and democratic Stutos in which ihe rit;hts and interests of the Muslims and 
Other minorities are adequalily and efrcctncly safcp'iianhid in the conalituLion,” 
This continued to be tlie eoiiKtitutioii of the All-iudia Muslim Ijca^ue until it 
waft chan|;ed a}.:,ain into I'akist'ui at Madias in Apiil, flUJ, in acc.ordance with the 
resolution ]>a6scd on 2ihd Maich, 19J0 in (lie Jlislurii’ Sission at Lahore. I must 
here read out to you the words of tins memoiuhie and epoch-makinjiC resolution 
moved by Mr. Fazliil JIaq, the J’remier of Lcn^al and unanimously adoi>led in 
the Ojien session of the JiCapue, 

‘‘'I'his Session of the All-India Muslim Leafjuo emphatically reiterates that 
the scheme of h'ederation ernhodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuited to and unwoikahle in the i»eculiar conditions of this country and is 
allOKCther unacceptable to Muslim India.” 

‘‘Resolved that it is tlie consideied view’ of tliis session of the Ali-lndia 
Muslim Leaeue that no constitutional plan would lie woikahlc in tliis country or 
acceptable to the ]\Iuslims unless it is disipned on llin following basic j)rinci]»les, 
■Vfz. that ^eo^rai'hically contipnons imiis are drmarcatid into regions whicli should 
be constituted with sucli tenitoiial readjustments as may he nceissary that ihe 
areas in which the Bluslirns arc numi'iieally in a majority as in the North 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should ho j;rouptrd to constitute “Independent 
Mtatos”, in whicli the Constilnent Units sliall he autonomous am! sovereign. 

“That adequate, effective and mandatory safe{;iiards slionUl he specifically 
provided in the eoiislitution for minorities in the units and in the rep,ions for the 
protection of their relij;ious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rit;hts and interests in consultalion with them, and in other jjarls of India wlirre 
the Mussalmans are in a minority, adequate effeetivo and mandatory safejiiiards 
shall he specifically providi^d in the constitution for them and other niinorities for 
ihe protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
Other rights and interests in consultation with tliera. 

“This sesssion further authorises the Working Committee to frame a scheme 
of constitution in accordance with these basic princiiiles, providing for the 
assumption finally by the resjiective regions of all powers sueli as defence, external 
aflairs, communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary.” 

You will see that by this Hesolution the All-India Bluslim League jettisoned 
for ever the Federation Mcheme envisaged in the Government of India Act, 
1335, and adof'ted Takistan as the goal of its future political activity. Mind ypu, 
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this Pakistan that the Muslim Lea^>:uc viznalizcs is even wider than the Pakistan 
that the late Dr. ^ir Mohammad Iqbal featured. Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
featured a Pakistan consisting of Sindh, Raluehistan, N.-W. F. Province and the 
Punjab amalgamated into a single State. The Pakistan fealurod in the Lahore 
resolution of the All-India Muslim Leapiue consisls not only of one amnlj:amated 
State on the North West of India but it also speaks of another such independent 
State on the Eastern Zone of India, namely Eastern Penpal and Assam where a 
clear Muslim majority bloc exists. 

Why Dll) League Leaders Change 

The question arises, why did the All-India Musslim Lratiuo which from its 
fouiKlalion ri^ht upto ]0!17 had been idacinji before the Muslims of India the ^oal of 
a free and independent United India, with Hindus and Muslims as common citizens 
of the State, the joint custodians of the honour and integrity of this vast country, 
slioiild have turned an absolutely new leaf in its history and should have ado])tc(l 
the very scheme of Partition actually put forward by Dr. Sir IMohammad Iqbal in 
IIKIO, which at the time it was ]tut, the Lcaji^ue Leadeis opposed and coiulemncd as 
‘ sounding the death knell of all that was noi)lo and lasting in modern political 
activity in Iiidia” and which the League continued to opjiose ri^ht until 19:17. I 
propose to answer this question, as shallow minds, not at all acquainted with the 
evolution of f;reat ideas and how they ])enetrate and tlic changes effected in public 
opinion under the stress of abnormal and deeply moving sit nations, have liphtly 
attributed this ^leat ])sycbolo^ical change in the ideals of the Icailers of the Muslim 
League to siieh parocldal and absurd considerations as inconsistency. One says 
that the leaders of the League are mere (diiimeleons ; another says that their 
attitude in 1930 showed a oeiter and saner mind and that what they arc preaching 
to-day is just the opposite of what they were preaching ten years ago. 1 believe, 
this kind of criticism calls for an answ'er and I give it. 

'JTuc, that ten years ago, we of the Muslim Longue were wedded to the ideal 
of a United India and that we had laboured throughout for ])reBcrving the integrity 
and inviolability of India. Why have we changed ? We have changed, let our 
critics bear in mind, because our experience of the Congress Governments in the 
seven Congress governed ITovincis from July 1937 to October 19.39, when they 
w’ere in power, shattered all our confidence in the good faith of our Hindu couuty- 
mcn. The Deliveraiu'e Day that we celebrated on 122nd December 1939 marked 
our final rupture with Hindu India and relegated us back to the j'osition of those 
who had alwnys preached that Hinduism and Islam were two separate cultures, 
that Hindus and Muslims w'ere two separate nations and that the <*oaleBcence of 
the two was an imi)Ossibility. AVe trusled you, according to our good natures, ns 
far as it was iiossiblc for human nature to do so ; wc disregarded the repeated 
warnings we liave had in the past ; jiacc the oi)i>OBition to the grant of Reforms to 
the N.-W. F. ITovinee, the oi)poBition to the creation of f^indh and Baluchistan as 
separate provinces, the controversy over the lodging of Bcsidiiary Powers and finally 
the ojipositioii to the grant of Muslim majorities in the Bengal and Punjab 
Legislatures. But we coutimied to cherish the. dream of a TTnited India, refusing 
to believe what seems to have licen ordained by aq, nnaltcrable Destiny, namely, 
that the Dream was one emanating from the (Jate of Ivory. It was only after 
those terrible experiences of July 1937 to October 1939 with the apostle of Non- 
Violence presiding over and aiispicicating the Governments which had committed 
those uimameablc atrocities with his lilcssingB, that wo were compelled to bid good¬ 
bye to all our cherished hopes and beliefs, to forswear onr i>a8t convictions and to 
come dowm to Motlier Earth to realise the i*lnin simiile truth, realised earlier by 
the late Lala Laji)at Rai and others on the op]>obite side that the Hindu is Hindu 
luid tlie Muslim is Muslim and never the twain shall meet. If anybody is respon¬ 
sible for this I'syehologieal transformation, it is not the Muslim Leaders : it is the 
Congress Hindu Mentality. 

Charcje of Inconbibtency Reeuted 

There is also one otlicr exj'lanalion of tliis revolutionary transformation in the 
ideology of Muslim leaders which some of onr critics, iiarticularly the learned Editor 
of the TribiiTic, arc unable to understand. They cite our j revious attachment and 
devotion to the goal of a United India and our present allegiance to the Destiny of 
Pakistan as signal and palpable instances of lolitical inconsistency. In politics, 
consistency has always been regarded as the virtue of fools, or to use the words of 
a famous writer, as the hobgoblin of small minds. Who does not know that that 
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grand old Man of Victorian Era, Mr. Gladstone, began his Parliamentary career 
as a 'lory conservative and ended as a notable Wliig liberal leader. It was I believe 
Mr. Edmund Burke, that great orator and statesman, who in a moment of great 
illumination said that there is no such thing as ]«rinf*i])le in politics but that it is 
circumstances which impart to every princi])lc its true colour and discriminating 
effect. But this matter a])art, the change in our ideology from prior to 19117 to that 
after 1937 is susceptible of a very easy explanation and is perfectly justifiable in the 
eyes of political i)hiloBOi)hy. 'I’o say that this change is without moral justification, 
because previously we held different opinions, and must be attributed to a 
dishonest drift in our opinions, is a mistake. It is not that we began to worship a 
new destiny all of a sudden and for the first time. The course of Indian political 
history from the foundation of the (kmgress in 1885 right up to the year 1937 
shows that the Muslima and the Hindus have continued as two seiairate streams, 
running parallel to each other and never mixing. Hc]airate electorates, fixation of 
represen tali on not only in the local bodies and legislatures but also in the public 
services and a host of other demands crystallised in the famous fourteen iHiints of 
Mr. Jinnali and finally the consciousness that we are a i)co]de 81.) millions strong 
with a common faith, a common outlook and with a concej^t of equal brotherhood 
seldom attained in the history of human civilization by any other human grou]^—are 
not all these factors and intlnences the foundation and ins|)iration of that very 
Pakistan that we demand to-day as the culmination of our political life ? And is 
there in truth any inconsistency in these demands and our ])rcsent claim of 
Pakistan ? As one views the unfoldment of Muslim political eilort, Pakistan 
api^ears the appropriate culmination thereof. No one need therefore accuse Muslim 
leaders of inconsistency, when, after dreaming of a Free United India, which they 
find impossible of achievement, they turn to the achievement of another Destiny in 
l)crfcct keeping with their ]»ast political desires. The charge of inconsistency levelled 
at us by our foes is devoid of all i>oint and substance. Indeed, as Dr. B. K. 
Ambedkar whose thought-juovoking and enlightening w’ork, “Thoughts on Pakistan” 
I will commend to all votaries of this New Destiny, remarks : “Ho obvious is the 
destiny that it is somewliat surprising that the Muslims should have taken so long 
to own it UP. 3here is evidence that some of them knew this to be the ultimate 
destiny of tlie Muslims as early as 1923...In 1924 Mr. Mohammad Ali speaking on 
the resolution on the extension of the Montague Chclmstord Reforms to the N. W. 
F. Province wliich was moved in the session of the Muslim League held in Bombay 
in that year is said to have suggested that the Mahommedans of the Frontier 
Province should have the right of self-determination to choose between an alhliation 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a certain Englishman wlio had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Baharanpur. 

“Nothing seems to have been said or done by the Muslims about this scheme 
between 1924 and 1930. The Muslims ajmear to have buried it and conducted 
negotiations w'ith the Hindus for safeguards as distinguished from partition, on 
the basis of the traditional one-nation theory. But in 1930 when the Itound Table 
Conference was going on, certain Muslims had formed tlieinsclves into a Committee 
with headquateis in London for the purpose of getting the K. T. C. to entertain 
the project of Pakistan. Leaflets and circulars were issued by the Committee and 
sent round to members of tlm II. T. C. in Bui>port of Pakistan. Even then nobody 
took any interest in it, and even the Muslim members of the II. T. C. did not 
countenance it in any way. If opposition to one common Central Governmeut be 
taken as a principal feature of the scheme of Pakistan then the only member of the 
R. T. C. who may be said to have supported it without mentioning it by the name 
was Bir Mahommad Iqbal wdio expressed the view at the third session of the Jl. T. 
C. that there should be no Central Government for India and that the provinces 
should be autonomous and independent dominions in direct relationship to the 
Secretary of State in liOndon.” 

“There is another explanation of this delay in putting forth the scheme of 
Pakistan. It is far more possible that the Muslim leaders did not until very 
recently know the ]hilo8ophicnl juBtilication for Pakistan. After all, Pakistan is 
no small move on the Indian political chess board. It is the biggest move ever 
taken for it involves the disruption of the Btate. Any Mohammaden, if he had 
ventured to come forward to advocate it, was sure to have been asked what moral 
and philosophical justification he had in support of so violent a project. The reason 
why they had not so far discovered what the philosophical justification for 
Pakistan is, is equally understandable. The Muslim leaders were, therefore, 
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epeakinp of the MuHsalmanB of India as n comnnuiity or a minority. They never 
spoke of the Muslims as a nation. 'J'he di.siinelion between a community and a 
nation is rather thin and even if it is otherwise it is not so striking in all eases. 
Every State is more or less a composite State and there is. in most of them, a 
great diversity of ]>opulationH, of varying languages, religious codes and social 
traditions, forming a congeries of luosely associated groujis, No State; is ever a 
single society, an inclusive and perinealing body of Mioiight and action. tSncli 
being the case, a group may miHtak<;nly call itself a community even when it has 
in it the elements of being a nation. Secondly, as lias been pointed out earlier, a 
people may not be possessiid of u national coiisi iouitness although in every sense of 
the term they arc a nation.” 

Again, in another [dace, this learned and impartial writer says ;— 

“Be that as it may, the fact umiaiiis that the xMnslims have undergone a 
com})letc transformation and tliat the transformation is brought about not by any 
eriminal iuducemeut but by the discovery of wluit is tlieir true and ullimate 
destiny. To some this suddenness of ibe transformation may give a sluvk. But 
those who have studied the course of Hiiidu-Moslcni piditics for the last twenty 
years cannot hut admit to a feiding tliat tins Iransforniatiou, this ]>arting of the 
two, was on the way. For the course of Hindu Muslim politics has hi'cii marked 
by a tragic and ominous panillelisiu. 'i hc i I nidus and Moslems liavc trodden 
parallel ])atlis. No doulit they went in the same diiection. But tlicy never 
travelled the same road. In ISMo ilu* Hindus starUd the ('oiigiess to vindicate 
the political rights of Indiaus as against the Britisli. 'I'hc IMoslenis refused to be 
lured by the IJimlus in the CongrchS posing tor and sia-aking in the name of all 
Indians. Between 188.0 to HitiO the Muslims keid. out of this stream of Hindu 
politiirs. In I9f)6 they felt the necessity for the Muslim community taking ])art 
in political activity. Evmi tlicn they dug their onmi separate channel for the flow 
of Muslim political life. 'Hie How was to be controllnl by a separate imlitical 
organization called the Muslim League. Ever since tlie feu mat ion of the Muslim 
League the waters of Muslim ])olifics have flown in tliis separate channel. ^J'lie 
Congress and the League have lived apart and have worked ui>art. 'I'heir aims and 
objects have not always been the same. '^I'liey have even aMiitled holding their 
annual sessions at one and the same place, lest the slmdovv of one should fall 
n]ion the other. It is not that the la*ague and tin* (’oiigrcss liave, not met. The 
two have met hut only for negotiations, a few limes with success and most times 
without success. ^I'hey met in IDl.') at Lucknow and theii eflorts were e.rowned 
with success. In iy2.b they met but without succcbs. In 11)28 a section of the 
Muslims were jwepared to meet the Congress. Another section refused to meet. 
It rather ])referred to depend upon the British. 'I'lie point is they have met but 
have never merged. Only duiiug the Khilafat agitation did the waters of the two 
channels leave their appointed courses and How as one stream in ojie channel. It 
was believed that nothing would separate the waters which Ood was tileased to 
join. But that hope was belied. Il was found that there was somelbiug in the 
eomposition of the two waters which would com).el their separation. Within a 
few years of their confluence but as soon as the substance of the Khilafat cause 
vanished, the water from the one sticam reacted violently to^ tlic presence of the 
other, as one does to a foreign sulistancc entering one’s body. Each began to show 
a tendency to throw out and scfiarate from the other. Tlie result was tliat when 
the waters did separate they did with such imiiatient velocity and determineil 
violence—if one can use such language in speaking of water—against each other 
that thereafter they have been flowing'^ in ebannels far deeper and far more distant 
from each other than those existing before. Indeed the vehauty and violence with 
which the two waters have hurst out from the pord in which they had temiiorarily 
gathered have altered the direction in which they were flowing. At one time their 
direction was parallel. Now they are opposite. One is flowing towards the east 
as before. The other has starleil to flow in the, oi»iH)site direction towards the west. 
Apart from any ])Ossible objection lo the ])articular figure of siieeeh, 1 am sure, 
it cannot be said that this is a wrong reading of the history of 
Hindu-Muslim politics. If one bears this iiaiallelism in mind he will know that 
there is nothing sudden about the transfonnafion. For if tlie transformation is a 
revolution, the parallelism in IJindii-Muslim polities marks the evolution of that 
revolution. That Muslim ]toliticB should have run a parallel course and should 
never have merged in the Hindu current of ]>olilicH is a strange fact of modern 
Indian History, In so segregating themselves the Muslims were influenced by 
some mysterious feeling the source of which they could not define, and guided by 
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a hidden hand which they eonld not sec Init which was all the same directing? 
them to keei) apart from Hindus, 'i'his mysterious feeling and this hidden hand 
was no otlicr than their i)re-appointed destiny, symbolized by Pakistan, which, 
unknow'n to them, was workin;^ within them. Thus viewed, there is nothint;; new 
or nothinfjc smhhm in tlie idea of Pakistan. The only thii that has happened 
is that, w'bat was indistinct apiiears now in full ti;low. and what was nameless has 
taken a name.” 

These qiiotations frt)m tlie pen of a dispassionate and philosophically minded 
third ]>arty should open the eyes of our eiiti(!s to the realilh^s of the sitiiatioii 
and they should pause l)ef(>re tliey repeat ]),irrot-like the childish critit isni that 
Muslim leaders are i;nilty of inconsistencies and liavo ^onc back on their 
nationalist professions of the past. 

Ol’JKOTIONh? TO I’AKISTAN ANSWKHED 

1 will now pause to consider some of the objections that have been hurled 
aj^ainst this scheme, 'i’herc is in the first pln<*e the crilicisni of Mahatma Gandhi 
that Pakistan amone.ts to a viviseclioi) of Mother Imlia. It is really diffieiilt to 
understand this spiritual criticism of a saint of non-violence. Inspitc of Pakistan, 
Mother India will remain and not disappear. It is not that any part of Indian 
territory will he snatclu'd away to S(»me other ]daco. Even now. there are the 
divisions of India. We have ]U'ovinces which have very little in cominoii linjjuistie- 
ally, politically, socially and culturally. Pakistan will he the name for a combination 
of some of the province.^ of India. 'Ida* (tonurcss has often advocatcil the demarea- 
tion of hoiimlarics of Indian provim-cs accordinir to lin|L':nistic and other affinities. 
If that is not vi\is(*ction of Mother India, how is J'akislan a vivisection. 

PoiJTK'AI, Vnity KNOA.NMJEREI) 

Allied to this is tlie oldcction that Pakistan will end the political unify of 
India. 'This criticism has l!\r^,iey come fnun tim Jui^lish rnhus of India. Voii 
will reniemhtu' the followini: words of Sir Hutch () ‘Neil, I’arliamcntary ITnder 
Secretary of Stale lor India, uttered in the House of Commons : ‘‘The proyiosal to 
divide India into rcuions, W()ul(l shatter the whole eom^eption of Indian unity, 
gradually and laboriously built up by the. Pritish system over a lonp; period of 
years.” 'fo the same effect were the words of Mr. Amcry when in advoeatinp; the 
Hlo{i;an “India I'drsl.” lie spoke of lucscrvio}:; unimpaired the essential unity of India. 
Now what is this political unity that is heinj^ so boosted It is simply that 
artificial unity whndi the Pritish by the force of their arms have imposed upon 
India, namely a Central (Joverniuent Iiavin^ the control of the entire country. 
Pritish statesmen are nevi'r tired of n-pcatinc that they would any day confer 
dominion status even of the Statute of Westminster variety, if Hindus and Muslims 
eonhl at^ree toj 2 ;otlier on a constitutional plan. .And they know tliat this agreement 
is im]iossihle as u]ia(c\er Refonns have been frranted in the past, have been {^ranted 
not because Hindus and Muslims were united on them hut because Knt?lnnd chose 
in her political wisilom to jj^rant them Pritish rule, ttltluumh it has undoubtedly 
imposed a ]iolilieal unity on Jiulia in the sense of India beine: subjeet to one 
Government, has never been able to make of India a united nation. English 
Rulers themselves re(a\unis(3 that if England were to withdraw from India to-day, 
India would hoeomo a i>rey to internecine strife and relapse into that “Tawaiful 
Malookce” (anarcliy) which fell upon her after the dissolution of the Mof>;hui 
Empire. The jiresent ])olitical unity can thus endure so lonp; ns the PritiRh or 
some third party is there to keep the Hindus and Muslims in chains, so that they 
may not sprinp; upon each other, 'fhere is, therefore, nothinp; in this artificial 
]K)liti«’al unity to serve ns a rampart to the cause of Indian Freedom. It certainly 
serves the Enp^lishman’s interest and that is why he insists on it so much, hut it 
cannot serve the two peoples ct>nccrncd, for they cannot achieve self-expression 
and self-determination oilier wise. As has been said very pertinently, the present 
l>olitical unity only serves to lock two wariinfi nations in the bosom of one country 
and one constitution, and (he soimer this artificial unity is •dissolved and the two 
different p:roupB started on their separate careers of self-determination, the better 
for both. The price expected of us for this political unity is much too high and 
certainly not worth the result. 

Design Behind Pakistan-Tyrrany Over Others 

Again, it is said that the object of Ihikistan is really to obtain a territory 
where the Muslims may be in a position to freely '‘tyrranise over the Hindus or 
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gain dominance over them.” There could be no blacker falsehood than this and I 
am really sorry that there should he people in this country who are capable of 
uttering such a foul and wicked accusation. In fact, I find that in the Tribune of 
8 th duly 1941, the following qustion has been put to me in the course of the 
leading article :— 

“Will Malik Ihirkat Ali explain for our benefit with what object except that 
of exercising uncotrolled domination over the non Muslim minorities in their so- 
called majority ])rovinceB are the Muslim Leaguers trying to convert those provin¬ 
ces into independent and sovereign Muslim States.” 

I will gladly attempt to answer this question. We Mussalmans are asking 
for Pakistan as through Pakistan we will have an opportunity for self-expression 
and self-determination. Self-expression and self-determination are accepted political 
ideals and the birth right of every people who can be called a nation. We are 
a ])Cople of 80 million strong and as good luck will have it, nearly 60 millions of us 
are living together in (contiguous territories and are not interspersed. We are socially 
a unity and not cut up into different layers. We are knit together by the ties of a 
common faith which is not merely a religion to us but a cultural source and 
treasure. It is not merely the community of commercial or economic interests 
alone that binds us. Such a community can disrupt when interests conflict. We 
are further held together by a much more ])owerful bond, the bond of sentiment 
which in the words of lien nan is “at once a body and soul.” A Zoolverin, accor¬ 
ding to him, is not a fatherland. As that great student of History, James Bryce, 
says : 

“The permanence of an institution depends not merely on the material interests 
that supimrt it, but on its conformity to the deep rooted sentiment of tlic men for 
whom it has been made. When it draws to itself and provides a fitting expression 
for that sentiment, the sentiment becomes thereby not only more vocal but actually 
stronger and in its turn imparts a fuller vitality to the institution.” 

As we Mussalinans are a i>eople conscious of a spiritual and social unity, we 
desire to see such unity expressed and realised under a single Govern men t. Now. 
is such a desire a crime and docs it mean any tyrrany or domination over others ? 
We give to our Hindu countrymen the same Destiny, We give them gladly the 
opportunity for sedf-expression and self-determination in that ]iart of India, Sths, 
which shafl be Hindu India^ The charge that Muslims are animated by a desire to 
tyrranise over or obtain unjust domination over others is false in the extreme and 
is belied by the traditions of Muslim History. I assure my Hindu friends that we 
Pakistanees, if ever that (;onsummation is achieved, shall treat them as our brothers 
and sisters, that their proi)ertie8 shall be as secure and sacrosanct as our ]>ropertie8 
and that their happiness and content shall be our constant aim and desire. 

Levkji for Pomtioal Bargaining 

It is also said that Pakistan is a bargaining manoeveur pul across the counter 
with the object of getting further communal gains, or as the 'Civil and Military 
Gazette’ says in its leader of 81h July, 1911 “a lever for })olitieal bargaining.” 

The Qaid-i-Azam has so often repudiated this charge that I am surprised at the 
persistency with which it continues to be repeated. What are those communal 

gains whicli the other party can agree to give to us ? ’And if there are none 

such, it follows that this accusation is equally devoid of the truth. 

Which Pakiktan ? 

T will notice one other criticism that has been advanced by some Muslim 
friends. They ask Muslim audiences as to what they umlcrstand by Pakistan. 

’They tell them that there is one Pakistan formulated by the late Jamal-ud-l)in 
Afghani, another by the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, another by Mr. llehmat 
Ali and another by an Englishman, and then ask the question : “which Pakistan 
you mean or want.” I understand that the Pan jab Premier actually put this 
very question to a gathering of Muslim students which had gathered to hear him 
on the fith of this month in this very towm of Lyallpur. Sir Sikander repeated 
this question in another idace and he got his answer. I should have thought 
that that answer was enough to silence his doubts, but since he has repeated that 
question publicly, I should like on your behalf to give him the necessary answer. 
Tjet ISir Sikander know that Jamal-ud-Din Afghani was not the author of any 
scheme for a Pakistan in India. He undoubtedly spread the Pan-Islamic idea 
with a view to save Turkey from the designs of the Christian Powers of Europe 
but beyond that he formulated no concrete proposal for a Pakistan in India. 
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Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal undoubtedly put forward in 1930 the constitution of a 
North West Muslim State consisting of the Punjab, the Sindh, the N.-W. 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan and he also expressed his view at the third 
session of the Round Table Conference that there shonld be no Central Govern¬ 
ment for India and that the provinces should be autonomous and Independent 
Dominions in direct relationship to the Secretary of Satate in London. Mr. 
llehmat Ali was a follower and ardent admirer of Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and 
he elaborated his plan of a North West Muslim State by including in it the 
Kashmir State. The Pakistan plan of the Muslim League is envisaged in the 
resolution of All-India Muslim League passed at Lahore on 23rd March, 1941. 
This plan visualizes or provides for two autonomous Muslim States, one on the 
^^oith West Zone and the other on the Eastern Zone of India. No native State 
is included in any of these two Pakistans. It should bo clear to anybody that 
the Pakistan that the Muslims of India are after, is the Pakistan as envisaged 
in the League resolution mentioned above. And if Sir Sikander wants an answer 
to his posers 1 can tell him that the only Pakistan now before us is the League 
Pakistan and that Pakistan alone. 

Minority Question Btill Remains 

There is one further objection advanced against our Pakistan Scheme which I 
should also like to discuss and answer. It is said that the problem of minorities for 
which Pakistan is oflered as a solution, will still remain, as the authors of the 
Pakistan proi)Osal do not contemplate any wholesale exchange or shifting of 
populations. There will be Muslims in Hindu India jnst as there will be Hindus 
in Muslim India, and that the provision even of maimatory, effective and adequate 
statutory safeguards for minorities will be no solution, as exhi/pothcst the provision 
of adc(iuate, effective and mandatory statutory safeguards for the Muslims or other 
minorities in a scheme of Self-Government for a United India is not acceptable to 
the Muslims. Those who put forward this objection forget in the first instance 
that the idea of Pakistan has not been con<*civcd solely as a solution of this 
perrcnially recurring minority problem which has been baffling all attempts as 
coi’stitution-making for India. The inspiration and the motivating force behind 
Pakistan is the burning consciousness and the irrepressible desire that the Muslim 
nation shall sec its genius and its soul rellected in the glory of Government, and 
all those institutions of social happiness which are a part and parcel of the 
machinery of a durable and lasting Government. Have Indians not peace to-day 
under the British Crown ? Have they not been enjoying in the past a rule of law 
apiu-oximating as nearly as is possible to the rule of law obtaining in England *? 
And have they not the promise that soon after the war, England will be endowing 
India with all the ai)paratus of a Bclf-Govcrning Dominion, giving to Indians as 
miudi Freedom as the Englishman enjoys in his own country ? And yet do these 
declarations and promises satisfy Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru or Mahatma Gandhi ? 
V/hy not ? Bectause inspite of all these declarations and promises, and far beyond 
them something still remains in the innermost recesses of their political 
consciousness which the English man can never give and which if not attained, will 
leave the peace of their soul disturbed and their happiness unconsummated. That 
something is what such undefinable expressions as self-determination and self¬ 
manifestation connote. This is the Muslim’s reply to those friends who would 
give him all the safeguards that may be needed for the protection of his religious 
economic, political, administrative and other interests. Mahatma Gandhi has been 
promising a blank cheque and yet that blank cheque, whatever it may mean, has 
given no satisfaction to any Muslim. No promise of the fullest ])rotection can 
suppress this natural and inevitable urge for self-manifestation and self-exiu-ession. 
That is why the Muslims demand a complete release from the control of any 
centre, no matter how aenimic. »It is of the essence of Pakistan that there shall 
be no centre, and that the Muslim States, which will be carved out to satisfy the 
Muslims’ natural urge and desire for self-manifestatioii, shall be completely free 
and sovereign. To say, therefore, that Pakistan is designed and offered as a 
solution primarily of the minority question in India, is really a misstatement of 
the problem. Undoubtedly, Pakistan will settle the bulk of this minority question, 
leaving only a small part behind, which perhaps will get itself automatically 
solved, as soon as the Hindus and Muslims are set in their separate houses as 
complete masters. The sense of neighbourliness and the obligation to jointly 
shoulder the responsibility of keeping India free and immune from all foreign 
domination will act as powerful checks to resti'ain both the Hindu and the Muslim 
30 
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from moIestiDK any of their Muslim or Hindu subjects. And if Hindus or Muslims 
still persist in each other’s persecution, natural laws will come into operation and 
put an end to any such intolerable state of affairs. No one need be afraid of wars 
between Hindu India and Muslim India, but if ever they come, they will certainly 
act as powerful solvents of the poison which must have accumulated to make 
those wars i) 088 ible. Have wars not taken place in Europe and has the possibility 
of war rendered any the nearer the dream of a European Federation ? 
Ne big Power of Euro]ic contemplates any European Federation nor have 

the posssibility of wars reconciled any of them to tlie idea of entrust¬ 

ing their Freedom and their independence to any composite super¬ 
state. Is India not as big as Europe minus Russia and why can't be there two 
pow'erful states, Hindu India and Muslim India, to settle their diflercnces, if ever 

they arise, by the j^roceas of diplomatic negotiation, and in the end, by the 

arbitrament of the sword, if all other methods of settling the diai)ute fail ? I can 
quite sec that Mahatma Gandhi with his doctrine of Non-violence .and those who 
follow him. will run away and refuse to be parties to such si)cciilation. But 
remember, that the doctrine of non-violence is but a rule of the vegetable kingdom 
and has no plai*e in the story of Nations. If nations reject and deride or offend 
against the moral law, there is a penalty ju-ovided whi('h must overtake them. The 
l)enalty may not come at once but rely upon it, the great Italian was not a poet 
only but a Prophet when he said ; 

“The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite 

Nor yet both linger.” 

I repeat, therefore, that the objection to Pakistan that it leaves unsolved the 
minority or Hindii-Muslim question is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the inspiration and the motive force behind Pakistan. We certainly do not 
contemplate any wholesale migrations of populations, but there is nothing to 
prevent those Hindus and Muslims who may not like to live under Muslim or 
iFIindu Government, to migrate to and settle under their own national (lovcrnments. 
Perhaps, as the result of experience, this migration may become inevitable. Has not 
Europe resorted to wholesale migrations of the populations to end the racial troubles 
which have so often afflicted her in the past and a disregard of which led to those 
pogroms and blood-curdling butcheries that disfigure the pages of Enr()i)ean liistory ? 
Let us take a lesson from Europe and cease to indulge in such frivolities when face 
1o face with the master problem of self-determination for the two big nations of 
India. 

Resolutions 

1. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference lield under the auspices 
of the Lynllpiir Muslim Htudents’ Fedaration, hereby records its most unshakeable 
and complete confidence in the leadership of the (iaid-i-Azam and declares that 
if any political group or party in India wants to secure the friendship of the 
Muslims of India, it must first deal wilh and negotiate with the Qaid-i-Azam 
who alone is in a position to speak with authority and deliver the goods on 
behalf of Indian Muslims. 

2. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 
of the Lyallpur Muslim Students' Federation hereby dissociates itself from the 
unfortunate sentiments to which Sir Sikander gave cxprcBsion in his speech at 
Lyallpur on the 5th of July 1941 and repudiates as utterly untrue his definite 
and categoric statement that the Pakistan idea is motivated by a desire to tyrannise 
and secure domination over the Non-Muslim Minorities living in the Pakistan 
area. This Conference assures all Non-Muslims of the desire of the Pakistanees 
te live on terms of the fullest amity and brotheiiincss with their Non-Muslim 
neighbours and takes this opportunity of declaring that the only idea behind 
Pakistan is that of Self-Determination not only for the Muslim Nation of India, 
but also for the Hindu Nation, coupled with the earnest desire that the country 
may achieve real freedom and a truly honourable place among the free and self- 
governing countries of the world. 

3. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices of 
the Muslim Students’ Federation deems its duty to impress upon the British 
Government the real truth that if it is anxious to secure the full and whole-hearted 
support of the Muslim Nation as a body and not of a few individuals for its 
War Effort in that life and death struggle in which it is at present engaged with 
the dark forces of Hitlerism, it must engender a spirit of confidence and trust 
in the mind of the Qaid-i Azam and give him the necessary assurance about the 
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future of the Muslim Nation so that all doubts and suspicions may be dispelled 
and the Muslims enabled to play their part as worthy sons of Islam with 
the Hindu and Muslim Nations running their respective Governments in 
accordance with their true genius and the undying spirit of their historical 
traditions and their cultural heritage. 


The Lucknow Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address—Lucknow—29th November 1941 


The view that Pakistan had existed in India for nearly twelve centuries and 
that the Muslim League was only seeking constitutional sanction for it in the 
future, was expressed by Nawab 8ir Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, in the course of 
his presidential address at the Pakistan Conference held at Lucknow on the 29th. 
November 1941. 

The region lying to the west of the river Jumna, comprising the Punjab, the 
North-West S'rontier Ihovincc, Kashmir, Bind and Baluchistan, he said, had for 
nearly twelve centuries, been inhabited by the Muslims and as sinth was their 
National Home, or Pakistan. Even to-day, the Muslims constituted 80 per cent of 
the total i)opulation of the area and had no cultural or social affinities with the 
inhabitants of Hindu India. Bince the Mutiny, however, attempts had been made to 
create an artificial unity culminating in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The speaker said that the Act, which was the first instalment of the so-called 
responsible government granted to India, conceded to the Muslims separate elec¬ 
torates, w’cightage in minority provinces and safeguards. Separate electorates were to 
continue for ten years, after which they were to be replaced by joint electorates, if 
experience justified the change, 'riiough separate electorates had, in a small measure, 
sateguarded the national and political life of the Muslims, the Hindus could not 
tolerate it, and were trying their utmost to put an end to the system. 

'I'he Nawab of Mamdot ridiculed the concession of weightage and said that it 
had had the adverse effect of crip])ling the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal without appreciably imnroving the lot of the Muslim minorities. As regards 
safeguards it might be saicl that they had proved a dead letter in view of the 
refusal of the Governors in the Congress Provinces to interfere against the “atroci¬ 
ties” of the Congress Governments. 

The bitter ex])ericnce of the working of the Act of 1935, said the Nawab, had 
forced the Muslims to seek an effective remedy, so that they could lead an honour¬ 
able life without in any way encroaching upon the legitimate interests of others. 

The Muslims, he concluded, wanted complete autonomy for all provinces, so 
that Hindus and Muslims alike should enjoy freedom to direct the destinies of 
their respective majority provinces, but with statutory safeguards for the legitimate 
interests of the minorities, who should not be left to the mercy of any individual 
or community. 


Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan’s Plea 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, General Becretary 
of the All-India Muslim League, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
hailed Pakistan ns the Muslim Charter of Independence and appealed to the Muslims 
to rally under the banner of the Muslim League and stand by their demand. The 
cry for Pakistan, he said, had reached beyond the frontier of India, indeed all 
corners of the world : it meant that the Muslims in India should break the bonds 
of slavery and emerge a free people in the new world. 

The Nawabzada referred to the ridicule hurled at Pakistan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would not 
swerve the Muslims from their path. Mr. K. M, Munshi, he stated, had abandoned 
hie faith in non-violence which he had advocated for twenty years. Mr. Miinshi 
had stated that India had always been a united whole ; the only time when India 
had a semblance of unity was under Moghul rule and British rule and both 
achieved it by force. Soon after the Pakistan resolution had been passed at Lahore, 
the Nawabzada went on, Mr. Gandhi had stated that fifty thousand Muslims 
assembled at Lahore could not effectively represent the ten crores of Muslims in 
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India. He challenged Mr. Gandhi to find out any method by which it could be 
determined whether the majority of Muslims were behind it : he added that 
Mahatma Gandhi should also be prepared to join hands with the Muslims in secur¬ 
ing their demand for Pakistan if it were found that the majority of Muslims were 
for it. 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics. The Muslims had no 
other way but to have separate zones, he concluded. He would tell the Hindu 
leaders that if they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd ; he 
would urge them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable 
were their demands. 

Resolutions—Lucknow—Isl December 1941 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness to 
sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Conference, which concluded 
its session on the Ist. December. 

Qazi Muhammad Isa of Baluchistan, moving the resdlution. said that Pakistan 
was the best cure for the communal malady. The Muslims would not have been 
afraid of the Hindus if a decision were to be taken by the sword and not by mere 
counting of hands. Pakistan did not mean that there would be war with Hindu 
India. There would be mutual treaties and treaties were better than safeguards. 

Mr. Karimur Raza Khan. M. h. A., said it was impossible for Muslims to 
live honourably except under Pakistan. The sooner Hindus realised it the better. 
Muslims were determined to have Pakistan and would brook no oi^position. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan, M. L. A., said office acceptance had turned Congress¬ 
men’s heads. Instead of trying to govern impartially, they took every possible 
advantage of their position and trampled upon the just rights of Muslims. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said he wanted to know whether the two-centre 
idea of the present Pakistan scheme meant the domination of the Pakistan centre 
by the British ]*arliamcnt. He would never accept such a scheme. He would 
only accept the Pakistan scheme if the idea was that of a free I’aksitan, in a 
free India. He believed in “complete independence” and for the very reason he had 
left the Congress fold. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Comm.—Resolutions—New Delhi—11th & 12th October 1941 
Ban on Bhagalpur Hindu Mahasabha 


The r)th meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 11th & 12th 
October. The following resolutions were passed :— 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Government of Bihar in 
imposing an unjust and illegal ban under the Defence of India Act and Rules on 
the forthcoming Bession of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which was announced 
in April last to be held during the ensuing Xmas vacation at Bhagalpur. (Bihar.) 

This Working Committee is of opinion that such unwarranted restrictions 
on the exercise of the legitimate Civic Rights of the Hindus inevitably put a 
premium on goondaism and tend to encourage the reactionary elements which 
are anxious to create trouble. 

This Working Committee is further of opinion that the resources of the 
State should be exercised against potential mischief-makers and not against 
citizens who want to exercise their fundamental, civic and constitutional Rights in 
a lawful manner. 

This Working Committee consequently urges upon the Government of Bihar 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban so as to enable the Hindu Mahasabha to 
exercise its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

This Wording Committee after taking into consideration all facts and also the 
correspondence that passed between the President Veer Bavarkarji and the 
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Government of Bihar hereby resolves that the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Session be irrevocably held on the 24th, 25th, 2Gth and 27th December, 1941, at 
Bhagalpur. 

This Working Committee hereby directs the Reception Committee of the 
forthcoming All-India Session and the Bihar Provincial Pindnsabha that they 
are to proceed in right earnest with adequate arrangeinents for holding the saiS 
Hindu Mahasabha Session on the above mentioned dates and place for making 
the Session a success worth of Ilindudom. 

This Working Committee appeals to all sections and classes of Hindus and 
to all other Freedom-loving citizens of India to extend their whole-hearted co¬ 
operation to the Reception Committee and to attend the Sessioii and to make it 
a success”. 


The Atlantic Charter 

“This Working Committee appreciates the fact that the Cablegram sent 
by Veer Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha to PrcHident Roosevelt 
should have proved to be a compelling factor which made Mr. Churchill to tear 
otf with his own hand the altruistic mask under which the Atlanrt^ Announcement 
sought to camouflage the allied war-aims and to confess that Anglo-American 
Alliance was out to fight against all Imperialistic aggressions but the British 
one and to liberate all other Nations but India. 

This blunt confession on the part of Mr. Churchill acquiesced in by America 
will disillusion those Indians, Congressites and others, who fancied at the very 
out-break of the War that Britain was out in defence of Democracy and Freedom 
all over the World and does vindicate the unerring view tlie Hindu Mahasabha 
took which has declared again and again ever since the breaking out of the war 
that every one of the belligerents including even Russia and America was out 
for self-interest and self-aggrandizement alone. India too must consequently 
adopt that policy alone which safeguards and promotes her own National Interests.” 

Detention without trial ok Hindu Sabiiaites 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the C. P. and Berar Governments for having detained without trial 
Mr. Dwarka Prasad Shrivastav, President, Damoh Hindu babha and Darooh 
Municipal Committee and member of the Provincial War Council under the 
Defence of India Act. 

This Working Committee further warns the C.P, Government that its policy 
of harrassing prominent Hindusabha leaders in the provinces is bound to alienate 
the sym])athie8 of those Hindus who are extending responsive co-operation 
in war-efforts at present. 

This Working Committee further calls upon the C.P., Mahakoshal and Berar 
Hindusabbas to take up this problem in their hands and agitate for unconditional 
release or a trial, in an open Court, of Mr. Hhrivastav and assures the ITovincial 
Hindusabbas its fullest co-operation in the agitation.” 

Prohibition of Immersion Processions 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee records its protest against unfair 
and uniuBt orders of the Government of Bengal against interfering with the 
Religious and Civic Rights of the Hindus particularly in connection with the 
Diirga Pooiah Immersion processions at Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Budge Budge 
which constitute an unwarranted encroachment on the rights of the Hindus 
about conducting religious processions along the public highways in the province 
of Bengal. 

This Working Committee urges upon the Gavernment of Bengal not to 
pursue this policy of discrimination against the Hindu community in Bengal and 
calls upon the Bengal Ministry to withdraw restrictions and prohibitions upon 
the Niranjan processions in the different parts of Bengal. This Working Committee 
records its heartfelt sympathies with the citizens of Dinajpur, Mymensingh 
and Budge Budge and appreciates their bold stand in refusing to submit to the 
unwarranted restriction sought to be imposed by the authorities which had deeply 
wounded the Religious Peelings of the entire community throughout India. This 
Committee calls upon the Hindu Community throughout India to stand by the 
Hindus of Bengal in any struggle that they may initiate to vindicate their 
elementary Civic and Religious Rights.” 
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Nellore Hindus Felicitated 

“This Working? Committee offers its heartfelt congratulations to the Hindu 
citizens of Nellore who under the directions of the Nellore Hindusabha unflinching¬ 
ly faced all sorts of prosecutions and offered legitimate resistance in the exercise 
of their Rights and self-defence and in vindication of tlieir Civic and Religious 
Rights which were wantonly violated by the local officers. The Working Committee 
notes with pride the glorious part played by the Hindu women of Nellore in this 
heroic struggle. 

This Working Committee is firmly of opinion that the communal distiirbances 
in various parts of India are the results of an organised conspiracy on the part 
of re-actionary Moslem politicians with the object of creating, even at the cost 
of a Civil War, independent Moslem States in India. This Committee notes 
with dismay the weakened policy of the British Government with regard to these 
attempts at breaking uj) the unity and Integrity of India. This Committee has 
no doubt whatsoever that irrespective of any policy that the British Government 
may adopt, it is the fundamental, sacred and religious duty of the Hindus to 
maintain the Integrity and Unity of their Motherland and for this purpose to 
organise thcmscJjjes and to be jiiepared to undergo any amount of suffering and 
sacrifice.’* 


The Twenty-third Session—Bhagalpur—25th. December 1941 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s decision to hold its annual session for the year 1941 
during Christms week in Bihar was taken at the time of the last session held in 
Madura. The Bihar Government later banned the holding of the session at any place, 
including Bhagalpur, situated within (certain districts of the Province at any time 
between Ist December 1041 and 10th January 1012 on the extraordinary plea that, 
as Bakr-id fell within that period, it W'as necessary to ban the meeting so as to avoid 
the possibility of communal clashes. Muslims form only ten per cent of the 
population of Bihar ; and in Bhagalpur which contains less than 100,000 people 
'probably the Muslims do not exceed a fifth of that number. To ban the annual 
session of an all-India organisation on the score that it might lead, in so small a 
locality, to communal (listurbanccs which the forces of law and order would be 
unable to co])e with was iircposterous enough. But, even after the Maha Habha 
authorities had agreed to hold the session between the 24th and 27th of the month 
of December, two clear days before Bakr-id began—the authorities persisted in 
refusing to allow the meeting to be held on those aates, though they were prepared 
to modify the order by permitting the session to be held after the 3rd January. 
Inspite of the ban and the mass arrests of leaders and delegates including the 
president, the session was held and we give below an official account of the 
session 

Official account—Resolutions—Ist Day—25th December 

The following “official account of the twenty-third Session of the All-India 
Hindu Maliasabha” w'as issued by the General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha from Bhagalpur on the 2.5th December 1^1 :— 

The twenty-third session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held amidst 
great enthusiasm at 1 p.m. to-day, in the spacious compound of Dobi Babu’s 
Dharmasala, Mr. LaLl Narayan Dutt, Treasurer of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Committee, ynesided. About two thousand delegates from all the 
provinces of India and a large number of visitors and volunteers attended the 
session. The President first told the gathering the advice given to him regarding 
the session, by Dr. Moonje and other leaders wdio are now in jail. 

Mr. Manoravjan Chowdhury, of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
who came along with the Hon. Dr. P. Mookerjee from Calcutta, described to 
the audience how Dr. Mookerjee w^as intercei)ted and detrained at Colgong. 

The President moved a resolution recording profound sorrow at the demise 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Ganganath Jha, Pandit Madhusudan Jha, the 
Maharajadhiraj of Kolhapur, Bwami Padmanandaji, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Manipur and Mr. Kali Kumar Ghosh of Bengal. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Manoranjan Chowdhury and 
supported by Mr. Oanpat Rat, stated ; 

“The session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha asserts the elementary and 
inalienable right of the Hindus to hold meetings and voice their feelings for 
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protection of their political, civic and religious rights and strongly condemns the 
action of the Bihar Government and the attitude of the Governor in banning 
the All-India Maha Sabha Session at Bhagalpiir. 

“This session further demands the immediate recall of the Governor of Bihar 
for wanton interference with the rights of the Hindiis/’ 

The resolution was })as8ed unanimously with acclamation. 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

(1) “This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia condemns the action of 
the Bihar Government in arresting Veer V. J>. h^avarkar, President-elect of the 
twenty-third Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. vS. P. Mukherjee, 
Working President of the Mahasabha and Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. B. B. 
Moonjc, Bhai Parmanand, Mr. Padamraj Jain, Mr. N. C. Chatterjec, Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde, Raja Maheswar Dayal, Dr. Vardarajulu Naidu, Itai Bahadur Harish 
Chandra, Kumar Ganganand Singh, Pandit Ragbavacharya, Mr. Rnveneshwar 
Misra, Major P. Bardhan, Rai Bahadur Gunindra Krishna Itai, Mr. Asutosh 
Lahiry, m.l.a., Bengal, and other leaders, delegates and volunteers who intended to 
attencl the meetings of the session, and demands their immediate and unconditional 
release. 

(2) “This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners 
and detenus throughout India. 

(:^) “This session of the All-India TIindu Mahasabha reiterates its policy 
regarding the militarisation and industrialisation of the country. 

(4) “This session of the All-India Himlu IMahasablia welcomes the formation 
of a Coalition [Ministry in Bengal and calls upon the Hindus of that Province to 
support T)r. S. P. Mukherjee in his attempt at redressing the legitimate grievances 
of the Hindus of Bengal. 

(5) “This session of the All-India Uindu Mahasabha authorises Veer V. D, 
Savarkar and in his absence Dr. S. P. Mookherjee and in his absence Sir Manmath 
Nath Mookherjee to ai^point the All-India Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
for the next session. 

(6) “This session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha offers its hearty 
felicitations to the Hindus of Bihar and all other Provinces throughout India, 
who have given a splendid and si>ontaneon8 resjjonsc, by coming in large numbers 
to Bhagalpiir and making the session a success in a])itc of all difiiculties created 
by the Government.” 

Those who addressed the session, included Sardar Gobind Singh, Mr. Nand 
Gopal Choiidhury, Mr. Sri Kumar Mitra, Mr. Saurendra Rai, [Mr. Gokul Desh- 
pande and Mr. S N. Penshal. 

The deliberations continued for two and a half hours, in a peaceful atmosphere, 
after which the President and some other delegates left the ])lace to attend a 
meeting at Laipat Park. The meeting, however, was being continued by some 
young men, when a police Sergeant with some constables entered the compound, 
and arrested the following four persons :—Mr. Nagcndranath Nandi, Mr. Gokul- 
chandra Das, Mr. S. N. Penshal and another. 

Meetings were held at each quarter of the town and ])roccssioii8 were being led 
by youths, though armed constables and mounted police were guarding the streets. 

About a thousand delegates and volunteers were, arrested up to date. 
Many, who were arrested to-day, were discharged shortly after being taken to the 
police station. 

Official account—Resolutions—2tid Day—26th. December 

The following is the ‘oflicial account’ of the second day’s sitting of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Bhagalpiir on the 26th. December and issued by Mr. 
Manoranjan Choudhury, Assistant Becretary of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha :— 

According to previous arrangements five batches of Prabhat Pheries started 
from Debi Babu’s Uharamsala this morning. Of these, one batch, consisting of 
about 500 delegates, mostly from Bengal, was led by Mr. Nagcndranath Das 
Bharma and others. When this procession had reached Chawk Bazar at about 
b, the police asked the members of the party to disperse and, on their refusal, 
they were dispersed by the police resulting in injuries to several persons. Forty- 
seven delegates were arrested including Mr. Srikumar Mitra, Secretary of the 
Burdwan District Hindu Mahasabha. The arrested persons were escorted to the 
police outpost and were detained till about noon during which time they held a 
meeting within the compound of the police outpost and passed resolutions, ^ey 
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wcre afterwards taken in a prison van to^Sabour, about five miles from Bhagalpur, 
and were forced to get down at about 2 p.m. They returned very late in the 
afternoon to Bliagalpnr. 

“J’he second day’s session was held at about 10 a.m. in Debi Babu’s compound 
under the presidcJitship of Lula Narayan Dutt, 

“Mr. L. Karaiidikar. m.l.a., (Bombay), Mr. Durga Prasad Panday, Sardar 
Govind Prasad Dutt and the President addessed the meeting which later adopted 
several resolutions. 

‘ Shortly after, the District Magistrate with a police force entered the compound 
and arrested thirty-six persons, of whom thirty-two were subsequently released. 

Several meetings were held and many processions taken out in various parts 
of the town. The mounted police force dispersed some of the gatherings, resulting 
in injuries to many. 

At about 4 p.m., to-day about a thousand persons were proceeding in a pro¬ 
cession with Hindu Sahha flags, shouting slogans, when in front of the Palace 
Hotel, the ]K)lice ordered them to stop. The processionists, however squatted on the 
road and tried to hold a meeting there. On the command of an officer, the mounted 
police rushed on the men squatting, who then took shelter in adjoining houses.” 

Civil Hesistance Called off 

After concluding the 3rd day’s session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at 
Bliagalpur on Saturday the 27th. December, Mr. G. V. Kotkar, Secretary and last 
‘dictator’ of the Mahasabha issued the following officially calling off the Civil 
Resistance cami)aign. 

‘The 23r(l Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagali)ur is concluded this 
evening and for the furtlicr guidance of the delegates and volunteers assembled 
at Bhagalpur and for guidance of the Hindu citizens of this place, I quote here 
the following pertinent extract from the detailed instructions issued by President 
Veer fynvarkar on the 10th of December. It is as follows :— 

‘After continuing thus for four days, the campaign of Civil Kesistance through¬ 
out the district of Bhagalpur including the town of Bhagalpur and inspiring the 
millions of Hindus throughout Biliar with the message of Hindu Mahasabha, the 
dictator of the movement shall declare the Session closed on the 27th of December 
and the cam])aign of Civil Kesistance be called off. Thereupon our delegates and 
volunteers who find themselves free, should return to their respective places after 
the 27th December, without waiting for any further orders.’ 

“I request all delegates, volunteers and citizens to follow these instructions 
to the very letter. 1 also point out that the above instructions apply to thosb who 
are now in jail and who may be released. 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the undelivered address of Sj. V. 1), Savarkar^ 
the president elect of the Mahasabha 

J acknowledge gratefully (he honour you have done to me and the trust 
you have placed in me in offering the Presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha this year for the fifth time in an unbroken succession. It is a 
matter of i)ublic knowledge that this year also when the time for electing the 
President for the next year drew near, T had made it clear to almost all provincial 
leaders and workers that this time at any rate T should be allowed to withdraw 
from the Presidential panel. I was even determined to resign after the election,— 
but just then the Government made it clear that they were not prepared to raise 
the bun on the Annual ISession of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur. This 
Government ban compelled me also to banish altogether from ray mind the 
thought of resigning the Presidential office. This ban constituted such an intole¬ 
rable, uncalled for and unjustifiable humiliation to the Hindu lionour as to render 
it imperative on the part of every Hindu sanghatanist to try his level best to get 
it removed by all legitimate means within his or her reach. My duty also as the 
elected President for the very session at Bhagalpur was clear. It was to 
stick to my guns. 

When the All-India Hession of the Moslem League was held at Madras this 
year, the Government prevented the Hindus under Section 144 from holding 
meetings, carryi!)g lethal weapons or assembling in more than five persons so 
that the ScBsion of the League might pass off well in spite of the fact that anti- 
Hindu speeches «nd resolutions were delivered and passed in it. Now, at Bhagalpur, 
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when the All-India Session of the Hindu Mahasabha it to he held, I lie Government, 
instead of culling upon the JMoslems to keep thernstdves witldn the bounds 
of law and order, h.ive ]>ut a ban on the Hindu Mah:iH,il>lni Session itself 
making- it criminal on the part of the Hindus to exercise tlicir fundamental 
rij»;ht8 of citizenship 1 

Djhcriminatinc and Anti-Hindu Policy 

Throu‘:;hont India the same discriminating:, partial and anti-llindii policy is 
adhered to and Hindu processions, immersions of images and conferences are 
held up to placate the fanatical {i,oondaism on the i)art of ajr^ressivs Moslem 
sections. 

I'he ban idaced on the Hindus Mahasabha Session at P>ha^i,alpur is also 
justified by the Government with unabashed frankness by slatiiif^ that they had to 
do HO for no other nr}j;cnt or jtisiiiiable reason, but to enable tlie Uakri-Id festivities 
of a handful of Moslems in a solitary town like IJbaj.’alpnr to i>ass oil well. 
Jf tile fScssion of the All-India Hindus Mahasabha is lield before the Bakr-Id, 
the (foveniment contention is tiiat even this legitimate exercise of the ri^ht of 
association by tho flindus may intlame cominiinal passioii of the i'.loslems ! If 
the Ooveriiment suspected such a continj<ency, it was tbeir duly to take every 
prccanl.ion to hold in check and chastise tliis ap:j;resHive and intolerant fanaticism 
that ii:cls inflamed at the si^lit of tlie exercise by other communities of their 
legitimate rijihts. 'Ihc Christians who are to celebrate their Christmas during those 
very days nevi'r ^et inflamed at the nij^lit of a number of All-India Conferences 
held liy the lliiidus and other communities tliroiij^hoiit India. Ihit, on the contrary, 
these Christian holidays like the Hindu holidays provide siiccial facility for such 
All-Jndia Sessioiig. 

Legality of Ban 

In addition to this unjustifiable nature of the ban, its lepjality also is seriously 
questionable. Wiiatevcr powers arc to be exercised liy tho Provincial Governments 
in order to maintain piiiilic, safety and order under the Defence of India Act are 
to be exercised, “for the purpose of securine; the i>efence of British India” ami 
in case ‘kucIi exercise is called for. for the eflicioiit prosocaitioii of war’. Now, 
by no stretch of imacinatioii can the Government maintain that the Session of 
the All-India Hindu IMahasabha is likely to disturb ]nil>lic order or endanger 
public safety in the rnauiicr of s(andin.a; in the w’ay of the eflicient prosecution 
of war or Bccurin<i: the defence of British India. Add to this the fact that of all 
outstandiiiii; All-India organisations, the Himlu fMabasabha alone has been the 
foremost atlvocate of extending responsive co-operation to the British Government 
in this war in so far as the question of Indian defence is eoncerned. I'he case, 
therefore, cannot be said to bo covered by the Defence of India Act and con¬ 
sequently tl\e ba!» that is placed on this session under this Act is ub ivifio 
illegal. 'I’his le^':al view taken by some of the foremost lawyers in the land 
proves that the Govcrument of Bihar has not only committed a political blunder, 
but even a legal one 

Assertion of Civio Rights 

The Mahasabha has consequently resolved to hold its session at Bliagalpiir 
i|8elf on the scheduled dates in assertion of the civic, rights of cilizenship in 
general and of Hindus in i)articular. The time has come wlicn the Hindus 
must correct the erring notion under which the Government labours that Plindus 
can be made to tolerate any aggression on their civic and religious rights and 
can take all kicking more kindly than the chauvinistic; IMoslem fanaticism and 
that this is the clicapcr way of maintaining the so-called peace and order. The 
Hindus must now learn to record practical protest against any such anti-Hindu 
policy on the ])art of the Government or on the part of any one else whenever 
and wherever such cases huniiliating to Hindu honour crop up, by all legitimate 
means within their rene.h, even if in this their attempt to exercise their legitimate 
and fundamental rights of citizenship, the Government at times threatens most 
unjustly and illegitimately to cow down the Hindus by flourishing the police 
budgeon, in their face. 

Nevertheless, 1 must make it clear that the Mahasabbaites are going to 
Bhagalpiir to liold this session even if the ban is not raised in time,—not with 
any the least desire to throw a challenge to the Government or to flout the 
legitimate authority in any wanton mniiiier. We shall all rally round the 
pan-Hindu flag raised at Bhagalpur with the only object of asserting our civic 
31 
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ri{;hts of free association. We shall give no instifiable reason whatsoever to 
inilame any communal passions or do anything beyojid asserting our inalienable 
civic rights without trespassing on those of other communities in the interest 
of i>eace and order which, when interpreted in an impartial and constitutional 
sense, the Hindu Mahasabhaites are as anxious as the (Jovernment to maintain. 
Even if we are banned and oi)poBcd by physical force on the part of 
the Ciovernment, we are all determined to offer ourselves to get arrested or 
to face the worst without any show or use of ]>liysical resistance to the 
(Government authorities on our part, beyond the civil resistance implied by our 
assertion again and again of our legitimate right to continue the sessional 
activiucs, 

1 earnestly lio])e that inasmuch as the cause the Hindu Mahasnhha is going 
to fight out at lUiapalpur is essentially the cause of civic liberty so far as the 
question of resisting, with all legitimate means, this han is concerned—not only 
all Hindus irrcP]>ccti\e of i>arty affiliations hut even our (Miristian, Tarsec and 
.lewish countrymen, in fact every Indian citizen wIjo values the cause of the 
fundtinuMdal riglit of citizenship of free association and realises that the (Jovern- 
ment ]iolicy of hrihing fanatical goondaism at the cost of the legitimate rights 
of honest and hnv-al)iding citizens, eonstitntes a common danger to all citizens 
alike, will extend tlieir syin|)at.hy and eo-operation ami strengthen the hands of 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites. 

I tender on behalf of lliiidiidoni as a whole our most loyal homage to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal ns a defender of the Himlii faith, the sovereign of the 
only imlei>endent Hindu kingdom to-day, tlic foremost representative of tlie 
glorious Himhi ]mst and the hope of a still more glorious Hindu future. Eortiui- 
ately, for the Hindus the (Joveriiraeiit of Nepal has to-day at its helm a ])erBonality 
in whose hands the Hindu intercsls are hound to bo safe. His Highness the 
Maharaja Yudhasainsher Jang Lahadur, the present Prime Minister of Nepal, 
realises more than any one else that the future of the Hindu kingdom of Nepal is 
indissolubly hound up with the future of Hindudom as a whole. Hindus in fact 
arc a national unit and it is given to Nepal to-day to sliape its destiny. Tlic war 
opens out immense possibilities before us even if it threatens to surround us on all 
sides with imminent dangers. Keejdng the ultimate goal of Hindu regeneration in 
^iew it was no doubt wise under the present circumstances that the Hindu 
kingdom of Nepal should have chosen to ally herself witli the British (Government 
during this war and sent our brave (loorkha armies to protect Indian frontiers 
and some other theatres of war to check new alien invasions. The British 
CGovernment too would do well to recompense this effective assistance they 
receive at the hands of His Majesty the King of Nepal by restoring to Nepal at 
least those districts in Bihar and on the borders of Ihinjab which were a ]>art 
of the Kingdom of Nepal only a century ago and were then annexed by the 
British. 

It is encouraging to note that the land forces of Nepal are already so 
efficient and up-to-date as to match the forces of any nation in the world in war¬ 
like qualities and dogged resistance. But we arc anxiously waiting for the day 
when even the aerial forces of Nei)al will be as efficient, up-to-date and powerful 
enough to protect not only herself but even Hindudom is a whole. 

‘J'hc second point to which I want to attract the attention of the CGovernment 
of Nepal may seem comparatively less urgent hut is nevertheless far from being 
negligil'le. ^'hc CGovernment of Nepal should make it clear to all concerned that 
jjo anti-Hindu activity or designs would he tolerated in Nc]ml and should watch 
ceaselessly so as not to allow any Tion-Hindu section and especially the Moslems 
to grow in numerical strength in Nef)al beyond what it recorded a century ago. 
Ctrowth of Hindu Movemfnt 

Taking stock of events during the last year it can he incontrovertihly asserted 
that tlie Hindu movement led by the Mahasabha has progressed with Her¬ 
culean strides throughout India. The Shiiddhi work, the effective and sue- 
eessful efforts to remove untouchahility, the eensns campaign it conducted 
throughout India, the defending of the civic and religious rights of Hindus at 
hundreds of localities, the successes in scores of electoral contests to the Central 
Assembly and to the local Municipalities or boards which the Mahasabhaites 
won in Maharashtra, Assam, Bengal, and in several parts of India and even the 
couple of electoral defeats the Mahasabha had to undergo as the one in Berar.— 
to all of them point out incontiovertibly that the Mahasabha is rapidly growing 
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into a power that conld no longer be unde-rated with impunity and that it has 
already grown formidable enough to hold in eherk the anti-Hindu forces that had 
been let loose on India and ran riot unchallenged during the last fifty years or so. 
Hut the crowning achievement of the Mahasabha movement has been, more than 
these direct and detailed events, the indirect inllnence which its ideology and pro¬ 
paganda exercised on the Hindu mind to such an amazing extent as could only he 
fitly described as a mental revolution. The unparalleled enthusiasm displayed by 
crores of Hindus, classes and masses, when they welcomed the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and several of its veteran leaders in all quarters of the country 
proved to demonstration that the Hindus as a i>eoplc have shed that inferiority 
complex, which had been their greatest curse inflicted by themselves and that they 
have returned to their national self-consciousness as Hindus. This mental revolution 
could not have found a better expression to voice forth its significance than that 
“Hindusthan—Hinduonka I!” 

This awakening of the Hindu spirit which the Mahasabha movement brought 
about has already been able to effect broaches even in the Congress citadel from 
within and thousands of those CongresHite Jlindus who had altogether forgotten 
that they were Hindus under the baneful inllnence of the psoudo-nationalisHc 
opiates of the Oandhist school of thought arc already searching their hearts and 
are blessing the Mahasabha in their inner-most hearts for fighting for the Hindu 
cause and arc sooner or later destined to fall as willing captives into our hands. 

Muslim I.eaguk Foiled 

3'he third outstanding achievement of the Hindu Mahasaliha has been that it 
has already proved to he a formidable opponent to the inordinate ambition of the 
Moslems in general and the Moslem League in particular. Whether it bo the 
question of the extension of the Executive Council or the formation of the National 
Defence Council or the Defence Advisory Committee, the Moslem Ijcagucrs have 
themselves admitted that they have been discomfited and their swollcnheaded 
claims left unheeded. .Mr. Jinnuh resents that Mr. Amery should have betrayed 
him in not keeping up the Government ‘pJ’O^'dsc' of not turning down the 
full-lledged Pakistan scheme and should have even gone to the length of delivering 
sermons on ‘India First’. 

On the whole the time has come when our Muslim countrymen should realize 
that even in their own interests they should acceiit the inevitable and should cease 
amusing themselves with airy nothings. 'J'hey must know that they are in a 
minority and that there is not the slightest chance now left for them to reduce the 
present majority of the Hindus in any appreciable measure. They cannot expect 
a single seat more cither in the Legislature or in the (jovernme it Cabinets than 
what their })oi)ulation strength to-day entitles them to have and so far as their 
claim of cutting off tlic run jab anil other provinces from India to form them into 
Pakistan is concerned, well tliey should take it as feasible or otherwise ns much as 
the claim of the Hindus to annex Afghanisthan to Hindusthan once again so as to 
extend the boundaries of Hindudom right up to Hinduknsh 1 
Mahasabha and the Ledisi.atuue 

Without touching the day-to-day activities in hundred and one directions 
which tlie Hindu Mahasabha branches have to carry on all over the country in 
connection with Shuddhi, removal of untouchahility, meeting the local grievances of 
the Hindus at every town and village, I want to emphasize here categorically on 
the only two most outstanding and urgent items on which for the next few years 
all Hindu Sanghatanists must concentrate their attention and their energy. The first 
of these items constiUitee the electoral plank of the Hindiisabha platform and the 
second the militarizing one. 

The Hindu electorate must vote for only those Hindus who stand openly on 
a Hindu Mahasabha ticket under the Hindu Flag and pledge to guard Hindu 
interests. Thereby alone they will invest the Hindu Mahasabha with an undeniable 
status as the first and the foremost representative body of the Hindus and the 
Hindus would be able to capture whatever political power there exists to-day and 
is bound to be secured in future in the Legislatures. Unless and until the 
Congress is not deprived of the right of representing the Hindus in the l.ogisla- 
tures, it is dead certain that the special interests of the Hindus must go the wall 
ill the long run. 

So long as the electorates are based on communal distinction the Hindus can 
never have their special interests and aspirations represented in the Legislatures 
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unless and untill they elect only those candidates \vho stand on a clearcnt Hindu 
Malmsabha ticket, who owe no allegiance to any organization which is not pledged 
wholly and solely to safeguard and promote the special inteicHts of Hindndora as a 
whole, 'i’o tJie Hindus all over India, there can he no distinction between tlie 
so-called national interest and the Hindu interest. Because what is after all the 
ideology the Hindu Mahasabha represents ? Independence of India, indivisibility of 
India, representation in proportion to the population strength, public services to 
go by merit alone and the fundamental rights of freedom of worship, language, 
script, etc., guaranteed to all citizens alike are some of the basic principles on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha takes its stand, it realises that the best interests 
of the Hindus themselves doniand under tlie present circnmBtances that the 
Indian Nation and the Indian Htate shonld be based on these fundamental 
foundations. 

The conception of any genuine Nationality also that takes no account of any 
communal or credal 8n])cr-ariogat.ionB into consideration, can go no further. "J'hat 
is why the Hindu Mahasablia claims that there can be no conflict or clash 
between Hindu interests and the interests of the Indian Nation as a whole. 

The Hindu Mahasaldia seeks not an inch more than what is legitimately due 
to it or than wliat it is willing to concede to all iiou-Hiudu minorities in 
India in strhd. pro]iortiou to their poi'.ulation strength. But it follows from this 
very just and legitimate conc.c}diou of true Nationalism that the Hindu Mahasabha 
should not yield an inch of wliat is legitimately due to the Hindus on ground of 
national equity to the Miislims or anyone else simply hocaiiso they do not ha])])eji 
to 1)0 Hindus. But the t'oiigress, the Forward Bloc and all such'organizations in 
India have sinned against this conccj>tion of real Nationality under a false notion 
of gcogra])hical nationality. 

If the Congress or the Forward Bloc do not want to call themselves as 
representative bodies of tlie Hindus alone and claim to rciu’escnt the Indian Nation 
as a whole, the only logical and honest jiolicy for them would he not to seek (iloction 
on behalf of the Hindu electorate alone as they invarialily do at i)resf‘nt. long 
as tlie electorates arc divided communally, these bodies who call themselves 
national sliould relusc to stand for election on belialf of any of those communal 
electorates. They should >vait till a real national electorate is nshered into being. 
But tills double dealing and misguided ]»olicy on the ])art of the ('ongress or 
the Forward Bloc or any of these so-called national bodies liavc done an incalcnlalile 
harm hoUi to the Hindu interests and the national inhirests as well. The result of 
this ])seudo-nationalisiie error on the part of the Hindu (Vmgressites wuth all its 
Blocks and their heads was the Hindus were Iclt entirely unrepresented as Iliiidus 
all round. The second most important and urgent item on AvJiich the Jlindii 
sanghatanists aU over India must bend all their energies and activities is the 
lu-ogrammc for the militarization of Hindus. Tlic Avar Avliieh has nOAV reached our 
shores directly <*oustitut(‘S at once a danger and an 0])i)ortunil,y which both render 
it im]icrative that the militaiization movement must be intensified and every branch 
of the Hiiuln Muiiasablia in every tOAvn and village must activtdy engage itself in 
rousing the Hindu jiooiile to join the army, navy, the aerial forces and the diUcrent 
Avar industries. 

Militarization of Hindus 

Militarization and industrialisation of oiir Hindu nation ought to be the first 
tAVO immediate objectives Avhich Ave must pursue and secure to the best of our 
jmAATi’ if Avc Avant to utilise tlie Avar situation in the world as eflectively as ])Ossibie 
to defend the Hindu interest. 

Again it must lie noted that Japan’s entry into ilie war has c.xposed us directly 
and immediately to attack by Britain’s enemies. Consequently Avlictlicr we like it 
or not, AVC shall liave to defend our own hearth and liomc ag'ainst the ravages of 
the Avar and this can only bo done by intensifying the (Jovernment’s Avar eflbrt to 
defend India. Hindu Mahasabhaites must, therefore, rouse Hindus especially in the 
l>rovincc8 of Bengal and Assam as effectively as iiossible to enter the military forces 
of all arms Avitliout losing a single ininAite. 

If blit you act up aeeordiug to these instructions I guarantee that the future 
of our Hinilu race, our religion and of our nation cannot fail to be even more 
glorious than our amdeiit past had been. The great war to-day has dwarfed all 
other issues and no one can say Avith certainty who will emerge successful out of 
this world chaos. But one thing can still be said as the most probable to happen 
i.e„ if but the Hindus stick to this immediate programme and take advantage to 
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the fullest extent possil)le of the war situation, ju'cssin^* on the movement for the 
militarization of the Hindu race, then our Hindu nation is bound to emerge far 
more powerful, consolidated and situated in an ineom])arably more advantageous 
position to face issues after the war—whether it be an internal anti-Hindu civil war 
or a constitutional crisis or an armed revolution. 


The Assam Hindu Sabha Conference 

Special Session—Gaahati--‘ilst. November 1041 
Welcome Adduess 


The special session of the Assam Provincial lUndii Sabha Conference was 
held at Clauhati on the November 1041 in a spacious pandal in front 

of the Judge’s Court, Mr. T. D. Savar/car, I’lesident. All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding. 

In course of his address as Chairman of the Rcccj)tion Committee Rai- 
Bahndur Durijcahirav iSharma extended a hearty welcome to the guests and dele¬ 
gates, which w^as followed by a brief ivleremaj to the liarrnony and i)eaccful 
atmosphere in whicli till recently the different com muni lies in the Hindu-fold 
used to live in tlic Province. But, continued the speaker, in recent days things 
have been taking different shapes and some of the HiiMlus are being stigmalised 
as backward and are being kept aloof from the Hindu-fold ilself. He tlierefore, 
made a fervent ai'peal to the Hindus to rise up to the occasion and to save the 
community from the ruin that is on us. 

The Uai Bahadur added ; “I have been talking of peace all the time but it 
is gone. The canker of Communalism has been let loose among us. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to reduce the ]»olitical importance of the majority com- 
iiiujiiiy into an insignificant minority. 

“In the last Census, tiie ilifulus dwindled enormously. An immigration 
project, dressed up as a Development Scheme, is itt simnliancons operation. 
They are holh co-rclaled. The object of these moves is to sacriti(‘c the Hindu for 
the benefit of the Mohammedans. 'Hie seeds of conflagration has been sown.” 

Dwelling on tlie (lucstion of a separate University for Assam vis-a-via the 
Assam University Bill of the present l\linis\ry which is at present on legislative 
anvil, the s|)eaker observed : ‘‘A lljiiversity has lieen conceived for us and its 
very idea quite naturally canies a glamour about it. A communal ratio is proposed 
to be fixed in the Executive of the Universily. But no communal ratio has yet 
been fixed in the number of graduates of different grades which this Dniversny 
will be required to turn out. But it can be arranged, 'fho advancement of learning 
is going to be adjusted into a communal ratio. 'Ibis is the education we are going 
to be regaled with.” 

Referring to the War, the Bai-Balmdur said that it offered an opportunity to 
the Hindus who should without reserve, join the military service ; ‘‘for, we are.” 
he said, ‘out to win the War.” 'Jhe spiaker also symj'athised with the British in 
this hour of their need. 

In conclusion, the Chairman lamented that hilherio they had not rcieivcd 
any sympathetic consideration from the Hovernment whenever they had made 
requests on inaliers of vital importance to the Hindus of the province ; but now 
he boi)cd that their collective efforts would not go in vain. 

The PREsiDKNriAL Address 

Rising to addressv the Conference amidst cheers, Vee^^ Savarkar expressed 
flatisfactiou that the Pan-Hindu consciousness, which wfis now visible all over 
Hindusthan, had reached its easternmost luovince of India in su(;h a degree. 
Assam Jlindns, continued Veer Havarkar, should not lament that they were not 
looked after by the Hindu leaders of India. On the other hand it was evident, 
according to the speaker, that they (Assam Hindus) were not conscious of their 
own existence. Refering to the position of the Hindus in Bind, the Punjab and 
Bengal, the President said that in those provinces the Hindus were now alive to 
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to rcdiK'e the Hindu majority into a minority they still remained a majority and 
there lay the bone, 

Criticiftinp the Conj»:res8 policy towards the Hindu interests, Veer Sanarkar 
observed that the plight of the Hindus in the riot-affected areas in recent months 
would am]dy prove utter eallonsnesa of the ('onjrress in this reH]>cet. This ])roved 
the fact that the Hindu (‘ause suffered in their hands. He, therefore, made it 
perfectly clear that the Hindus had no alternative but to join the Hindu Mahasabha 
in lar^e numbers. He suspected that there was a move on the part of the Conj^ress 
to comproniisc on the Pakistan issue and this was due to tlie weakness of the 
Conjjjiess orp:auisation. Bhould that haj^pen, continued Veer Savarkar, it would 
seriously affect the Hindu cause and their very existence in llindusthan. 

He also observed that the Con{;ress regimes in some of tlie i)rovincoa could 
not, in the name of majority rule, effect sul)8tantial reforms for the betterment of 
the Hindus. Concluding; the President emphasised that the Hindu ]Mahasa))ha was 
no communal orj;anisation for the fact that they were in majority in llindusthan 
while others like the Muslims were in minority. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Tenth Session—Burdwan—29th. November 1941 
'J’he Presidential Address 

The "Jenth yession of the Ben‘;al Provincial Hindu (\)nfeioncc wuis held at 
Burdwan on the 29th. November 1941, under the ]>re8idency of Dr. iShyama ProaaJ 
Miikherjea, who in the cause of his address said :— 

‘Thoii<;h Hindu-Muslirn differences have been acccnfnntcd in recent 3Tars 
mainly on account of the clever and manipulating ]K)licy of the British Government, 
the Mahasabha does not ignore the broad fact that cveij before the advent of 
British rule, Hindu-Muslim clashes and antagonism maned the administration 
of India during many periods of her long history. 'J'hc Mahasablia believes that 
Hindu Muslim unity will come, not by one placating tlie other in an irrational 
manner, not by one dominating over the oilier in a wicked way, but by an open 
recognition of the fact that both occu]>y the ]>OHi(ion of India's children, ami 
though there are some imf-ortuit si»hereH of their lives where ditlorences may he 
manifest, there is a fundamental unity between both, and liy the maintenance' of 
their eombined welfare will India’s lusting luospciity be acldeved. 4'be diffen'nees 
that exist between them are to be mutually respected so that neitlier party may 
have any reasonable eausc of snsifieion against tlie other. But joint action is 
Iiussible only on the acceptance by all parties of Indian indivisibility and on their 
readiness to admit tlie due share to the country tliat the Jlindiis justly claim for 
themselves, primarily resiionsible as they arc for tlieir country's wellare and pros^ 
perity. The Hindus by weakening themselves will not hel)) the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. A strong and virile Hindu movement must to-day be a necessary 
part of India’s political life. Only this will make the saner elements among the 
Muslims realise that a harmonious communal relathmshii) is essential for the 
safety and welfare of Muslims thenibelves and it is not a matter wliich is tlie 
primary concern of Hindus.” 

Dr. Mukherjee then referred to the position of Hindus in Bengal, and said : 
“In political sphere the constitution has been so framed that they have been 

reduced to a state of servility in the land of their birth.An eco'nomic system 

has grown up in the ])iovinec which has kept the Bengali Hindus outside its useful 
B])here, and to-day they are at their wits’ end and know not how to carry on their 
hare existence, (loveinment is supported by reactionary elements which'little care 
for the welfare of the province. It has taken a 8])ecial delight in depriving the 
Hindus of their vital and legitimate rights. The wrongs done to the Hindus in 
connection with the recent census operations, illustrate the extent to which the 
authorities may sloo]) for cripiding the Hindus. The almos|)hcie demands the steady 
and growing iidluencc of tlie Hindu Mahasabha in this }>roviiice.” 

Dr. Mukherjee referred to the various hardships from which Hindus of Bengal 
were suffering, and said : “If the Hindu Mahasabha grows, it will also try to 
establish such understanding and relationship with the iirogressive elements in all 
other communities as would lead to a hapiiier and prouder Bengal. It is a matter 
of deep anxiety to’ all well-wishers of the province that at a time when the inter- 
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national flituation shows pjrowin^ sif^ns of violent disniptions, (lominiiiial relatiotj- 
shij) in Ihai^al shouhl be marked by mutual distrust and ill-will.” 

(3onc.ludin^, l>r. Skat/ama Prasal Mukhcrjee referred in detail to the war 
situation in relation to India and f>bserved : “En^;land rouUl yet securo India’s 
}>;ood-will, if in her dealini^s with this eountry, she genuinely plaeed India’s 
national interests in the forefront. Even to-day she iininistrkably shows her 
determination not to part with real power and India aecordinu; to Inn* plan, must 
plan, must play the role of the sneond fiddle. After having itself sown with care 
and inj^^enuity the seeds of dlseord and disunily vvliieli have i^rown to-day into a 
monstrous demand of Pakistan, Government now asks with an air of supreme in- 
noeenee for previous a^^reement nmonp; different elements in the country as a 
condition inecedent for (a)n8titutional advance. Did such alisence of ai^reetnent ever 
in tl^ liast stand in the way of State decisions on important constitutional issues 
contrary to India’s real welfare ? 

Was th(v Ckmnnunal Award af^reod to by all parties ? Were the forms of 
Government and other provisions contained in the Acts of and l.tlP) the results 

of aj!;rccment ? Has the recent extension of the torni of tlie Le!;islaturcs been sanc¬ 
tioned witlv the knowled}j:e and approval of all ? Did the new scheme of the 
Viceroy’s Expanded Council wait for tlie blessiiif/s of nil parties ? It is only when 
the seliish interests of Eticland are at stake and real power has to be parted with, 
that ahseneo of a=j>rcenicnt is trotted out as supreme obstacle. In every country, 
there are groups of tiiiislinf^s always availahh; to net at the bidding of tlie interlo¬ 
per against its i^onuiue national interests and—to our utter shame-India is no 
exception to this.” 

3nd. Day—Resolutions- Burdw’an—HOth. November 1941 
FitKSii GKNsiTri i«'()ii Assam 

The concludiipti: day’s sittinsj; of the (\)nferenee (‘ommeneed at 3 l).m. on tlic 
30th. Novcnib(‘r, Dr. Shyama Prosad MookherjtM* presiding’. I\Iore than thirty 
resolutions wtn'o adopted on various matters concerning- the Hindus of the proviiK'e, 
the political situation in the country and social aiul economic prohlmes. 

The (’onference deiuanded a fresh censjis in the province under the exelnsivc 
eontrol ol the Gentra! Gov(‘rnineiit, free from all interference !)y the Provincial 
Government, as also a test census at an early date, and c.'illed upon the Government 
not to reconstitute any local self-govcrnin,!;- bodies on the basi.s of the recent census 
operations. 

Si)eakiiiji- on this resolution, Mr. S, C. ChaUrrjt'r, on belialf of the TTiiidiis of 
Denial, appealed to the Government to ])reserve^ as a national memento the 
enumeration slip of Dr. Rabindranath Taeiorc. d’ho s))oaker had been reliably 
informed tliat the poet refused to record his caste in answer to (piestiou No. Ill 
on the slip, and liad recorded himself as a Hindu. Ho announced that over 1)6 
lakhs of peoi'le in tlie iirovinco had rcsi)ondcd to the rctluest of the Hindu ]\Iaha 
v::^abha not to record caste. 

Other Resolutions 

‘The ])ropai;andist utterances of the Secretary of State for India and of the 
Governnumt of India aitrihutin*!; sinister fifth colujunist activities to Mr. {^nbhas 
Ghandra Hose without any o-vidence whatsoe\er,” was condemned by the Goiifercnce, 
whi(di demaiuh'd the withdrawal of “siicii irresponsible accusation.” 

A resolution declared that the “Ministry of Bcne;al does not enjoy the 
confidence of the Hindus,” and called upon all nationalist foi’(*es in Benj^al to 
<*oinl)inc “iti order to remove the present Ministry from powder.” 

San^athan work among tlie Hindus, the Communal Aw’ard and its annulment, 
the education ])olic.y of the Bengal Government, the Pakistan kScheme, militarisation 
of Hindus, the Bhagalpur ban,' religious instruction to Hindu }>risoners in ja'l and 
music before mosque formed the subject matter of orther resolutions adopted by the 
Conference. 

Protesting against the statement made by Mr. Aincry, Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Commons, “which is definitely misleading and does not 
correctly represent the facts regarding the recrudescence of disturbances in the 
Daccra town consequent upon the recent “Id” procession, the (conference, I)y another 
resolution regretted that the Government of Bengal had “misled the Secretary of 
State for India and through him the British public.” 

Dr. Mookherjee, in his concluding speech, called upon the young men of 
Bengal to attend the Bhagalpur session of the All-India Hindu Maha Saoha. He 
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rep-ctted iliut besides “iion-Hindns and the Ooveniment of the oonntry, many 
JlinduB were Jiostile to the Jliiulu Maha Sablia. We are not a}.;ainBt the MuslimB 
who are sons of iien^al/’ he said, ‘‘but we only want to defend our interests,” 


The Akhand Bharat Conference 

Presidential Address—Lahore—30lh. November 1042 

Any iitU'm]>t to disturb tlie territorial int<\<j!;rity of India in the interests of 
BliO! t-ran{i;e stratei'y diiriiif;' the jK'riod of the war, or as a lon»' ran^c poliey, will be 
resisted by tuery Nationalist, of whatever coinniiinity or creed, declared i\lr. 
Janinada.; Mchlu, m. l. a. (Central), in his i>resid('ntial address to the Akhand 
Biiarat t'onference held at Lahore on the ItOlli November 1941 

A[r. .lainiiadas Alelita said that the Pakistan nioveinent really originated in 
P.KJ') wlion Lord j\Iinto persuaded a jjiiinber of inusliin z:\niindars and other 
subservient sections of the Alaslim coinniiinity to wait on him in a deputation, 
under the leadershii> of If. 11. the Aira Khan, to put forward a demand for separate 
ri,;;hts and privileges for 3Iuslims. Tiiis led to the introduction of separate 
elecloral.es for the lei;islatiiros and local bodies and communal representation in the 
ptildic Bervic(,s. 'J'Jie process of separatism, thus started, eiilminated in the demand 
0 . the Muslim Leu^iue for the partition of India as embodied in the Lahore 
resolution of JDID. 

Analysing' the Pakistan scheme, Mr. Mehta said that Jdr. Jinnah and liis friends 
would not remaiii in a. federated India beeause of the majurity, but they did not 
liesitate to demand a federation of their own in wliiidi the Muslims were in a 
inniority. Why sliould t!io minority in a Muslim I'Vderatiqn, asked Mr. Melda, 
accept maiority rule, and add-cd t'.iat if there was any iustificatiqn for dividin^^ 
India into two federations, there was an equal justiiicalion for dividini; it into ten. 
On a parity of reasoning', the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab mieht as well refuse 
to live in a federation where they wen* in a minority and would be justified in 
df'maiidin^- a iwititioii of the Punjab. Tliis, in its turn, mieht lead to a further 
division, because th(‘Muslims in the Hindu area would ask for a further division, and 
the process would continue until a Ihikistan was established for every street and every 
mohalla. Mr. Melita cliaracterised Ihihistan as an absurd s-heme, and ex])ressed the 
hope that every true Nationalist in the country would opj' 0 .se it tooth and nail. 

Kesolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution reiteratin^u its o'pinion that, despite the 
diversity of reli:j:ions, India was an indivisilile unit both ^’eop;ruphically and 
politically, that tlu 3 economic and jHililical interests of all the peoples residing in 
India were common, and that any partition of the country was bound to create and 
accentuate (‘oiistaiit friction between tlie various eommunitics, leading to internecine 
wars and conseipient exposure to foreign aggression. 

The resolution cliaracteriscd the Pakistan scheme as unpatriotic, fantastic, 
impracticable and fraught with great dangers to the political, social and ccoiioraie 
])rogiTSs of the country. 

The (Conference further expressed the view that the Pakistan scheme was but 
the logical culmination of tlu* divide and rule j olicy ])ursucd hy the British rulers 
of this country, and warned them against ])eri'.etniting' the greater crime of 
sup])ort!ng it. 

The resolution was moved by Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, and 
sup]>orted by lu’of. Abdul ]\Iaiid Khan, Tlai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khunna of 
Peshawar alid Sir Gokal (iiand Narang, a former Minister of the Punjab. 



The National Liberal Federation of India 

Twenty-third SesHion—Madras—20th. December 1^41 
I’UK I’llESIDliNTIAr. ADDRESS 


The Twenty Third Session of the National Liberal Federation of India com¬ 
menced its three days’ sittinij; in lUisiba Kanjan Sabha Hall, Mylaporc, Madras on 
tlie UOth. December 1041 uiuler the i)residency of Sir Bijou Prasad Singh Roy, Ex- 
Minster, G«)vernincnt of 15on|;al. 

Sir Bijnii Pra.'iad said tliat the Liberal Federation had a noble tradition and 
a rich reconl of stn-vicc and liad a preat part to ])lay in shapinj!: the political 
destiny of India. ‘ We shall be strayinp; away from u (‘orrect pers{)ective if a 
beli(d ever piins ground that the Liberal Federation has jdayed out its role and 
that it slionid now make room for intolerant factional organisations.’’ 'J'hey were 
meeting under the shadow of a serious danger of foreign aggression to their 
country. The Ja])ancsc menace which had been threatening India and Burma for 
the last several montlis had & last come on them. Defence of the motherland was 
iheir first and foremost concern. 

After paying a tribute to Pr. RahindranaUi. Tagore, “who was the most 
powerful liberalising agent in the realm of thought”, Sir 6'. J’'. Chintamani 
and Sir Bijoif (Siaml Mahfab, Afaharajadhiraja of Bnrdwan, whose death 
o<-currcd in the lust year, the Fresidont went on to discuss the political situation 
in the country. “J'lio ])riina!y political (picstion is: how to ])re6erve the democratic 
method in the politiinil sysleni of the country. ‘I'he situation in our country is 
worsened by the appeals made by extremists who are irui)atieut of democratic 
conditions. We are faced with a situatioji where the ])oUtical i)arty formulates 
pi'imdplcB or policies in advance of public diBcussions and refuBes to compromiso 
iiiidi'i' any circuntHtam-es. I'lie mullijdicity of ])artics and groups in our country 
shows that the spirit of co-o])eration and compromise is inadequately developed, 
’rhe Conslitution Act of 103''. in its working, gives us a plimpse into the treitds 
of the party-govcriimciit in litdia. It docs not augur well for the future. When 
the clet^tious under the new Oojistitution Act wcic fought, it was found that the 
(VtngresH Party carnc out generally successful at the pulls, and in seven provinces 
they obtained majorities to their credit. The Congresa Party did not fail to exploit 
their sidendid electoral victories to the strengthening of their position, and they 
could easily extract an assurance fiom His Excellency the Viceroy that there 
would bo no undue iiitcrfernuo with tludr administration. They accej'ted IMinistry. 
But it is striking that in the matter of forn)ali(»n of Ministry and in pursuit of 
Ministerial work, the Ooiigress I’arty ehowed a detiiiite leaning towards fascist 
methods. They <lid not take in into account that the peculiar conditions of the 
<*oiintiy, arising from communal electorate and dirtereiit minority interests, ruled 
out the case for one party government. ’I'liey recruited IMinistcrs from their own 
party ; they abandoned other ])ai(ies and even refused their co-operation. 

‘’As a ])olilical theory, a homogeneous cabinet with unity of purpose is 
dfeciivo and useful, but as a ])olitical strategy it led to disastrous results. All 
other uon-Gongress parties felt that under the CongreBs regime they had no access 
to power, nor should they be given any opportunity to serve. Frankness requires 
it to be stated that if the Congress Ministry had been tlirown open to the members 
of the non-Congress Hindus and Bluslinis, their administration could not have 
left lacerated feelings in any section of the community so as to create political 
animosities and antagonisms of so acute a type as is found in non-Congress 
organisations. ‘J’he Congress threw political wisdom to the winds and hugged 
abstract political theories, which, in practical politics, proved a great handicap. 
Jf the Congress could continue in power, they might have mown down opposition 
to a considerable extent. But again in obedience to abstract reasoning they left 
their positions of vantage. Every nationalist will deplore the Congress going out 
of power at the dictate of barren idealism,” 

The President then traced the genesis of the new Constitution Act of 1935 
and said that the time-table in the instalment of reforms in India was so 
disappointing and irritating that the country was easily thrown into a cauldron 
of discontent due to a sense of frustration. It showed a total lack of imagination 
32 
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on the part of the Britiflh. Sir Bijoy PraBad explained how the technique of 
conBiitiitionalifim inuBt be employed in the circnmstancea of India. *'We Bhould 
be jiovcrned by the objective conditione of the country. I feel that our political 
Btrii^-^le, to be effective and fruitful, must move around the orbit of constitu¬ 
tionalism ; it must seize every vautag;e of power for further conquest of the 
{State machinery.” 


A CONSTITUriONAL CONVENTION 

“In Bober realism, the traiisfercncc of political ]>owcr to India can only take 
])lace throuj^h the consent of the British nation. Bocaiiso, in theory, the Imperial 
rarliamcnt is the sole CouBtituent Assembly of the British Empire. All this 
does not rule out the wrcstiii}; of political power or the creation of proper 
sanctions for achieving the desired political p:oal. If the political system is to be 
suited to the new needs and demands of the country, it must be fasliioncd by 
Indians themselves. Historically, a Constituent Assembly is convened to frame 
the constitution of a new state and is understood to be committed to three basic 
postulates : (1) it is a soverci;*;n body ; (2) it is to function on the free will of a 
free people ; (d) its decisions arc final. Such a concept of tlic Constituent Assembly 
is related to the phenomenon of revolution. But in our country the objective 
conditions beine; different, tlie Constituent Assembly should meet as a constituent 
convention, and in order that the Constitution framed may be related to the 
demands of the new situations obtaining in the country, tlie convention should 
derive its powers from the people. But the Convention elected for the definite 
purposes of drafting the fundamental laws of the country, should neither be 
unwieldy ; nor should it be made a i>arty question to establish the supremacy 
of a i>arlicular jiarty. {situated as we are, we suffer from eertain limitations in 
the matter of election of National Convention, 'i'hc country has not up till now 
gone through the training of universal franchise ; the political immaturity of the 
ordinary voters will be evident from the high pereentage of illiteracy in the land. 
In the circumstances, the national Convention for the specific ])nrj>osc of drafting 
the constitution should consist of a small body of i)eople elected either by the 
ex(?eutivcs of the different ])olitical organisations of tlie country or by the provimdal 
legislatures on the basis of proportional ropresentafion. Those wdu) are revolving 
round the orbit of Communal Award and deriving ])olitical importanee therefrom 
would naturally view with disfavour any democratic pro))oRa! for the framing of 
India’s future coustituliou. But this much they should concede that a majority 
<lceisiou, at least on matters not affecting the.ir fuudameutal lights, should not 
be rc.sisteil. 'Hie National ({onveuliou should cease to exist after its allotted task 
is gone through. On the analogy of the Dominions, the C^mstitutiou as framed 
by the National ({ouveutioii, may receive the imi iirnatur of approval hy the 
T’roviucial or Oiitral Legislatures before ratification l>y the British Barliamcnt, 
lliidcr the ])resent conditions, the authority and the initiative for summoning a 
National Convention lie with the Covernraent of India, and ultimately with the 
Briiisli Covernmeut, but the demand for such a Convention can he adumbrated 
hy the difrereut political parties and the ]U’()viiicial legislatures.” 

'rurriiug to the Bakistan movement, the rresidcut said : “The Pakistan 
movement, as jiropagatcd hy the Muslim League, is a c.h?lllenge to the fundamental 
unity running through the whole continent of India ; it is a repudiation of the 
unity of purpose which underlies the exlcruul raiiltitudinous ramifications of 
society, it encourages an attitude towards life where enqihasis is ])la(^e(l on diir- 
erences and incompatibilities in scorn of the imiudse of cohesion. The Pakistan 
movement is undemocratic, as it perpetuates the two-natiou tlieory in the political, 
economic, and social planes. The true way to maintain Ilindn-Moslcm unity is 
‘by according due respect to the true distinctness of tlie different parts.’ llindu- 
Moslem friendship is to be viewed not as a mere device for })olitical necessity but, 
as Poet ilahindra Nath 'I’agore stressed, ‘it is for the sake of our humanity, for 
the full growth of our soul that we must turn our mind towards the ideal of the 
si)iritual unity of man.’ 

Failure of reforms 

‘Tt is a constitutional tragedy of the highest kind that the Government of 
India Act, 1935, which granted a federal form of Government, could only be 
a])plied to the provinces whereas the Central Government continued to be in the 
ol(l habiliment of Abe Reforms of 1919. Provincial autonomy without the integrating 
inlhieuce of a federal form at the Centre was incongruous. With an irrespousible 
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executive in the Centre, Provincial Autonomy incensed provincial jealoiiRies and 
introduced elements of disinteirration involving;; an assault on the fundamental unity 
of India. The decentralising; influence of provincial autonomy was complicated 
by the fact that the barge of the Indian Constitution was towed to the Communal 
Award. With such a handicap, no constitutional machinery iran fi nction smoothly 
and cflEectively. 1 do not criticise the Award so much in the matter of allotment 
of seats, although in a democratic form of government votes are counted and not 
weighed, as I tlo in the matter of repudiation of the principle of citizenship. AVc 
are under the Award not so many citizens owing allegiance to the mother country 
to be returned to the Legislatures by our countrymen, but we shall have to remain 
confined in the com])artmeMt of religion for electoral and legislative ])urpose8. The 
failure of the present Constitution is evident from the release of the forces of 
retrogression. The country is, therefore, impatient for new effective, political 
reforms, 

“It is true that there is the promise of the British Government to Ihe grant 
of Dominion tStatus of the Westminster variety within the shortest period of timo 
after the conclusion of the war. '1‘here is no doubt that we LiI)cralB stand for 
])ominion Status, as contemplated by the Statute of Westminster, IDoJ. It is 
dillicult to forecast what order will emerge out of the ]>rescnt mighty conflict of 
competing ideas. Afler the war, the Statute of Westminster may undergo changes ; 
and the nature of Lominion sovereignty may be suitably modified to strciigilieii 
the enduring character of the Commonwealth. With this we are not at ]ue‘Hent 
concerned. Mhe l*'cderation should (daim for India the attainment of the status 
and functions of the Ihimlnions within a brief and definite jfcriod after the termin¬ 
ation of the war. I would, therefore, urge that there must be an unequivocal 
declaration by the British Government that after the war India shall no longer 
be treated as a dependency and that our constitution shall give us the same status 
and jiowers as that of any oti er unit of the British Commonwealth. If the 
Dominion tStatus is hedged round with restrictions and safeguards interfering with 
the full jday of the functions of responsible Government, the Federation must 
stand up to resist them. No cabinet dictaiorsldp should bo installed with an irre¬ 
movable Executive as the guiding spirit. 

Vague Conditions 

“The mere ])ledge of Dominion fr^tatus docs not inspire enthusiasm amongst our 
countrymen because it is fastened round with three vague conditions: (1) there is no 
definite time limit at the end of which the ]Hedge will be redeemed ; (2) the transfer 
of political powers should be consistent with certain historic and other obligations 
which the British Government have towards India ; (3) the right of self-determin¬ 
ation will be conceded in the event of agreement amongst Indians themselves. Tliis 
three-fold brake emphasised in the recent declarations of the Viceroy and the f^ecretary 
of State for India has rendered the pledge illusory and incai>nl)le of being redeemed. 
Uhe history of British rule in India is strewn with many a broken pledge, and 
they have honoured such pledges only when the Indian national demand proved 
inexorable. It is a sad comment on British Btatesmanship. The declaration 
by the British Brimc Minister that the Atlantic Charter so far it relates to the 
right of all peoiHes to choose the form of Government under which they will live, 
will not be applicable to India has disappointed Indians greatly, and it has 
deepened their suBjiicion that Great Britain is not sincere about her war aims 
and in her declarations that this struggle is for the creation of a new world order 
and for the vindication of Democracy. 

The Viceroy’s Council 

“The Liber.al Federation has recognised that the present time is not 
congenial for bargaining, though Indians grievances are profound and many, 
and it specifically asked that the ‘Central Government should be so reconstructed 
as to have by convention a fully national character^ and ‘the British (government 
should not ordinarily iiitertere with any policy tliat has the support of such an 
Executive and the Central Legislature. All this could be done within the 
limitations of the Constitution Act of 1935. But the demand for political reforms 
during the period of war met with routine answers from the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State. The vague pledge of Dominion Status was recalled and everything 
was promised after the war in an indefinite manner. The effective part of the 
reply was the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council without introducing therein an 
element of reBponsibility to the country. I do not deny that His Excellency the 
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Viceroy has f!:ot a team of able individuals in the expanded Council. Ability loses 
its eifectiveness in the barren channel of non-re8ponHil)ility. Moreover, the policy 
is executed in a half-hearted way. Ilie portfolios of Defence and Finance should 
also have been entrusted to non-ofiicial Indians, enjoying]; the confidence of the 
country. If the Viceroy’s Council is fully replaced by responsible non-otficials 
and if the rule of collective responsibility without undue interference with the 
policy adopted by the Executive Council are stressed and followed, })ublic con¬ 
fidence mi^ht be slowly established. The sooner the present dyarchical arrange¬ 
ment in the Executive Council is removed, the bettor for all concerned. I am 
sure that the Indian members of the Council will soon realise the difiicnlties of 
working under such a system and will feel greatly handicap])ed by the ])resence of 
colleagues who are neither res]ionsiblc to the people nor arc in a position to 
approach important issues from the national point of view. 

Trincipi.e of Funci’ionai, Repueskni’Ation 

“The Communal Award, we have found, strikes at the basis of citizenship. 
Rights of citizenship are derived from the fa'-.t that citizens are niemhers of society. 
The scheme of the Communal Award is strung on a different note : the common 
life is subordinated to (he communal life ; the social nell-being is sacrificed to group 
interests. The Liberal Federation cannot but tight for the rights of citizenship. 
The conception of citizenship, it must be noted, is a functional one. We ]>ossess 
rights as means of achieving social welfare. Our rights arc ri'lated to functions, 
and they arc to be resi)ected by the State because of their social imidii-ations. If 
this modern sociological a|>])roach is accepted, it will be found that functional 
repreaentation in the legislature should lie accepted as the alternative to communal 
representation. It is contended by critics that functional representation is a 
reactionary move. They forget that the functional theory of right is the heart of 
the modern concept of the tStato. The method of rnpreRcntation is to be judged 
by the test if the free will of citizens is rofiected in the Icpislatnrc. It is an 
erroneous contention that functional representation will bring togeLh(^^ a miscella- 
neouB group of representatives, eager for advancing their occupational interests. 
Reyu'esentatives are not expected to act. as mere delegalcs and vassals ; they arc as 
much interested in social welfare ns the representatives of gcograi)hical areas. But 
functional reju’esentation has certain merits, especially in a country like India. It 
will teach our people that our rights arc correlative with functions ; it will do away 
with unwieldy gcograiducal areas ; it will help political consciousness and empha- 
sisc the need for organised action.” 

Turning to the prolilem of defence, f^ir B. P, Biiujh Ron said : very large 

portion of Indian revenue is required for military expenditure and it will be most 
unfortunate if the policy of greater Indianisation witli consequent reduction of 
British troops and the strengthening of Indian air and naval forces are not pursued 
with zeal and foresight. ^J'hc present rate of ])ro{.’reas in the matter is disaijpointing. 
The potential resources of the country Lave not been carefully husbanded to 
consolidate the land, air and naval forces of India. To-day we are rich with 
resources but weak in materials ; onr contributions to the successful prosecution 
of the war on behalf of the Allies aie limited l)y the short-sighlcd ])oIicie8 in 
respect of armament and indnstrialisation. But in pnRh?lig on our demands, we 
should not forget that the transfer of ])olitical power is more important than the 
question of Indianisation in the Army. 

A National Army 

“The war has already reaidied our frontiers. To stand by and waUdi the 
vandalism of infamous aggressors invites disasters on ns. Our grievances against 
British rule are great and grave, but we have a duty lo our own country. We 
cannot calmly see our country overrun by plundcrous hordes. 'Ibis is not the 
time to bargain on the doctrinal plane, although we should not stop impressing 
the British Government that for fuller utilisation of the willing co-operation of 
India the settling of political accounts is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for co-operation in war efforts and to the necessity of 
political adjustment. I am happy to find that Bandit .Tawaharlal Nehru after his 
recent release has made a significant statement that in the grouping that exists 
there is also no doubt that the TTogressive forces of the world are aligned 
with the group represented by Russia, Britain, America and China, and that he 
‘wished well to the group which contains the jirogressive forces,’ It registers 
a definite swing of opinion in favour of co-operation and removal of all impedi- 
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mentB to common Rotion for a common cause. The war has focussed our atfention 
on the need for a National Array. It has quickened our desire for self-reliance 
for the growth of national life in all its aspects. 1 cannot conclude my observations 
on the world-'w'ar without paying our tribute of respect to the fighting 
Indian troops” 

The President next dealt with the problems of Indians overseas and the 
draft Indo-Burma aid, Indo-Ceylon Agreements and hoped that Mr. Aney’s 
assurance that he would gel the two agreements modified suitably w’ould be 
implemented.” 

Transfer of Power 

In conclupion, the President said : “In the sphere of i-olitics the transfer of 

power to Indians is necessary, in the field of cf'onomics, primary efforts should be 

the augmentation of national wealth with ecpiitable distribution amongst all 
the dynamic factors of ])roduction ; in social matters, we should rise from the 
slough of listlesBuess and make our society more vigorous aud responsive. But 
signs are not wanting that the ])olitical objective is being ncglccUd in the 
seramhh^ for gr()nj>-su])icmacy ; that economic legislations are directed towards 
the growth of class antagoinsm without paying heed to the creation of natioiud 
wealth ; and that social apatliN and inHtal)ilii.y are per])etnatcd by a false concept 
of individualism. We muht overcome the spirit of brooding dissatisfaction that 
prevails in the country. 1 feel that the time is high for an active rally around 

the Hag of coiistrnctivc nationalism for the attainment of our objectives. I trust 

the Federation will keep tliis in mind, Bandc Mataram.” 

Resolutions—2iid. Day—Madras—27Ui. December 1941 
Ban of Mahasajuia Condemned 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mabasabha Session at Bhagalpnr was adopted at to-day's session of 
the Federation. 

(tondolenco resolutions touching the death of Sir C. Y. Chiulamani, Dr. 
Kahindranath Tagore, the ^laharajadhiraja of Burdwati and Messrs. P. Basil 
of C'alcntta and B. Gokhalc of Nagpur wers moved from the chair and adopted, 
all delegates standing. 

'I’he Rt. JJnv, Srivfvaaa Sasti'i then moved the following resolution on the 
happenings at Bhagalpnr. 

•‘The National Liberal Federation of India deeply de])lore8 the turn that 
things have taken regarding the session of the Hindu Maltasahha that was to 
have been held in Bhagalpnr. The ban ]>Iaced on it by the P)ihar Government 
is a denial of one of the fundamental rights of citizensbi]) for which there was 
110 iusli(i(‘ation in the circumstances, 'i'hc Federation holds that it was the 
duty of the Bihar administiation to afford protection to a lawful meeting of 
citizens from any aiuuehended molestation or distuibance. The Federation con¬ 
demns Lm})haiically the aibitrary action of the Government that, has driven the 
President of the Hindu Mahasablm and many distingnishetl members of it into 
an exceedingly dillicnlt situation in which they have by their conduct earned 
the sympathy and respect of their coniitrymen.” 

'J'he resolution, l\lr. Sastr}ar said, was worded in mild terms and his speech 
should also he similarly worded. Bent and broken as he was by age, his sluggish 
blood, he found, ran somewhat swiftly as he moved the resolution. The ordinary 
rule was Unit j>eople must be assisted by the (iovernment to perform their lawful 
duties and exercise their lawful rights. 'Where a disturbance of such exercise was 
possible, the (iovernment, if it was fore-warned, should also forearm itself and 
provide the necessary assistaiioe to those wishing to exercise their rights. Jn 
certain cases, he admitted, it might not ho possible to prevent a disturbance or 
liold it in check snfliciently to let the exercise of the lawful right and in such 
abnormal eases the law i>ermitted the police to ban a lawful meeting and let the 
disturbers of public peace prevail for the lime being. I^nch cases however were 
rare, at any rate, should be rare where vigilance was common in the protection of 
people employed in the lawful occupations. 

Mr. tiastri then narrated the events culminating in the arrests of Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders and said that the action that Mr. Hnvarkar and other leaders 
took merited the ai)piobation of all independent and honourable citizens tloud 
applause). Mr. fcravaikar was ‘ a man of ] eace” and he decided that three days 
before the Bakrid, the Mahasabha should conclude its sessions, thus affording an 
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interval long ononj»h to let pafiflions Bubsitle and the city fall into its usual mood. 
This, however, did not satisfy the local administration and it decided to ban the 
mo('linj>- until things should settle clown, i. e., until the Oth Jauuniy. Mr. vSavaikav’s 
})atience was exhausted. The s|‘eaker said he was not well acquainted with Mr. 
Savarker and Inid met liini only once at ‘‘otie of those infrin'lnous pacificatory tea’s 
organised by Sir Chimanlal ,Sctnlv.ad.” (.)n that occasion he liad exi)ected to see a 
j^entlenian perverse, obstinate and loud but fouinl “a tliin-looking' quiet Maharashtra 
ehaj) speakint^ slowly and ddiberalrly, seldom raising his voice and always apparen¬ 
tly in full possession of bis mind and knowinp; exactly what he v>anted.” In his 
talk there was nothinp; to remind one of his unparalhdcd experiences. His lile was 
marked by the greatest liardshi]>s ami considerable amount of what mi^ht be 
called ‘‘undeserved persecution.” Tliere was no note of bitterness in his speech, 
nothifj}^ certainly antidJovernimuit or anti-Britisli. Mr. Sastri said he at ofjcc 
conceived a ^reat admiration for the man and his own estimalo of tlie ]>erson had 
been conliiMiied by Mr. Savarkar’s })cha\iour dining tliis tryini;- e]»iso(ie. For, 
Mr. Savarkar did all he coidd to see ilud. the matter I'asscd ofl‘ quietly and the 
Mahasabha was allowed to exercise iJs unquestioned ri;j,ht of meeting'. He t;ave 
no ofience whatever so far as Mr. Sastri cudd .see. 

“J'here mieht be ditl'erenees of oninioii as to wlmt lie should have clone in the 
cirenmstanees”, Mr. Sas/ri Fai<l, “iuit 1 am one ol those wl'O liold tliat upon 
the wliole Air. Savarkar’s conduct and that of his (•olk'a;.:ncs merits the apinohation 
of all independent and lionoinabh^ eitizims. 1 do not think they could iiave ilone 
less”, Mr. th.an dealt with the ]>i(iuant situation that followed the arrest of 

many eminent delejiates includin;.’; Hr. S. T. Mnokerjee, a Minister of Bengal and 
said that the Ailministration ot Bihar hatl raisc'd more tiouhle hy trying; to 
prevent'the meeting than they would liave had to face if they had allowed it to 
oontinne. Tlie local Alnslim community had, to add to tlie complication, expressed 
tlieir Bympatliy with the or^janiseis of the Mahasabha and at least a section of 
them joined in the hartal orj^anised as a demonstratioii ajiainst tlic action of the 
administration. The Aluslim community did not welcome the stamp of distuvhers 
of public meetings that was soucht to he ]>iit upon tliem hy the Adniinistiation 
and announced that they were certainly not tlie fanatical or irresiHinsihlc set of 
citizens they wore reiircBenled to bo. Tlic nevvH of the lioldin^ of a meeting;- inside 
the jails under tlie chairmanship of “our irrepnssihle friend, Hr. Moonje” and tlio 
passing of a number of resolutions at that meeting and aiiother meeting held at 
Bhagalpur by the delegates provided fnrtlier “extra-ordinary news.” 

If there was tlie smallest justifieaiion for the Bihar (Joveriimont’s apprehen- 
eions, Mr. Sastri said they should have reeeive.d some sort of confirmation as tlie 
meetings w’cre hchl and the reBolutions were being ])ahSf'd. But it, did not appear 
that tlic local Alnslim community was in the least disturbed nor did they go any¬ 
where near those asHcmbled at the meidini:. 

It, therefore, a]>i)eared to him that without pro]H‘i’ reasons, the Bihar (lO- 
vernment set about doing “this perfectly iiregular and arbitrary act” of preventing 
the exercise hy citizens of I heir rights. 

Referring to a ]H)ssible objection tlird. the Jdho.ral Federation, as a iion-eom- 
munal organisation, could not consider sncli resolutions, Mr. f^astri said that it was 
true that the Federation had so far done no moie than wuiWh such hapjicnings “most 
interestedly and most eoneernedly", but matters liad now gone too far. I’imc after 
time, things of this kiiul had taken i>laee, and, within his knowledge, extending to a 
fairly considerable period, “the sufleierfl and victims have always been one commu¬ 
nity.” Without the least hesitation, the Federation should act similarly if and 
when fellow citizens of tlie other commnnities, Muslims or Christians or Farsis, got 
into a scrape of this kind. Tlicy would not then, lie was sure, he behind-hand in 
going to their rescue and siipjiort. But, so far as lie could hoc, this statement was 
not likely to be put to test : for no (lovcrnmcnt would or was likely to take such 
action. At any rate, that was the luevailing belief amongst them, “WTiile we are 
willing,” Mr. Sastri said, “to stand hy any community wliose exorcise of lawful 
rights is called into question, we cannot hold our hands and watch while the Hindu 
community is treated in tin's way,” 

In fairness to the Alusliin community of Bhagaljiur, Mr. Sastri added, they 
did not seem to have then or now hy their conduct given the slightest room for 
the fear th!tt had brought about the present awkward situation. Air. Bastri 
reiterated the view that Mr. Bavaikar and his colleagues could not have done any 
less than they diej so. Home might ask whether the Federation supported, 
knowingly and deliberately, the action of the Hindu Alahasabha delegates in 
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disobeying!: the lawful order of the Bihar Government. The resolution said that 
these lenders had by their conduct earned ‘‘the sympathy and respect” of their 
coiintrymeu. It did not use any strong or inappropriate language. For his 
own part, he would p) further ; hut. the Federation liad always been known for 
its moderation l)oth in lan^uajAC and conduct, lie wouhl not dare commit it to 
anything stronger, lie commended the rrsolution as being in its wording appro- 
])riatc and in keeping and as not committin;!; tlie Federation in future to any 
course of conduct wlTudi might he considered either in the nature of general 
truculence or disohodicnco of a lawful command. 

Concluding, Mv, Srituunna Softtn' said that he was always disposed to allow 
for the diniculticB of those who held charge of the heavy portfolio of law and 
order. It was always a dillicult, and a very trying charge. Very often, it might 
become necessary for them to use force—and tiicy were at perfect liberty to use 
it as and to the extent, it miglit become m-ccssary. But, in the use of this force 
the olttcors of the Government ha<l to see that the cluiractcr and the habits of 
the population they wore in charge of were idl led into pro]>cr channels. “If 
they exorci.se their functions upon sm h occasions in such a way that the distnrhers 
of public, meetings, the men wh ) t}ireaU;n to mis!)ehavc, are encouraged while 
those who submit to order ami who are generally mild are penalised,—if that 
kind of thing hapi>ejis oflon—then the political cdiu'ation of the citizens takes a 
wrong turn. Pcoide learn the unhu’iunate Icssim that ulx^Ilion will pay and Unit, 
nahilual siihmi.ssion to order will not meet wiih p'roper reward”. Mr. Sastri 
therefore hoped tlial tliose in authority wouhl regard these words as “friendly 
advice” and exercise authority “‘in defenco of the right and not in defence of 
the wrong” (Clieers). 

{^ir C'ozcu.s/t Jclunujir se^'Otidixl the resolution which was supported by Dr. 
R. P. Pa’anj})}jK‘ and cairied unanin oU'ly. 

Va KiSTAN Con pemned 

Mr. /'>. Vimindkif Rotr moved the following icsoluiion: 

“'Ihe National Liheral Federation oi Imiia is emphatically 0))posod to any 
idea of dividing India into raki^-tiui and TTinduBtan on eomnuinal basis. Such 
a division in the opinion oi tin; Federation is anti-national, inimical to unity 
and cohesion of India ami entails tlio dangm* of disintegrating the national units, 
resulting in complete disrupiiou of tlu: nation.” 

Mr. Vinan'ikd Rao at the outset pointed out that the Liberals did not want 
to admit political claims liascd on communal grounds, lie also referred to the 
fact that Sit cveiy stage of constiiuiioual i-rogress the jMuslim demands were being 
])ut up higher and higher, lie next analysi'd the Pakistan sehemc ns explained 
in ihc resolutions of the All-India ]\Iiislim J^eaeue, and saitl tliat it was unw'ork- 
ahle and harmful even for iJie Muslims themselves, ilio best saleguards for all 
communities would be an All-India Federal ronstitniion. l*akistan‘ was a mirage 
which slionld not he ]»nrsned any longi'r. 

The resolution was put, to the iloinu! and carried. 

Ori’OSITlON TO COMMl’NAL El.KCTOJlATES 

Mr. M. /). AUakar moved the last iv.solntion on the order paper for tlie 
day. The resolution aflirmed that the aim of India’s ]>olitieal evolution should be 
democracy not based on eoimideratiims of race, or creed ; that the Federation 
was oiiiHised to the iiermanent existence of communal electorates and the present 
eommunal award and that, as it would not be practicable to effect the reforms 
immediately, stej's should be taken to eliminate se])arato communal electorates 
by the creation of joint elecjorates with reserved se.als for a definite period. 

A good deal of the mischief that had assumed dangerous forms to-day. the 
speaker said, could be traced to the introduction of separate electorates. This 
system bred a certain amount of religioii.s and credal fanaticism as a result of 
which nationalism snirered. In a country where nationalism had to be evolved 
out of various elements, there was grave danger to that objective in having a 
system which gave prominence to race and religion and not to nationalism. The 
Federation could not disavow democracy althongdi that ideal was being assailed on 
all sides and Mr. Churchill liimsolf would not take India with him in his fight 
for that ideal. Separate electorates militated against democracy and the healthy 
development of democratic institutions and nationalism. 

The resolution was put to the House aud carried. 
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Resolution on the War 

Sir ChiiiKinlal Sctealvad moved the first resolution on the War to-day which 
was as follows : 

‘ The National Liberal Federation of India feels that the war of api^ression 
started by Nazi Germany, supported by ILisc.ist Italy and Iin])ei‘ial Japan has 
proved to be a great menace to freedom, peace and tranquillity in the world. The 
Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict arc rei)reBcnted by the Allied Towers such as Great Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

“The Federation feels that the present Far East War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conllict and ther('fi>re a]>]>eals both to the 
Government and the people to view the situation realistically, and mobilise the 
resources of the country in men and material, to ])rotei'i the lives of India’s 

teeming millions from the imminent danger which threatens the country. At 
the same time it feels that the unity between the Government and the people 
required for the necessary effort will not be possible urdess a new psychological 
atmosnhere is (ucattid by a change in the ))()liey of Ilis I\Iaj(!Sty’s Government 
towards India, wliiidi is urgently called for.” 

JSir (.Hmn'inlal said that the country was now ]>assing through very anxious 
times. With the entry of Jaj>an into the war, danger ha<l come to the very door 
of India. One never knew, but any of the towns of Imlia might be attacked at 
!iny time by sea or air. It seemed to him that the t)eople had not yet awakiuied 
to the seriousness of the situation. We were still qiiarndling amongst ourselves, 
dchaling Pakistan, Beparale electorates ami Indians in Burma when Burrnans 

were running away from Burma, lie felt tliat these questions should be put in 

cold storage for the time being and realising the real gravity of the situation we 
should take immediate measures such as we could to defend our country. 

“The virtual dictator t)f the great political party of India”, the Sjicaker 

continued, was preaching non-violence under any eircumstances and asking his 
countrymen to allow themselves to be slaughtered by the enemy if he sliould 
eoine to India and offer him no rcsistan-c. Other peojde were faking tlie cue 
from this *'grcat dictator of a great ])olitical ])ariy.” d'he Bomhay Corporation, 
for instance, had not taken A.Il.P. measures witli regard to tlic thousands of 
children in the Corporation schools of tha* city and had done nothing to jn’otect 
the water-supply or pioside alternative means for such supidy. 'fhore wore others, 
who talked of indtipeiidcnce, dominion slut us and what no!, and were trying to 
make a bargain tliat if Britain declared independence, India might join tlie war. 
All these i^cople, he feared, did not realise tlu^ situation. Our interests, Sir 
Chimanlal said, were bouml up with tiu* interests of England ; if England should 
fall, what would hap]ien to Imlia, and the talk of dominion status, independence, 
Pakistan and all the rest of it ? All that would he in the melting pot. 'I'bc 
resolution therefore appealed to the ix'oplc to do all tliey could to join the war 
effort ill order to save their wives, ehildren, home and ])roperty ami country. 
Unless this war whs won, India would have a very bad time indeed. 

Sir (''liimanlal said that he was not, lioweveifT unmindful that Britain 
had behaved badly, towards India in the past. If Britain had fitted us for 
defence and trusted us, to-day Imlia tvould have raised forces consisting of 
millions that would defend not only India, hut the conimniiwralth and Britain 
herself. But regrettable to say, British Government had not done that, 'fhey 
had not industrialised India in the manner in which tiiey should have done, 
in which case India would have been tlie real arsenal of the Commonwealth. 
While the indictment could legitimately bo levelled by us against Britain, for 
the moment we have only to remember that all controversies in the face of the 
present menace had to be put into cold storage and that we have to work together 
to defend our coiintryinen, our ]u'opcrty and homes, lii doing so we would not 
be obliging Britain, but defending our own country. While the resolution made 
this appeal, it also called upon die British Government that in order that the war 
effort in India may be intensified, and that the j)eo])le might get enthusiatie, it 
was necessary for the Government to make a projier gesture and ensure to India 
by definite promises and acts that at the end of the war the position of India 
in the Commonwealth would be one of perfect equality with every other dominion 
and with Britain herself. He commended the resolution for their acceptance, 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried. 
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India And The Atlantic Charter 

Sir P. S Sivasirami Aiyar moved the resolution relating to the constitution 
for India : 

“The National Liberal Federation of India protests against the Prime Minister’s 
speech excluding India from the scope of the Atlantic. Charter and the recent 
speeches of Mr. Amcry and Lord Idnlithgow reiterating tJie del nmination of Uis 
Majesty’s Government to make no change in their policy towards India. 

“The Federation while regarding the recent expansion of the Vicerojr’s .. 
Executive Council by the ap])6intmcnt of additional Indian members as a step in 
the right direction, considers it as entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation. Jt is of the opinion that the Central Government should be so 
reconstructed as to have a fully national character. The Executive Council should 
consist entirely of non-oliicial Indians who should take charge of all portfolios 
including those of Defence and Finance. The reconstructed Government should 
deal with all (lucstions of policy on the basis of joint res])Ousibility, ami the British 
Government siiould not ordinarily interfere with any policy that has the support of 
the Indianised Executive and the Central TiCgislature. 

“In regard to all Inter-Imperial and International matters the reconstructed 
Government should be treated on the same footing as Dominion Governments. 
The Federation further demands that in order to remove the doubts and 
avq^rehensions that have been created as to the genuineness of the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the future constitutional status of India, it should 
be immediately declared that India will enjoy the position of equality in regard to 
both status and functions with England and the Dominions within a period not 
exceeding two years after the conclusion of the war. 

In the opinion of the Federation, the gravity of the International situation 
makes the a<*ceptance of the demands ])ut forward above, a matter of urgent 
importance. It is necessary at this juncture that the Government should take bold 
and statesmanlike steps to briim about a unity between the people and the 
Government in the best interest of both India and England.” 

Far from failing to realise the gravity of the situation, said 8ir Sivanwami 
Aiyar, the Federation fully realised it and wanted that it should be realised similarly 
not merely by the ]»eoj)le of this country but by the Government also. That, he 
said, was the substance of the resolution, which was consequential on the i)reviou8 
one. That the gravity of the situation was fully realised by the people was proved 
by the exodus that was occurring in the last few days from Calcutta and Madras. 
What, however, did not appear to be suHiciently realised was how it should be dealt 
with and what steps should be taken in this connection. The resolution drew 
attention to the measures whuh in their opinion were necessary to meet the 
situation as it had developed. 

After cx])laining the scoj^c and implications of the resolutions, F^ir Sivaswami 
Aiyar said that at several meetings he addressed, the question was often asked, 
‘S^ou exhort us to fight for this country. Whose country is this ?” The question 
might seem foolish but io reflected the real feeling in several minds which made 
itstdf amlible. It was necessary that all people should be made to feel that in 
lighting in this war, they were really lighting for themselves and their own country. 
It was necessary to create a feeling of identity of interest between the neople and 
the Government—he doubted if any one would today say that such identity did 
exist—aud the Federation would be justified in pointing out that conviction of 
such unity of interests could be brought about by measures of the kind formulated 
in the resolution. The Federation did not ask that the constitution should be 
framed straightaway. Tlic Federation realised fully that during a war it might not 
be possible. The resolution, therefore, confined itself to a few important matters, 
which could be dealt with without any change in the constitution. The Declaration 
of August 11)40 whicli the authorities were fond of harping upon at every stage gave 
a veto to the Muslim community in regard to introduction of responsible 
government and freedom for India ; that was how Muslim spokesmen themselves 
inteiqireted it. d'hough tlie Government had stated that no change would be 
introduced unless the major communities agreed the Government had themselves 
departeil from that attitiulc and notwithstanding the failure of the communities 
to agree, expanded the Viceroy’s Council. The resolution suggested that the move 
was a step in the right direction. But, the mere transfer of a few harmless 
liortfolios. All the portfolios should be transferred to Indian non-ofiicials. Nothing 
would satisfy the country as to the willingness of the authorities to transfer power 
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thari the of the portfolios mentioned in the resolution on Indians. The steps 

suggested 'vvere essential to convince people about the sincerity of Britain’s intentions 
by India. WJiat the country to-day wanted was “some ])Ositive translation of 
promises into deeds.” 

The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried. 

TllANSFRR OF DEFENCE PORTFOLIOS 

Mr. H. N. Knvzru moved the next resolution rchiting to Defence. The 
resolution reiterated the demand for a radical change in the defence policy of the 
Government of India and for ])ropcr prei>arations for tiu^ security of India by 
entrusting defence to an Indian commanding the confidence of the ])cople and 
organising (he defence forces on a national basis. The resolufion also urged that 
the ])olicy of Indianisaiion in all grades of the Army, Navy and Air Force should 
be iniplcmcnicd and that classification of i)eoplc as martial and non-martial should 
be given ii]) and the Army recruited from all Provinces and i lasses to a greater 
extent than now, 

Mr. Kuiizru said that ll.e war ha<l shown that Self-Government had no 
meaning unless the ]>eoi)le had the i>ower to maintain it. Giir ability to rule 
ourselves would depend, to no small extent, on the suggestions contained in the 
resolution. It was not merely Indians, but Austndians and New Zealanders also 
were dissatisfictl with tlie ])l•c^en^ Hinto of (heir defences. India liad no government 
of her own and, therefore, was not able to i'ursue nalitinal policies in connection 
with the development of her dt fe.nce arrangements. Sh(^ liad, therefore, all the 
more reason to he dissatisfied with the existing si!nation, 'llic resolution insisted 
that defenee forces should Ite ]/lnced under Indian control and shonld i)e na¬ 
tionalised. Our great misfortntte had been the.t so far, the shai)ing of ]H)lieies had 
been in the hands of persons who were not symjmtluMu* of onr aspirations and 
wore unable to envisage our pi\)bloms from the national ]ioiut of view. Hence 
the demand that stcits should be taken oven at this stage to secure the safety of 
India. He could not admit the view that it would be neainst our iutcrestB for an 
Indian Defence I\Iem]»er to have ehargo of defence. If Burma could have a Bnrmnn 
Defence Member, he saw no reason why India should not be given an Indian 
Defence Member. Tiie 1'efence Member would concern himst'lf with questions of 
I)oIicy and in regard to recruitment, training, and discii»line of the Army, he 
would guided by the ('ommandcr-iii-Chief. 

^ Giving next figures for Emergency Commissions, Mr. Kiinzru said that only 
]ier cent of them had been given to Indians and one and a half per cent to 
Anglo-Iiuliaiis, while the remaining 75 per eent lind gone to liritish oandidates. 
’.rhis dearly sliowed that the Briiish Government liad not changed their previous 
policy, and that they were prepared to train Indians as odicers only in the last 
resort. Again (’ommissiona had been given mostly in the infantry and the cavalry. 
Very few Indians had Imcn given (bjinmissions in the artillery or in the 
technical brancli. The branches of the Army whi(!h required scientific knowledge 
had gained cOiisiderai)le imiiortance since the commcncemrnt of this war. But the 
excuse lield out was that tin* right ly]>e of Indians was not available. Tliis was 
an old excuse and they would he i>erfeclly on safe ground if they refused to accept 
it. He Iiad also been told that Briiish soldiers had been promoted from the ranks 
to commissioned posts in the f^api'.ers and Miners, thongli they had no knowledge 
of engineering. Hiich being the ease, how could they .ac.cei)t the charge that Indians 
with the requisite qualification were not available ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kunzru said that while the Air Force would be Indianised, 
within a short time, the same tiosition had not been accepted with regard to the 
Royal Indian Navy. Only one out of three vacancies used to h(* given to Indians. 
Even under the present (3mergeiicy the twoportion of Indian Ollicers to European 
Officers was throe to five. Mr. Kunzru also regretted that the British Government 
had not made efforts to carry on ])roi)aganda for recruitment lo Ihe Navy to the 
same extent as they liad done in the case of the Army and the Air Force. If 
this liad been done young men would have come forward in greater numbers to 
join this imiiortant branch than at ?)rcBont. 

After pointing out that the old theory of maitial and non-martial races had 
broken down, Mr. Kunzru asked what the Government had done to develop the 
martial spirit of the Bengalees and the Madrassecs now that there was war in the 
East. He added that if the British Government wished to get from Indians the 
utmost support, they must take a leaf out of the book of the Chinese and, 
completely trusting Indians, assure them that their freedom was not a matter of 
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years but only of montlis and weeks, and that in for the defence of 

Great Britain and other countries they would be fi^htin*:: for their own defence. 
If Britain could be prevailed upon to accept this policy the result would bo 
jnarvellous. 

Otuer E-esolutions 

Bix resolutions were moved from the Chair and adopted unanimously. The 
first resolution iir^ed Indianisation of the Bupi>ly Department, pressed on the 
Government of India and the Trovincial Governments to foster the industrial 
development of the country and establishment or expansion of basic clicmical and 
other industries under Indian control and management. It further cxjuessed the 
view that special attention should be paid to the establishment of small-scale 
industries, and ur{;cd the taking;' of all possible steps to develop Bhip-buildin{^, 
aircraft, automobile, locomotive and ollnu* key industries in the conn try. 

In the second resolution the Federation ur^ed that the cases of persons 
detained under the Defence of India Act or uinler any other special powers of 
the Government should be submitted to a Committee of IJi‘;h Court Judges in 
each Province for review, from time to time. 

The Federation expressed ai)iHelien8ion tbnt the steps so far taken by th.e 
Governnjent in oifianisinp; civil defence would prove neither elleetive nor ade- 
q‘'ate and called uf)on the (Joveinmont to take immediate and more etleetive 
measures for Btrcnp,thenin<»’ dio Civil ])ef(‘nco Orfianisations in existence and 
called upon all t^eople to co-operate fully and wiiole-hcartedly in the protection of 
their hearths and homos. 

The Federation, by another resolution, expressed its full sym])athy A\ith the 
natural and legitimate aspirations of the peoi'le of Indian Btates for civil ami 
political liberties and ur<.’eil the flnlers of Btates to concede to their subjects 
freedom of speech, ]iress, association, and worship as well as representative 
Government as a ]>relu(le to Kesponsible Government. 

The next resolution (lisa]']irovcd of the joint report of the Tndo-Ceylon 
delegations on the ground that it ignored the assurances given by Ceylon 
from time to time to Indians of (quality ol political and le;jnl rights in Ceylon. 
The resolution expressed tlic emphatic ojinion that Indians should enjoy the 
same rights as regards free entry, carrying on of business or following professions 
etc. as citizens of the United Kingdom. Ko distinction sb.ould be made regarding 
employment in governmental or (luasi-gtocrnmenlrd bodies between children of 
persons holding domicile of clioice and those holding ceitilicates of permanent 
settlement and that these should have the same rights as other citizens of 
Ceylon and that Indians alieady in Ceylon should have unrestricted right of 
entry and freedom regarding employment. 

On tlie liido-Buima Apreenient, the Federation expressed the opinion that 
it was inconsistent with stalutoiy :uid other pledges given to India and appealed 
to tl>e Government not to issue an Oid(r-in*C\)umil unless the ])act was suitably 
modified and its disciiminatory and hiimilating provisions regaiding Indians were 
removed. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

I'he following odice-bearers were elected for the ensuing yrar :— 

President; Bir Bijoy rwaud Smgh Roy ; Vicc-ITcHidcnls : Sir F. B. Bivaswami 
Aiyar, Bir V. N. Chnndavaikar : Ht. Hon. V. B. Brinivasa Bastriar ; Bir liloropant 
Joshi ; Dr. II. F. Faianjyp.e, Bir Chimanlal Betalvad, Mr. J. N. Basil, Famlit 
H. N. Kunzru, Mr. It. Venkatarama Bastri, Bir Cowasjee Jehangir and Mr. 
F. N. Sapru. Becrctaries: Messrs: M. D. AUckar^ N. C. Bharucha and Nibaraii 
Chandra Ray, 

The Federation accepted the invitation of Mr. T, R. Gadri\ seconded by Mr. 
Mr. F. Kodananda Kao, to hold the next annual sesBion at Nagi^ur, The session of 
the Federation was then dissolved. 



The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference 

Presidontial Address—Poona—2(5th. July 1941 


The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference commenced at Poona on the 26th. 
July 1941. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his ])rcBideiitial address, gave a lead to the 
Conference as to the attitude it should adopt on the problems facing the country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur spoke for sixty minutes and severely criticised the 
Secretary of State and the British (Jovernment in regard to their attitude 
towards India’s demands and particularly, the announcement of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Exeemtive Council “to meet the inessure of work created hy 
the war.” Dealing with tlic allocation of portfolios to the new Indian members. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru said : “The meaning of it is obvious. ’J'he three portfolios. 
Defence, Home and Finarjce, are ]>ortfolio8 with which ])owcr and initiation of 
policy are associated. We resent very strongly, and I think there is hardly any 
Indian who will not resent it, that in regard to the distribution of i)ortfolioH, 
Indians should have been dealt with so unfairly. We were particularly anxious 
that the Defence Portfolio should be transferred to us.” Sir Tej maintained that 
anyone of the eight Indian members was competent enough to hold any of the 
three portfolios now withheld from Indian hands. 

TTie I’rcsident welcomed the inclusion of these eight Indians in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and deprecated any idea of rejection. IJc said ; ‘1 am 
not a believer in the ascetic idea that we should give up everything. We should 
seize as much power as comes into our hands and ask for more.” 

Tark Before the New Memrehs 

Discussing the task ahead of the new Executive Councillors, the I'rcsident 
said : “Their primary task will be to render every assistance in the i>rosccution 
of the war, but while doing so, they cannot forget the internal situation in the 
country. They will have to bring pressure to bear upon the holders of those 
])ortfolio8 of power which have been withheld from them, as peaceful conditions 
have got to be restored inside the country and the time and energy of the people 
which, at the present moment, are being wasted in fruitless slogans and cries 
must be harnessed towards constructive work. They will have to advocate and 
press for a ])olicy of conciliation It can be no pleasure to anyone of us that 
many thousands of our countrymeji should be in jail. It is true that they have 
gone to jail because they wanted to go to jail, they were obliging enough to go to 
jail, but I still maintain that in the existing conditions no Government can afford 
for a long time to defy or ignore the pressure of ])ublic opinion in this matter, 
and whatever may be my views with regard to the Hatyagraha Movement—I am 
a confirmed sinner in that respect—1 do hold very strongly that so long as 
thousands of men are in jail, so long will the Indian mind be diverted from 
constructive channels to fruitless channels. Jt will bc’^i]) to the members of the 
new Executive Council to discuss this cjuestion with their colleagues and do their 
best to restore normal i)caceful condition. I have iK) doubt that they are men 
strong enough to do it. A mere expression of hope by them will not do. What 
is necessary is that those who are now going to the Executive Council should 
interest themselves in this matter.” 

The President referred to the appointment of a separate Minister in the United 
Kingdom to deal with matters connected with rcconstriKaion of society after the 
war and said that similarly the woik of reconstruction in Jndia should be taken in 
hand ; reconstruction of our political life, i)articularly our economic life. 

Bir Tei Bahadur Sapru also emphasised the need for the Indian members of 
the expanded Executive Council to interest themselves in bringing about communal 
harmony in the country and said : “I think the greatest servicfe which men who 
have been appointed to the Executive Council can render to the country is to take 
some steps, with the authority belonging to their ofilce, wdth the resources at their 
disi) 08 al. to bring about harmony and goodwill between the weaning communities of 
India. It should be made to appear to the peoi>lc of this countiy that the Govern¬ 
ment are really anxious that tlie communities, which have been warring so far, 
should bury the hatchet and should approach each other witli a view to establishing 
harmonious relations and an atmosphere of peace. Unfortunately, the history of our 
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country has been full of despair in regard to tliis matter. I do not think we can 
allow the communal situation as it has developed in rortain parts of tlic country to 
deteriorate still further. I have always maintained that in a matter of this chara¬ 
cter it is not only our duty to renaer every service that we can, hut. also it is the 
duty of the duly constituted (lovernraent to T»lace itself ar the } ';ul of the movement 
80 that the people will understand that the Cloverfimcnt is genuinely anxious that 
there should be peace and harmony in this country.'’ 

TjIK RoMBAY (loNKEIlBNCK 

Earlier in his B])eec,h, iSir Tej liahadur Sapru exhaustively reviewed the events 
that Occurred since the Romhay mecthig of the ('onference in jMarcli last, lie n'cjillcd 
tlie Rombuy Resolution and said ; “According to the Resf)!utioji ])assed by the 
Conference, I sid)mittcd a co]»y of the Resolution, together with a m('inf)iandum 
to the Viceroy and subsequently interviewed him and had a long and friendly talk 
on the various subjects covered by the Uesolution. K\cnts have mo'.ed very fast 
since then on the international side. As you all knoAv the war lias )>een approaching 
nearer India and there is not one amongst us who does not realise the danger to 
which India is cx])Ose(l. If for no other reason at least for the reason that it is 
np to us that we should make the best of our o])portunities and contribute tlie, 
utmost we can towards the war eirort. We liad a vivid realisation of the. dangers 
at tliat time when we met in Rombay, arid it was becan.se of that feeling; that w<! 
ventured to tell the Rritish (lovernment and the (Jovcnimeiit of India that the 
poli(*y they had hitherto followed was a very narrow and short-sightc'd one width 
cirenmstanees in the country did not justify ami wld<-h would not teml to arouse 
enthusiasm for war ellbrt. We said so in plain and unvarnislicil language and that 
is our conviction even now.” 

Sir Tej Rahadur Sapru, proceeding, said, that the Rombay (’onforcnce was 
exposed to criticism on certain sides, but it also jnet ■with a substantial measure of 
Bn].)j)ort from all sides. He had carefully followed the trend of opiidon as express¬ 
ed in the Press throughout India, “1 do not think” he said, ‘1 am j)iitting the 
case too high when I say that the vast majority of Indian ncwspapcis took a very 
fair view of the Conference at Rombay and gave it a substantial measure of siqqiort 
even though some pa])er8 might have Ihought that wc did not go far enough,” 

frir Tej recalled tlie debate in the House of (Aunmons in April last and said 
that the stand taken by the Rombay Conference had found sn]'] orter in the Rritish 
Parliament, in persons like ^ir Ccorgc S*luister and ^ii h^tanb'v J'vccil. The Rritish 
Press also, generally speaking, was symi'athetic. There was a growing feeling in 
England that in the midst of many ])rcoccui'ations, His jMajesty’s Covernment 
had got to tackle the Indian problem and tackle it in a generous and bold, states¬ 
manlike spirit. 

Rc])udiating the suggestion made in certain (piartcTS tliat the (’onfereiue was 
sailing under false colours, that it was a j'ale shadenv of the Congress or the Himlu 
Mahasabha , f^ir Tej said : “There is no iota of truth in tlie slatcmcnt that tliis 
Conference was called in the interests of any ]>articular ] oliiical l aily. It was a 
Conference of independent men, who thought tliat, in the circuraslanccs tliat had 
urisen in the eountry, it was clearly their duly to give a ^Yaruing to the Cioverumeut. 
The Confcrcnec had also been assailed on the ground tJiat it was a gathering c>f 
old, estimable jicople, wdio occu]»ied no reitiesciitative cliaracter. We ncvoi- cbiiiucd 
a re])reBcntative character. We do not say that we have been elcctc^d by jmy class 
of men. As citizens and laxpayeis of this country, we had a right to say wiial 
should be done and what should not bo done. 5^} caking for mysejf, I say I 
represent myself, which is saying a great deal more than what many ] eo] Ie can say 
of themselves. A leader is yet to oe born in India who can lead me by tlie nose, 
(cheers.)” 

Progress Hhould Not Re Hindejied 

Replying to the argument by certain officials and politicians that it was absurd 
for anyone to demand or to exjiect during tlie w'ar that aiiything big could be 
hoped tor or achieved, unless the two major }'olilical Parties came to an agreement, 
the President said : “The yiosition wc took up then was that notliing would please 
us more if the tw’O I’artics could come to a settlement at once. Nothing would 
please us more if the two Parties could come to a settlement with the Rritish 
Government. We said it then and wc say it now tliat everyone of us will step 
aside. (Cheers.) We are not working in a spirit of rivalry. Rut we maintained at 
that time, and we maiutaiu now, that events should not be allowed to wait upon 
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the pleasure of any particular I’arty, howsoever strong it may be, or leader, 
howsoever distingiiiHlicd he may be! The rest of the country should not bo 
j)cnalise(l, because certain individuals do not come to a settlement between 
themselves. It was in this spirit the liombay Resolution was i>as8ed."’ 

h'ir Tej Raliadnr Sa]U’n referred to J\lr. Amery’s speech in tlie House of Com- 
nionts in Ai)ril last and said : “When I read the speech for the first time, I was 
disappointed, but when J read it for the second time I found tliat Mr. Amcry was 
eniimatic tliat nothing was to b<i expected in India until the two major communi¬ 
ties settled their didcrences, and when I further read it I found Mr. Amery’s 
anxiety in advising us that the Ix^st thing for us to do was not to go on with the 
Conference, but to bring about a Central Party and a rival ]\arty. 1 saw lie was 
on the way to surrender. I do nor. think he lias surrendered. Jt would be giving 
a false ini]UTSsiun if 1 fcujggested that aMr. Amery has surrendered. British jioliticiaiis 
do not easily surrender, and particularly Conservatives, and Mr. Amery is a very 
distinguished mendier of the Consm-vutive I’arty. But they have got to yield to the 
pressure of juiblic o]>inion, both in Jhigland and India and that they must yield 
sooner or later. J have no iloubt in my mind. I am clear, that if we go on 
])ressiug our demand, the time is not vtry distant, even for Mr. Amery, to find a 
suitabh? foimnla and say that for these reasons he is taking another step.” 

t^ir Tej Bahadur Sap-ru lecallcd the background of the Bombay meeting and also 
referred to the background of the present meeting and saiil tliat when tliey met in 
Bomliay there was a general feeling of (leiiression and frustration all over the coun¬ 
try. Bcoi'le did not know what to do. I’eoi>lc felt that there was no reasonable 
likeliliuod of the two m.ajor parties eoming to an early settlement, or the British 
(lovernmenl or the Cceernment of India showing any sipiis ot mobility. But in 
the month of July 11)11 His Majesty’s Covernment in England and the Coverninent 
of India had shown some signs of mobility. 

Indianisatu)n ok Executive Coun(;il 

The President recalled the Bombay Resolution and referred to the criticism 
in certain quaiters that it laid suggestf'd certain impracticable or revolutionary 

proposals and said: ‘ Tlicre was not a single section in the Covernment of India 
Act which requiied that a certain nnm))er of persons to the Executive Council 
shoidd be Indians and certain others Europeans. The statutory (inaliiieation 
laid down was that there should be three mcmliers who had ]>ut in ten yeais’ 
service under the Crown in India. '^I'lds did m)t lay down that they should be 
Europeans only or Indians only. Therefore if to-day His IMajesty’s Covernment 
decided to njipoint all elcNcn mcmbeis to the Executive Council Irom among 
Indjans it would no more be irregular or eonstitntional than it would be if they 
de(TcTcd to a]>p(Jnt eleven Europeans. I, therefore, do not see how exception 

can he taken to onr i'ro])()8al for appointment of all members from among 
Indians. 1 can undirstaiul the criticism if it is argued that it is impolitic to 
do BO (cheers). Tlie policy of the British Government at the present moment 
is that tlierc must Ijo a certain dement of British Services in the Executive 
Council which, in its turn, implies that the British Government is not prepared 

to trust you. \Vc frankly resent this. We say if the British Government has 

not not been wise so far, aiiliough it should have been wise long ago, it is time 
that during tlie ])rescnt war, wlien the greatest challenge has been thrown 
at its Huprcmacy. it should prove wise. There is nothing unconstitutional in 
appointing an Indian National Government, ])articularly when this Government 
is going to bo responsible to the Crown during the duration of the war, just as 
the present members are.” 


Equality of Status 

Referring to the criticism about asking for equality of status for India’s 
re]U’esentatives at International and Imperial Conferences, the President said that 
thcie was no constitutional improjniety in the pro]ioHal, as India was already 
represented in the League of Nations. India had lier own High Commissioners in 
various countries and the Government of India had decided to appoint an Agent- 
General to the Government of India in the United Btates. ^Jhero was therefore 
nothing revolutionary in the luoposal, particularly if it was remembered that 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the then Hccretaiy of Htate for India, had said in 1929 
that Dominion Btatus was already in action in India. What the Conference had 
demanded was that these representatives must be appointed by the Government 
of India and should receive instructions directTrom this Government, not from 
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the Con{j;re8fl, Muslim League, the Hindu MahaHubha or the Non-Party Ijcaders’ 
Conference, but the only constituted Government of India. It was inconceivable 
that a re[>reB(‘ntativo of Buch a Governinont wouhl act (counter to instructions. 
What they had desired was that sindi representatives should not be led by the 
nose by the Secretary of Stale. There was nothing i.ut^ropcr or revolutionary 
in this propos d. 

Sir Tej reiterated his demand made at the Lombay Conference that India 
should have the same slatus as Ihitain and tlie Dominioiks at t!ie end of the 
war and that there should l)e a time-limit in reguid to enabling India to reach 
that status after the conclusion of the war. 

TiiANsrER OP Powers? 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Siiprn, proceeding, dealt with the recent expansion of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. He said that the cliangcs had been cUected on the 
ground that it was an admiidstrative need. They were laing introduced to relievo 
preflsure of work in certain Ikcpurimenls. “It has i)ccn frankly a<lmittcd,’ Sir 
'I'ej said, “by the Secretary of Si.al(; ami otheis tlmt no merit can" be tdaimed for 
these changes on tlie constitutional side. Indeed, the Sc<*rctary of Slate has been 
over-anxious to stale ]ud)licly that the policy of ilis Majesty's Government on 
the eonal.itiitional side remuins imafTe'tcd. N(;t taking that stuternent at its 
face value, one is temiitcd to ask whether it is only in these nej)artment8 
which were Iiithcito }»eld by Indians tlmt ihcp* is eongostion of work and 
whether the Departments which were held l-y English mcmbcis of the Civil 
Service, namely. Defence. Home and Finance, had not luul additional work. 
If the de|)artmcnlal work is examined, I sliouM la; surprised if it did not turn 
out to he the case that the woik in the Defence, Einan-’C and Communications 
Departmtmts has increased. I should be reluctant to beruno that the work in 
Public Health and Education Dej)artniciits 1ms so miicti increas^sl that it has 
nectessitalod a splitting of that ]»ortfolio into Hcvcral porifolios. Finance, llomo 
and Defence Portfolios should liave bBcn divithd ami sub-divided, d’his process 
of division should not have been conlined to tlie Departments, which were held 
by Indians. 'Tiio meaning of it is obvious. 'I'hc three ])orlfoIios of Finance, 
Defence and Home are ]mrtfolios with wdiich initiation of i)olicy is associated, 

'i'he 'I’liomas Committee on Indian Defence had reported that it was the policy 

of Ilis Majesty’s Government that the derence of India should be, in an 
increasing measure, the concern of India. How is it going to l>c the concern 
of India when Indians arc (leprived of the chance of studying the problems?” 

Acknowledging the ability of the eight Indian members who had been 
appinted to the Executive C’ouiicil, ISir 'Icj Haliadiiv Sai.ru referred to the 

])Ortfolio of Information given to Sir Akbar Hydari and said that Sir Akbar 

was hitherto in cliarge of Einaiicc and (.Joinmunittalions in Hyderabad State. 
Why should he not liave been given the I’Ortiolio of Defence or Communication, 
he asked. Similarly, ]\Ir. N, R. Sarkar, wlio was w’ell-known in business 
circles and who was in charge of the finances of Ilcngal, could have been given 
the f^inance I’ortfolio of tiic Govornment of indin. Dr. E. Itagiiavcndra Jtao 
was a Minister in the Central Proviiiccs. was the Home Member of the Province 
and then acted as the Governor of the Ihovince. The maehiiu'ry of Law and 
Order did not break down under his administration. Sir 'fej add(?d, “I for 
myself am not willing to believe that the genius of Sir Ilcginald Maxwell is so 
indispensable for the Government of India that he should not be replaced by 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao. When I look at this aspect of the (iiiestion, 1 am tempted 
to say that mere multi]dication of the number of Indian members wiU not 
produce that psychological change in the Indian mind,” 

In conclusion, Sir Tcj Bahadur declare*! that until the objective of (ho 
Conference was achieved they would have to hold repeated conferences of this 
kind from to time to time. The Conference then luljammed. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Poona—27th. July 1941 
Reconstruction of the Caiunist 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 10 a. m. to-day. A resolution moved 
from the chair jilncing on record its profound grief at the death of Sir C. Y. 
Chiiitamoni, in whose dcatli the country had lost a nationalist leader of rare gift, 
and expressing sympathy with the members of the family on their bereavement 
was passed. . 

The Et. Hon, Dr. M, i?. Jayakar tnen moved the main resolution’ of the 
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Conference, namely, the rcsolntion dcniandin}]; com]detc reconstruction of the 
.Viccroy^H Executive Conn<‘il, and nr^inj; a declaration specifying a time-limit 
after llie war within which the new constitution lor India will be inaugurated, 
according lier the siimc status as Britain and the Dominions. 

Dr. .layakiir, moving the first resolution, congratulated the last Conference 
on its eflorts to bring about a change in the ]>olitical stalemate in the country, 
“flic Conference attacks,” said J)r. .layakar, “have at least loosened one brick in 
the wall of dcriclio. It is now purely a question of time when the other bricks 
will fall and I am quite sure if the Conference goes on attacking the wall, the 
whole wall will begin to tumble down.” 

Referring to certain crith'isnis levelled at the Conference “by n dlstinguiBlied 
Mtislim leathif of a big Muslim party” that all those in the Conference were 
like the Dutch army, only generals, Dr. Jayakar re])lied that generals must 
m^ccssarily have licen good lighting soldiers “I wish only to say”, ho saitl, 
‘‘that it is much lu'tter to lie geiicrais without soldiers than to he a general whose 
Hohliers arc gradually dfserting him at llie first blast” (laughter). 

The Conferenee, Dr. Janakar said, had made some cllorts and it had 
]>artially snc<-e(\lcil. But still the substance of the demands made by them had 

not yet bet'u met. lie rcc'alled the resolution ttdo]>ted by the last session of the 
Coufenmeo heltl at Bt)m))ay and the demand made for the transfer of all the 

portfolios to Indians and prof-ceded to review the recent changes etlected in the 
Yii'crcjy’s Exccn!i\e vonncil. lie deplored that, the Defence, Home and Finance 

Departments had not l)ccn tratisferred to Indian mcinbers. 0«dy such a transfer 
could cause triuneiidous enthusiasm in this country. It appeared to him that the 
(lovi’rnment in Mus country were not earnest about preparing the defence of this 
country. In lliis <‘onncction he referred to the steps taken in England. Inside 
four months ?dr. Ivlen was able to organise a huge organisation knfhvn as '‘Local 
Defence Volunteers,” .Mr. .Winery, the Secretary of tState for India, liad referred 
“to tliis niitap})e<l rescrviur of Indian initriotism and ability”, but nothing could 
be achieved nnloss Defence was transferred to the hands of Indians. They should 
ho men belonging to tlie ])eople who <‘Ould go amongst the people, which no 
Englishman was callable of doing. 

Mr. Jtiyakar went on to deal with the (jnestion of allocation of portfolios 
to the new Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A man like 
Dr. E. Raghavcmlra Kao was in charge of ‘Civil Defence.” It was a most 
amhigiions e.xpression. Clarifud, it meant su})crviBing the piisillunimous-Iooking 
men of the A. it. P. it was a mock tomfoolery with no real moaning. “I wish 
to tell yon what yon have got”, he said. “Wc have got six Inilians in place of 
three. Ne new doiMirtments have i)ecn transferred from Englishmen to Indians. 
In ilm (lepartmontH which were under Indians before, instead of one man working 
three men will work now.” JMr. .layakar believed that to make n[) the five to 
eight lakhs of rupees wliich would he spent by way of salaries to the new 
members in the ne\v budget, there would be additional taxation to the tunc of 
ni]>ecH two ci'ores. 

Mr. Amory had stated that the new Executive Councillors “arc a great team 
of ability not rivalh,! anywhere in India or elKcwhere.” If he had got such a 
team tu work, why were they not given the nTost important portfolios ? Mr. 
JiuiaJ,\tr regKitted that “lEe old and continued distrust of Indians” still prevailed. 
It wuis argued by some that it was not possible for the Viceroy to get rid of his 
trnsteil lieutenants, l)nt “the trusted lieutenants” were not there constantly. Hir 
lilohammed Zafinlbih had gone and so had Sir G, S. Bajpai and in course of 
time Sir Reginald I\laxwe!l would go. “The satellites of the Governor-General, 
unlike those of Uie snn, often go.” 

’rhea there was the other argument that the Imliaii Princes would not agree 
to have a completely Indinniscd Government. It had often been proved that it 
was an incorrect slntemcnt. What the Princes wanted was freedom from 
the domination of the Political De])artment. 

It was clear that Jlis Majesty’s Government was not prepared to trust 
Indians. It was only necessary for Indians to see to what lengths England had 
gone to defeat Hitler. ’Jhey oflered a common Government with France. It 
showiid the straits to whi<!h Britain was driven for the sake of winning the war. 
There was now an alliance with Russia, Kiigland’H ‘ancestral enemy all these 
years and whose social system is so very different from hers.” If England could 
go to such an extent to jdacate Russia, could not England do something small to 
satisfy India ? Ho then recalled the “grievous omission” of England when the 
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war started. India was not at all consulted. The Legislature was not consulted, 
though he was qiiit (3 certain a resolution could have been passed supporting 
tlic war with the agreement of the Congress Party. 

The expansion of the Executive Council “was the most uneconomic system 
that has been devised”. "J’he relegation of the portfolio of “Indians Overseas’’ to 
Mr, Aney was ‘‘grotcscpic and ludierons”. The posts Iiad been oflered and they 
had been acc^epted Nothing could be done now. The position of the Conference was 
something like visitors l(j a wedding who disapproved of the match but could not 
help it. Tliey had no right to pronounce a verdict on the propriety of the wedding. 
Mr. Jayahar then explained the attitude which the Conference should adopt. 
It was an axiom with the late Cokhale and Tilak : “rake what yon get and 

fight for the rest”. It had become a fashion to decry that theory hut they must 

make the best of the present. For the first time, they had got a non-oflicial 
majority in the Executive Council which had hitherto remained the citadel of 
ihitish hnrcaiicracy. Tliosc Indian members would he constantly coming in 
touch with the Viceroy and would 1)0 able to influence him. 

yir S. Radhakrir.hnan, seconding the resolution, declared that the demands 
set forth in the resoluiion were the least that would have to be met to allay the 
apprehensions of even the most considerate and least revolutionary of the public 
men in India. {Since the conference met last in Homhay, events had moved 

rapidly. Russia liad joined the war and the alliance with Russia had made the 
Democratic, Front a little more real, lie recalled Mr. ChiirchiH’s reference to 

India and China that if Hitler won, the two countries would go to the abysmal 
bottom and asked whether India was in a position to defend herself, lie referred 
to tile “undiluted Uriiish anto'uacy” during the past 150 years, which hatl left 
India in lier present absolutely defenceless position. “Do not believe”, he said, 
“that Britain has disarmed ns hettausc of her belief in non-violence or world 
disarmamcMit.” But in spite of tins onr jicoplo were anxious to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the British people in this war. The National Congress had been 
(lenonneing the polii^y of a])pcascment before the war. Mr. Nehru proclaimed India’s 
support to this war and so did Mahtma Gaiidlii when ho said that it would ho 
a great calamity if Great Britain and France were defeated. In this very city 
the C'ongress was prepared lo drop non-violence so far ns external aggression went 
and was iiicpared to lose the leadership of Mahatma Caudhi. They demanded 
responsibility at tiie Centre. Nothing was done. 

Why Time-Limit is Demanded 

India was the only large country that Rtill remained a subject nation. 
India represented a distinct cnUiirc and civilisation. India was not to he 
regarded as a recent arrival. India was often told that she was going to he 
granted this or that. “But now”, Sir Radhakrishnan said, “we do not accept 
your bona-fiilcs. \5'c have been tieated to such proclamations coming out in 
moments of cmcrgcncv or cnthnsiasni. Now wo want yon to give us a specific 
time-limit”. He regretted that India’s demands were met with polite amhignity 
and elaborate evasions. The Conference wantctl a time-limit and Mr. Aniery 
said “Htcmlily’’. 'I’lie Conference wanted equality of status for India with those 
of the rest of the self-governing Dominions and the reply was ‘ an increasing share”. 

Concluding. Sir S'. RuiRiakitxhnan hoped that the new members would do 
their best and would lu’css for the transfer of other portfolios. He hoped they 
would also work for the release ot satyagraha prisoners and restore democratic 
Chivernmont in the provinces. There was an abundance of goodwill in this country 
towards Britain. The country was not entirely for non-violence and tlie majority 
of the ])eople were prepared to em])loy force hut they must be utilised in the 
proper way and goodwill should be created. 

Dr. Sachidananda Singh, supporting the resolntion, said that they should 
remember Dadahhai Naoroji’s words and continue their agitation till their 
demands were granted. 

yir Mirza Ismail, in further supporting the resolution, urged the appoint¬ 
ment of a Constituent Committee to draft a new constitution for India satisfying 
the legitimate demands of all parties and emphasised the need for a conimunal 
settlement. He said he was one of those who believed that India needed Britain 
even more than Britain needed India. Therefore, India should do everything in 
her power to help Britain and her cause in the war. A strong and loyal liidia 
was the strongest bulwark that England could possess, even stronger than 
any of the Domiiiious whose populations and resources were not to be com* 

34 
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pftird with those of India. He, therefore, emphasised the need for Britain to 
remove misnnderBtandinj:;8. 

The speaker regretted that when the fate of nations was hanging in the 
balanec, public life in India should have iiresented to the world a picture of 
divided counsel. The Hindii-Muslim problem, Bir Mirza maintained, “is our 
fundamental problem. We must try to fti)proach it with flexible minds. Bo long 
as those differences arc not com])OBed, it is futile to expect any true and lasting 
progress in our country. Let us, therefore, face squarely this formidable obstacle 
in the way of our political advancement and make a faithful endeavour to surmount 
ir.” Sir Mirza maintained that once India’s internal differences were resolved, 
Dominion Status would follow as a matter of course. He (rould not see how 
the two great communities could be brought together except by getting their 
leaders to meet and make an earnest effort to produce a settlement satisfactory 
to both communities and indeed to all c.on\munitic8. “In order to do this”, he 
continued, “and at the same time to devise a constitution fur India which would 
take her to her destined goal in as short a time as ]>osHible. it is necessary that 
a Constituent Oommittoe should be appointed by the Coveniment to consider all 
these questions and submit their recomm 'iidations for the consideration of the 
British (Jovernment after the termination of the war.’’ 

“There seems to be no reason why such a Committee should [not be set up 
at once. It might bo saiil that it woidd lunnper war effort. ^'hiR is a view with 
which I for one cannot agree. 1 feci that far from hampering war efforts, it w'ill 
help it. The mere ap])ointnicnt of such a Committee would, )>y itself, i)rodnce a 
a very ‘favourable atmosifliere in the connlry and would go far to cojiciliate, I 
have every hope, even those who are at present not so well disposed towards the 
British Covcrnnienl. Justice enjoins and expediency suggests some such action 
on the part of the I’lrilish (.lovernnient and I hope they will not hesitate to take 
it. The Committee that 1 contemplate would consist almost entirely of non-oflicials 
elected as far as possible l)y the respective groups or parties.” 

Emphasising the need f*>r unity and tolerance in India, Bir M'lrzn said : 
“Every group or community must be prepared to make some sacrifice—Bncrificc of 
self-interest and of sclf-esteon in the furtherance of our common aims aiid 
ambitions.” “'Hie unity of India has to bo preserved at all costs,” declared Bir 
Mirza, ])rocoeding. (OiiccrH). “The more closely the various rrovinccs and Btates come 
together in the service of their common motherland and in the i)iir8uit of their 
c.onmion ideals and interests, the greater will he India’s strength and corresponding¬ 
ly the greater will be her influence in the counsels of nations.” 

“I am wholly in favour of a strong Central Covernment in India. A vast and 
heterogeneous c.ountry like ours, differing from province to province, cannot he 
administered ellicicnlly from a remote and isolated centre. A Rii])rem(! (Government 
dealing exclusively with Defence, Finance, Customs and similar questions of 
All-India character is at any time an obvious necessity for India, and more especial¬ 
ly so in these tragic and critical days. At the same time, the lu’ovinccs should 
enjoy ftp fidl a measure of autonomy as is ])ossible in the field of local adminis¬ 
tration. In short, in our politi<;al structure, we have to evolve a formula which should 
seek to combine the advantages of home rule in local matters with national unity 
under the federal princii)le.” 

Bir Jagdixh Prasad replied to the criticism that the Conference wAS composed 
of persons who were unrepresentative of anyone else but themselves. As regards 
what had been announced by the British Government, the si^eaker said he was not 
prepared to ignore what had been achieved and conceded due to piiblic pressure. 
'Hie fact that there were eight Indians in the new Executive Council, providing 
an absolute majority, should not he lost sight of in whatever eriticism they made. 
Sec.ondly, the Bombay Conference had liel[)ed to terminate' the feeling to despair 
and political frustration in the country. The ]>osition before the Bombay Conference 
was that there was no indication that Indians would be associated with the country’s 
war effort at all, but the announcement had changed this position. Thirdly, the 
eight Indians appointed to the Council were distinguished persons and if they 
concentrated on the larger question of policy, they would be able to effect great 
improvement in the present position, 

Bir Jagdish Prasad severely criticised the failure of the British Government 
to give key portfolios to Indians and said if, in the words of Mr. Amery, these 
eight Indians were ‘^an unrivalled team throughout the world”, why did it take 
the Secretary of State and the British Government such a long time in the first 
place to discover such a team and, secondly, why was this team not entrusted 
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with real power ? Their failure to give them positions of power eloarly proved 
that the British Government still distrusted Indians and this naturally croat(?d a 
suspicion in the minds of Indians regarding the intentions of the British Govern¬ 
ment in regard to India, bir Jagdish, continuing, said this suspicion had 
caused a struggle between head and heart among Indians and this hampered 
their war effort. He hoped in the interests of the war effort, Britain would do 
something to put an end to this struggle. t!)ir Jagdish warned the Coiiferenco, that 
their struggle would have to be a long one, as the British wouhl not yield soon. 
‘'iSo slakening, no faintheartedness and no weakening of the struggle until our 
demands are conceded” he concluded. 

Mr. V. 1), Savarkar, Bresidont of the Hindu Mahasabha, explained why he, 
a strong party man, had joined the Non-Party Conference. The main consideiation 
which made him join the Conference was that he fully agreed with the object of 
the Conference and the demands it made and, therefore, there was nothing wrong 
in even a strong party man like him joining the Nou-l’arty Conference. Jt was 
only those who cared more for party interests than the (‘ountry’s interests who 
refrained from attending such a Conference (cheers). What was in the resolution, 
he asked, which a really laitriotic Indian could not accejit ? Mr. ^'avarkar tvas 
convinced that the recerit reforms announced were the result of ]*ublic pressure 
and a turn in the war. He had no doubt that the time would come when the 
British Government would accept the demand of the Conference provided the pres¬ 
sure was kept up and the jueseiit turn of the war also continued. tSj'eaking for 
himself, he was against the idea of any Emi)ire and favoured an alliaiiee between 
the i)cople of India and the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. Savarkar urged the Conference to kec}) up the pressure of juihlic opinion 
and appealed to Indian youth to join the army in their thousands. “Accept wlmt 
is given and make use of it to gain more,” was liis advice. “Ho not be misguided,” 
he concluded, “by foolish talk of not helping iuii)erialism hy joining the army, 
because everything that one docs under the sun is in one way or the other helping 
imperialism. We are helping in the war only to hcl|) ourselves.” 

Pandit liriday Natfi Knnzra said that Mr. Arnery’s speeches ]U‘ovi(le(l 
numerous angles from wliich the resolution could be tackled. JJo recalled Mr, 

Ainery’s ‘ liulia First” slogan and asked if the measures announced in India 

imidemented tliis slogan. While tlie number of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive 

Council had been increased, no now risponsibility w'us placed on the shoulders of 

these men. ‘‘(-an this be called ‘India First’ ”? If tliis was to mean the 
imidcmentation of the •India First slogan, then it only meant that Indian interests 
came only after British interests had been ])rovideil for. 

Bandit Kuiizru coini tued the ])Osts given to the new Executi\e Councillors 
■W’itli the scheme of Iiidianisation of the Army under which trained Indian Gllicers 
were made to replace jemadars and subedars. This was true of the expansion of 
the Viceroy’s Executive (’ouncil, wliich demonstrated once again British Bus])icion 
and distrust of Indians. This distrust alone stood in the -way of transfer of key 
liortfolios into Indian liaiids. He for one should have thought that under the stress 
of the i)resent war, the Defence portfolio would have been transferred to an Tiidiau 
civilian, ns in liis oianiou such a transfer wouhl have resulted in a civilian 
controlling the military polh^y of India. Tliis was the case in England anil it was 
also the case in all democratic, countries. It had been pointed out that the 
exigencies of the war prevented such a step, but, contiiiiird Bandit Knnzrii, “I 
should have thought the war should ha’ve made such a transfer necessary rather 
than making it an excuse. If defence is transferred it w’Oiild he a ileiuonstratioii of 
British sincerity towards Indian demands. To me the defence portfolio is the only 
key portfolio and as such that should be transferred to Indian liands.” 

Bandit Kuiizru, proceeding, observed that the Indians who have now joined 
the Viceroy's Executive Council would have no easy task before them in espousing 
the cause of India. He hojicd they would combine amongst thomselves and 
present the British (Tovcriiment with a policy which had their Bupi)Ort and tlic 
support of their country. They should also see that tlie Council worked as a 
collective body. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal dismissed the cx]>anBion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as of no consequence. There w^as neither plan nor any nrogramme behind 
the expansion. The distribution of portfolios was done in a naphazard manner. 
The allocation of tlie Ijabour portfolio to ISir Firoz Khan Noon was evidence of 
the hanhazardanesB. He urged tliat the Defence J)cpartmcnt should be manned by 
an Indian to secure the maximum co-operation of the people. 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh declared that India was really in Bymi)athy with Great 
Britain. India was doing her utmost in the way of war eflbrts. Nevertheless in 
order to arouse Indian enthusiasm it was necessary that Indians must be made to 
feel that the freedom for which England was lighting was India’s also. Eeferring to 
the expansion of the Executive Council, he regretted tlierc was no real transfer of 
power and that the Executive Council Avas not rciu’esentative of all the 
interests in the country. He deplored that a Sikh member had not been 
included in the Council. He had heard it said that Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Premier of the Punjab had threatened to resign if a Punjab Muslim 
was not taken in the Council. Sardar Ujjal Singh pointed out that Sir 
Sikander was anxious for the rci)rescntation of i’unjabi Muslim interests rather tlian 
the Punjab as a whole. For the last sixteen years, the speaker said, the Punjab 
W'as represented in the Executive Council by a iMuslim and he asked Avhy a Sikh 
should not have been given an oi>portunity now. He urged that there should be a 
change of heart on the ])art of Britain in regard to India. 

Tlic Jiaja of Venkatagiri supported the resolution. He ho]>cd Britain would 
realise the situation in India and act up to the recommendations contained in the 
resolution. He urged that the Centre should be comi>l('tcly Indianised. In this 
connection he referred to the proposal of Mr. C. Bajagoialachari for the 
establishment of a National Government and hojied that, such a Govornment would 
soon come into existence. In regard to the demand that India’s rei»reRenlatives 
should be on a par with the representatives of other Dominions in in ter-imperial 
and international conferences, tlie speaker said that no e(iuality of status was 
possible as long as the Central Government was not completely 1 ndianisetl. 

Mr. F. N. Supru said that if only the British Government had made a declara¬ 
tion as suggested in the Bombay conference resolution at the beginning of the 
war, much of the present trouble could have been avoided. As a Liberal, he conld 
not wisli for the victory of the murderous Nazi regime. There was a feeling, 
both in England and India, that a conllict was inevitable between the two 
countries. There was almost a ^‘functional disorder in the country.” Tlicse 
things had to be remedied. He asserted that the ]>rimary rcs])Onsibility for 
the im]iasse rested with Mr. Amery. Mr. 8a])ru, however, did not deny that 
Indians themselves had not contributed to the solution of the deadlock. He 
ex])resscd the hope that tlic members of the Execuii\e Council would develop 
joint re8])0nBibilily and would work for the restoration of constitutional Government 
ill the provinces. 

Mr. Mchcr Chand Khanna of the North-West Frontier Province in BU])porting 
the resolution said that in sj)ite of all that had hap]tened, Mr. Cliurchill’s mentality 
had not changed and unless this mentality was changed there could be no satisfac¬ 
tory settlement of the Indian question. 

Sardar Sunt Singh wanted to know why no Bikli was included in the expanded 
Council. Why was not Dr. IMoonjc who was an authoiity on military matters 
on the National Ilefciicc Council ? Why two Anglo-Indians included in this 
Council even though their interests would be safeguaidcd by the Eurojiean head 
of tlie I)c])artmcnt ? If the British Government wanted the sui)port of ])olitical 
India, apart from “yes men”, in the war dibit theiu tliey sJiould change their 
methods. 

Mr. A. S. N, Miirthy, while lending his support to the resolution, reminflcd 
the conference that its main function was to break the tolitical deadlock for which 
it was convened. They had not succeeded in this and must concentiate on it. 

Mr. Murtliy continued that another important matter on which tlie Conference 
should concentrate was the question of release of thousands of their countrymen 
who were in jails. It was not possible to achieve anything so long as those men 
were in jail. The Conference would be judged, not by what resolutions it passed, 
but by what results it achieved. 

Hiv Dayakishen Kaul blamed the British Government for the present commu¬ 
nal dillicultieB in India and said that it must give ii]) backing one community 
against the other. The sjieakcr also strongly criticised the (hmand for Pakistan 
and said that a large section of the Muslims in India did not a])]>rove of it. 

Eao Bahadur O. A. Natesan said that the Bi)e.c<‘hcB and the resolution marked 
yet another emphatic luotcst against the attitude of the British Government. He 
advised the British Government “to avoid her blundering i)Olicy and to do the right 
thing by India.” He also urged that constitutional government should be restored 
ill the provinces. 

Mr, D, F, Qundappa also supported the resolution, which was carried. 
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PiiESEiiviNG India’s Unity 

Mr. T. R. VenkaLarama Sastri moved the ficcorid resolution whieli wanted the 
immediate taking- of steps to examine the main lines of the future constitutional 
chanjiis in India with a view to ensuring the unity and integrity of Indis. 

Mr. Snstri said that iiptill now nobody thought that the unity and indivisibi¬ 
lity of India would be imperilled in regard to the constitutional advancement in 
India, ’Jhe unity of India, he asserted, was there for over d.bOO years. Jn those 
days it was essentially cultural unity rather than political unity. 

The speaker was confident that (jrreat Britain, vvhicli had contributed so much to 
bring about the Unity of India, would not be a jiarty to the division of the < ountry. 
ilc regretted the sectional ])olitics in this country and the lack of homogeneity. 
He warmly sui)])orted the suggestions made l)y 8ir Mirza Ismail earlier in the day. 

Dr. B. S, Monvje secomled the resolution, lie said that tlie defence of India 
was of ])aramount imj>ortance to every Indian. He mvod that the rrosident of 
the (’onference, who was empowered to take such steps in regard to the resolution 
as were necessary, should be fully informed of the various viewpoints i)revailing in 
the country and warned the President against any idea of a])j-easement in dealing 
with the communal problem. It would be a tragedy if any ap]>easement i)olicy uas 
pursued. The only course that should be followed was that of “justice and eqr.ality to 
all.” He asserted that the i»resent agitation for Pakistan was the diiect outcome of 
separate electorates. 

Dr. R, P. Paraujpyc, 8iip))orting the resolution, stressed the need for i>rcscrving 
the unity and integrity of the country and said that if this unity was disturbed by 
ideas of dividing the country it would be eximsed to invasion by any foreign })Ower. 
He wanted the i)roi>osed committee to be free from i^ersons or groups committed to 
certain policies. Ilc hojied the committee would not only take note of the rights of 
the various communities but their duties. 

Mr. IJ. G. Dalvi, further siiporting the resolution, said that he was gratified 
that the (inference had undertaken this constructive work so that when the lime 
came they would not be found wanting. The resolution was passed. 

’I'hc (Conference adopted a resolution moved by Pandit //. N. Kiuizru 
authorising the President of the (■onfercnce, the Ut. Hon. 8ir Tej Ihdnulur 8apru, 
to forward a copy of the first resolution to H. E. the Viceroy and the Secietary of 
8 tatc for India and copies of the debates to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 8tate. 
The resolution further authorised the President to constitute a 8tanding Committee 
of the (Jonfcrence in such a manner as he may consider luoi^er. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. Shica Raa. fjnJn Ramsarajulas 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President, Dr. Paranjpijc seconded it jind Mr. 
V. V. Kelekar supported it. 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, 8ir Te} Bahadur Sapru emphasised 
the demand for a de(4aration laying a lime-limit in regard to the Inauguration 
of a new constitution. He narrated the history of the discussions in India and 
in England since 1917 in relation to the constitutional juogress of India and 
said that it took the British Government more than ten years to atlirm that the 
object of British policy in India was Dominion JStatus, although this was 
contained in the Act of 1019. In the light of this, the Conference was now 

demanding a declaration containing a timc-lirnit which, of course, may be subjcia 
to enlargement or modification, according to circumstances, tic would no'i mind 
if people called him a revolutionary or an impracticable ])olitician for making 
this demand. 

8 ir ’lej Bahadur Sapru warned the Conference and through the Conference 
the public of India against the danger of an irremovable executive and functional 
representation which were being hinted at in high quarters as probable modifica¬ 
tions to meet the Indian situation. The situation, he said, was full of danger. 
Particularly so when it was remembered that there were important individuals, 
both in England and in India, who Hui)ftorted the principle of an irremo^ul)lc 

executive and functional representation. H asked the ])ublic. to understand the 
real implication of such a scheme which, he understood, had the backing of men 
highly placed in England. There were also some individuals in India who 

Bubgciibcd to this view and he had no doubt that at least one of these would 

be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The President appealed to all concerned not to exasperate communal feeling 
and asked the majority to remember its responsibilities and the minority its duties. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 
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India's Status after War 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’b Statement 

The following is the statoracnt issued by the Ri^ht Hon. Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Srpru in ])ursnance of a i-solution of the Standiiiji; Committee of the Non-Parly 
Conference wliich met in Allahabad on November 1 and 2, 1941 : 

The Standing:: Committee of the Non-Party fjeaders’ Conference have consi¬ 
dered the joint Anglo-United States declaration setting out the objectives for 
which the Allies were fighting, and indicating the funLlamcntal princiides on 
which ])lans for a uermancnl world peace must be based. In particular, they 
have noticed with satisfaction that of the fundamental principles to which 
expression was given aiitlKiritalivoly by ITesident Roosevelt and Mr. (Churchill 
at their meeting in the Atlantic Ocean in August last, the third laid down that 
“they respect the right of all ])eoples to choose the form of Government under 

which they will live *, and they wish to see sovereign rights and Bclf-government 

restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” In their o])inion, 
while the latter part of the third principle, just (pioted, obviously ap]>lied to 
those sovereign countries in Europe which lost tlieir independence or territory 
owing to the totally unjustifiable and immoral action of JJitlcritc Germany, the 
first part of the third fundamental princi]>le, using, as it does, the exinession 
“all peoidcs’’, is suflicieutly wide to include the case of India. Tt is ditlicult to 
believe that it could have been the intention of President Roosevelt to exclude 
India from tlie operation of the first part, or that Mr. Churchill could have 
ignored at that time India’s claim to self-government when it is a matter of 
common knowledge that Ameri<*.an opinion for some time past had been definitely 
critical of British policy towards India. As regards President Roosevelt, the 
Committee cannot believe that he could have been a ])arty to the exclusion of 

India from the benefits of this ])rinciple, t>articularly when they remember that, 

on his return to America, the President is reported to have observed that “not 
a single section of a single continent went undiscussed during the meeting.” 

Auoust Declaration Non-Committal 

The Committee also note that Mr. Cordell Hull, the United h^tates Secretary 
of ytatc, described the Churchill-Roosevclt declaration as a statement of basic 
princi])lcs and funduincntal ideas that are universal in their practical ap]>lication. 
The Committee would further ])oint out that Mr. Atilce, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, is ic|)orted to have said that the declaration of peace principles applied 
to all countries including Asiatics. The Committee, however, have noted with 
profoiuid di8ai>pointment that in his first and unfortunately only referem^e to 
India since he l>ecame Prime Minister, Mr. Chtn'chill used language which has 
made many i)C 0 j)le to doubt whether he and his Goveniraent do really mean to 
I)flrt with power and wdielher India will ever attain real self-government. “The 
joint declaration”, said Mr. ChiircIiilJ, “does not qualify in any way the various 
statements of y)oIicy which have been made from time to time about the deve¬ 
lopment of constitulional government in Indio, Burma or other j)art8 of the 
Brilish Empire. We are pledged by the Declaralion of August t040 to help India 
to obtain free and equal tiartnership in tlic British Commonwealth of races, subject, 
of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long connection 
with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests”. It 
seems to the Committee that so far, as Mr. Churchill is com^erned, the fundamental 
principles to be ap])litd to India arc those contained in the Declaration of August 
1040—a declaration which has aflbided no satisfaction to any section of Indian 
oinnion, and which, far from easing the tension in India or winning over those 
sections which had witliheld their Bup]H)Tt from the British Government, and 
strengthening the position of those which have been friendly to the British 
Government and which would like to remain so, has given rise to grave mis¬ 
givings and lias caused a great deal of resentment. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the Declaration of August 1940 is not wholly consistent with the noble 
and generous sentiments contained in fundamental ])iinci}»le No. d of the joint 
declaration quoted above, His Majesty’s Declaration of August 1940, hedged in 
by BO many conditions is so incomplete in the enunciation of the aim and so 
non-committal in regard to its being implemented within any reasonable dis¬ 
tance of time, that it can affoid no satisfaction whatever to llie people of this 
country. 
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INDIA’S STATUS AFTER WAR 

Clear Declaration of Poijcy Needed 

The Committee think that the whole position in ro^^ard lo the future of 
India shonld have been made clear lonfi; fl^ro by usiiif; delit it,e, certain and 
nnnmbi^^nons lan^nap:c, so that India may feel sure that after tlic war, in the 
event of victory, her ]) 08 ition shall bn the same as that of Britain and the Domi¬ 
nions. In short, tlie Committee are etronpily of the 0])inion that aftei' victory 
the position of India \i\ re^iard to her status and powers shall not be that of a 
dependency but shall l)e one of i)crfoc.t cqnalily. In the opinion of this Com¬ 
mittee, the question of the inteinal constitution of India with proi>rr ])rovision8 
for the safetJjnardinp: of different interests, should not be alloweil to stand in 
the way of inakinf>: such a declaration of policy rcj^ardin^ the political and con¬ 
stitutional relatioTis of England and India. For this reason the Committee hold 
that immediate Btc])s should be taken to secure that India’s re\nesenlatives at the 
peace conference or atjy other international conference shall be selected by the 
Government in India and l)e answerable to it and shall on no ac(!oiint be in the 
leadinc; atrinij;8 of the Secretary of State. A c.lmMcc like this can be effected without 
amendin}^ the Statute, by the adoption of a suitable convention. 

The Committee arc equally anxious that durinir the interim period in regard 
to international matters India should be treated to all intents and purposes on 
terms of perfect equality ami that the internal constitution shonld, during tlio 
in^^erim jicriod, ho so w'orked in practice as to a]>})roximate as far as possible under 
the exislinp; conditions, to the workiii}^ of the sc!f-”:overnin,tc Dominions. For this 
reason, the Bombay and Poona conferences, and this Committee at its previous 
sittiiif^s, have em])haBised that all the portfolios, including Defence. Financte, Home 
and Communications, should be put in the hands of Indian mom})erfl of the 
Executive Council, who would, in the interim period, be responsible to the Crown. 

In (be 0 }nnion of this Committee these steps arc essonlial h)r a successful 
prosecution of the war, and, therefore, necessary chan<;cs should bo introduced 
without delay, so as to hearten the people and make them feci sure of their 
destiny. 'J'he Committee, while they realise that in times like these war prtqmra- 
tions must have the foremost place, they nevertheless Btron<;ly feel that the fullest 
measure of help from the ]mhlic cannot be hoped for, witliont makiiq^ the people 
of this couiii.ry realise that they shall be, in the full sense of the word, 
participators in the fruits of victory. In the opinion of this Committee, to make 
the cry of ‘Win the war first’, ns the only cry would be very poor Btatesmanship, 
indeed, and far from easiiif; the situation, it would widen the estrangement betweeu 
tlic peoi>le and the Government—a result which must be avoided at all coats. 

For this reason, they are pressinji: the view set forth above and they trust that 
tl’.e expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy, which has now ci^ht Indian 
members, will use their inllncnce and their moral pressure fr)r l)rinji;iu^' about a 
desirable chanjzie in the ]iolicy of the Government. 'Ihe juumary responsibility 
for a satisfactory chan^;e in ])olicy must rest with the Government, and the Com¬ 
mittee have no hesitation in saying that in the recent past those who have l)ccn 
responsible for the conduct of afiairs in India or at Whitehall have shown neither 
a correct appreciation of the situation nor done anything striking to a[)poal to tlie 
imagination of the i>eople or to strengthen constnictivo forces. They trust that in 
matters of high policy, the i^rinciide of collective responsibility will be observed 
scrupulously and that Indian members of the Executive Council will claim it as a 
matter of constitutional right. 

Non-Official Public men for Viceroy’s Counctl 

While the Committee recognise that there are eight Indian members of the 
Executive Council, they also note with regret that the important portfolios of 
Defence, Finance, Home and Communications have been withheld from Indians. 
Until and unless such a transfer takes place, it cannot be said that more power 
has been made over to Indians. The Committee, therefore, urge that as a 
preparation for full Re8j)on8ihle Government, in future, the entire Viceroy’s 
Exciitivo Council should consist of non-official public men. Similarly, they 
hold very strongly that in the provinces the rule of the Governors, with 
the aid of the Advisers, under Section 03, should be brought to a speedy 
end, and, therefore, they appeal both to the i>eople and to the Government 
to change their outlook. They are also strongly of the view that parliamentary 
institutions, such as they are, should be utilised as instruments for the advancement 
of the freedom of the country, and its effective defence. We are convinced that to 
stimulate war effort a big scale change of policy is necessary. 
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Thc Committee would also particularly emphasise the need for a more rapid 
and thoronj'ih industrialisation of the country with special reference to war needs. 

The Committee are also Rtronj!:ly of the opinion that the policy which the 
Government have liitherto followed in regard to political prisoners should undergo 
a change and that those who are in detention and those who have been imprisoned 
for acts not involving violence, should he released. Such a gesture is necessary in 
order to create an atmosjdicre in which political questions can bo discussed without 
])assiou or ])rciudicc and in a spirit of hopefulness. For similar reasons the Com¬ 
mittee would also earnestly urge that tlie satyagraha movement and the boycott of 
parliamentary institutions should be ended. 


The U. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Presidential Address—Lucknow—14th. December 1941 


An appeal to the two great political parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, to mci't each otlicr in a sinrit of accommodation and with the help of other 
important interests discover, if not a permanent, at least a temporary solution of 
the Indian ])rohlcni, at this, the most critical period in the history of Iiulia and 
the world, was made by Uaja Sir Maharaj Sirngh, delivering his ])reRidential address 
at the lirst Non-l’arty U. P. Provincial Conference held at Lucknow on the 14th. 
Decembor 1941. He also entered a plea for entrusting to non-oflicial Indians all port¬ 
folios of the Government of India and for the Central and Provincial Governments 
adopting immediately a more realistic and progrcBsivc policy in order to secure 
fuller co-operation of the people in India’s war effort. 

Sir Maharaj SinylL ])aid a trihuto to Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Sapru for initiating the first two Non-Party Conferences and reminded 
the gathering that they were not inB])ired by any ]K)litical party but arose out of 
a wi(lcsj)ieafl desire that the political deadlock in India should be resolved by a 
sustained effort on the part of those who were outside the two main contending 
parties, lie added, “We were not and arc not a party organisation and we are not 
a commuind body.” 

llccouniing the proceedings of the two Conferences, Sir Maharaj Singh 
asserted that they had roused, as anticipated, considerable interest in political 
circles in England favourable to Indian aspirations. Membeis of Parliament, sueh 
as Sir George Schuster and Sir Stanley Eccd, interrogated the Secretary of State 
for India and there was a debate in the House of Commons with the result that 
the whole question of a reconstituted Executive Council of the Governor-General 
was examined again both in India and in England. Not many months passed, 
he added, bclore it was announced that the Executive Council would be expanded, 
giving for the first time in tlie history of British rule in India a majority of 
Indians in tiic Government of India. “In spite of the vosy regrettable fact that 
none of these Indians has so far been entrusted with the key posts of defence and 
finance, we must frankly recognise that there has been an appreciable advance on 
wbat prcviouBly existed and I trust that the All-fudia Non-Party Conference 
will not be accused of undue boasting when it claims that its efforts contributed 
materially to this change,” claimed Sir Maharaj Singh. 

Referring to the statement issued last month by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
behalf of the Standing Committee of the Conference, expressing their strong opinion 
that ]>olitical prisoners, who were in detention and those who were imprisoned 
for not involving violence, should be released. Sir Maharaj Singh expressed 
pleasure that the policy of releasing such prisoners had recently been initiated 
by the newly constituted Government of India. “We congratulate them and His 
Excellency the Viceroy on their wise action and we trust that it will be followed 
by further releases. Here again, I have no doubt that the raison d'etre for this 
welcome gesture is the inesence of a majority of Indian non-officials, Hindus and 
Muslims, in the Executive Council of the Governor-General.” 

Continuing, the President observed: “We shall not be content untill all 
port-folios in the Goveriior-Geuerars Executive Council, including those of Defence, 
Finance and Homo arc entrusted to non-official Indians.” He added that in the 
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Provinces, the rule of Governors with the aid of oOlcial Advisers should be 
brought to ft Fi^ecdy end. They were not satisfied with a form of administration 
wliich took them hack to the year 18G0. No non-otlieial, however capable, had at 
present any voico in determining!: provincial policy. 

Sir Mahnraj Situjh. admitted that the arepiment that the rosi:!:nation of 
Congress Ministers was rosponBii)le for this predicament was not without force, 
and added: ‘ We shall be ^lad indeed if ]>arliamentary Government is restored 
on a national and non-(iommnnal basis. If, however, it becomes clear after sincere 
efforts liavc been made that this is not ]) 08 siblc, that is no reason wliy otlicr parties 
and sections of Indian opinion shonhl continue to bo penalised, especially when, 
in the face of similar objections the comi)osition of the Governor-General’s 
Exe<‘ntivo (’onncil lias been changed. Is not there a via. mfcHa under which non¬ 
official Indians can bo associated in the daily work of administra'ion even under 
a suspended constiliition. if in the Central Government there is now a newly 
constituted Executive Council ? 

“Why should not such a body, wholly selected from non-official Indians and 
representatives of imi)Ortant ]n*ovincial offii-ials interests be established in this and 
other Provinces even if a ehanp,e in tlic Government of India Act 193.") is 
necessary ? If in the Ckmtral Government there are advisory bodies, such as the 
National Gefence Council and tlie Standing:; Committees attached to the various 
l)pjv>rtmcnts, why slionld similar bodies be rnlctl out in the JTovinces ? I put 
these forward only as tentative Bnjj:i;cHtion3. 'riicro may be other more etrective 
nn'thods. The problem dcKorvcH early c(msitlcration by the new Executive Ci)iincil 
of tlie Governor-General.” 

Koferrin};- to the internni.ional situation, Jtaja Sir Waharaj Sivgh said, “The 
recent unprovoked eiitiy of Japan into the war zone lias bron‘;ht the scene of conflict 
nearer to India. We are within the danger zone and our country henceforward will 
be increasintdy involvoil. East and west, north and south, the war has enve¬ 
loped the whole world and no one can say when it will end. These facts render 
it all the more imperatively urgent in the best interests of the people and the 
(hjvernment that there slionld be a chanf.:e without delay i?i the system of 
])rovincial administration. We wish to lidp the cause for which Great liritain, 
Russia and the United Stales arc ffi^htin^ out. 'I'he Central and Provincial 
authorities must adopt a more realistic, and more progressive policy in order to 
secure fuller co-o])oration of the ])cople in the prosecution of the war and the 
defence of India.” The President ex])resscd the wish that Great Britain and Iier 
Allies will he able to defeat the forces of aj;‘^i’es8ion in Eurofie, Africa, and the 
Ear East, and concluded, “Giir sympathies arc with them in their titanic BtruKftle.” 

Resolutions 

The followinp; resolutions were iinaniinouBly passed by the conference : 

‘“Diis Conference iir^es llis IVIujcsty’s Government to make an unequivocal 
declaration tliat, at the end of the wav, India will have the same freedom as and 
ecpiality of sUitus with Great Britain and the Dominions. 

“This Conference is Rtroni;ly of opinion that in the Provinces, the rule of 
Governors with the aid of advisciB under l^ection 93 of the Government of India 
Act of 19.‘r) should cease. 

“I’his Confereuco supports tlic resolutions of the Bombay and Poona Non- 
Party Conferences that all portfolios in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
including; those of Defence, Finance, llomo and Communications shonhl be entrus¬ 
ted to non-official Indians who would in the interim period be rosiionslble to the 
(hown. The reconstructed Government should deal with all important matters of 
policy on the basis of joint and collective responsibility. 

‘This Conference notes with appreciation that} as a result of the reconstructed 
Executive Council of tlic Governor General, there has been a chanj;e in the policy 
of the Government towards political prisoners, a number of whom have already 
been released. It notes also with pleasure that a new attitude has been adopted 
towards the problem of Indians overseas. The conference trusts that these steps 
will be followed by further measures necessary to bridj^e the gulf between the 
Government and the people. 

“This Conference strongly disapproves the exclusion of India from the scope 
of the Atlantic Charter and protests against the attitude of the British Government 
towards India’s political aspirations as implied in Mr. Churchill’s speech.” 

Moving the first resolution. Mr. Hariram Seth said that the demand for an 

35 
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iinequivoonl dfiolaralion had been made becniiRe it was apprchcnd<Hl lhat the Ibilisli 
Government mi^^ht aj^ain ]iostponn the granting of DominioJi t^talns to India. 

Dr. Radhakiiiinut Mukhvrji made it clear lhat lie was not tlierc as a repre¬ 
sentative of any ]>arty, but he felt tliat it was very necessary soinelinii s lhat 
ditVerent parties should meet togetlicr for greatest common innh’rstanding. He 
added that they were fed up with declarations which l)egan their history in 1U07 
and which “disfigured tlic statute book,” 'J’he w’ords “responsible government” had 
been so much whittled down that they had no meaning now. It was their misfor¬ 
tune, he continued, that they liad still to press such resolutions. 

Fascism & Na:'ihm conpkmned 

The second resolution was moved by hoii’hlc I\Ir. 1\ N. Sapni and supported 
by Sir dagdish Prasad. Mr. S(ij>ni said that there were few who hail greater dislike 
for Fascism and Nazism than himself but he was not ovcr*enthusiastic about the 
Pritish ideology regarding the war either. 'Hie Vi<‘eroy’s August oiler, he said, had 
resulted in communal discord. 

Mr. Sapru thought that the Gongress had taken a hasty step in resigning from 
olVice with tljn result that for two years ]>eoplc were suhif'cicd to a rule wliich even 
Jlitlcr and Mussolini would envy. The main rcsponKil)ilily for the ih'adlock how¬ 
ever rested ])rimarily with the Driti.sh (Joverninent. 'They had been irresponsive to 
the Indian demand. Indians, he was sure, could not be blamed for the lu'i'svnt 
struggle did not interest an average Indian. }.lr. Sai'iu ailmitted that the Viceroy's 
Executive Gouncil had been expaiuled by the inclnsion of more Indians hut flie 
])ortfoUos that mattered were still with Priiishers. Ihitish statesmen thought that 
by commandeering alone they could get all the support : hut this was an erroneous 
Idea. The tragedy was that they still though of their capital investments in this ‘ 
country. He advocated a change in British policy and beliiived that if a change was 
ushered in at the Centre, things w’oiild change in the ])rovincca loo. 

Mr. i^apru added that in this hour of crisis, their ideal should be not to 
bother about the communal rati(\ hut to try a National (iovcrnni(?nt and Britain 
should declare that India woidd attain her freedom within a limited i»oriod after 
the war. He regretted lhat there \yas undiluted autocracy throughout the country 
and it was imi)crative that all ])atriotic Indians and rational minded Brilishi'is 
should review the situation in a dispassionate way. Why had reached, very near 
tiioir door and it was itnperative for them to unite, 'rhis was j>OBsil)le only through 
a Natiotml Government. If there was any dilficulty in Itaving a National (Joverii- 
ment, let them have the maprity government. »<inccre <;trorts should however bo 
made by the British statesmen and Indians to end the dcadlo-k. There could he no 
subordinate co-operation and Indians should be treated as equals, he com ludcil. 

“It is about time that .at the Centre and in the ])OviMr*cs, men jible to give 
sound advice and men with sterling qualities, are drawn iulo the Government so 

that they may intluencc the conduct of the Government.” said /w.o.// <//• Sir JtrjUtdi 

Vrafiad supporting the resolution. He said that large sums wore being spent in the 
proviiHiCB without a niomcut’s discussion, and legislative measures were enacted 
similarly. This, he feared, might result in causing panic in the interior amongst 
the illiterate. With a view to preventing this eventn.ality. Indians Bhoiild be placed 
at the helm of airairs. 

yir Jagdish ])rocecded that when noii-oflicial Advisers were ap]>ointed there 
was oo idea that the deadlock would last for any length of lime or that it would 
close the door for negotiations. It was ho)>ed that pailiamcntary goverument w’oulil 
shortly be resumed. Tvio years liad now passcil and it wuis being ar.giied in certain 
quarters that this form of goverument suited the genius of the i)coi)lo. But he 

asserted it was a eomiilcic misapjnehension to think that this was the best form of 

government. People did not want it. If, however, the Government thought other¬ 
wise let them Bay so and have it throughout the country. 

“It is not the husinesH of the serviceB to decide what form of goveruTnent 
India should have. It is the function of the Briiish Parliament. The wishes of 
the services cannot be the deciding factor in deciding this crave issue, and once the 
decision has been taken I have no doubt the services will ]>lay their ]>art hononr- 
ahly,” declared 8ir Jagdish Prasad. He added, “Do not conceive that the i)eople of 
India cannot live hai^pily together, Do not believe that there should he a third 
party to keep peace between us.” l*ointing to the pro]>erticd class ho warned them 
lhat they had a stake in the country. I'hey Bhould not accept the role of hangerH 
on, or they would he wi])cd out. Any clasB which was treated as a special class 
above the common weal would not last, he added. 
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Tnj)1an]satjon of Executive Council 

Moving the repolutinn advoeatinj; that, all portfoIioB in the Clovcvnnr-OencrarH 
Kxooutivo Council Hhouhl ho entruBted to non-ollicial IndianB, the lion, raiulit 
llirdaij Nath Kiimru fisiid : “We Hhould be aBsiircd tlmt tlie war will lead to our 
c()ni]>lcto cinanci|)ntion Boon after it is over : mean while Btci)B should lx? taken 
to bIiow that Britain means to carry out its pledjjjefl. Cut of consideration for the 
])rc-occnpation of the Govern ment we have only usk(?d that while no chanp^c be 
made in the present Act, steps should be taken to indianise the (tovernor-thnicrarB 
Council”, lie was p.lad that the t'ouncil had more Indians on it now, but 
regretted that no real powers had l)con transferred to Indian hands. He said that 
Indian memlu'rs of the Council were suirering from two liandicaps ; iirstly, that 
no vital ])ortfolios had been made over to them and secondly, they had to work 
with peojtlo who had all their life worked in accordance with the hurcaucrati(i 
system and who >Yere hound to look upon i)roblcmH from a very difrerent angle. 
9'hcsc handicaps should he removed. He demanded that aii Indian should be in 
charge of the portfolio ludd by the Commandcr-in-Chicf and added, ‘'H the 
present Government is a civil one aiul if it accc])ts that the duty ot the military 
is not to shape the policy hut to carry it out, it is necessary that the Executive 
Council should consist ejilirely of civilians. 

Pandit Knn::rii cc)n)plained that it liad never l)Ci?n British })oli(*y to ])art with 
power willingly. If liistory were impartially written ho was certain the British 
Government would not he able to raise iJicir head before the bar of i)uhlic* ofunion, 
he added. Gtn account of their policy India found herself inuiblo to defend 
}iers(?lf. “YcDJndiuns are !isk(*d what will happen if (he British are defeated. Wc 
know and realise tin? eoiiSKpicnccs fidly ; oiir present helple.ssness is only due to 
them.” He eonehuh'd that iiide.ssa National Government were eslahlished, Indian as 
well as British safety would he at stake. “Now is the time wlicn the autlioritics 
should wake ui). Let thorn take courage and discard the help of slaves and ask 
for that of free men.” 

The conference at this stage concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Sixteenth SeBsion— Cocannda—29lh. December 1941 
The Welcome Aduuess 


The sixteenth session of Uie All-India Women's Conference commenced ils 
sitting at the 'I’own Hall, (Vx anada on the 29lh. December 1941. dhe BiTsidcnt-cIcct, 
Mrs. Vijiuja LaktiJniri I’midit, arrived in an imposing ])roccssion passing through 
the main road. 

On tlu? Lrcsiilrnt’s side of the dais were seated the Yuva7'<nu of Fithapuram, 
Mrs. lunucsluniri NcJini, I\lis. Kamala Jh'vi, Mrs. Vrmila M^’hta and the Kcoep- 
tion Committee Vice-l’residcnts and Secretaries. 

Welcome Address 

The Yurarani af Piiliajatravi, Chair-woman of the Hcccption Committee, 
in welcoming Mrs. raiulit and other delegates, Haul that women could not fail 
to lake notice of world evinis, for tlmt imaginary lino of demarcation between 
world aflaiiB and national aflairs was fast disappearing. It was as much for them, 
the women, aa for nuii, to take ui» the challenge of the times, and to ))rcimrc 
and equip themsclvea for the coming events. “When the history of the present 
period comes to he written, let it not bo Hakl that the women had failed,” she 
observed, “The All-India Women's movement is not an isolated movement. It 
is part of a great world movement. Wc arc seeing with what heroism and 
strength of conviction, our comrades, the women in China, Uussia, Britain and 
America are facing the cruel vicissitiKhs of fortune. In all likelihood we may 
have to face a Bimihvr fate. I am confident that tlic women of this country will 
then bo not found wanting. 
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“3’he women’fi movement in this country has yet to travel a lonp; road, 
wlicii compared with eimilar movements in other countries. Our rij»:litB ouji.ht 
to be yet reco} 2 :nised, and tlicy arc to bo established. The freedom of the woman 
is to bo CBtablislicd on a basis of equality with man. Our movement is not ap,ainBt 
anyone, it is entirely to help vindicate the natural inlicrcnt ripihls of tlie women 
which have been for a lonji; time denied. Wc do not claim any special privile{;es, 
as the so'called weaker sex. I even feel that it cannot bo said, women have no 
l)lace in tho army. "I'his is conceded to a j;icat extent in some of the otlier 
countries. While peace, and not destruction of humanity, is the cherished desire 
of the w'oman, an active role in the war machinery becomes a sacred duty when 
arms oiii^ht to be taken up in the defence of justice and liberty.” 'I'lie yuvaranec 
added that while tlic women of the country had duties to perform by tJie 
society as members of the society on u foolin*; of social equality with man, 
they could not forget and i‘;nore their duties by llie home. Here the woman 
shouldered one threat rcsponsil)ility, tho resi^onsibility of biitjuinj.*; up children. 
In helpinfj; the formation of their character, their outlook on life in pivinp; shape 
ns it were to the very life of the future citizens of the world, they \Yere cxi»cctcd 
to perform a great task. Concluding, the ynvarance aiqu'aled to women to take 
their due share in the shaping of a better world. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Urmila Mehia, Ceneral Secretary, presented the annual report of the ^ 
Oouferencc. The report stated that desjute* the worsening international situation 
the year undh' review luul been one of steady quiet work for the Confereneo 
and its branches. Constructive work of various kinds had been uiulcrtakcu hy 
tho 38 branches, and 150 sub-branches, with their IO.OCH) members scattered 
all over the land. Now branches had been opened at Kashmir and Jlydorabad 
Hind (originally a sub-branch), while the llagging energies of tho Faina branch 
were revived by Mrs. Fandit. 'Flic branebes varied in size from those with a 
thousand members as in Maharashtra to small groups of women doing as im])or' 
taut work in more difficult and less advanced areas. All branches have been 
doing a ceitain amount of work in the spread of literacy among adults. While 
one or two had closed down their classes for want of funds, the Fombay branch 
was the foremost in its cflbits to eradicate illiteracy. 

The branches were also attending to the health of women and children by 
running clubs, physical activitj centres, loclurcs on sanitation and dietetics, 
distribution of milk to needy children and hos]»ital visiting. Home branchcB 
W'cre running nursery and elementary schools, 'rraining of women in homecraft 
and industries and the marketing of these products as well as Ihidiug einph^ymcuL 
for women was undertaken by some branebes. 

IT.ESIDENTi al Address 

Mrs. Vijnya LaJcahini raiidi/, in the course of her ])rcsidcntial address, said : 
“J was unable to share in your dcliberalious last year, but I followed each detail 
of the Mysore Session from behind the bars of the Naini Central Frison and read 
with interest and satisfaction of Uic work that was being done and the R)>irit that 
was moving our sisters to greater cllorls in every direetidTi. Fiit tlio world moves 
BO rapidly these days that already last year seems a century old. New problems 
arise before old ones have been solved—new doubts create eonflict in our minds 
and a heaviness in our liearts—leaving us weary. 3 he ])ro})lem8 of our own 
country loom large before us, but larger and more tliieatcning arc those world 
]u-oblemB which wc, as women , have to face. 3'ho war ranges unaliatcd and draws 
nearer to our country. HnnVring and sorrow go through the world hand in hand 
leaving desolation in eoiintlcss homes in many countries. Let us spare a moment 
to send a world of sympathy aiid greetiugH to all those people whose countries 
are to-day involved in war.” Slie regretted that it had not been posible for 
any visitors from overseas to attend the session of tho Conference and that Miss 
Vera Brittain, the authoress of ‘‘l.cttcrs to J’caec Lovers” was not ])crmilted to 
attend the session. Hhc welcomed Srimati Kanialadevi to the Conference after her 
long absence abroad “where she has so ably represented India’s cause in many 
countries.” 

Frinciple of Non-Violence 

Froceeding, Mrs. Fandit said : ‘‘For several years now our Conference has 
passed resolutions expressing its opinion against war as a method of solving 
international problems. Unfortunately, however, our resolutions have not gone 
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very far beyond the hall in which they were passed, nor has there been perhaps an 
adequate understanding oji the part of the majority of our sisters of the impli¬ 
cations of our anti-war resolutions. To-day the i ossibility of war is nearer to 
India than ever before. Wars do not come upon one unawares. They are the 
inevitable consequence of certain policies. A war is the result of certain economic 
and other causes. So lon^ as p;overnments ])erBist in such policies so long will 
wars, with all the tragedy they involve, recur from time to time. In the West 
our sisters are thinking deeply over these problems. Ihogressive organisations 
arc trying to find a better way of adjusting human and national relations in the 
post-war world. It is in ]>lanning for a new world order that women should take 
their share. Women’s organisations should throw all their weight in favour of 
world disarmament and peacefully labour for the cslablishnient of a juster 
political and economic order. In spite of the criticism and ridicule which has 
been directed at the non-violent creed, there is an increasing number of thinking 
men and women all over the world who believe that if the world is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism, it must ultimately accept the ])rinciplo of non¬ 
violence. As women we have a special n sponsibility cast on us. We must 
decide whether wo shall ally ourselves to the forces of life, or those of death, 
hhall we bear sons only that they may murder other women’s sons and help to 
maintain a system which stands self-condemned ? Or shall we raise our united 
.oice in favour of a brave new world where human life and human liberty 
receive the respect which is their due, where progress and security are within 
the gras]) of each individual ? 9'he choice is befoic us. The future, not for 
women only but for humanity as well is what tlie women of to-day make of it. 
Let us not treat this matter lightly.” 

Referring to India’s attitude to the present war, the President pointed out 
that the authoritative nature of Rritish rule in India contradicted Britain’s an¬ 
nouncement about her war aims and asked unless the right of India to freedom 
was recognised how could the i)cople of India fight to preserve the freedom of 
other nations, unless it was recognised that the new w’orld must be built iij) on 
the co-operation of a free people in a free world order what ultimate good could 
come of a victory even by the socalled progressive pow'ers. 

Work Before the Conference 

After referring to the work of the Conference during the past 10 years 
as a representative organisation of the womanhood of India, Mrs. Pandit urged 
that while csclicwiug narrow party politics, they could not keep themsclvcB from 
current political thought and j)lcaded for the conference allying itself with all 
those progressive movcmcnls in India which woiked for liberty—tlic liberty of the 
individual as well as the liberty of the country. Blie also cmphasisccl the need 
for the co-ordination of all women’s organisations in the country under some 
federal scheme. She added that the conference iuslead of emlAivouring to tackle 
a variety of problems should concentrate this year on those which were of special 
sigiiilicance and see to wdiat extent they were able to work them out. “\\c have 
in the ])art worked for the removal of illiteracy. This field is so vast that our 
results have been negligible. If we could concentrate for at least one year on 
this as the major item of our piogramme in every province wc could achieve 
worth-while results. A mass drive against illiteracy started by the Conference 
would instantly evoke a resiionse from other progressive groups and would help 
us to establish closer contacts with the villages and with the workers in fields 
and factories. This would also be a means of cilucating women in the ideals 
of the Conference and developing in them a sense of their own responsibilities. 
Wc have before us a setheme for a model village. The idea is good but there 
are many dilliculties which will have to be faced. Such a project requires the 
undivided attention of those who take it up. For good work we require trained 
whole-time workers wlio will live in the village. I am not sine, however, if 
even then wo can do anything of real value. The main problem of tlio village 
is one which the villager must solve himself through a desire for better conditions. 
We can of course help to arouse conBciousncss. In the village juojcct besides 
literacy, medical aid, etc., which will naturally form part of any such scheme, I 
would like the question of cottage industries and co-operatives to receive the 
attention which is their due. Their importance cannot be Btressed too strongly. 
For an agricultural country the cottage industry becomes a vital necessity—not as 
the rival of big industry but as a supidementary force which can help to solve 
the economic problem of the villager. The work done by co-operatives in China 
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has Bhown liow vnlnahle their contrihution enii be to the national life of a 
country. We should tlicreforc remember these twd ilrniH when workiiiji: out our 
village ])roject.” Airs, I’andit widconied the reeonirnendatiuuR of the Hindu l^avv 
Committee and adiled that wlmt was urucntly rtqiiircd was the eoditieation of Mie 
whole of Hindu hnv based on the princiiileH of equality of statuB ))ct\vcrn man and 
woman. 

Tromotion of Comaiunal Hakmony 

In conclusion, Mrs. V. L. Taridit aj)pcaled to the dclcp,a!cs to do their hit for 
promotiujj; communal harmony and removin'^; hatred and suspicion that had 
cropt into our midst. An oifi.anised ollort on la-half ol the tU)nfeicnce to n'slore 
harmony l)ctvvcon the communities, she said, would have far-rcachiiic results. 
“India belongs to all of us. Her greatness is the ri'sult (d that culture to whii h 
each sect and religion has contiihuted. Her past glory as well as hci prcs('nt 
fallen condition arc the hamluvork of her children. Wc cannot <*vad«^ our 
reBponsibility by pleading otluu' activities. Some of the work wc have douti may 
have value, hut if wc can conlrilinte even in a small measure to the lunty of India 
we Bhall not have lived in vain.” 

Tho I^idlutruja of rtthapurani and i\lr. T. rrnl<ii>(tni then addressed the 
Conference by special invitation. The C/onferenco then adjourned. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Cocanada—.*10111. December 1041 

AVAR AND PkACE AiMS 

RcBolutiouB of condolence touching; the demise of Dr. Riifiindritun/h 
and Mrs. IJirahai Tala were moved by the chair and passed to'd.-iy. 

'I'hc following resolution ]»roiH)sed by the J*resi(hnt and seconded by Mrs. 
Hannah Sen on War and reacc was unanimously passed : 

‘Thifl Conference is of tho opinion that ])crmanent ])cace i*annnt ho ncliieved 
except on the luinciplcs of fiecdiun and justice <qually ap]>licahle to all nations 
and racefl, that an immediate and fundamental change in the present Btnictnre for 
a poBt-war world can he consinicted only out of policies initiated and 
operated during the present war, and that Hritain’s stalenients regarding her 
war aims cannot make any moral aj>]»eal to the iH*oi)leH of the world so lung as 
Bhe refuBCB to alter her present policy in regard to India. 

“This conference reiterates its ahhorreiiee of war and declares that if w’ar is 
persifited in, it must inevitably lead not only to ineanin^!lesB destiuclion hut also 
to the deterioration of moral values. It, therefore, firmly lielievcs that liuinan 
progrcBB is ])ossiblc only in a world free Irom military domination and based on 
tho acceptance of international disaimamcnt.” 

Women’s Voj.unteer Corps 

Another resolution which runs as follows was also imssed : 

“In view of the critical times and the danger of air attacks, such as K-angouii 
has experienced recently, in all parts of India, this Conlcrence resolves that in- 
BtruetioiiB be isBued to all its branches to concentrate in the immediate future on 
training their memhcis for humanitaiiuii woik. This Conference is emidiatically of 
the opinion that the duty of the Dranches of All-Tiidia Women’s Organisation is to 
play their part in developing ccntrcB where their members will be trained to Jicij) 
the citizens in niomcnts of crisis. 

“Towards this end, it BiiggestH that the following schemes he undertaken and 
that an A. I. W. C h Voluntary Croj^a be formed imlci>ciul(>ntly of other organi- 
Bationfl. Scheme of work—(a) allaying jiaiiic among the masses : (li) assisting in 
the evacuation of women and children from the tlirculoncd areas ; (c) arranging 
for first-aid and emergency inirsing courses ; (<!) facilitating the distribution of food 
and other necesaiticB in the ailcctcd areas ; (c) lielping in protective measurcB and 
after-air attacks ; and if) tackling internul disruption.” 

Another resolution urging tliat, in view of the almormal rifle in ]uice of 
eBsential commodities and its consequent repnreussion, llic (lovornmnits, both 
Central and Provincial, Bhould enforce the control of ])iices without delay, was also 
passed. The Conference then adjourned. 

RoBolulions—Third Day— Cocanada—IIlei. December 1941 
Resolution on Civu. iAr.ERTiics 

The Conference passed a resolution on civil liberties stating “that in these 
times when encroachment on national Irecdom tlircatcns to destory those inherent 
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individual which aro bo pmdoiiH a hcrituuie of civilisation this Conference 

associatCH itself with sucli orc,afiiH:itions all over the world as aro striving to 
preserve} the fmnlainental riiilitH (»f sill hinnaji heings, which, among others, are the 
riiihts of association, secniity of i)n)pcrlY, liherly of speech, freedom of the ])reB8, 
religions worship, street processions ainl denioiistrations, and rights of ])erBonal 
s<*cii!it3.” 'I'jie Conference reconlod its omphalic protest against attempts to eiirtail 
unnecessarily the eivil liberties ol Indian people and demanded immediate restora¬ 
tion of all such lihorties. 

Ilesolntions congratni iting the ■Mysore (Jovernnn'nt in appointing a woman 
doctor a Chief Medical (.)lli>-er of all wamnm’s hospitals in the v^lato and felicitating 
the S. N. 1). 'r. liulian Women's University on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, were also passed, ’rhe conference then terminated. 


The Rau Committee Report 
on Hindu Women’s Rights 

'In this connection wn roprodneo below the report of f^ir 7?. /Y. Iiuii's Hindii 
T/aw Commitie,e winch was [tuhlislicd from Nhov Ht'lhi on the 2(ith. July 1941. 'j'he 
report opcjied that the only stiiisfact.ory way oi r«nn)\inii defects in the law relating 
to Hindn wotnen’s riidits to tnoperty is to avoid piecemeal legislation and to take 
up as early as possible the coditi -aiion of Hindu law, beginning with the law 
of sne.cossion. 

The Kan Cominitice was af»poinUsl in January this year to examine the Hindu 
Women’s Uiglits to Jh’opcity Act of iJm (us amended by Act XI of lOiiy) with 
partii'idar refcri'iice to live in'ivate Kills : to suggest such amendments to the Act 
as would, lirstly, resolve the doubts i*-jt as to Mu; eonstrnction of the Act : secondly, 
to clarity the nature ol the riglit eonfeircd by the Act upon the widow ; and, 
Ihiiaily, to remoi'e any injustice tliat may have been done by tlic Act to the 
danghter ; and to examine and ailvise on Mr. K. Santanam’s Hindu Ijuvv of 
Inheritance (Amendimmt) Kill and Ur. (}. V. Heshmukh’s JTindu Women’s Jiiglits 
to ^'c.pa^ilte Kesidence and Maiutenance Kill. 

The Commitieo base tluur recommendations on opinions received in answer to 
a cpicstionnaire sent, in three parts, to High (tjurt Judges, distinguished lawyers 
ainl cili’/ens, members of tlu! (Vntral fiegishiture, High Court Kar Libraries, heads 
of ri;ligions institutions, Women’s Associations, social relorm assoidations and 
Kandit’s Associations, among others. 

'Hic Keport Bets out the ilid'octs in the Acts of 1037 and 1938 which the Com¬ 
mittee themselves dtitecled or which were brought to their notice. “Defects of 
this kiiul,” the Committee slate, “are inevitable in iiieecmeal legislation effecting 
fundamental cliangc'S in lliiulu Law'. The only safe eonrse is not to make any 
fundamental changes by hriet', isolated acts ; if fundamental changes have to ho 
made, it is wisest to survey tlie w'hole hold and enact a code, if not of the whole 
of Hiiuln Law, at least of those branches of it which aro iiccessarily affected by 
the contemidatod legislation.” 

‘•\\'e do not suggest,” the Committee continue, “that all parts of the law 
Hhonlil he taken in hand at once. The most urgent part, namely, the law of 
succession (including of course, women’s rights in that connection) may be taken 
lip first ; Mien the law of marriage ; and so on. After the law relating to each 
l)art has thus been rcdiuTd to statutory form, the various Acts may be consoli¬ 
dated into a single code. We suggest this as a reasonable compromise between 
piecemeal legislation and wliolosalc codilieation.” 

The Committee next discuss what should ho done with the Acts now in 
force until a comprehensive law of sneecasion ean he prepared. Suggestions in 
tlio answers to the (piestionnaire, that the Aihs should he repealed, aro dismissed 
as “nnUiinkahle primarily on the ground that these Acta have established an 
im])orlant iniuciple laid down 0,r)00 years ago, hut also because they have 
eonferred rights, on the faith of which important transactions have already been 
entered into. 

On the cpiostion of amending the two Acts, the Committee express their doubts 
as to the urgency or wisdom of amending legislation in the present circumstances. 

“Wo feel that this is not the time for controversial legislation,” the Committee 
state, ^Tf there are obscurities and anomalies in the Acts, let the courts remove 
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them as and wl>cn occasion arises, so that the shock of cacli decision has time to 
die down before the next one comes. 

“We do not think that it would be wise or worth while for Government to 
sponsor legislation likely to arouse bitter controversy—especially at the i)rcsent 
time—merely for the sake of removin*:; the defects in an isolated Act or two. Tlic 
better plan would be to leave the Acts to their operation for the present and to 
replace them as early as possible by a comprehensive law on the subject of 
succession enacted at leisure and embodying solutions on which there is a 
substantial measure of agreement.” 

The Committee pro<*eed to discuss the need for amending the Acts of 1037 and 
1038 to remove any injustice that may liavc been done by these Acts to the 
(laughter. Taking the case of Hengal, the Committee analyse the gains and losses 
resulting from the working of the Acts, and arrive at the conclusion that ‘‘the 
injustice done to the daughter and other lieirs by promoting the widowed 
daughter-in-law over their heads is not (^f so cl(\ar or pressing a character as to 
nc(Ml immediate relief and that it may well await the general review of the law 
of succession whicdi w’c have luoposed.’’ 

'i'hc C'onimittce add, however, that the large majority of Iheir correspondents 
have adv(X*.atcd tlic immediate admission of Ihc daughter to an ccpial share with 
the daughter-in-law where thc^so alone are the surviving heirs. In deference to 
th(\se views, and in compliance with the terms of references, tlie Committee have, 
therefore, included a j^rovision for this ]>urpose in their draft of the clarifying Ilill. 

After examining Hills i>r()moted by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Dr. Deshmukh 
and others, the Committee exiu'ess the opinion that these may well await the 

eod i lication s uggos ted. 

Discussing what should be done with the Acts of 10‘>7 and 1938 ponding 
eodilication, the (Uunmittec express the view that, as there is no rpiestion of 

rei»eal, they must either be amended or left nmnnended, 

'They hold that amendment is inadvisable at present but, in ease it is 
considered that Ihc 7\<’tH ought imt to l)e left nnnmemhal, even for the time l)eing, 
they have drawn uj) the rough draft of an amending Hill (given as an appendix 
to the Ret)ort). 

Whether the Acts are amended or left unamended, the Committee state, it is 
necessary to ])f*.rsuado the Governors’ Hrovinc-es to enact parallel legislation for 
agricultural land, with retrospective ellect, in order to give widows the full 
measure of the henofit which the framers of the Acts contomi^lated, to avoid 

a multiplicity of rules of Buc(;ession, aud to protect transactions already entered 
into on the faith of the Acts. 

'J’ho rougli draft of a Bill for Governors' Brovinccs is given as an ai)pcndix 
to the Report. 

In conclusion, the (kmimitlco state: “The recommendation which we should 
like to stress most strongly is that relating the ]>reparatic)n, in gradual stages, 

of a complete code of Hindu law.The aim should be, as far as ])OHBible, to 

arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid anything likely to arouse acrimonious, 
controversy. This need not mtian any real slowing down of the pace of reform, 
for true reform proceeds by persuasion rather than coercion. Our own experience 
lends us to believe that a substantial measure of agrceftieut will be possible, 
I)rovided reformer and conservative resolve to a]>peal to the best in each other,” 

Appended to the Rei)ort is the full text of the decision of the Federal Court 
on questions reftn-red to it at the instance of the Committee, establishing that the 
Act of 1937 and the Amending Act of 1938 arc efibetivo only in respect of proi)erty 
Other than Agricultural lauds in Governors’ Brovinccs. 




The All India Medical Conference 

Eighteenth Session—Hyderabad—26th. December 11)41 
The PllESlDENTlAE Adduess 


PrcKulinfj; over the Ei{j;hLecnth ScHRion of the All-rndhi IModical Confi'roiicp hold 
at Hyderabad on the 2()th. December 1941, Dr. K, S. Raij revit-wed the oondiLion 
of the medioal prolesBion in India and explained the wayR in whioli tlio position 
could be iinproveti. 

Dr. R(iy referred to ihc lack of sufiicient interoBt on the i-^art of the anlho- 
ritioB in inattcrH ' onoerninj^ public health and medical aid. The oxpcMiilii inc on 
medical aid and iml)lic health work in PritiRh India diil not oxc(^od '5^ per ciiifc 
of tlie total revenue, while the corrcHpondiu};- ])roi>ortiun in (Ircat IJrilain 
AvaB over ‘Jd per cent. I’he Public; Health and j\ledi.*al Do]^artmen(s of tlie 
Revcral Provinces had not to their credit any comprehensive; plannini; or ouf^ani- 
zation for provision of medical relief in the interior of the ctjuntry Avherc the 
hoik of onr ])eopIe lived. A broader and more realistic view of thin<;s was 
needed. Disinclination to utilise the rcsonrccH, which existed in the host of 
private pra(‘titioners, was another rcp:rettablo feature of the oflicial miml, Tliis 
watcr-ti{i;ht barrier and want of eo*oi>cration hetw'cen the otlicial and non-otlicial 
medical men lo.ul to he removed. 

The only way of providinj^ medical aid to the villaccr, the do(;i.or said, was 
for the Stale to make out a comprehensive ])Ian of the country, hnd out how 
tile pcoidc were distributed in it, w'bat were the diseases which were endemic in 
difrerent areas, what were the methods of preventinfj; them and of j^ivinc; 
medical aid in case of illness, and then utilise the inimensc rosonreos in the shai)o 
of medical iirae.titioners, who could be induced with State aid to set np in the 
different areas and whose serviecs would bo available to the furthermost limit 
of this vast country prepariip*; schemes for prevention and e,nre of dise.'ises. 

Dr. K. S, R<iy then referred to the question of reforming; and impro\in^ the 
standard of medical education so as to adapt it to the needs of tho country and 
he ])leadcd that a new attitude must be develoiicd in the medical student so as 
to get 1dm to be interested in health, not chietly in disease. The Indian IMediiad 
Council, tho speaker added, had adopted a resolntion that there sliould he one 
uniform minimmn standard of medical edn<;ation for the whole country and unless 
a inactitioncr had reached that standard, lic wouhl not he admitted to tho Central 
Kegister whii-h the Indian Medi<’al Council desired to maintain. Tt.s oOvious inten¬ 
tion was that medical schools which failed to come up to the standard should cease 
to exist. The question was liow far the several J*roviMceH would agree to take 
this course. Madras and the U. P. had adopted it but other Provinces had not 

Iteferriiig to the question of recruitment to the Kmergency Commissions in 
the I. M. S., the speaker said that the Working Omnmitteo and the Central (..’onneil 
of the Indian Medical Association were of tho opinion that a niere appeal to the 
]>atrioti(; sentiments of medical men in India would he inctlcclivc to seenro 
adiquate response from the medical profession unless fundamental changes were made 
in the Indian IMe.dical Service and unless the term and conditions of lOmeigcncy 
Service then offered, w^erc materially altered, lire lejcction by tho aiitlioiities of 
the I. M. A. for complete abolition of the Civil side of the I. M. S. after tho 
cessation of the war, on the ground that it impinged on conslitnUonal issues, was 

extremely regrettable, lie said. r .li r • j 

Dr 2i<iy also adverted to the present scarcity of tho foreign drugs, owing 
to the prolongation of the war, and suggested that a permanent comnuttee of 
industrialists, economists and experts should be immediately set up to explore tho 
avenues of drug manufacture in India. Ihe CTOVcrnmcnt had constituted a Board 
for this purpose. India was now said to be almost self-sulhcient in her medical 
needs, qhe Covernment should see that when the war ceased adequate nieasures 
were taken to save these new industries in the face of post-war com])c.titioii. In 
this eoniieetion, the speaker stressed the need for an Indian pharmacopoeia which 
should include not only drugs of Western systems but also those of Ayurvedic and 
Unaiii preparations whoso therapeutic and pharmacological values had been proved, 

36 
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Dr.' prooocdii)^, referred to the paucity of workers in (he field of medical 

research in India. The Government had an or};anisation called the Indian Research 
Fund Association, but the Icnns under which its tyrants were made led to so 
much official control that the worker was seldom a free np,cnt. If red-tapisra 
continued to hamf)cr the activities of the Ucsearch Fund Association, they should 
appeal to our ])hilanlhro|)ic rich to do their duty to the country by cncouraj;inp; 
research by iheir i)rivate charities. The si)eakcr also pleaded for more facilities 
for p08t-{j:raduate and special courses by the universities bo that students mi^ht 
after piraduation make advanced studies in the subjects of their choice. He further 
urged the Universities to institute a separate course in nursing and grant diplomas 
or degrees in it. 'J'hey might also establish separate institutions with attached 
hospitals for the training of nurses. 

Adverting, in <*onclusion, to the need to put down quackery, Dr. Ray said 
that while si)rcad of education would do a lot to convince the people of tlie evils 
of (tuackery, what was nrgendy needed now was (he introduction of health insu- 
ran(;e or a sysrem of lo<‘al subsidy which would more and more lure the qualified 
people to the villages and enable them to liquidate quackery. 

Rcsolntfons—Second Day—Hyderabad—December lOtl 
AiiOLiTioN OF Racial Distinction 

The Conhn'ence passed a minihcr of resolutions urging the authorities to deal 
with the problems of nutrition, self-sufficiency in drugs, prei'aiedness of the country 
to meet air raids and other matters connected with the medical profession in India. 

A resolution nioyod by Dr. Jinaj Mehta of Romhay staled that, until the 
civil side of the J. M. was (Mitiixdy done away with and the racial distinctions 
iietwecn Indian and Rritish members thereof as embodied in the Government of 
India resolution of Mandi ]9d7 and the distinclions which existed at present be¬ 
tween the different groiqis that constituted the I. M. D. wore removed and untill 
the licenciiitcs were also granted commissions in the 1. M. S., the Guverumeut 
would llud it extremely dillicult U) ])orsuadc the mcm])ers of the inde)>eudent medi¬ 
cal profession to volunteer to any appreciable extent to join the Arniy Medical 
Service. 'J'he resolution also exprcssca the opinion that the l.M.S. and J.M.D, as at 
present constituted had failed to supply the needs of the Indian Army during the 
war and that the civil side of the l.M.S. had totally tailed in its “alleged object of 
being a war reserve*’. 

Dr. Jirraj Mehta was of the view that the civil side' of the I. M. S. and 
I. M. J). services should be abolished as early ns ])<^sHiblo and that the racial dis¬ 
crimination between the Indian and British members of the 1. ]\I. S. should lie 
done away with. Here Dr. Mehta referred to the. ineniciency of that service ami 
])Ointcd out how utterly it had failed in its duty of making tlu^ necessary provision 
for the supply of solid blood idasma or blood serum so wry essential for the treat¬ 
ment of jiersous, both military ami eivil, suffering from shock as a result of 
bomhing. Without such ]»rom|»t supply the death rah^ amongst (Jic casualties as 
a result of air raids woiihl mount iij) trememloiisly. Dr. Mehta further said that 
even the api)aratu8 necessary for preparing solid blood i^asma avub not available 
ill the country though the war was raging for o\or mouths. From what he 
know as to what was hap]ieiiing in this eoiiuection he said that the High (’ommaml 
of that service was until very recently merelv tinkering with the problem. ICvidcnt- 
ly, the greater its inctficiency, the more that service, was keen on ]neserviug its 
vested interests by continuing its civil side and until it was rooted out completely, 
Dr. Mehta concluded, the medical interests of the country w'ould suffer. 

Demand for a Nutrition Commission 

The Conference drew the attention of the fJovernmont and the public, to the 
steailily deteriorating idiysique of the nation eansed, amongst other things, by mal¬ 
nutrition arid adulteration of food, and demanded a Nutrition (lonimission to study 
the subject in all its bearings and made certain recommendations in this connection. 

The Conference endorsed the views expressed by some members of the 
medical profession regarding the diet of “C” class prisoners generally and particularly 
in Central rrovinces jails and urged the Goverumeut to investigate into the matter 
and provide milk for ‘O’ class prisoners. 

The Conference by a resolution moved by Dr. Ji, A. A??iosur of Karachi 
deplored the complete lack of preparedness of the country to meet air attacks so 
far as the medical side was concerned, and viewed with apprehension the effects 
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that rapid cvaciKation without properly planned sanitary and medical arrangements 
would cause and (lalled u})Ou all local bodies to take measures, in consultation with 
the members of the medical profession to meet the threat and meet the probable 
outbreak of epidemic diseases, 'rhe resolution also iir^^ed all medical organisations 
in the country to co-operate with the local bodies in tliis (tonnection. 

The Conference urged the Central and rrovincial (lovernii ents to give cfTect 
to a comprehensive scheme for making India self-sullicient in drugs and help the 
industry by providing during the war facilities for getting raw chemical materials 
and machinery not available in India, by issue of priority certificates after the 
war and by ]u*oviding turifl* protection and buying for Government Medical Stores 
drugs of standard qualities from tlic indigenous manufacturing firms only. The 
Conference also urged the Government to adoi)t the recommendations of the Drugs 
Enquiry Committee of the Government of India (19:19-30). 

Protest Against Recalling of RicriREi) Officers 
The Conference ])rotcstcd against the practice resorted to by the Central and 
Provincial Governments of recalling to the higher posts in the Civil Medical 
Department retired men, as this blocked the promotion of iunior men to those 
higher posts to which they may have risen, if such retired men had not been 
re-appointed during the )»criod of the war. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session- Calcutta—1.5th. December 1941 
The ViCKiiov’ri Address 


The Animal Goiioral Mc(‘ting of the Associated (^haTubors of Commerce was 
held in Calcutta on the 1.5th. December 1041. The following is the text of the 
Viceroy's speech on the occasion 

“I thank you most warmly for tlic welcome you have given mo here to-day, 
and I need not H^iy how great a plc.TSiiTc it is to mo to meet you again, or how 
greatly I esteem the privilege that yon liave extended to me of addressing you. 
This is the sixth occasion on which I have h.ad that juivilege. You know how much 
importance I attach to tli(‘ o,»i>ortunity it ghes mo of Hi)eaking at large on matters 
of great moment not only to the commcn ial community, which you, gentlemen, 
represent, l)ut to an audiences wider far. 

“Before I proeeeil with my remarks, I hoj^e you will allow me to say how 
glad I was to hear tlie tribute which you, ISir, have paid to ilis Execlleuey Sir 
John Herbert. Few ])eoj>le <‘nn know’ better than J do tlic zeal and tlic enthusiasm 
which he has displayed in his most Jieavy and responsible eh.'irgo, and the ]>ains 
at which lie has been not only to acquaint himself with the proldems of tliat charge 
on paper but to maintiiin contact with every corner of the Presidency, and, through 
his own example, and Jiis own keen interest, to encourage, every endeavour tliat 
has been made in siqiport of tlic w’ur ellort of Bengal. 

“In your spccdi to-day, i*^ir, you touched on a number of points of great 
importance, and I will do my best in what 1 Inave to say to comment on them. 
I should like also, with your ]!ermission, to say a brief woid towards the end of 
my speech on tlie Indian political situation, and on the develoiunents that have 
taken place in it during the last twelve months. But to-(l.ay, wherever we may bo, 
the matter of first importance, the one thing lliat dominates our thoughts, the 
one thing that demands every ounce of energy that we e.ari siicnd, is the successful 
prosecution of the war and its successful outcome. And it is, therefore, of the war 
and of its fortunes over tlic last twelve months, and of India’s contribution to 
it, and the help that India lias given and is giving, tliat I would like in the first 
place to Biieak. 

War Developments 

“To-day the minds of all of us are full of the wanton and unprovoked 
aggression of the Japanese against the British Empire and against the United 
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Statcs of America. Like master, like man, says the old proverb. The Jajoiiese have, 
if possible, ini])roved on the example sot them by the Nazis—of deceit, of 
cold-blooded disre;i;ard of the most solemn oblij^ations and, I trust also, on a loiijz; 
view, jjf Bhort-siiditedness. 'J'liere is little I need say to yon to-day in a case so clear, 
at a 'innctiiie so critical. A more infamous betrayal of those ])rinciplcs which 
Japan has in the imt claimed to venerate and to iiphold would be dillicult to 
])arallcl. The warning’ is clear to all of us, as it is clear to the small nations. This 
new and heavy addition to our responsibilities is one that we must bend every 
ner\e to deal with and to master. And in liandling that t^isk we shall have with 
us, I am ceitain, as fully as in the earlier jdiascs of the war, the goodwill, the 
heart-fc1t sym])athy and the support of India as a whole. 

“Wdien 1 addressed you last year the Emi)ire was but recovcrijig from the 
blow iniliclcd on it by the defeat of our French allies, and the eolla])se of France. 
AVe were through the woist. We had stood up to the lieaviest battering that any 
nation could have had to face. We had survived with success many months of 
aciit(! I'eril and immense strain ; and we were in a position to look forward with 
COniideuce to LMl. 

“11)11 has not belied the hopes that we entertained a year ago. It docs not 
see the end of the war. There are before us many critical months, months in 
whicli we shall pass through grave anxiety, in whiclCwe shall suller heavy losses, 
in which we shall have to bear the strain of critical situations, before the desire(l 
niit omc is achieved. Hut we arc a year further on the way. The year whicli has 
pist ])assed has been marked by many events of the utmost significam-e.. The 
('nemy’s endeavours to strangle ns by sea have failed. The Hattie of the Atlanti(t 
still poos oil, and will go on. But the tlireat it constitutes, and tlie burden it 
represents arc less great by far than those a year ago. 

Valour of Indian’ Troops 

Hy land, we have Ihpiidated the Italian empire in Africa. In that great task, 
witli wliicli the mime of our present Commander-in-CJiief, Ilis J'lxcelleucy (leneral 
Sir Archibalvl Wavell, will for ever imitcrishably be associated, the i>art i*iaycd by 
India and Indian troops was of the first Bignilieancc and of the higliest value. J 
have tlu! (’orumaiider-iii-C'hicf’B personal authority for tlie outstamling rpiality of 
tiioir ell’ort and of the contribution that they linve made. India’s troojis, lighting 
in .Norlli Airicn as I speak to von, are maintaining the highest traditions set liy the 
Indian Aimy in tlie jaist, and by their comrailes in the earlier ]>liases of this war. 
In liiui, in Fersia,' in both ol whi'di countries Axis endeavours to turn to their 
advaiitai-’O, by j'ifth Column metliods and insidious i>r(>jiagaiida, the weakness of 
individuals liave lieen foiled. Indian troops luive j layed their )>art. There js, I 
think, some risk Hint lecent events in the Far East may di\ert attention from the 
great and glorious \ictory wlii'h (Icneral Anc.hinleck and the troOj^is under liis 
command, splendidly supported by the Loyal Navy and the Air luirccs of the 
Em]>irc have won against very important (Icrman and Italian forcijs, in North 
Africa. In the long ami gruelling battle between forces very evenly matched, 
Indian troops arc j'laying a highly distinguished part. The strategic importance 
of this battle will, I am con\iiiced, prove to be very great and it is most heartening 
tio notice that nixm the first oi'casion that we have met-the (Jermans on terms of 
ecpiality in iinmbcTs and armament, onr men have ]>roved their superiority. 

“From the Ihilte^l iStates of America, to whicli onr sympathy goes out with 
siicli sincerity and depth in the shocking aggression of which they have been the 
victims, tiie Ihupiri' has had, and continues to Jiavc, help of inestimable v.'dne. T^et 
me say in that connection how great a h.appiness it has been to mo to sec during 
my oVn toiin of oilicc, and at a juncture so critical as the in-esciit, the bonds 
between the United h^tates of America and India more closely kidt by the 
appointment as United r‘lat(‘S ConimiBsioncr to India of Mr. Tliomas Murray 
Wilson, so well known to many of ns here ; and by the ajip.ointment of Sir Girja 
Niankar Hiiij’ai as Agent-tfeneraJ of India in America. 

“When last 1 adilrcssed yon, few of us anticipated that still more blatant 
exhibition of cynicism was to be given by a breach of relations between Germany 
and Hnssin, and by the wholly uiii>rovoked, and wholly unjustified, onslaught made 
without a moment’s notice, or a word of warning, by the Nazis on a nation to 
which they Avere l)oniid by every form of engagement, iliissia luis had to meet and 
to carry tlic shock of a devastating and an un]>iovoked attack. lint her responso has 
been magniheent ; and I kiioiv, gentlemen, tlial 1 S]jeak for you all to-day when I 
say that Ihc dee]) and sincere good wishes of everyone of us go out to Kussia and 
to her iK’ople in the battle they arc waging ; and that there is no one of us who 
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does not feel admiration, real and profound, for the supreme example which she 
and her peopic h.'ive j;iven to the word of courajre, rcRoliition and tenacity. 

“We have been at war for two years and a r|iiarter. We have suhered heavy 
losses, gTave set-backs. But have much to sliow in the result ; and it is my 
sincere belief that, with the lessons of tlie ])ast behind us, w( can face the very 
testinj^ times that lie ahead with confidence, and well-founded conndcnce, that we 
shall face them with no less resolution and no less coiirap;e, whatever may lie in 

store for us, than tlic Empire, and tlian India, have shown siin^e the day that the 

war began. 

War Effort 

‘‘India’s contribution to the war and to its successful outcome was great indeed 
even a year ago. In the twelve months that have passed since we met, its growth 
has been immense. His Majesty’s CJovcrnment have shown themselves most 
anxious to take advantage of the men, the munitions, the suuplies of various kinds 
wliicli India is so well qualified to give, and which India has always been so 
anxious to give. The number of our fighting men who are defending India 
overseas is three times what it was a year ago, and ten times wdnit it was two years 
ago. The organisation of our siijqdy system has been, I will not say, ]^erfected, nor 

there is ahvays room for improvement in any system, but it has been brought to a 

l)itch of i)crformance which commands admiration, and the results of wiiicli arc 
s'.riking in the highest degree. Let me ])ay due acknowledgment to the part which 
your hel]> and vour constructive criticism have jdayed in that achievement. 

“In every “form of war-like disjday we are jdaying our part indeed more than 
our ])urt. In every form of fimuicial contribution for weapons, for equipment, for 
amenities for the fighting forc^es, for the relief of distress arising from the war, 
India—the States and British India alike—remains most generous and oi)en hearted. 
Ami the spifit of this country, since it first recognised what was involved in the 
struggle in which we arc engaged, has remained, and remains, calm, firm, 
convinced of the necessity of victory, ready to do and to give all in its pow'cr to 
bring victory about. But there is always ways in which, as a country and as 
individuals, we can make a still greater contribution. I am ready to ask for the 
impossible, and I know that if I do T shall get a niady response, not only from 
you gentlemen, and the great commercial community which you represent, but 
from all classes and from every i>art of India. 

“Let me turn now to some of the important matters on which you have 
touched in the course of your remarks. They are wilhout exc(‘i>tion directly 
connected Avith the war, for we hswvc reached a stage now at which there is no 
activity in this country, no activity indeed any where in tiie Empire, that docs 
not directly or indirectly afiect, or arise out of the luosccution of the struggle 
in which we arc engaged. 

Oroanisasion of SrprLY 

"I would like in the first place to say a word about supply. You can imagine 
how deep a satisfaction it lias been to me to hear, Hir, the enconraging and 

the fiiendly words which you were good enough to use to-day of the work 
of m\ Supply Department. 1 can bear ])crsonal witness to the intensity of the 

efforts made by the ofiicers of that Dtpnrtmcnt since the beginning of the 
war and to the anxiety both of Bir Zafinllah Khan and of his distinguished 
successor, Hir llumi Mody, to see that the very best results ])OBsible are achieved, 
whatever’the ditlicultifs that may confront us. *^ 11.0 ] rogiess made has been due 
in part to plnns laid well over a year ago by llu^sc who fouiukd the Department 
and who saw it through its early troubles. But the two great factors in our 

progress have been the establishment of the foiwnid luogrammc and the creation 
of the Eastern Cironp Supply Uonneil. 

“Ihe forward piogrammc has made it possible to enter into contracts for six 
months at a time, and to get industry into eontiniious production. The Eastern 
Group Supply Council lias beyond any question most markedly stimulated the 
war effort on the supply side in India and in the Dominions and other countries 
represented in the Eastern Group. The Eastern ({roii]> Conference gave the 
representatives of the various Governments concerned a clear idea of the industrial 
potential of their mighbours ; and 1 would like to take the opiiorlunity to add 

that India has luul a very full share of the orders that have so far been placed 
through the Couiieil. The opening of a great new theatre of war in the Far East 
will provide a sharp test of the elasticity and soiindness of our provision and 
supply organisations. 1 have every coutideiice that these will emerge with credit. 
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*'1 think that yon will wIhIi me lo j>,ive yon, ns briefly as I can, a few 

outstanding]; facts which speak for themselves. The production of steel is heinp; 

ra])idiy stepj'eil up i)y the eflbrts, to which I should like to ]>uy a warm tribute, 

of the Tata Iron and Steel {\)nipany and the Steel Corporation of llen‘]:al. Before 
the middle of 1912, jiroduclion should touch a rate of 1.2.") million tons ])er annum ; 
and that is not a linal tVure, for a substantial increase u])on it may 1)0 looked 
for. I would like to say a word of praise and of thanks in this connection for tl\c 
eflbrts of the 'lata Iron and Steel Company (whose works 1 Jjave just had thb 
pleasure of visitiue; ajz;aiu) iu ]>roducin^ sjiecial Btcels, notably armour ])late and 
bullet-proof wehlin^ electrodes. 

IhlODTTCTION OF AUM AMENTS 

“All the Ministry of Su])ply Mission iirojccls a])proved by His Majesty’s 
Oovernment arc now well launched and work upon them is ])rocc('ding as fast 
as possible. Civil armanjonts production, which cneounicred initial dillicnltics of 
some substance is now Hba])in^ well, and tlie pro<luclion of emi»ty shell is satisfac¬ 
tory. 'I'liere are ditliciiUies still to 1)0 overcome in the proilnction of certain 

munitions compoiumts. Ihit the w'ork done dnrinii; the last twelve moidhs has 
not been wasted, and 1 am satisfied that we may rcaHona))ly take an cncoiira^;in^ 
view of luospects. 

“India’s shipyards are emp]oye<l to cni>acily in tlie construction of mine- 

sweci'ing trawlers and other small naval craft, as well as in rc[)air8 to ships of 
the line and merchant vessels. 

“l*rop,ress has been made, I am glad to say, in stimulating and developing 
the Indian maebine tool industry, and Bimi)le machine tools arc now being 
mainifa<-turcd in India in fairly laive quantities. Ejigincoring stores are being 
manufactured iu very Inrpe (piantiiies indeed, and, though there arc still hold-ups 
owing lo the uneven flow of mateiiul, the fabricating workshops are fully oecu})ied. 
The "demand for wooHcmi textiles still absorbs India’s capacity lo the full. 
Cotton textile demands are incicasijig very rapidly, and the great cotton textile 
iuduBlry, whose cajiacily wo would all of us at one time have thought lo be 
almost iuexhauslil)lc is now beginning to feel the strain of the demands jdaecd 

upon It both for direct war jiurpoKcs and for various j)iirpo8cs arising out or war 

conditions. The Indian silk industry will shortly assist in tlie war eflbrt by 
providing the material reciuired fur the extensive manufacliire of man-carrying 
parachutes iu Imlia. pemands for limber have risen to an unprecedented level. 
The Government clothijig factories arc now turning out over eight million garmcnis 
a montli. Leather manufactuies are Ixing organised on the same lines as 
clothing, and the value of the monthly outinit already exceculs 1 ?b. 1.25 crores. 
The output of motor vehi< les aHsembled in India has been mucJi increased, and 
so far as armoured vehicles aro concerned, India will be able lo juoducc all the 
armour plate reqniied for a Cfiisidtrable programme. India will shortly lie 
]iroduc,ing lier own refined sulphur. Ami valuable progress has beeu made iu the 
production of vital chemicals, sueh as, bichromates, and of medical stores, 
including both drugs and (qui])iuent. 

“1941 saw something like a four-fold increase (^ver the greater part of the 
BU])ply field, and the demands of 1942 may be literally gigantic. You will be 
with me in feeling that tlie main coiiHidernlion at pieseni is that India should 
prepare herself for the immense burden likely to fall u])on lier in 1942 and the 
Bubsequent years. As I speak to you to-day, we can claim already to have 
achieved great results. For those ichuUh J am profoundly grutcfnl, not only to 
my bni)ply Uepartment, but to the willing e.o-ojieratioii of industry, which has 
been so generously given, and winch is of such vital and esHentiul importance. I 
would ask that lliat co-oi)eratioM should continue to l)c given with the same 
fullness as in the past, and ii it is -and I need not say liow entirely confident 1 
am that it will be, even when under the stress of war ditlicullics may eometimes 
Becm nnsuimountable—w'c need none of ub have any doubt or fear lest India 
fihould fail to play her jiart lo the full in this vital aiea of war eflbrt. 

HkILLHD IjAUOUK 

“You referred, Bir, to the growing demands of industry and commerce on 
account of the war ])roductiou i>rogiamme, and lo the Bhortage of skilled labour 
which is making itself felt. In that connection you sounded a^iote of caution 
that production not required for the direct prosecution of the war should not 
be closed down ; and you reminded ub that, while the paramount need for 
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commerce and indufltry is to man, cqniq, and maintain tlic most etFccUve possible 
fi^htin«^ force, they must not bo entirely unmindful of th(‘ir own preservation. I 
can at once assure you that it is no ])ait of tlie polit-y of my Government to close 
down industrial i)roduclion mcuely because it is not required for the direct 
prosecution of the war. Hut incA-itably, war work is in an iucreasiu^ dep;ree 
causing demands on material and labour at the expense of the normal operations 
of certain industries. 

‘‘As regards skilled labour my Government has done, and will continue to do, 
its utmost to train such labour in increasing numbers, to give special facilities 
for such training, and to ensure that available stalled labour is used to the best 
advantage. The labour position, save in regard to certain spcidally technical labour 
connected with engineering,, is, ljai>pily easier in certain regards in India than in 
other countries. Though there has developed a shortage of highly skilled and 
skilled labour, it is doubtful whether Uu‘re is yet a shortage of semi-skilled and 
there is no lack of unskilled, q’here is. however, a shortage, and a shortage keenly 
felt, of supervisory and adniiuistralive staff. This is true in i>arUc.uhir of European 
managerial and Bn])crvis()ry staff owing to the scheme of compulsory military 
service which has been introduced, and to the eager response Hurt there has hc.eu 
to the call for nicu. I agree entirely that every action ]H)ssi))le to foresee diflic-ultics, 
and, consistently with the winning of the war, to proviile for them, and to watch 
the i>reservation, in your own words, of industry ami <‘ommcive, must be taken. 
1 feel ceitain that tlio national Bervi<*o tribunals with llieir large majority of 
lum-oHicial businessmen, will be concerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of 
industry and comnieivc and to sec that the dej)lelion of this staff is not carried 
too fur. 

I'osT-wAJi Economy 

“In your remarks, sir, you touched on the very remarkable growth of war¬ 
time imlustri(‘8 in India and on the question of their ])ost-war future, and you 
urged the need for all the help required if maiiy of those imluRtvi<'s are to survive 
economically in f)0.st-war eondilions. 'flint impoiiant (piestion lias lieen constantly 
before me and before my advisers ; and in (he bmlg(‘t session of 1010 the Govern¬ 
ment of India formally staled that they were prepared, in the ease of H]ieeific 
iudustrics started in war conditions, to give assurances that such industries, after 
peace was restored, would he given some form of ]n*ot(‘clion against eompclitiou 
from abroad, 'fbat assurnnee was inevitably confined to specific imlnstries, since in 
each case the scope of tin; industry, its needs, ami the part tliat it wdll play in the 
general economy of the country, have to ho eonsiilered. 'fberc are enscs where an 
industry does not satisfy the connitions refeired to as regards its ]>osit,iou in peace 
conditions, ami where its estahlishmeut is essential for war ])urpose9. In those 
cases the Department of Hiipidy makes the praetio<? of eneonragiiig production by 
a variety of ad hoc methods, certain of which will (irolect tlie industrialist from 
loss. In some eases the btate has itself found the necessary {‘a]>ital under appropri¬ 
ate eondilions, 

“Aiiart H*om this, Ihc question of postwar economy, with sjiecial reference to 
industrial de.vclo}uiient, is engaging the close and constant attention of my Gov¬ 
ernment. Some time hack it was announced that ]»ORt-war rceoriHirtiction 
committees would he constituted to examine various aspects of ]>ost-war eco¬ 
nomy and to deal with problems likely to arise in post-war conditions, 'fhese 
rcconstruetion committees are in the eourso of being constituted and they will 
include a strong non-oflieial element. One of them, tlic Consnllntivc Committee 
of Economists, has already started work. I sincerely trust that these CominitteeB, 
and their deliberations will contribute materially to the solution of some of the 
problems to which you have referred. 

“In the circumstances of to-day the }>rol)lem of civil defence assumes an 
importance greater than ever, 1 know what energy and zeal has been devoted in 
Calcutta to the harnlliiig of that problem, and to the development of passiNc air 
defence, an energy and zeal on which T warmly congratulate the ])rosidoney, 
and wliich will carry its own reward. 1 am glad to think that the whole of this 
very vital issue is now being handled, in consultation with the provinces, by a single 
Civil Defence Dejiartment at the headquarters of my Government, and that, in 
dealing with it, I have the assistance, in Mr. Raghavendra Rao, of an adviser who 
has himself had much practical exfieriencc at home and who has had the advantage 
also of a very close contact with the Ministry of Home Recurity. 

“You have rightly stressed the important part which transportation plays in 
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modern warfare—and, I would add, in onr whole economic life—and the importance 
of 8ccurin;j!: the best use of the available facilities. These unfortunately have never 
been fully adequate for the needs of the country, and the war is bound to involve 
an increasing slrain 0 !i them. My Oovernmeirt has been cncouraj;inK the establish¬ 
ment of boards at the leadinj^ cities to co-ordinate transport over larj^e areas, and 
i roc();;ni8c . that as the war p^oes on, it may be necessary to impose further^*ontrol 
tlian is operative at present. But compulsion always involves a certain sacrifice of 
elasticity and wc are anxious to leave as much liberty to private enterprise as is 
compatible with tho fullest war efibrt. 

riiouLEM OF Inflation 

“T listened with close attention to the observations which yon, sir, made in 
your spcGcli on the problem of inllaiion. 1 welcome the prominence you gave to 
tliis subject, and, while you will not. I know, take me as endorsinp; all tliat you 
say in this rep;:ird, T would conp;ratulato you 4 )n a lucid analysis of one of the mosi, 
bnitlinp: of ]>rcHcnt-day probhuns. I personally am satisfu'd, on the best advice 
available to me, tliat there is as yet no undue cause for alarm, and that the situation 
has so far proved reasonably amenable to control. But the bitter experience of so 
many countii(^s of ]io8t-war hhirope shows the havoc, the distn'ss, the social ijijusticre, 
whicli uncontrolled inllation is capable of causinp; ; and all who have at heart the 
interests of India and its ])eoplc must cio tlicir utmost to ])revent the vicious spiral 
from takinj.>: hold of this country. My (iovornment have been, and arc, pjivinp; the 
matter tbeir con^dant and most anxious (‘onsideration. But the ramilications of tlio 
problem are complex, possible counter-measures arc beset with administrative 
ditlicnUies, and in our cfTorts to deal with it wc need, and will, 1 assure yon, most 
p,rutefnlly welcome, all the advice and all tlic active assistanec which we can pjot 
from the eommercial and the non-oflicial world. 

“I do not propose to detain you with comments on the special fac.tors wdiich 
Ivave contributed to the substantial price advances of particular commodities, or on 
the moasur(3S which have been taken, or are in (‘ontein]>lation, by my (Jovernment to 
case the jmsition in those cases. The cnconrap,ement and stimulus of incrcase(l 
production where feasible is the most obvious, tlie most cireclive, and the most 
j;cnerally ac/*cptablc course of a-tion. But unfortunately its Beoi>c is in the present 
circumstances strictly limited, and other and more drastic action may often hocomo 
iieecHsary. Voji have emphasised its limitations. 1 need hardly say that my 
advisers arc fully conscious of the fa(;t tliat mere price fixing by itself can seldom 
]irovi(le a complete cure, while any atterniit to cheek the rise of i>rices, whether' of 
primary i>rodncts or of manufactured articles, not infruinently arouses Iioslility ami 
ojiposition on the part of the interest immediatey jitlVN'ted. And rntioninp; of 
articles of common consunqilion, which is almost inevitable corollary to control of 
prices, ]>rc8ents in a vast conutry like India p:re.ater lu'actical didlenltics than in 
countries smaller and more highly orpianised. But I can at once assure yon that 
my (iovenimcnt are quite, prepared to resort to methods of direct price conirol 
where they are satisfied that such action <*an with ndvantapjo be taken, and they will 
not hesitate, where need he, to follow up this prelimary measure with such control 
over HUi)ply as may prove to be necessary and practicable. 

“You spoke of the danp;er of inllation which may fesnll from rising waj^cR, 
and the increased purchasing power thereby created in the hands of a vast, number 
of employees. You distinguished between the case in which hi{i:her wapjos are 
passed on to the coiisumer -in I he form of a higher ]irice for the ]>rodiic.t, and the 
case in which the imu'eased w^a^c bill is met entirely out of the hij^her profits 
accruing: to the em])loycd. But you Biip;!j;c8ted that even in the latter case there 
must still be a cousiderable inflationary eflect, a pro]>osilion which J am not 
disposed to dispute. It is. 1 think, piencrally recognised that a higher standard of 
living, based upon a war-boom, has inherent elements of instability, and there is 
a limit to the exleiit to which rising wages and cainings result in a real improve¬ 
ment, owing to the development of shortages in the Biip])ly of consumable goods. 
This applies not only to luxuries, but also to certain necessaries, such for example 
as textiles. But it is, I think, possible to exaggerate the direct inllnence on the 
situation of the demands of laliour, and it is important to realise that there are 
other, and perhaps more fundamental, factors at work as well. War-time taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers of profit-inflation, but 
this remedy can at best be only })art.ial. It needs to be supplemented by the ave¬ 
nues for saving and investment provided by the Government of India's defence 
loans, and, if workers are to obtain the full benefit of their higW money wages, 
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they should save as much as possible, and by doinp; so at once safo^ijuard their 
own future position and help to prevent rises in the prices of consumers’ [^oods 
which can be of no advanti^c to them. 

“I trust that you will bear with me if T elaborate this last point a little, 
for T regard it as a matter of first importance to India’s var-liino economy. 
With rupee expenditure on military and war supply activities standing, as it 
now does, in the region of 20 crores a month, with imports both from belligerent 
and from neutral countries subject to severe restrictions, there is a (dear and 
imi)erative need for withdrawing as far ns ]>oflaible the surplus purcdiasing capacity 
so as to prever\t the inflationary rise in prices which, as you rightly j^oint out, 
everybody dreads. It is hero that my (lovernment rely on, and, I am confident, 
will receive, the utmost assistance and co-oi)eration from the non-ofllcial world. 

‘Tn all Provincial Defence lioan Oommitices there is a large non-olHcial 
element, while those in Hengal, I’ombay and Madras arc I believe entirely non- 
oflicial. I am deeply grateful to them for their admirable work. In particular T 
would like to congratulate Calcutta on the magnificent result—over 10 crores of 
rupees—of its recent National Defence and hiaviugs Week. Smdi special cflorts 
arc of the greatest value, and I cannot too w’armly commend their exam])les. 
Hut the situation demands persistent and unremitting ellbrt. Of the 2‘J crores a 
month which I have just mentioned a substantial portion must ])a&3 directly into 
th3 hands of the urban industrial workers, and through them to a vast number 
of other humlilc folk who live entirely outside the realm of income-tax, excess 
]irofits tax, and defence bonds. I would urge that all possible encouragement 
and assistance be given to them to conserve their savings by investment in defence 
savings certificates, the post ofliJ’C defence savings bank, or the savings stamp 
and savings card ; and 1 am sure that I can rely on you, gentlemen, and on all 
employers of labour, by your iiersonal inlluence to help in a matter the import¬ 
ance of which in times such as these I cannot easily exaggerate. 

Constitutional Issue 

“When wo last met 1 spoke to you of the ])roposals iu the constitutional 
field, which, with the full approval of His Majesty’s (lovernment, I made on 
August 8, IDU). I was at pains to analyse those i)roposals in detail. I tried to 
bring out their far-nwhing character, their great potentialities, their real sigiii- 

ficauce, both immediate and for the future. J rei)eated that th(^y reaffirmed, 

as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the Hritisli s 
Parliament, the attainment by India of free and e{]nal ]>artnership in the British 
Commonwealth. I emphasised the concern of His Majesty’s Covernment that 

full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in framing the fiitnr (3 
constitutional scheme, the far-reaching significance of their decision that res[)on- 
sibility for the framing of that future constitutional sidiome sliould, sul)jc(!t to 
the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imposed upon her, be primarily for Indians thsmselves. I 
referred to the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to see set up, after the 
conclusion of the war, with the least possible delay, a body representative of the 
princijial elemens in India’s national life, to devise the framework of that s(‘hcme. 

1 repeated that, pending the conclusion of the war, His Majesty’s Government 
were only too anxious to welcome and promote any sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about tlie 

form and procedure of this ])ost-war body, and about the princiidcs and basis 
of the constitution. I spoke of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to see 
that Biillicient degree of general agreement in this agreement in this country 
behind any constitutional changes which is so essential if there is to be 
harmonious working. I made an appeal to all ])arties to sink their diflerences 
iu times such as these, when the fate of everything that we all of us hold most 
dear is iu the balance, and to co-operate in the defence of those common ideals. 

“My appeal did not secure the response for which 1 had hoped. 1 determined 
however, to wait in the hope that the iiassing of time would make a diflercnco, 
for 1 wanted to give every possible chance to the major parties to come together 
on the basis of these proposals. I hoped, too, that the increasing pressure of the 
war, and its swift approach to India, would inlluence the decision. I was anxious, 
finally, as I always have been to secure, for the expansion of my Government and 
for the other arrangements whi(;h 1 had in view for associating oihnion in India 
more closely with the conduct of Jthe war, the support of the great political parties. 

“As you know, gentlemen, I was disappointed in those hopes. But though 

37 
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I WAS prcATiited from ^oinf? ahead on the lines which I ]n-opofled in AnKiist of 
1010 , 1 would repeat that the piiiarantees, the iindcrtakinrH, the pledges, the inten¬ 
tions, and the altitude of His Majesty’s CJovcrnmcnt, as exi'lained in iny statement, 
towards future constitutional development and the machinery by which it is to be 
brought about, are as valid to-day as when they were lirst spoken. But, given the 
increasing pressure of the war, I could not, in justice to India itself, longer post¬ 
pone, l)ecau8o of the absence of Bui>port from the great political parties, the creation 
of additional departments in my Council, the reorganisiition of the work of that 
body, and the taking of steps for the association of non-oirudal opinion with what 
was going on. 

Joint RESPONsrniLiTY in Exeoutivk Council 

“It was in those circumstances that, with the full a])i'Toval of His IMajcsty’s 
GovernmenI, the reorganisation announced in last July touk place. That reorga¬ 
nisation did not have any basis other than administrative convenience. But in 
making it, though 1 couhl not look for hel]> from the luditical ])artie8. 1 
was anxious that. 1 should get the best men I could, the most re]uesentativo 
men, men of real standing and importance in this country. Jn that 1 can 

claim to liavc succeeded. Though the reasons for the expansion of the Governor- 

General’s Executi-e Council in the form whiih it finally took were those 
that I have cx]ilaiucd, the process of expansion, the fact that as part of it 
there disaj^peared the European and the oi'licial majorities that had been the charac¬ 
teristic of that body for so many years, the transfer to non-official gentlemen of 
the highest standing and reputation in this eonntry of great deiwtments of State, 
with joint responsibility for all the businoss that comes before the Governor-General 
in Council, was a step tlic significance of which is far greater than I sometimes think 

is realised. Its immediate imiiortaucc is great. On a long-term view it is likely to 

prove to be even greater. 

“Let me add that during the few months that my expanded Council and I 
have been working together, I have, if 1 may say so, been most deeply irai^rcssed 
by its approach to the t^roblems of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by its strong sense of corporate unity, by the independence of view of 
its members, and by the happiness of the atmos]>hcre that has throughout chara¬ 
cterised our confidential discussions. And wc have had many luajor issues to con¬ 
sider during the time that wo have been together. 'J'he Council in its present form 
is a body of great authority and great distinction. It represents wide experience, 
political and administrative. (.)n it arc members of diflerent communitieB, from 
different parts of India, service and non-srrvicc, European and Indian. I would 
like to express to this imiHirtant audience my own judgment of its entire compe¬ 
tence in the administrative field, and my own appreciation of the value of the 
assistance which it has been able to give me on wider )>olilicfd issues. It is a strong, 
effective, and distinguished body ; and India may be well content that in the direc¬ 
tion of affairs she is so well served to-day. 

National Defenoe Councii. 

“The second limb of the new arrangements which jj’e.re announced in July 
was the establishraciit of the National Defence Council, and I would like to pay 
a tribute to the iiatriotisra and ])iiblie B}urit of those gentlemen who have accepted 

my invitation to join that body. As you know my intention was (and is) that 

IT'ime Ministers of ])rovinces shall be ex-ofiicio members. Jn these last few days 
we have welcomed to it the Maharaja of rarlakimedi, who on the happy ocensiem 
of the restoration of normal i)arliament.ary government in Urissa, wliich we all 
of us so much welcome, has become the rrime Minister of that province ; while 
with the formation of a new Ministry in Bengal, the Chief IMinistcr of Bengal 
becomes a member of the Council, 'I’lie establishment of the Council is a most 
important landmark. I think that those of you, gentlemen, present here to-day 
who arc members of it will supiiort me when 1 say that his Excellency the 
Gommander-in-Chief and his military, naval and air advisers, have been at pains 
to give the utmost information in their power, information, too, of a most secret 
character to the Defence Council ; and that it has been my anxiety in other fields 
equally to put its members iii the fullest possession possible of what we arc doing, 
of our difliculticB, and of the directions iu which we would welcome their help. 
The value of its diBcussioiis has been very great, and that not only because of 
the many constructive and helpful suggestions made by the (’ouncil. Those 

discuBsions have enabled us to make the Rulers of the Indian states, and the 
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representatives of non-ofUeial opinion thronj^ihoiit the provinces of British India, 
fully aware of the facts of the situaiion ; and they have l)roiif>;ht about a liaison 
between myself, my Government, Indian States, and the provinces of British India, 
the value of which I cannot overstate. 

“But, while the two steps which I have just menlioned are of p.reat significance 
and of great hope for the future, our main problem still remains unsolved. 

Position in Provinceh 

“While in five provinces the constitution Is functioning normally with the 
assistance of the legislature, in six others its normal operation remains suspended, 
There could be no better advertisement of the inacticability and the advantage 
of normal parliamentary government than the siu^cess with which it has been 
worked in great provinces such as Bengal and the i’lmjab, and in areas lu’csenting 
problems so diflerent as do Bengal and the Punjab, Assam and Sind. And it 
remains to mo a hitter diHapi)ointmcnt that those in other provinces who had 
asked for and had accepted tlie burden of government should have thrown it down 
so light-heartedly, at a moment of such crisis in the fortunes of the world and 
of India, and with so little eonsideratioji of what was involved. That decision 
has provoked many regrets. I am well aware, I can hut hope that we may 
yet see the day when, in the provinces which are still without a ministerial 
government, we shall sec in power Governments set on the winning of the war 
and ready to use the immense power and oi)portiiniiies at their disposal. 

‘• 7 \n(l if the luovincial position is as I have described it, there still lemains 
unbridged the gulf between the ])aiTics as regards the future Government of India. 
That that problem remains unsolved is due to no lack of goodwill, no lack of 
earnest efibrt on the part of lUs Majesty’s (Government, the Secretary of State 
and myself. We have left nothiiig undone to bring the ]>artieB together, to try 
to provide the materials for an amicable agreement between them, to try to 
smooth India’s path for the realisalion of her goal. At the critical point which 
matters have now reached in the international situation I would ask again whether 
it is not possible for the divisions that iiidiappily exist to be bridged ; and for 
India, which has made, and is making, so immense a conlribulion to the war, 
wiiich stands for so much in the history of the world, to go forward as one in 
8 up])ort oi ideals in which we know that she holievos, and for which there is such 
overwhelming and general BU))]H)rt throughout the country. And it is my earnest 
prayer that the common dclestatiou of the wickedness against which wc are 
fighting to-day may refiect itself in that agreement in the Internal political field 
which it has always been our hope and desire to see achieved. 

Fjoderal jrClIl'ME 

“Let it not be forgotten that when this war broke out, Indian Provincial 
Autonomy had begun to move, had indeed made a most important ste]) along 
the road, to that equality of Blalus with the Dominions which it has been our 
object to achieve. That the more complete fulfilment of that process by the 
establishment of Federation should not have been realised by the dale of the 
outl)reak of the war has always been a profound grief to me. Had wo been 
able, heforo the outbreak of the war, to have brought Federation into being, 
HO many of the problems tliat lonfront us now would have been solved. No 
better coustitutional basis could have been found on which to develop the efibrta 
of British India and the India {States in a parlnership which would, 1 believe, 
have been as fruitful of unity and concoul in the years to eome as of military 
advantage in the issue Unit immediately coufrouis us. Underlying the Federal 
scheme there was a majestic c()ncci)tiou—the work of the best brains of India 
and Great Britain—daboiaLed with the utmost care, (lesigiicd to bring this great 
country to a constitutiuiud I’osition e<pial in status and character to that of the 
Dominions. None of us overlooked the diHiculiics. ’Ihey have always been great. 
They have always been obvious. They should not be insurmountable. But 1 will 
not be misunderstood when 1 say that they are in no small measure domestic, 
and that a closer collaboialien between imrties, communities and interests in this 
country would go far to pave the way for the final work of the post-war period 
even if, during the war, the obstacles to handling in detail all aspects of the 
vast and complex problem of constitutional develo]»mcnt may be insuperable. 

“We stand to-day at a crucial moment in the history of mankind. Through¬ 
out the world mighty foiccB are engaged in a titanic struggle the outcome of 
which will afieet the destinies of the human race for ccniiirics. lii the Far East 
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tlio clouds that we have watched jj^atherinf^ for so loii^ have burst i» a storm 
that l)rinp;R the menace of war even more closely to this laiiu. India is no mere 
spectator of these tremendous events. They nflcet her vitally and she is playing 
an outstanding ])art in them. I^ct us, in such circumstances, forget our domestic 
dillercnces and work together as a whole for that common object, the attainment 
of which is so vitally necessary to India, and so anxiously desired by all her people”. 

Proceedings & Resoliiilons 
Depreciation on Builoin(}s 

‘ This Association again urges u]ion the Government of India the need for and 
early anuMidnient of t^ection 10 (2) (Vll) of the Indian Income-Tax Act so that 
when losses are incurred through the sale of a building or furniture or through 
these becoming ol)solctc, BU{‘h losses will be allowed as a deduction from 
income.” 

(\)MMiUl(TAL LiTKJATION IN ITJN.IAR 

“This Association begs to invite the attention of tlie Government of India to 
the present unsatisfactory j^osition in regard to commercial litigation in the 
Jhinjab.” 

Ai\n;Ni):\iKNT to >Si:c. 10 (4) of Inoomj!: Tax A( t 

“Being convinced that all taxes and royalties, howTver calculated, ]>ayable to the 
rrovincial Governments or lo(id authorities, are in fact cx]>cnde(l wholly for the 
pur|)OHe of the business,’ this Association reiterates the view that these should be 
allowed as a business ONpense and therefore again urges for the consideration of the 
(iovernment of India that Bection 10 (1) of the Imlian Income-Tax Act should be 
amended accordingly 

(\)MPULSOJlY InRURANCE OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 

“Tills Association urges on the Government of India the desirability, under 
existing conditions, of tlie formnlation for coiisiilcration of a Government sehemo 
for the compulsory insurance of immovable property, including buildings and lixed 
jdant and machinery,” 

Compensation for In.uiry by Army Drivers 

“This Association urges ujion the Government of India tlic necessity for 
introdiK'iiig ade(inate measures to enable the i>nblic to recoAer com])ensation from 
tlie military authorities when accidiuits are caused liy the m^gligent or im])roi)cr 
driving- of military drivers in the course of their duty.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

“This Association urges the Government of India to take early steiis suitaldy 
to amend the proviso to Bection 12 (d) of the Workmen’s ('ompensation Act, 
1921), to permit of the deduction of any amount paid as comiicnsation to a 
Avorkman jirior to his di'ath from the amount of com])cnsation jiayahle to 
his (lc|)cnda,nts in res])ect of his death and also to ]»rovide that any ])aymcnt of 
comijeusjition made to an injured Avorkmaii ])rior to any liual settlement may be 
taken into account and o/l'sct against the amount of corv^icnsidion jiayablc to him 
when his claim is finally settled as, under a recent High Court decision, it has 
been lield that such deductions arc not permissible under the Act as hoav w'orded.” 

TniRi) Party Insurance of Motor VeuiciJ':s 

“This Assoi'iaiion urges upon the Government of India the advisability of 
postponing until after the Avar the introduction of comjiulsory third ])arty 
insurance of motor veluclrs in India, having regard to the Avork and expense to 
the authorities, tlie general imblic and particularly the business community, which 
the bringing into force of Cliaptcr VII of the ]\Iotor Vehicles Act Avill entail.” 

CoAii Transportation 

‘“rids Association strongly supports the rci>rcscntationH of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce to the RuilAvay Board in October last, that in view of the very 
unsatisfactory suiiiilies of wagons to collieries tliroughont this year for loading 
on i>ul)Iic. account, ottect slionld be given Avithout further delay to the scheme 
])repared liy the JJaihvay Board in October 19119, for the ap]Aointment of a (’oal 
Transportation Otlicer, and the setting up of a Coal Transport Advisory Committee 
in place of the existing Coal Wagon Bupjily Commitcc. 



The Scindia Steam Navigation Company 

22nd. General Meeting—Bombay—1st. December 1941 

The CuAniMAN's Speech 


The following ie the text of the Bpcct*h deliveml by ilie C’hftirman, Mr. 
Walchand Hirachau<U at the ‘J2ik1. Ordinary (Jeneral Meeting of tlie (V)rn]>any held 
on Monday, the Ist. December, 1941, at the Registered Ollice of the Company, 
“Seindia llonse,” Ballard Kstatc, Bombay :— 

Gentlemen, 

The accounts and the Director’s Report have been in your hands now for 
some days and I have no doubt that it is your desire that they should, as usual, be 
taken as read. 

In response to the request made by some of the shareholderB last year, details 
of such accounts as Marine Tnsurnce Fund, Deiueciation Account, I’rovision for 
'taxation, etc., have been given in the Balance yiicet. 'J liey are self-exiilanatory and 
I shall not, therefore, cnlarg(5 upon them. 

The maifi features of the working of tlie (-ompariy, during the year under 
review, have already been outlined in the J>irectors’ lieport. ’J liey are the policy of 
the Government of requisitioning the ships of the Com])uny and the consequent 
inability of the Comjiany to maintain its iK)sition in the various trades which the 
Company serves, and the rising cost of operations and the partial mitigation of its 
adverse eilect, by a fair adjustment in the rates of freight. Ah tJie question 
regarding the rate of hire for the rc(luisitioned ships is not settled and as the 
Government have not yet decided as to whose liability it would be for certain 
important items of expenditure incurred in connection with the working of the 
retpiisitioncd ships, it is ditiicult to say what its drect would be on the working of 
the (’om])any. Whatever that final decision may be, it is essential that we should 
judge the present position in its correct pers|)ectivc. 

Ai.lowance for Depreciation 

I referred at length, in my speech last year, to the question of depreciation, 
and stated clearly, as to what w’as being done in this connection for British 
shipping by the Government of the United Kingdom. I also iiointcd out to you 
how' essential it was that the rate of depreciation on Indian shijis should be 
increased by the same iJcrcentagc by which it was increased in the United Kingilom, 
and informed you that we would make a representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in that connection. I am glad to tell you that the (kmlral Board have 
met us to some extent. Tliey have agreed to allow doin-ociation at C jicr cent 
during the I'criod of the war and have brought the ]>rocedtue for die calculation of 
dciu'cciation or sc(^ond-haiid sliij^s in line with that adojited in Kngland. I'his has 
necessitated the provision of a larger amount lor depreciation during the current 
year. 

There is, how’ever, one supreme consideration which should not be lost sight 
of, so far as this important matter is concerned. Jt will be agreed tliat unless a 
Company provides such an amount for deiueciation every year as will enable it to 
build up a fund which may enable the Company to replace a steamer at the end 
of the normal period of life, the amount shown in the Balaiu'c fc>hcet cannot be 
considered as a real profit of tlie working of that Company. It is needless for me 
to add that if the Depreciation Fund is not equal to the amount required for 
replacing the steamer, at the end of this normal period of life, the C’ompany will 
have to call in for fresh Capital, if it wants to remain in the trade and maintain 
the usual number of steamers, which it may then be cjiploying in that trade, 
.ludging the working of the Company from this most imj'ortaiit stand point, it will 
be realised that we have not been able to provide such an amount for depreciation 
as is absolutely essential. Shipping magnates in Ihc United Kingdom have most 
strongly emphasised the need for iiroviding depreciation on the replacement value of 
ships. This replacement value has gone uj) tremendously high and it is but the 
path of prudence and sound business that such provision should be made by every 
Company. 
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ITeavy Tax Burden on Industries 

The BcrioiiB burden, whieli the tnxalion policy of the Government has, however, 
imposed upon industries in tliis counlry, makes it almost impossible for many of 
ns to provide depreciation on the replacement value of our assesl.s. Do those who 
form the Government of the country, realise, wlicn they advise ub, that we should 
not “fritter away our rcBouiccs”, how 'severely they fetter ability and our i)Ower to 
bulid up such leBOurces ? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I can iinderfltand the neeesRity of indus¬ 
tries having to bear a reasonable burden to meet the needs of the war. But T 
cannot hel]) statinjj; that wliilc crushinp; burdens have been imposed to meet the 
requirements of the war, suilicirnt thought has not been j;iven for allowing; such 
industries as shi])])in^, to maintain and acquire such financial Btrenf>th ns is necess¬ 
ary for their healthy p;ro\Ytb and development. You all know very well that 
nearly 80 per cent of the ])roiils, which are not necessarily due to the conditions of 
the war, are taken away by the (Jovernmeiit. 'Hic basis laid down for fixing' 
these extra profits is o])cn to serious obicctions. A fair amount of return on cai>ital 
invested in the industry, ])artic.ularly in shiiqunp; indnslry, which is liable to cycli¬ 
cal i^criods of depression, should be planted before determininp; the excess 
profits vvhic.li that indiisliy niiplit be niakinp. VVe have made barely a litilc over 
4 i)er cent diirinp the standard years of dejiresHion. Will it be fair to consider 
anything more Ilian 4 per cent that wo may have made now, as extra ])rofits on 
wliich the State slmuld throw its eoveUms eyes ? It is extremely unfortunate that 
while the Government tbemsclvcs have rccopnised as legitimate the return of 8 to 
It) i)cr cent on fresh cnjiilal that may be broiipht into the industry, they aro not 
prepared to prant that ])(;rcentnpo to the industry for determining the standard 
jirolits for that industry. 'J'lie result of tlii^^ financial injustice to the established 
industiies of the country will be to compel us, accordiiip to our estimate, to hand 
over to the Government, nearly Ks. <14 lakhs by w'uy of taxation, from the balance 
that may be availaiilc, without cnablinp the Gompaii> to luovide for adequate de¬ 
preciation, which would have absorbed a further sum of Its. 25 lakhs. In other 
words, it is not the profits Uiat are taxed, because if proper depreciation was 
allowed, it would be olivious that the so-called extra t>rofit,B even in excess of 4 per 
cent would have pone down by Its. 25 lakhs, on whieli no taNalion could bo levied. 
'J'lie tioliey of the Government, as outlined above, is to determine extra profits liable 
to taxation without allowinp tlie industry to ]'rovide adequatel} for depreciation and 
without prantinp it a tail* relurii on its capital. It is a matter, therefore, of serious 
concern to every industry, particularly the industry of shippinp, as not only will 
this policy im]>air its financial strenpth, luit it will also ])ut it in the cmbarrnssinp 
position of lindinp new capital to enable it to replace its assels. Will those in seat 
of antliority at Delhi, who advise us “not to fritter aw'ay our resources”, search 
their heart and admit tlie tiullj, that it is they, and not we, who are ‘‘fritlcrinp 
away the resources” which are so essential for the existence and healthy prow'th 
of the indnstricB in this <‘ountry. Wc can honestly say, that so far as the 
Bhi|)i)inp indiisfry is concerned, not only do we not flitter away our resources 
but wc are, on the contrary, dt’piived of tlio resonrees which, lookinp to the 
])eculiar ]>osition of the siiippinp industry in the counfiy, oiipht to have been 
allowed to remain with ns. It is, tliercfure, my earnest request that you should 
consider the workinp results of the Company in the liplit of these observa¬ 
tions and 1 have no doubt you will tlicn come to the conclusioii, that the real 
profits are far less than what ai)]:car as profits, on paper. 

An Unwarranted Ciiarcje 

A question was recently put in the Central Lepislatnre inquiring whether any 
shippinp company had diverted its tonnape into more remunerative trade of coal 
and salt, in i)rcjcrcncc to the trade in an essential foodstiifr such as rice. The 
Ciovcrnment siHikcsman infoinied the Douse that ‘‘(Jovernment have no definite 
information in the matter but from availablo figures it aiq-ears that the Heindins 
eanied more eoal and salt durinp the war ])eri(Hl than before, while the British 
India carried more salt dnrinp this ])eiiod.” In reply to a further question whether 
the Government i)ro])ose to take steps to force the companicB to pivc preference to 
tlie caniape of foodstuff's, the (ioveininent stated that they did not see any necessity 
at nrcBcnt to take any Biuh etei s. Ab very wionp concliiBions have been drawn 
and unwarranted inBinualioiiB have been made in certain quarterB npaiiiBt this Com¬ 
pany, ae a rcBult of these questious and answers in the Assembly, I should like to 
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place a few factH before you, which would convince every impartial observer, that 
this Oom])any has hecai doinp; its best to meet the needs of the trade, and is 
utilisinj^ its tonnage not only for the carriaji^o of coal and salt which are also 
consiilorcd essential commodities in these days even by tlic (lovcrnment of India. 

DlSCRrMtNATION IN COASTAli TllADE 

I must draw your attention here to a diliicnlty which is pecidiar to the work¬ 
ing; of this Company only. Wiiile the Hritish shippin*: companies ^ct all the toiiii- 
ni;e that they may require lo maintain their quotas in (lie coastal traile, from the 
Ministry of fShippin^-, which is now called the Ministry of War 'rran8])ort, this 
Comiiany has not been fortnnatcr in p:etlinf^ a single sliip cilher from the Govern* 
of India or from tlic Ministry of War Transport, to maintain its jiosition in that 
trade. The limited toinia^c which thus remains at the disjiosal of this Company, 
naturally restricts its aliility to serve the ditlercnt trades in the manner and to the 
extent it woidd like to serve. Hut tliis is not all. d’hcro was another serious handi¬ 
cap ])laccd in its jiath during’ the year under rqiort. lunir of its imiiorlant shijis 
were taken away from it by the Government, of India, dnrin;;- the most busy ])art 
of the season, from February to May when rice moves most briskly from Ihirma to 
India, and were lianded over to the Ilritisli Ministry of War Transport for the 
cariiapc of coal. Is it necessary for me to add how this one circumstance alone 
pmilcd the quantity of rice which the Gonipany could have otherwise carried from 
Burma to India and Ceylon ? I wish that when the Government ^ave the iiu:nre8 of 
the iindercarria.i;c of rice by tins Company, they woultl as well have ^iven all this 
important information to the House, to enuble it to nmh'rstand why this Company 
could not carry rice from Burma accordinjj; ti) its quota of that trade. 

'Hioso who accuse this (Company of liaviii^' ^iven preference to the carria';‘o of 
coal and salt at, tlie cost of tlie carriage of rice, slum Id reniomber wbat I liavo said 
above and^ also not for}i,ct, that even the British India, as observed by the Govern¬ 
ment, carried more salt than before, dnriiq;' the period in question. Moreover, 
coal and salt arc not non-e8.scntial commodities. As a matter of fai‘t, the Govern¬ 
ment themselves recently asked the companies whether any ship could he made 
available for transporting (loid from Calcutta to Bomliay niul Karachi as there was 
shorta^io of railway wa^}.;oos. Apart from the fact that the Company has very 
limited tonua};e at its disposal owini;- to tlie requisitionin.^ policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Government would not have made this iiupiiry if they had UiouL;ht 
that the Comi>auy was berthing comparatively more tonnage for the carriage 
of coal. 

Haulage of Salt 

It is also necessary to add that the Shipping companies must meet the needs 
of the salt industry. I need not', remind you that negotiations were carried on 
by the salt industry with the Railways for the carriage of salt all the way by 
lail from the centres of production to Calcutta, d’hese negotiations did not lead 
to the actual carriage of salt by rail in any appreciable quantity. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the shipping lines to carry this essential commodity and make 
suitable arrangement for the tonnage for that purpose. Those who acciiso us of 
diverting our tonnage in lucrative trades would be surprised to know that the 
excess of coal and salt carried by the Company this year over what it carried in 
the pre-war year represents only about 3 per cent of its total liftings on the coast. 

The ('Ompauy may have, under normal circumstanecs, sent its ships in 
ballast lo Burma ]>ortB for the loading of rice. We are, however, passing through 
almormal times when the Government are anxious that the utmost use should 
he made of the tonnage available. Whenever the ships, therefore, were in position 
at Calcutta or at Karachi, they were loaded with coal and salt ; and it would 
have been a criminal waste of available tonnage in these days, if ships were 
returned in ballast to other ports under circmnstances narrated above. 

Why Freight Rates Were Raised 

As regards the increase in the rates of freight on coal and suit, I must 
point out to you that these rates were, for various reasons, admittedly on an 
uneconomic level in the past. On the one hand, tlic tramp ships carried coal 
and salt on the coast at uneconomic rates. They could afford to do so, as 
such carriage assisted them to minimise the loss which they would have otherwise 
incurred by ballast runs. On the other hand, the policy of the railways has 
always been to divert such cargo as it was possible for them to do, from the sea 
to the rail route, by charging minimum rates of freight, irrespective of economic 
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oonsidcrations. It was impossible for the Conference Lines, under these conditions, 
to secure ceoiiomie rates for coal and salt, and they had, therefore, to treat 
those commodities as non-quota cargoes. It would, therefore, be quite unjust to 
compare the rate of frcijrht for the carria.i^c of rice where neither the tramps nor 
the railways could compete, with those for the carriage of coal and salt where 
they did coini)etc. To emphasise the rise of 500 per cent in the rates of these 
commodities on its pre-war level, ns against the rise of a KD per cent in rice is 
to present the picture as regards the economy in the rates of fieigbt on the 
coast, in false colours. I luqicd that the Government of India would draw the 
picture in its true colours and tell the House that rates of freight on coal and 
salt were at present regulated according to the economic rates tixed by the 
Ministry of War 'rransport for British and neutral ships. The rates of freight 
on quota cargoes have, however, for obvious reasons not been allowed to be raised 
to their ecoimmic level. This statement of mine receives further support from 
the following o))scrvatiouB made in a letter written by the Agents in India of 
a big foreign line, in August last, to the Conference Lines. They remarked : 

“Our l^rincijials l)Oth in New York ami Batavia have again drawn our attention 
to the abnormally low rates which are in force at present and in our Principals’ 
opinion the cariage of cargo at the coastal conference rates is unremuncrativc.” 

You will agree with me that the ju-oper course, under the circumstances 
narraletl by me, is not to criticise the Indian Company who made the best 
use of its tonnage in the carriage of these essential commodities, but to make 
representations, if necessary, to the interests concerned to rectify any inequalities 
that may be found in the rates of freight on these commodities. 

The 8iiri’BriLi)iNa Yard 

So far ns the Shii)hiiilding Yard is concerned, there has been some progress 
since the Directors’ Rei)ort was written. I had further talks with the authorities 
at Simla and we are negotiating for acquiring stool from the United States of 
America which will be re(piircd for our ships. We have not yet received any 
definite indications as to when we shall get it or whether we shall get it or 
not. While I am living in hope and doing my best to see that we are able 
to commence l)uil(ling shijis in our Shipyard next year, 1 cannot lielp stating 
that it is a mystery as to why when the Governments of such parts of the 
Empire as Canada and Australia have been ])ushing on with their programme 
of Shii)huilding required both for the navy of 8ii])ply and the navy of defence, 
the Government of India do not feel inclined to move with the same energy, 
]>romptitnde and determination, for making their own essential contribution in 
this rcB])ec.t, by building or allowing ships to be built in this country. 

The Government of India have, inspite of their continuous requests, as 
observed by your Directors, not taken any final doeision in ropn-d to the 
questions of liire, comi)cnsation, etc., in connection with the requisitioned ships 
and they have also done nothing, as pointed out by my colleagucB, for the 
revision of the Tripartite Agreement. I do not, therefore, wish to comment 
further on those suhjiicts. I cafiiiot, however, help observing that Indian shipping 
does not merit such unsympathetic treatment. 

Kick Extort Trade and Bukma Control Scheme 

While it is some satisfaction that Government have responded to the universal 
condemnation in this country of the Indo Burma Immigration Agreement and have 
created the hope that they would secure thorough revision of that Agreement in 
the light of public criticism, the sittialion that has been created by the rice export 
control scheme of the Burma Government, has been causing us serious anxiety. 

The carriage of rice from Burma to India and Ceylon is the most important 
activity of the Comi>any, The Indian exporting liouses have, after prolonged 
discussions with the Government of Burma and the Controller, come to the 
conclusion that it is impracticable for them to carry on their business even with a 
reasonable margin of freedom under the control. It is, therefore, n matter of 
serious concern to my colleagues and myself as to how this inability of the 
shippers to export rice from Burma in the coming year, will affect onr position in 
that trade. It is the cordial relations between these exporting houses and ourselves 
that liave enabled us to build up and retain our ]) 08 ition in this 

trade. If, however. the conditions of control were to make it impossible 
for these exporting houses to do Iheir business under such a control, 
aud if forces are organised to eliminate them from that trade in the 
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near future, it is but natural that we should bcp;in to consider seriously as to how 
all that is poinc to affect us, as a shippinp orpanisation in that trade. AVliile wo 
can have nothinp but the fullest sympathy with any ineasuros which the (Jovern- 
ment of llurma mipht take to protect the interests of the Hurinan cultivator, you 
will apree with us that we cannot afford-'to lose the sympathy and support of those 
who nave enabled us to maintain our position in this trade. 3'hc matter is, 
therefore, receivinp our serious consideration. While we. as carriers, are anxious 
to see that rice required and needed by India should be broupht to this country, 
wo are equally keen to see that we do not become, even unintentionally, the 
instruments of coercion on those, who have been Hupi)ortinp us all these years and 
who have stood by us when outside steamers attempted to take away our trade 
Irom us, to bo compelled to do their business even if they find it impracticable 
to do so and even if it involves them in serious losses. I can assure yon that your 
Directors have been watehinp the devcloi)mcnt8 that are takinp place in this 
connection with constant vipilance and they yet cherish the ho]^c that statesmansliip 
in India and in Burma will be able to evolve such a solution as will safepiiard the 
interests of all concerned. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twentyfjfth Session—Bombay—31sl. December 1941 

Presidential Address 

Presidinp over the twenty-fifth session of the Indian Economic. Conference held 
at Bombay on the Slst. December 1941, Mr. /. P. Niuogi, University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta, stressed the need for an intensive study of analytical economics 
at the post-praduate stupe in Indian Universities. lie said it was not the sturinp 
of information that was valuable in the study of economics but the traininp of 
the mind. Emidiasisinp the value of co-operation between academic economists 
and industrialists and financiers he suppested the cstablishincnt of provincial 
institutes of economic research. 

Mr. J. P. Niyopi, at the outset, paid a tribute to Mahadev Goviiul Raiiado 
whoso “publication of his ‘Essay on Indian Political Economy’ wnis indeed a 
landmark in the history of the development of Indian economic thouphr”. 

“The history of the development of Economic Studies in Indian Universities’, 
Mr. Niyopi continuinp said, ‘ is a record of a three-cornered fipht between different 
and to some extent antaponistic views. There is first of all the traditional idea of 
impartinp useful information which should form ])art of the liberal education of a 
citizen takinp an intellipeut interest in public affairs. Closely allied to this there 
is the vocational idea of piviup instruction in subjects which are likely to contribute 
to success in the careers that young students may adopt. Lurkinp surreptitiously 
behind the whole curriculum, but at the same time dominatinp it, there is present 
what I may call the prize-winiiinp idea of enablinp students to capture the rare 
prizes of enlistment in some of the All-India Public Services. I repaid the last 
tendency as one of the most injurious influences dominatinp academic minds. 
University Boards and Faculties not unnaturally show a ])artiality to cunicula 
which enable their students to capture the limited operiinps available. With that 
end in view an attempt is made to find a place in the course for a little of every¬ 
thing. We thus witness the unedifying Bjicctacle of framing our courses of study 
for other than strictly academic ends. The situation in India is thus exactly a 
reverse of that obtaining in Great Britain. There it is the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners who adjust their courses for the different examinations to keep them in line 
with changing University studies.” 

38 
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The Speaker iirf!;ed that it would be Kood for Indian Universities to include 
in their i)03t-^raduate courses of study a far Iar{j;or proportion than that existing 
to-day of subjects that required sustained intellectual odort. Ho pleaded for a 

discriminating emphasis on the need for an intensive study of analytical economics 
at the post-graduate stage. “It should bo the object of a well-planned University 
course to study the witlo sweep of generality and the stage of generalisation is 
the stage of shedding details in favour of the active application of principles, 
the details retreating into subconscious habits. To us in India the supreme need 

for a more intensive study of the analytical branch of Economics arises from the 

eminently practical reason that it will lie with the Indian economists to an inercasitjg 
extent in the future to influence the policy and the programme of their governments.” 

Statistical Data 

While thus emphasising the importance of analytical and qualitative thinking 
as an aid to practical policy, he added, “A knowledge of the first prin¬ 

ciples of quantitative research is essential to a scientific study of Economics”. 
Stating that there was a good deal of force in tlic contention “that there is a 

great paucity of statistical material in India, and that economists, politicians 
and administrators arc often handicapped in their work due to such 

]iaucity”, he said : “\Vc have as yet no definite information as to the income of 
the ryot, his family budget and cost of living, survey of cottage industries or 
medinrn-sizc industries for tlic country ns a whole, a census of ])rodnction, the 
index of cost of living for areas other than urban, and the burden of taxation 
on different income groups. (Quantitative analysis, in these various fields, must 
necessarily wait upon the gathering of ndevant data. In India one has to look 
around to be convinced that there is a large mass of accniraiilating statistical 
publications which arc in the main the by-products of different administrative 
and economic acftivitics of C^cntral and Provincial Governments and local bodies. 
A rich harvest of useful knowledge awaits the toiler who will address himself 
patiently to tlic task of analysing this material as yet unexplored.” 

Analytical and statistical studies, the sjicaker said, could only yield maximum 
rcsnlts, if contact was established between academic economists and iiidns- 
trialists, bankers and financiers having knowledge of practical affairs. Too often 
these two classes of workers move in different worlds, and there is lui absence 
of that co-oi)cration, discussion and friendly contact, whi(di is essential in the 
larger interest of the community as a whole. The establishment of the School 

of llnsiness Administration as a part of the London School of Economir-H by 

busincHsmaii who ])rovidcd the necessary financial support, and of the Oxford School 
of Hasiness Research by Lord Nuflicid were striking instances of the realisation 
of the idea of such co-operation between business and academic Economics. 

This contact was likely to prove advantageous to both ])artieH. In the 
absc .ce of such co- 0 ])cration, “harnossed to the cause of iialional welfare conflicts 
are likely to develop, ])articulaiiy when the views of the academic economists 
are against the pecuniary and business interest of U»e class of merchants and 

manufacturers who may be dominant for the time being.” Asking India to 

])rofit from the experience of the U. K. and the U. S. A.^ he earnestly appealed 
to businessmen to give a helping hand to the economist, by aflbrding “facilities 
to the teachers and scholars for the first-hand study of specific economic problems, 
supply of data not always available in oflicial publications, opportunities for 
discussion of problems of national ])olicy, particularly of measures on which 
Indian public oinnion is divided.” 

PiioviNCiAL Institutes of Economic 1?esear(;ii 

Suggesting that each of the major ])rovincc in Pritisli India should take upon 
itself the task of establishing a Proviii'dal Institute of Economic Research, he 
said : “It should be a fact finding Institute which sliould take U|) for investigation 
under expert guidance aided by a team of whole-time workers questions of national 
and provincial importance. Such an Institute should be free from official control 
and be in a position to issue reports as free from bias-political or economic—as 
are the reports of scientific bodies. The Institute should be liberally endowed 
and receive aid from public funds and be under the control of a governing body 
composed of businessmen, academic economists and important elements in the 
])ublic life of the country.” Ue visualised such a body issuing reports and 
monographs as authoritative and impersonal as were the documents issued from 
Chatham House. The various ad hoc Committees set up by the provincial 
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government for reporting upon different aspects of economic life, rural debt, 
money lending, fixing minimum prices, etc., would have found the services of 
these Provincial Institutes helpful. The task of setting up an indei)endent body 
along these lines was beset with difliculties ; but it was well worth attempting. 

“We live in an age in which the basic institutions of the cajutalistic society 
which seemed solid and enduring, are being steadily and relentlessly modified 
because of public control,” Mr. Niyogi concluded. '"A dispassionate study of the 
forces at work is the sinccrcBt form of the recognition of the important truth that 
economic events are largely influenced by arguments and intellectual ideas, 'i’he 
need for a broad vision and clear outlook was never so iniperative as at the 
present moment,” 


The Political Science Conference 

Fourth Session—Bombay—Slst. December 1941 

Presidential Address 

“There is no alternative to the federation of all nations exce])t endless 
war”, declared iJr. V. S, limit, Professor of 1‘olilical Siience, Lucknow University, 
presiding over the fourth animal Conference of the India Political {Science 
Association held at Poinhay on Iho 31st. December 1041. Dr. V. f^hiva Ram said : 

Bcienee which has harnessed nature to man’s peaceful progiess has now 
harnessed it to his destruction. War has assumed a totalitarian character. Only 
by organisation to develo]) and uidiold the law of nations can civilisation stand 
up against the ever advancing machinery of modern scientific warfare. 9'he 
sovereignly of the nation-state is no longer adequate. The alternatives are world 
empire achieved by conquest, or some form of aBsocialioti, such ns world 
federation, achieved liy consent. 

beenrity, whether economic or political, results from confidence in the 
stability and (continuity of the whole by the all or nearly of all its t)ailB. In the 
present interdependent woild security, both for individuals and nations, depends 
oil confidence in the stability and continuity of the world order as a whole. All 
the lessons of bumun experience, especially of the League of Nations, ])oint 
towards the necessity of an iutcunational organisation, which would reserve to 
itself the monopoly of the use of force, and foibid any nation the right to use 
force for its own i)urpoHC8. Ulierc is no alicinative to the federation of all nations 
except endless war. No substitute for the Fedcialion of the World can organise 
the international community on the basis of freedom and i-crmancnt i-eace. No 
nation should bo excluded liora mcmbciship in the Federation of the World, 
that is willing to supiirtss its military, naval and air foiees, retaining only a 
constabulory sufiicient to itolice its leriitoiy and to maintain order within its 
own jurisdiction, provided that the eligible voters of that nation are permitted the 
free expression of their opinions at the polls. 

AVklcomk Address 

Mr. Ji, r. Masaiii, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address to both the conferences, said : *Jn these hectic days, when the whole 
world is shaken to its foundations, our country is faca- to face with economic; and 
political problems of far greater magnitude and importance than those confronted 
before. At such a juncture tho discussions of experts of your standing will surely 
provide material ideas and concrete luoposals helpful to the statesman and the 
administrator in the adjustment of these problems. 



Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 

Govt. Coininunlque—New Delhi—21st. July 1941 

Tlic cxj)aTiBion of the Viceroy’s Executive Coiiucil and the constitution of 
a National Defence C'ouncil were announced in a communique issued from New 
Delhi on the 21st. July 1041. 

“As a resiilt of the increased pressure of work in connection with the war,” 
says the communique, ‘^it has been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of 
the (iovcrnor>()ieneral of India in order to permit the separation of the j)ortfolio8 
of Law and l^ui)ply and Commerce and Labour ; the division of the iirescnt port¬ 
folio of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health 
and Lands and Indians Overseas ; and the creation of the portfolios of Information 
and of Civil Defence. 

His Majesty the Kin^ has a]>provcd the following!: appointments to the five 
new seats on the Council : 

Member for yujiply—Sir Borviusji P. Mody, K.D.K, M.L.A. (Central). 

IMember for Information—The lit. Hon. Sir Akbar JJt/dari, i\c. 

Member for Civil Defence—Dr. K. Jiaghavcnidra Rao, 

jMember of Labour— Alalik Sir Firoz Khun Noon, k.c.i.k. 

Member for Indians Overseas—Mr. Al. S. Aney, (Central). 

l^or the vacancies which will occur when Sir AhihurniNud Zufrulla Khan 
atid Sir (jirija Suukar Jiajjxii take u^) the posts to which they have recently been 
ai»i)oinled, liis Majesty has approved the appointment of : — 

Member for haw—Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

IMembcr of Education, Health and Lands—Mr. Nalini Ranjun Sarkor, M.L.A. 

IMembers of the present Viceroy's Council, who will continue to be members 
of the new (.3ouncil are :— 

H. E. the Cornmander-in-Chief, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Sir Andrew Clow, Sir 
Jeremy iiaismaii and Sir A. llamaswami Mudaliar. 


The National Defence Council 

In t)ni‘suancG of the desire of His Majesty’s Oovernment to associate Indian 
non-oilicial oi)inion as fully as possible with the prosecution of the w'ar, api)roval, 
on the recommendation of the Viceroy, has also been given to the establishment 
of a National Defence Council, the first meeting of wliich will take place next 
month. 

'I’he Council, the strength of which will be about dO members, will include 
rei)rc8entativcs of Indian States as well as of rrovinces and of other elements in 
the nalional life of liritish India in its relation to the war efibrt. 'I'ho following 
will be the members from liritish India : 

Dr. 11. 11. Ambedkar, M.I..A. 

'riic lion. Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, m.l.a., Chief Minister of 
Assam. 

'I'he hon. Mr. A. K. Kay.liil Huq, m.l.a.. Chief Minister of llengal. 

Sir Muhammad Anmad Said Khan, Nnw'ab of Chhataii, k.c.h.l, k.o.i.k., m.b.e. 

Knmararajali Sir Mnthiah ChetLiyar of Chettinad, m.i,.a. 

The hon. Maharajadhirnja of Darbhanga. k.c’.i.k. 

jMr. Rararao Mailhavrao Deshrnukh, M.L.A. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry (iidney, m.l.a. 

Sir Oowasjee Jeliangir, Hart., k.(;.le., o.h.e., m.l.a. 

Raja Bahadur of Kallikote, m.i^.A. 

'I’he hon. Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, m.l.a. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a. 

Mr. G. B. Morton, o b.e. 

Mr. Biren Mukherjee. 

Jaeutenant Sardar Naiinihal Singh Man, m.b r.., m.l.a. 

Begum Shah Nawab, M.L.A, 

The' hon. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, K.B.E., m.l.a., 
Premier of the Punjab. 

llao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 
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Professor E. Ahmad Shah. 

The hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh Muhammad Umar Soomro, o.b.e., m.l.a., 
Chief Minister of Sind. 

Sir Jwflla Prasad Srivastava, m.l.a. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, k.c.i.e. 

Object Underlyino Expansion 

Described as “non-political and non-communal,” the expansion now announced 
will result in a council with three ollicials and ci{i;ht non-o(licials, as against 
the existing:; Council of four oflicials and three non-oHicials excluding the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

It is claimed that the announcement im])lement9 the offer of last Auj^ust 
substantially, so far as the present attitude of the major political parties permits. 
It is emphasised that there has been no change of policy since the August offer 
was made ; that the object of the present expansion is eflicient government of a 
country at war ; and that the changes made arc within the framework of the 
constitution and without prejudice to the future constitutional settlement by 
agreement among the political parties. 

By way of explanation of the policy underlying the expansion as well as the 
constitution of the National Defence Council, it is pointed out that they should 
be regarded purely as a war measure and not as intended to satisfy any political 
demand. No political demand is excluded or prejudged by what is being done. 
All the promises made in the August offer still stand. The individuals to bo 
ap]>ointed, it is pointed out, are persons whose status as representative Indians 
is beyond (picstion, etc., etc. 'I’hey will hold ollice at His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Members, existing as well as new, of the ex])anded Executive Council, it is 
officially stated, will draw Rs. 00,000 a year, instead of the present salary of 
Kb. 80,000, It is expected that they will assume charge without unnecessary delay. 
Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two new portfolios, namely, Civil Defence and Information, it is 
explained that the first has nothing to do with Military defence, but will include 
A. K. P. and the creation of services and provision of equipment necessary to deal 
with the immediate danger or the effects not only of air attack but of hostile action 
by land or naval bombardment ; maintenance of essential services under these 
different forms of hostile action ; care of the fugitive population, or those rendered 
homeless, prevention of panic, etc. It is expected that, as in England, Civil 
Defence will develop into a large and important ])ortfolio which it is impossible 
to combine with any other department. Mr. K. Raghavendra Rao, the Momlier- 
in-Charge, who is now in England, is to make a special study of the civil defence 
situation there before coming over to India. 

Under Information are included the task of mobilising the country’s war 
effort and preserving the confidence and morale of the poj)ulation. 

The coniiiosition of the expanded Executive Council is described at the best 
evidence of the anxiety of the Viceroy and of liis Majesty’s Covcrnnient to 
secure really representative non-ofiicials of the highest possible standing for 
im])ortant positions of rc8|K)nBibiIity\ 

The development of the war situation and the j^ossible api^roach of the centre 
of operations towards India, it is said, may mean that there would be even 
heavier calls on the machinery of government in the future than in the past 
and it is necessary to see that the Executive Council is not shorthnnded. It is also 
necessary to see that Mcmbcis arc not tied down by burden of departmental 
work to their headquarters. It must be possible for them to tour India. 

The expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council are 
charactcriseil as two elements of the expansion of machinery which has been 
decided upon. The Defence Council, if it is to fulfil the functions for which it is 
intended, will also claim more time of the members of the Exe<*iitive Council. 

Indian States’ Representatives in Defence Council 

Announcing the names of the Indian Htates’ representatives for the first 
meeting of the National Defence Council, a press communique issued from Simla 
on the 8rd* October says : 

“In the communique issued on 28th Soplemhcr, 11)41 regarding the dates of 
the first meeting of the National Defence Council, it was intimated that the 
Council would include represeiitativeB of Indian Stales as well as of provinces and 
Other elements in the national life of British India, 
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“Details in rep;ard to the rci)rc8cntat,iou of the States arc now available. The 
States which have, accepted the invitations addressed to the respective rulers by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this connection arc Rahawaipnr, Baroda, Bhopal, 
Bikaner, Cooch-Behar, Dholpnr, Faridkot, Ovvalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jiiiiugadli, Kapurthala, Koiah, Mysore, Nawanaj^ar, I'alanpur, Patiala, 
Rampur, Rewa, Travancorc and Udaipur. 

“Membership of the ('ouncil for any one session bcinj^ restricted, it is 
necessary, that the representation of the above States sliould bo mainly by rotation. 
The States’ representatives have accordinj^ly been (dassified in three panels 
which will attend successive sessions by turns. His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib of Nawanajiar, in his capacity as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
will, however, attend all the sessions. 

“In accordance with the above arrangements, the representatives of the Indian 
States at the first session of the Council will be, in addition to His Highness 
the Chancellor, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, ’J'heir Plighnesses the 
Maharajas of Bikaner (Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes), Cooch-Behar, 
Gwalior, Jodhpur and Patiala, His Highness the Nawab of Bampiir and Nawab 
Sir Mubammed Ahmad Wa’id Khan of Chbatari, Ihcsidentof the Executive Council 
of the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad ai»d Berar.” 

Mr. Jinuah’s Statement on the announcement 

Mr. M. A. Jumah, President of the All-India Muslim I.eague, commenting 
on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, says from Bombay dated the 

22nd. July 1941 :— 

‘‘Tlic coininunicpic announcing the decision regarding the cxpansiori of tlie 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the socalled National Defence Council is to be 
most deeply regretted. It will not secure the wholehearted, willing and genuine 
BU])port if that is what is honestly required, of Muslim India, for the sinqde reason 
that the persons cliosen and nominated by the Viceroy are nether real 
representatives of the ])cople nor will they command the conlidcnce and trust of 
the Muslims. Tlic statcsmaiislii}) of the Viceroy is leading him from one mistake 
to another, and it is most unfortunate, and it is very ])aiiifiil to note that the 
Vi(tcroy should liave cauvasHcd mem])ers of the Muslim League over the head of 
the leader atul the executive of the party, and it is still more i>ainful tliat some 
of the members of the League should have Hiutcumhed. 

When the oH’cr of the Viceroy was made lust August it was iiot acceptable 
to the All-India Muslim League on the unanswerable ground that it did not give 
the representatives of the Muslim League a real and substantial share in the 
autliority and power of the Government. How can anyone (‘onsider that the 

f resent retrograde deidsion would secure the apju'oval and c.o-())>eration of Muslim 
udia ? 1 congratulate the Viceroy ou haying created defections in the ranks of 

the Muslim League by securing the services of the Muslim Jjeaguc Premiers 
and some other members of the League who have associated themselves with this 
scheme without reference or knowledge of the loader or the executive of the 
organisation. 'I'his will not, in any way, make the Muslim League swerve from its 
declared jiclicy and these manoeuvres will not hclj) the ,l,lovcrnmcnt but on the 
contrary will create bitterness wbicli fortunately did not exist however emphatically 
we had di8appro\'cd of the i>olicy that had been pursued by the Government in this 
behalf before the present announcement. 

“The action and the conduct of tlic Muslim I^eagne Premiers and the members 
of the League wlio have associated liiemselvcs with this sclieinc without reference 
and knowledge of the executive of the League in the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the constitution of the National Defence Council, as 
announced in the communique, will have to be considered and dealt with as soon 
as possible,” 

Mr, Savarkar’s Statement on the announcement 
Mr. F. D, Savarkar, President of tlie All-India Hindu Mahasabha, issued 
the following statement from Bombay on the 22ml. July 1941 : 

JEc announcement of the cxx>an8ioii of the Excc-.iitive (’ouucil, the constitution 
of the National l^efcnce Council and tlie ]>cfeiice Advisory Committee, constitute 
together a step iii the right direction. But as usual, this step is so belated aud so 
halting that it cannot dissipate the bitterness felt by i)airiotic parties in India tiiat 
she should still continue to be satisfied with occiqiying no better status than the 
hated one of dependency. Even this war has not opened the eyes of Britain to the 
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need that. India slioiild ])c } 2 ;rantcd at least equal (•o-])artnorflhip in the Iiido-British 
Commonwealtli. Hcvondly, she is hound to wci^h like a millstone round the British 
rcndcrin.!; both o^ them liable t.o be overtaken by a still more formidable 
ixditical disaster than wliat tlic war at its present staj^c threatens to prove. 
Nevertheless, if these announcements are meant to ])ave the way for further and 
rapid constitutional proiiiress on the lines indi«*ated above, they are weleomn to that 
extent. In any case, the fullest advantau;e must be taken of this breach etlected in 
the 8tronp;hold of the central citadel of P>ritish bureaucracy. 

“Under the ])ressure of our ai'jitation, tlie (.ri)vernment pretended, because it 
suited them that no constitiitional advance was possible unless and until the 
(yOngrcss and the Miislim Lea'rue made a united demand, but this announcement 
l)roves that the Goverjiment have suddenly discovered that tlie Couf^ress and the 
Muslim Lcaji:ue do but rci)re8cnt parties and do not solely represent the Indian 
nation as a wliolc. Aj^ain, the mole hill of the w'ant of aicreement amon^ all parties 
is not as insurmountable as a mountain. If the (fovernment can ellect these 
constitutional chaui^es, wliich they claim to be far-readlinjj:: in spite of lack of 
j 2 ;cneral agreement nmou^ all ]airti(‘S and in the teeth of the non-co-operation on 
the i)art of the Oon^rcess and the Muslim League, they can then no lon{;er trot out 
that excuse for not cirectiiif^- further political reforms as demanded by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Non-Party Leaders’ (Conference. 

“So far as the i>ersonnel is concerned, I am c;lad to say that leaders like Mr. 
.TaTnna<las Mehta, Mr. Kaliker, !>r. Ua.ii;havoudra Rao, Mr. Aney, Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastava, Mr. Uamrao Dcslimukh, ^Ir. M. C. Raja and Lala Ramsarandas arc 
there, dlicy possess the confidence of Hie iiublic, in ^icneral and the Hindu 

Mahasabha in iiartimilar. 1 rivu'ct , however, licit althou(;]i the prO])Ortion of the 

Hindus on the llefence Advisory (Committee is more or less just, yet it is less 

than wliat their ])opulation dcmamls. 'Phis fact is bound to be resented to by the 

Hindu Mahasabha, 1 wish also that a Sikh member luid been associated with the 
Executive Council. 

Mr. Amery on the Expanded Council 

House of Commons—*.22n<l. July 1041 

Mr. Amenj, Secretary of Stale for India, in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd. July 1041 described those who joined the Viceroy s Executive 
as “a team of ability ami experience which it would bo dillicuU to 
rival in India or indocil clsewbcre”. They were, he declared, men with 
administrative, political and business experience and of personal ability. I'lie 
Viceroy’s War Cabinet would be very much stroiuier to-dny for their inclusion, 
q'hey would, in the fullest sense, share in the collective responsibility of the 
Executive Council ns well as direct iin]>orlant departments, which have been 
entrusted to them. 'I’lic aim, said Mr. Araory, was to increase the etliciency of tlie 
(Government and make full use of the vast and hitherto insntlicicntly tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patriotism. These measures “marking a chanji:e in 
spirit, if not in letter of India's constitution”, were the earnest of British Govern¬ 
ment’s desire to transfer to Indian hamls a steadily inereasin^' share in India’s 
destiny, The National Defence Council will bo vtry far from bein^j; a body of ‘yes- 
men’, said Mr. Amery. 

At the mectiri}^ of the Council members would he informed in confidence of 
the affairs which they wonhl discuss with the Viceroy and in turn put forward 
their own Bii»:}j;eHtiona. After the meeting they would return to their provinces 
and confer with their representatives. In this way it. was hoped there would be 
continued contact lietween the Viceroy and his Executive on the one hand and 
Provincial or State Government, local war committees or industrial orjianisations 
on the other. Mr. Amery thought that ou.i;ht to prove most helpful in j^uidin^ and 
stimulating India’s war effort. 

“I cannot help hoping that, in the course of working together, side by side 
in the common interest of India's safety and India’s future, that the representa¬ 
tives of these bodies, men of every political complexion and community, will be 
drawn closer together. I hope they will find bonds of mutual understanding and 
sympathy which may immensely facilitate a solution of those very difiioult inter- 
communal and inter-party problems which to-day are the main obstacle to 
India’s attainment of her rightful position as free and equal member of British 
Commonwealth.” 
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When Mr. Ainery had announced the India White Paper in the House of 
Commons, Sir Jliujh O'Neill supjijcsled that the House should express appreciation 
of the patience exercised by the Viceroy, without which it would not have been 
]) 0 ssible to make the enlargement of the Executive Council. He asked what would 
1)0 the function of the National Hefence Council. 

Mr. Amory, in reply, said, “I entirely a^rco with what has been said about 
the infinite patience and tact which the Viceroy has exercised for many months 
to try and }::et together a team which will co-operate for the defence of India and 
have the common cause of India and ourselves at heart. He has now succeeded 
in ^ettinj; to}>:ether what I consider the most representative and powerful National 
Defence Coinudl. It is an advisory body and the object is to keep the Central 
Government of India in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labour etc.” 

Mr. GunJon Mardonnld (l^abonr) asked Mr. Amery, “Is lie aware that the 
limited character of the statement will cause intense disappointment to many 
freedom-loving people, who are su})porterB of that country ?” 

There was considerable interruption wdicn Mr. Gordon Macdonald referred to 
the staiement as “of limited character”. 

Mr. Amery replied : “This statement of administrative cliauf^cs was calculated 
to brinij; men of {goodwill into closer association with the Governor-General of 
India. 1'hc constitutional jiosition of the Government of India in the future has 
already been stated”. 

Mr. Grnhani White fLiberal) asked whether Mr. Amery would consider the 
desirability of haviii}*: discussions in the House of Commons so that opinion with 
rep,ard to India could have free expression and whether Mr. Amery contemplated 
invitinp: any leaders to come to Great Britain to co-operate in the war effort as 
others had come from the Dominions. 

Mr. Amery pointed out that Mr. White’s first question was a matter of 
business not under his control, while the second question was not under discussion 
at the moment. 

Mr, So7rnsen (Labour) asked ; “Have consultations taken place with the 
Indian Congress or the Muslim League and are any representatives of cither of 
these bodies in the new body ?” Mr. Sorensen also asked whether the Viceroy 
would be able to exercise his veto with regard to the decisions of the enlarged 
Council. 

Mr. Amery replied : “For many months, the Viceroy had conducted negotia¬ 
tions with the Congress and the Muslim Ijcague with a view to securing complete 
co-operation. He has now succeeded in securing the co-operation of many 
representative men, some of whom arc members of the Moslem League and others 
who have been closely associated with the Congress.” 

Kei)lying to iSir Stanley Reed, IMr. Amery said that the new members of 
the Executive Council would share the full statutory collective responsibiliiy of the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for the administration of important 
departments. As to Mr. Sorensen’s question about the veto, the powers of the 
Viceroy under the Constitution remained unchanged. 

Miss Kathhovo (Independent) was called to order when she asked Mr. Amery 
if he had considered what influence on the attitude of the Congrees the change of 
situation in regard to lliissia might have. 

White Paper on the changes 

More Indians are to be absorbed in the Viceroy of India’s Executive 
Council and more Indians are to hold portfolios in the Central Government. This 
step towards augmenting and consolidating India’s war effort was announced on the 
22iid. Jiity 1941 when a White Paper on “India and War” was presented to 
Parliament by Mr. Amery, ? 5 ecrctary of State for India. 

q'his announced the decision to enlarge the Executive Council in order to 
permit a separation of the ]>ortfolios of l4iw and Supply and of Commerce and 
Labour and division of the present portfolios of Etlucation, Health and Lands into 
separate portfolios of Education, Health and Lands and Indians Overseas and also 
the creation of portfolios of Information and Civil Defence. 

The Viceroy has also succeeded in securing the co-operation in the establish¬ 
ment of a National Defence Council of distingiuBhed and representative Indians 
in British India and Rulers of Indian States. 

Though no constitutional change is involved in these announcements and the 
enlarged Executive Council will not be responsible to the legislature, the Viceroy 
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will now have what to all intents and purposes is a War Cabinet with a marked 
majority of Indian public, men, instead of the former Earopcan and ollicial maiority. 
The new Members of the Council arc as representative of and as responsive to 
public opinion as the refusal of the Indian Congress and the Muslim Leaf^nc to 
co-oi)erate makes possible. 

'J’he chanjjics indicated in the White Paper, while making a sini^nificant step 
towards angmentin^j; and consolidating India’s effort are not in any way c-oncerned 
with coristitutional developments in India. Authoritative quarters recall that, in 
various statements made on behalf of the British Crovernmont since the outbreak of 
the war, it has been made clear that constitutional elianges in India are quite 
impracticable while the British Empire is engaged on a vital struggle for its exis¬ 
tence and that agreement between major political parties and interests in India is a 
fundamental condition of consideration of any new constitutional scheme. 

It was last summer, following many attempts to case the political tension in 
India and to bring Indian public opinion into close contact with the Central Gov¬ 
ern raent in the conduct of war that the Viceroy formulated proi>osals for the 
extension of his Council and for setting up of what was then de3cril)ed as a 
War Advisory Council. For n number of reasons, these proposals were found 
unacceptal)le by the major political parties in India, but it was made clear by the 
Viceroy that the Govern men t would leave the door open for acceptance of such a 
plan as soon as a suniciont degree of representative support was forthcoming. During 
tne intervening in inth all endeavours of the Viceroy have been directed towards 
fiiuding a way in which Indian ]mhlic opinion could bo brought more intimately 
into association with the ailministration in all matters connected with war effort. 
There is nothing to indicate at present that political conditions in India are on a 
way towards being bridged. While Hall points out that the Viceroy waited for no 
less than eleven months since his oflibr to political parties in India to enter the 
Government before extending invitations to the individuals he has now called to the 
service of their country. 

Nevertheless, the creation of a National Defence Council associates with India’s 
war effort representatives of all inllnential sections of the community which are 
ready to co-oi)orato, 'riicrc are 22 representatives of British India on the Council. 
Representatives of Indian {States will all of them bo Princes with the possililo 
exception of Hyderabad. The National Defence Council will moot at intervals under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy and the Council will, on each occasion, receive a 
full and conlidential statement of the war position and of the position in regard to 
supply. The Council will also act as liaison between provimial war effort and the 
war effort of the centre. The creation of a National Defence Council answers the 
iusistent demand for something of this kind. 

In addition to these measures now taken by the Viceroy to bring Indian 
public opinion into closest possible contact with the conduct of India’s war effort, 
the Commander-in-Chief has already announced the sotting up of a committee of 
the Central Legislature over which he will preside for the purpose of enabling 
members of the liCgislature to be kept in coufidential and intimate touch with 
defence matters. An Indian has becu appointed Additional Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


British Policy in India 

House of Commons—London—Ist. August 1941 

Secretary of State’s Defence 

On the report stage of the India and Burma offices estimates, Mr. Amcrij 
initiated a debate in the Commons on the Ist. August 1941 on the recently 
announced administrative changes in India. 

Mr. Amery said for the undoubtedly key positions, the Viceroy, Lord Lin¬ 
lithgow, had selected men whom he believed to be individually beat-fitted for the 
work on hand. To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council 
representative of all different elements of India’s national life would obviously have 
been impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual competence, 

39 
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willinp to Blmre in the collective work and responsihility of the Council and he 
ventured to say that the Viceroy had definitely Bueceeded. 3’he old Ex<!cutive 
contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian membere. In 
the new Exciuilive, eij^ht Indian mcmberB will be in a majority of two to one, 
“the development marking; a change not Indeed In the form of the constitution 
but in its Bpirit.” 

The National Defeneo Council, except for the presence of one representative 
of the European Commercial community and one for the resident Anglo-Indian 
community was Indian. This, said Mr. Amory, was essentially a body rejiresen- 
tative of all elements of the whole national life of Dulia in the fullest sense of 
the term. It was in no fleiiBO a collection of “yeH’’ men scraped together to 
create a facade of Indian support for the (Jovermnent. It was a body of patriotic 
Indians who had readily come forward to help their country at a critical moment. 
The measures were an earnest of Britain’s desire to traiisfer to Indian hands a 
steadily increasing share of the control of India’s destiny. 

Mr. Amery said, “On Tuesday of last week I made a brief statement on the 
recent expanBion of the Viceroy's Council and on the creation of the All-India 
Islational Defence Council. Tlie purpose of to-day’s debate is to enable me to 
submit to the House in somewhat fuller detail the nature and purpoBe of these 
ineaaures and aflbrd an opportunity for their discussion in relation to the general 
Indian ])olicy of the (loverninent. 

“In order to understand that policy, it is essential that the Moubc Bhould 
have clearlv in mind the fundamental change which has come over the whole 
Indian problem since those long discussions which preceded the ])aBsage of the 
l)rcBcnt Uovornment of India Act, six years ago. 

Major Issue To-day 

“The whole issue in the last debate was whether, and, if so, how far, this 
country could or should transfer its authority for the Government of India as a 
whole to Indian hands. It was an issue between Indian leaderfl and this House. 
That was also an issue on which we ourselves were keenly divided. That issue, 
as an issue of principle, has ])aBSod oulBide the field of controversy. It is to-dny 
a matter of general acceptance that India Bhould, as booh aB is practical)ic, 
attain to Dominion Htatus or as I prefer to describe it to a free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. How that development is to be expedi¬ 
ted, what ])rovision will still have to be made for the fulfilment of the obligation 
imposed upon us by the ]>aBt or by India’s present dependence upon this 
co!inlry for her defence arc matters which however important in themselves, 
are still matters of detail and method rather than of fundamental principle. 
To-day, the major issue is not whether India should govern herself l)ut how 
she is to govern herself : under what type of constitution it is possible to preserve 
her unity and yet secure freedom and reasonable self-expression for the varied 
elomentB which compose her national life. 

“Six years ago that issue had hardly loomed over the horizon. We knew 
there was the communal problem and we assumed that we had met it by providing 
for separate communal franchise. We know there .^werc hesitations by the 
Princes as to the surrender of their powers ainl we proviiled specially favourable 
terms in order to iiidnco them to come in. But we and Indian political leaders 
alike took it for granted that the Central Government of India should follow 
the customary lines of onr British system of responsible parliamentary govern¬ 
ment and the Act of 1935 was framed on that assumption. 

“Pakistan A Counsel of Despair” 

“The course of events since then and the exi)cncncc of the actual working 
of responsible government in the provinces have raised most formidable queries 
as to the possibility of that system in India, at any rate so far as the Central 
Government is concerned. AVe must remember Unit onr system of government 
here, which we rightly prize ns the most flexible and cllicicnt form of demo¬ 
cratic government in the world—a system wliieh Beeras to us so natural and 
easily workable—does depend entirely for its working upon certain indispenable 
conditions. It postulates a party syotem in which loyalty to parly is never the 
supreme loyalty, but is always in the last resort subordinoto to a sense of loyalty 
to national interest as a whole and responsibility for the succepful working of 
parliament as an Institution. That system of ours is based on majority decisions 
because it assumes that the majority in every case is the resulii of free discussion 
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and that minority of to-day will very jnobably be the majority of to-morrow. 
These conditions do not exist where party loyalty and party discipline override all 
other considerations, where party executives oiitHidc the })arliament are the only 
arbiters of policy and real rulers, where the minority always remains the iinder- 
doj;. There our system ceases to be workable and other methods have to be 
devised to preserve freedom and democracy. 

“In India experience of party government in the provinces has ri^;htly or 
wronj^ly convinced great and powerful elements in Indian national life that their 
lives and their liberties would not be assured under the central provisions of the 
present Act or under any amendment of it which would still leave the executive 
control of all India in the hands of a Clovernmenl, dependent upon a parliamentary 
majority from day to day which, in its turn, ol»eys unswervingly the dicates of an 
outside executive. This reaction against the dangers of what is called the Congress 
Raj or the Hindu Raj has gone so far as to lead to a growing demand from 
Moslem quarters for a complete breaking up of India into separate Hindu and 
Moslem dominions. I need say nothing to-day of manifold, and to my mind, 
insuperable objections to such a scheme, at any rate in its extreme form. I would 
only note that it merely shifts the problem of permanent minorities to somewhat 
smaller areas without solving it. It is a counsel of despair and, I believe, wholly 
unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt that there is enough constructive ability 
und enough natural goodwill among the Hindus and Moslems and enough Indian 
partiotism to find a conBlitutional solution which will give fair recognition to all 
communities and all interests. 

Viceroy’ a Declaration 

“That, at any rate, was the conclusion embodied in the far-reaching constitu¬ 
tional declaration issued on behalf of His Majesty’s (Jovernment by Dord LinJithgom 
in August last. Responding to the widespread criticism that the Act of 1935 was 
imposed upon India by Parliament here, it invited Indians to devise by agreement 
among themselves the frame-work of India’s future constitution in accordance 
with Indian conceptions of social, economic and political conditions of Indian life. 
While the resulting new constitution could not in our view, be set in operation 
in the midst of the i)re8ent struggle for existence, the declaration promised ^every 

help to enable matters to be brought to a conclusion with the least poBsibRTdelay 

after the war as well as to promote every sincere and practical step that represent¬ 
ative Indians might take meanwhile to arrive at an agreement. 

“Let me make that point clear. The problem is not an easy one and even 
if there were no war, the finding of an agreed solution is bound to take time in 

India, as It has everywhere else. All the more reason then it seems to me for 

Indians getting together now to make the beginning of this high enquiry. It is 
essentially a matter for them, both because it nlfccts their relations between 
themselves and also because the right and rc8i>onBibility for doing so go naturally 
with a claim to Belf-govcrnmcnt. 

‘ The declaration came as a welcome assurance to the Moslems and other 
important elements that their fate would not be settled over their heads by some 
deal between the Ihitish (Jovernment and the Congress Party. On the other 
hand, It is perfectly true that it did come as a shock not only to the Congress 
but also to many other moderate elements in India and even hero because it 
made clear that a new stage must Inevitably intervene before India could attain 
her goal. It Is not Infrequently the climber’s fate on high mountains, when 
after hours of arduous toil at the steepest rock ho roaches what he believed to be 
the summit, to find that the real summit lies further back, separated it may 
be by a narrow ridge of snow or Ice. He finds that tlie new effort is less 
strenuous j^erhai^s but calling for even greater skill and care and perhaps a new 
technique is still required of him before final victory, it seems to me there 
is to-day a call on Indian stutesmeu for a new effort, a difterent effort and 
with It a new technique, the technique of consultation and conciliation with each 
other, rather than that of addressing demands to this House or bombarding the 
Government of India. 

Civil Disobedience 

*‘In the new conditions the technique of civil disobedience seems to me 
to cut no ice because it bears uo relation to the real issue. On the other hand, 
1 need not say that I welcome most sincerely the resolution of the conference of 
the non-party leaders which has just been meeting at Poona urging their chairman 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to take stops immediately to initiate an examinatioM of 
the problem of the future constitution of United India. No Indian statesman is 
belter qualified than Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to address himself both to the 
actual constitutional problems and to the many personal elements which have to 
be brought together and reconciled before a solution can be found. 

“In this connection, I should like to correct a misapprohension which, judging 
by the terms of another resolution passed by the same conference, seems to have 
been entertained—at any rate in some quarters—and that is, in insisting upon 
agreements between the princi])al elements in India’s national life, the British 
(Toveinment were only thinking of the major political parties. The main elements 
in India’s national life include not only political organisations or great religious 
and cultural communities, but they also include geographical and administrative 
elements, provinces of British India, more especially those which have not thrown 
away the responsibilities of self-government, and Indian States. Nor is substantial 
agreement which we wish to see achieved necessarily dependent upon the fiat of 
party leaders. 

August Offer 

“That brings me to the other half of the policy announced last August. 
Having deliberately remitted to Indian hands the framing of India’s future 
constitution, His Majesty’s (Government wished, as an interim policy and within 
the frame-work of the existing constitution, to associate Indian leaders more 
intimately and reBi)onBibly with the government of their country during the 
w’ar. We wished to do so in order to emphasise the undoubted unity of purpdse 
between India and ourselves in this struggle against the evil forces that arc 
as hateful to Indians as to ourselves and for the defence of India’s own existence. 

“But we also cherish the hope that, in the process of working together in the 
commoir cause, Indian statesmen would find new bonds of union and under¬ 
standing among themselves which would help towards a solution of their 
constitutional problem. Onr interim policy was indeed conceived as the most 
l)iaclical contribution wc could make at ibis stage towards the goal in view. It 
])rejudgcd no constitutional issue. It committed no one who co-operated in it to 
anything beyond his individual co-operation in the war effort. But it would 
afford a wider range of administrative rc8non8il)ility and experience to Indian 
pul)lic men and be at least an earnest of our desire to see the Government of 
India increasingly entrusted to Indian hands. 

‘Tt was with those objects in view' that Lord Linlithgow was authorised to 
enlarge his Executive Council, so as to make it comprise a majority of Indian 
members and at the same time to set up a War Advisory Council which should 
serve as a means of contact between the Central Government and the local 
war effort all over India, including Indian States. For his enlarged executive, 
the Viceroy naturally turned in the first instance to the leaders of the political 
liarties. By enlisling their co-operation iie could hope to secure automatically 
a wide measure of suiqmrt from the legislature and from political organisations 
throughout the country. In this ho])e he was disappointed. The Congress 
rejected co-oi)ei’ation out of hand, refusing even to disciiss the matter and 
launched their futile campaign, challenging im])risonmeift by delivery of speeches 
intended and calculated to interfere with the war efibrt. Other main parties. 
Moslem and Hindu, while accc])iing in principle, put forward conflicting 
claims and stipulations wliich could not be reconciled. Finally, Lord Linlithgow 
was compelled to admit that even his unwearied efforts, carried on ever since 
the beginning of the war, to bring i)arty leaders together could not succeed in 
the face of tlicir mutual jealousies and suspicions. That did not mean abando- 
ment of his policy. As 1 stated last August, he was determined, if party leaders 
remained unco-oi)erative, to go ahead, prepared to work with those who would 
work with him and each other. On every hand, too, evidence reached him of 
grow'ing ]uiblic annoyance with purely partisan manoeuvres and a growing sense 
of frustration that those manoeuvres should be allowed to prevent a great body 
of able Indians willing to co-operate in war effort, and thus expressing the 
desire of the vast majority of the peoples of India, from serving their country 
in its hour of daugcr. 

Bombay Leaders’ Conference 

^'Tlie conference that met in Bombay last March under the chairmanship of 
Sir Tej Sapru clearly voiced that sense of frustration. Their demands, though 
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expressed in the form I ventured to point out in the debate on April 22, were 
open to serious practical objection, expressed the si)irit with whicjh both tlic 
Viceroy and myself were largely in sympathy and to which we were resolved to 
give effect. Accordingly, liord Linlithgow, leaving the parties to pursue their own 
controversies, decided to address himself directly to those Indian public men who, 
as individuals, were by their ability or essentially re]Trc8cntative character best fittcil 
to strengthen the (Government, both in actual administration and in the eyes of 
the public and to appeal to them to come forward, putting India first, to play 
their part in the conduct of her defence. Uow rightly he judged the public temper 
and the character of Indian public men will be a])parcnt from the fact that, with 
hardly an exception, all those whom he approached, as the men best (lualified for 
the task in view, resi)Onded unhesitatingly without regard to pre^iou8 party 
afliliations. 

“India is at war and tlic menace may well draw closer to her frontiers, both 
east and west, within the next few months. Ti*c governing consideration in the ex¬ 
pansion of the Viceroy’s Excutivc—his War (Cabinet if I may use the term—was 
therefore necessarily efficiency. From that viewpoint, there was in any case the 
strongest justification for separation under war conditions of portfolios which have 
Ibeen previously combined as well as for the creation of siiecial dci)artmcnt8 such as 
Civil Defence and Information. 

Viceroy’s Council Expansion 

“I note that the Viceroy has been criticised in some quarters on grounds 
that he has not appointed new Indian momberg to the so-called key posts of 
Finance and Defence. The criticism will not, I think, find much echo in this 
House where we fully realise the extent to which Supply and Labour, Civil Defence 
and Information arc vital departments in time of war. For these undoubtedly key 
)) 08 itions, Lord Linlithgow has selected men whom he believed individually best 
fitted for the work in hand- a great industrialist like Bir llormuBji Mody for 
Bupply, experienced cx-Ministers and administrators like Mr. Lao and Bir Firoze 
Khan Noon for Civil Defence and Labour, an elder statesman of unrivalled 
experience and authority like Bir Akbar Hydari for Information, an independent, 
courageous party politician like Mr. Ancy for a lighter department, but for the 
work of the legislature, 

“Two further aiipointments were made necessary by the promotion of Bir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan to the Federal Court, succeeded by another eminent 
lawyer, Bir Bultan Ahmed, and by the transfer of Bir Cirja Bhankcr Bajpai to the 
newly created i)OBt of Indian Agent (General in Washington—a fresh indication of 
India’s growing importance and status—succeeded by Mr. Nalini Barkar, recently 
Finance Minister in Bengal. To attempt to make so smafl a body as the 
executive representative of all the different elements of India’s national life would 
obviously have been imjuissible. The important thing was to find a team of individual 
competence, willing to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Council 
and in this I venture to say Lord Idnlitligow has definitely succeeded. The old 
Executive contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian 
members. In the new Executive, eight Indian members will be in a majority of 
two to one, a develoi>mcnt marking a change, not indeed in the form of the 
constitution but in its sidrit. 

National Defence Council 

“The National Difcncc Council on the other hand will, cxce])t for the presence 
of one representative of the European commercial community and one of the resi¬ 
dent Anglo-Indian community be entirely Indian. This is essentially a body 
representative of all elements, communal, loc'al and i)olitical of the whole national 
life of India : of India in the fullest sense of the term for on it will be nine 
representatives of Indian Btates whose rulers have shown tlieir j>atrioti8m and loyal¬ 
ty in such full measure in the inesent war. The 22 members from British India 
include representatives not only of different provinces and communities, but also of 
industry, commerce and agriculture. Labour is eflcctively reinesented both by 
Doctor Ambedkar, unwearied chamjdon of the scheduled castes, which include so 
large a proportion of the most depressed elements of the working class and by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. Nor should I pass by without a mention of the inclusion of a 
representative of women’s interests in the shape of Begum Bhah Nawaz. It would, 
I think, have been difficult by any process to secure a better cross section or micro¬ 
cosm of India’s national life in all its rich voiiety. 
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“It may be said that, for all that this is not a ti-uly representative body, be¬ 
cause its members owe their position to the i)er80nal invitation of the Viceroy, not 
directly to a i> 0 )>ular election, and because the larj»;eBt and most highly organised 
political party lias deliberately excluded itself. It is, I think, wortliwliile ]>ointing 
out in answer to that (.*ritieiRm Oiat, of iJie -12 British Indian members, no less 
than IG are elected members of the legislatures, including 4 I'rime Ministers and 
if these four great provinces with a population of some lUO millions are not 
re])resented by their Prime Ministers, I do not know, vvlio could claim to represent 
them. 

“It is true tliat tlic Congress, in its present mood, is not represented. But a 
very considerable ]>roportion of the members —this ai^plics to the Executive Council 
as well - have been closely associated with the Congress in the ])ast and, if they have 
dilTcred with the jiolitic,al tactics of the (Congress High Command they are no less 
genuine in the strength of their nationalist convictions. 

“The National Defence (buncil is in no sense a collection of ‘yes men’ 
carefully sc,rai)cd together to create a facade of Indian sujjport for the (Government. 
It is a body of i)atriotic Indians, who luive readily come forward to hel]) their 
country at a critical moment. The National Defence Council is an advisory body 
and its main purpose is to bring the war effort in the i)rovinces and the Htates as 
well as in the ranks of commerce, industry and labour into more direct and ellectivo 
touch with the Central Covernment. It will meet periodically under the Viceroy’s 
(^haii'manship both to be informed of and discuss the course of events and the 
l^olicy of Covernmont and will convey to the (Jovernment suggestions of the needs 
oi localities or interests which they rejnesent. ’J'here will thus be contiiiuous 
contact and exchange of views of information both ways between the Viceroy and 
his lOxecutivo and the i>royincial or h>tato (Governments, local war committees or 
industrial organisations which should be most helidul, both in guiding and 
stimulating India’s national ell'ort. 

“I might mention as a further instance of the anxiety of the Indian 
Government to seen re the closest jtossible contact wdth imblic opinion and 
strengthen the Indian clement in the administration, the creation on the initiative 
of the late Commandcr-in ('hief, (General Aucbinleck, since conlirmed by General 
Wavcll, of the Defence (’ommittce of the liegislature in order to keep members in 
touch with the work of the J>clcnce Dc])artment and tJie a])pointment of an able 
Indian to the Joint Hecretaryshii) of that Department. 

“CiiANGK IN fSriiirr” 

These measures have not brought about any cliangc in the existing constitution 
of India. Even if it were possible to change the basis of }mwer and autliority in 
the middle of a crisis so mena<-ing to India’s very existence, no such transfer 
would bo feasible without some measure of agreement, such us unfortunately does 
not exist to-day, as to tlie kind of constitution under which the various main 
elements of India’s natiojial life may bo willing to w'ork together. The immediate 
objeid of these measures has been to increase Uio eliitdency of government and, at 
the same time, to make a fuller use of the vast and hitlicrto insuiUeiently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and ]>atiiotism. At the same time, they are an earnest 
of our desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in the control 
of India’s destiny. They mark a change in sjdrit, if not in letter, of India’s 
constitution. Above all, I hoi)e in all sincerity, that the coming together of all 
these distinguished representatives of every element of Indian’s diversified and 
l)olitically conflicting life may have made at least the beginning in breaking the 
l)olitical deadlock between Indians w'hich has assumed so disquieting and, on the 
face of it, an increasingly intractable a character. 

“If Indians can dioj) considerations of ]>arty and communal rivalry to 
protect India from external danger in the war, it is surely i)OSBible for them 
to come together to find ways and means of saving her fw)m internal strife and of 
removing in the itrocess tlie main obstadcs to the attainment of her rightful 
position as a free and equal partner in our Commonwealth of Freedom. It is in 
that hopc—iiot overstated I trust, for I fully recognise jill tlie effort botli of good 
will and sheer constructive thought that must yet be made—that I commend to the 
House the measuros we have taken. I do not wish to quarrel for a moment with 
those wlio, either in Uiis House or in India, tJiijik them inadequate because they 
do not involve those direct constitution.'il ihanges which for me reasons I have 
given seem to me at this stage inq-ossible to l)iing about intensifying India’s 
internal diiricuUies. All 1 would ask is that the young plant which the Viceroy 
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has with such unwearied care seeded and set in p:roiind shouhJ be p:ivcn an 
opportunity to p;row and fulfil the imm(‘,diate task for wliic.h it was intended and it 
may be also to develo]) latent j) 083 ibilitics of further benefit to India in the 
directions which Ave cannot yet m'edict. xrleanwhile, T ho])o that whatever criticisms 
of general policy of His Majesty^ (lovernment may be expressed as they naturally 
])roperly will, in this House to-day, nothing will be said that couid be calculated to 
discourage the men who have come forward to serve India in this fateful time or 
weaken their hands in the high tasks to Avhich they have sot themselves for India’s 
sake.” 

Mr. Ammon ( Labour ) said that it was a matter for regret that, so far as 
settling the general question of dis<*ontcnt, he hoped and trusted that the new 
proposals woitld be given a fair trial. Nevertheless, in si>ite of all ^Ir. Amcry had 
put forward and all the appeals he had made, the statement of Sir Tej Saiwu still 
stood, namely “there never was a time when the (Jovewiment of India was less in 
contact with the people of Ttidia than at the iwcscnt time” ]Mr. Ammon also 
quoted the terms of the Methodist (Church resolution, passed recently, which 
declared, “The Eritish public in general is unaware of the extreme gravity of the 
Indian situation” and suggestitig that “failure in statesmanshi])” was indicated. 
That, Ammon continued, Avas an cx]>ression of o’pinion evidently held by a 
large number of Indians and voiced by people Avho were normally what Avould be 
called non-political. 

Mr. Ammon ]Aroc.ceded to say that Mr. Amcry had said quite definitely it 
was the intention to grant India Dominion Status after Avar, but he asked Avhat did 
Mr. Amcry mean by that. 

Sir Sfiinley Jiced, interjecting, said : ‘T sug;',cst Mr. Ammon should look up 
the statement of the Viceroy, U) months ago.” 

Mr. Graham ]Vhito : “Has not IMr. Amery stated there Avero no grades of 
Dominion Status and that there is only one form ?” 

Mr. A miry : ‘‘There is free and equal ]partnership.” 

Mr. Ammon, continuing, said this amounted to little or nothing unless there 
was a clear definition of India’s post-AA’ar status, imduding a deidaration that, 
within a brief Bi)ecific i)criod after the Avar, India was to enjoy the same freedom as 
Britain and the Dominions.” 

Mr. Ammon proceeded, “We had made statements that certain things would be 
done but there lias never been anything delinite as to Avhon it Avould become 
possible for it to become oncrative. That is really Avhat is Avorrying India and a 
declaration about it Avouhl go a very long Aviiy to smooth tlie Avay and make it 
impossible for anyone to stir u]) trouble. It is not good enough to seek to shift on 
to the Indian peO])le a problem that is ours. To do that is simiply to indicate 
bankruptcy in statesmanship. Mr. Amery has said that Indians arc not excluded 
from the chief executive ]'osts in India. Whatever might be the importance Mr. 
Amery puts upon those positions to which he has already referred, it goes without 
saying that in India defence and finance are considered of more outstanding 
importance. Ml*. Ammon continued : “Why should avc seek to keep Indians from 
these specific and imi)ortant lU'oblems ? It i.s because Ave seek to do the right 
thing so very often in the wrong way that much hostility is continued.” 

Amidst cheers, Mr. Ammon iiaid high tribute to the gallantry, braverv and 
valour of the Indian people during the present struggle. It Avould be chuidish and 
stupid, he continued, not to recognise that in the jiroiposals there Avas a considerable 
advance in the endeavour to arrive at a better understanding. But there was still 
no definite and clear understanding that India Avas likely to receive full freedom 
and status and avc had the position that numbers of eminent Indian citizens were 
still incarcerated in jail. 

Mr. Amery could do a good deal if he Avould take his courage in his hands 
by setting free these ])olitical prisoners and shoAving that Ave were prejiarcd to trust 
them. A person like Paudit Nehru, IMr. Ammon continued, was a person of some 
standing and conse(iucnce and personally Mr. Ammon rated him very much higher 
in his desire for co-operation than he did Mr. (Jandhi. Mr. Ammon thought 
Uiat Mr. Gandhi was after all fundamentally an anarchist and not likely to 
arrive at an agreement Avith anyone, Avhereas Pandit Nehru Avas a statesman. 
However generous these proposals might appear and however gladly we accepted 
them, the main problem still stood iinsohmd and untouched. India still felt she 
was not free, that she had not the same political rights as other countries, that 
she was being treated very much as a subordinate. 

Lord Erskine said he was glad to hear Mr. Amery say that Mr. Jinnah's 
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polioy was not a practicable one for India. I^ord Erekinc declared that he did not 
believe that many of the leaders of the Moslem T^eagne were attracted by the idea 
of a 80 })arate IJiiidu and a separate Moslem India. lie expressed the view that if 
Government continued in its present policy of conciliation and friendliness, it would 
not be long before Oongress and the Moslem League would be prepared to play 
their part in the (Government of India. 

Mr. Graham Whili^ said that he had come reluctantly and inevitably to the 
belief that in India there was no voice which coiilii carry conviction to all sections 
and parts of India, when it was said, we really meant that we believed in Dominion 
Status and were determined to carry it out. But Mr. Amery had convinced him 
that not only did he (Mr. Amery) believe we were irrevocably committed to it but 
that British honour was bound u]) in fulfilment of that pledge. Mr. Graham White 
declared that there should be an amnesuy so that many men languishing in jail 
should be able to make their contribution. 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald said that there were some men in prison in India who 
ought to be released and he thought the release of these men would liclj) to restore 
confidence. Uc was also certain that a meeting of the Oongress to-day would hell) to 
support the war. Mr. Ma(ulonaId asked whether the Lord President would suggest 
to the Prime Minister that he sought the oppiirtunity cither in the (bnimons or 
elsewhere of making some ileclaration of a progressivt; kind that India and the 
world might hear. He ))leadcd for a declaration by the Prime Minister that he 
himself stood for a more progressive policy and that he undertook cpiite definitely 
when the war was over that certain things we had pledged to give India woul4 
be given within a reasonable period. Mr. Macdonald said that he was certain that 
the Prime Minister had to come out openly on India, as otherwise, he would be 
suspected by India. 

8 ir Gcoryc Schnsler said that he had previously said he would be glad to see 
an Indian Finaii<*e Member—indeed that he would have been glad to have resigned 
his own position there and to have served as an Under-Hecretary to many Indians. 
But when Mr. Ammon made a ])Oint that the portfolios of Defence and Finance 
were key portfolios, he asked Mr. Ammon to consider the position in war time 
and to relate his ideas to what we knew in England. lie referred to the 

Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Supply. The fact was, said 8ir 
George Hchuster, they were two key positions. Sir George Schuster said that 
he regarded the AVhite Paper as an inimense advance. It had made the 
Government of India rcjucsontative and had brought the Government into 
a position in which it could really demand the rc8i>ect of the Ijidian })eoplc. 

'fhe men who had agreed to come forward wore certainly not a team of “yes 
men”. They were men who had proved their positions outskle and in business 
and had proved themselves by their indei)cndoncc. Th(;y had shown courage and 
independence before, but never greater courage thfin they had done now at this 
Bui)reme crisis. 3'hcy hail taken their political courage in both hands to serve their 
country. Sir George Si*hustcr continued, “Everyday decisions are being taken in India 
which will aflect India’s economic future. I had always wanted to feel that when 
those decisions were being taken, they were being taken by a Government really 

representative of India.” Sir George continued, “Although this is only a provisional 

war measure, it must have an cfFect beyond the war. The Viceroy’s Council can never 
be the same again. The whole spirit of the Government of India must be changed. 
The great thing about the present war atmosphere is that it aflbrds a great op))Or- 
tunity for creating better relations. Hitler at least has done this for us. He has 
brought all classes in England closer together. He has brought England closer 
to the United States and he is also bringing this country closer to India. I 
would appeal to anyone who has anything to do with relations with India now not 
to waste opportunity but to work in the right spirt with India. Can we do more 
than we arc doing to take advantage of this opportunity ? I believe we can. 

“I have always pleaded that we should get representative Indians over to this 
country now (cheers). We had Dominion representatives : why should not wo have 
representative Indians over here and let them sit with the War Cabinet ? They 
could say how idiotic is the idea that this is an imperialistic war.” 

Sir George Schuster said that if the Congress Party and other political jiarties 
were ready to take ])art in discussions in the right spirit, ho would strongly plead 
for a general amnesty but to say that men should be let out without any assurance 
that, when they got out, they would not start again to make the sort of speeches 
for which they were in prison seemed to be impossible. There must be some 
recognition on &e Indian side that the time had come to make a new start. 
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Mr (Lal)oiir) aMkcd Mr. Amery to conBidor if not a Roneral amnesty at 

least a substantial release of fiolitical prisoners and Unit Mr. Amery would make it 
clctir to Con,e;ress and the Moslem Leai*ue that, if at any subsequent date, they 
desire to a(*ee))t seats on the Vieeroy’s (’ouneil, he would proviile them. Mr. Ridley 
also su;i:^('Kted that l\Ir, Amtuy make ])ersoual eontach- with the leaders of Indian 
]»olith*al opinion. Ibi sujj,e:ested (kiiro as a desirable meeting: i>hiee. 

Col. Waihjirnod (Lalxiiir) asked Government to consider not the idea of 
concentrating evervthiuL;- on unity but rather on develoj)!!!^]^ the ])rovinces bo 
that the provinces muy become States, thereby semiring; better Government 

and better democracy. Col. Wedi^wood also made an ai>peal for the release of 
|)risoner8 and said that when he was recently in America, at meetint^ after 

nu’etiuj^ some emissary of ‘America First’ w{)uld f>:et uj) and say ‘M hat about 
India—you luive ])ut them all in jail : why don’t you practise democracy there ? 
In America there was not the lainlest idea of what the Rritish ha(l done in 
India or that every pro'.iucc in India was self-eovernin^- to-day—just as self- 
governin'; as eveiy t^tate in America, liritain shouhl make it clear to the peo]>lo 
in Ameri(^u that the idea of an Jnii)Crial Britain pressing for war was ridiculous. 
Indians should bo lot out of jail. 

Miss L’lnninr Cdthhonc. (lndet>endent.) said that there had been a great mea¬ 
sure of eomniou agreement tlirougbout the debate. With the exception of Mr. 
Ammon, every sj^eaker had welcomed the ne’.v arraugement as a very great 
iintnuvcmont. Siic ilid not see how there could he an universal iiiieouditional 
amnesty without any kind of terms. Xor did she think it possible to have any 
terms which would mean humiliation or a dolinile eoufession or error on the part 
of th.e imprisoned men. She asked whether it was beyond Government to find 
a bridge and a way out tha:. did not involve either capitulation on Governmont’s 
side or huniilialiou for the prisoners. 

Sir tStanlcij /J. e-/ said that as far as he eonld see, the only criticism of the 
present measures was that they were no solution of major constitutional problems 
and did not satihfy to tlie full the aspirations raised in India as to her future 
slatns. But these were interim proposals to deal with an interim period and they 
did not pretend to he and were not any solution of the great basic constitutional 
ehauges which had nllimately to be made. 'I'he new (knmcil now had a majority 
of Indians and they had collective responBihility and ministerial powers. Without; 
some knowledge of India and some knowledge of the working of the Indian 
constitution, no one could possibly say that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
could liavc gone further without a great and complicated change in the constitution 
of India itself, for which everyone agreed that this was not tlic time. Dealing 
with the question of an amnesty. Sir Stanley Reed said that all those detained 
were detained for a direct challenge to authority and determination to obstruct the 
Government in the war dibit. An amnesty could only he carried out by their 
acceptance of autboiity. As an interim policy. Sir Stanley Reed rejoiced at and 
welcomed the 8tei)B which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had taken. 

Sir Stanley Rood continued : “It took six or seven years to hammer out the 
Act of 193.J. Jlow long is it going to take to hammer out the new Act ? I regard 

it as of paramount importance that the Secretary of State should concern himself 

with the setting up of a very small body in India of enquiry and investigation 

to go into the vast new problems and, if possible, to issue interim reports so that 

when the time comes to implement our definite guarantees of Dominion Status or 
independence of which the Dominion Status is a better and higher form, we shall 
liave material ready for a prompt decision.’’ 

Sir Stanley Reed agreed that Mr. Amery should consult Mr. Churchill and 
ask whether the rriine Minister could not send his own personal message to India. 
Sir Stanley Reed gave his complete and whole-hearted support to the policy 
annouiu-cd and said that a great tribute should be paid to Mr. Amery, the Viceroy 
and the Indians going into the new Executive and on the Advisory Council. 

Sir Huqh O'Neill said that Mr. Amery had made it perfectly clear that the 
aim and object of Government was free and equal partnership of India within 
the British Empire. He thought it worth remembering that that came from a 
Government, the head of which was in the past associated^ with the most strong 
opposition to the Act of 1035. Surely those promises, coming from such a Govern¬ 
ment, could not or should not fail to command the respect and attention of all 
right-minded peoi)le. He was very glad that the negative attitude which was the 
policy last November bad been changed and that the Government had now come 
round to a positive policy which had resulted in the formation of an Executive 
40 
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Council and a National Defence Council. The fact the Executive Council now was 
to have an Indian majority marked a very definite stat 2 :e in the proj^ress of Indian 
constitutional development. 

Mr. Amcnj, replying? to the disciiBsion, said, “I hope, that it will make a 
similar debate Hiiperlluous when it fulls to my lot after the recess to deal with one 
clause of the Bill e.xtcndinfj;—subject to decisions taken otherwise—the maximum 
life of the ])rovinci:d Cfovernracnts which has already been introduced in the 
JJouso of Lords. Rej^ardinp; the points raised concerning India’s war equipment, 
w’c are anxious—the Indian Government have been anxious and His Majesty’s 
Government lias been anxious—to develop Tndi.a’s industrial and munitions 
])roduction to the fullest extent. There is no queslion of obstructions from this 
end to prevent India developini^ her war industries. 

Mr. Amvry continued : “As regards ship-building-, existing yards are all 
within tiieir capacity turning; out as many crafts as they can, always subject to the 
fact that machinery has to come from this country, ’rhey arc small craft relatively 
speakin^j; and the ]>rol)lcm whether India at this time can successfully embark on 
building larger merchant ships, whether it is possi))lc to convey to India all the 
machinery and material re(iuiied and so e:et ])roduction economy is under earnest 
consid(;ration. 

‘‘It is entirely a mistake to think that creation of an aircraft industry in 
India has been oiistnictcd and prevented. It is a matter to which 1 directed my 
attention within the first week of my ollice, a matter on which the Viceroy has 
shown the {^[reatest keenness and cancrncss. lint the creation of an aircraft industry 
is, as wo have learned to oui cost hero, is a slow^ and diiliiuilt matter. It is a 
matter of years prodnciiii; aircraft enj;ine and even the actual creation of air-frames 
requires many tools and materials not existing in India at the beginning; of this 
war. All the same, in si)ile of the fact that every engine that could be made here 
or in America seemed booked up for years, the Viceroy did succeed with the help 
of private industry in creating at any rale a small aircraft production industry 
whose first planes are already in the air (cheers), and witliin the limits of what is 
possible, we shall do all in our power to develop India’s aircraft industry.” 

Col. WedywooiJ. intervening, asked : “Were the engines made there 

Mr. Ainory : “.No. it takes years to make engines. They come from America.” 

Oontinuing, IMr. Amcry said, “His Majesty’s Government do not look jealously 
upon the development of Indian industry. We fidly realise that development of 
Indian resources in every direction, industrial as well as agricnllnral, is essential 
to her property and essential as a foundation of her security and that h*ee position 
in the worlil which wc wisli to see her attain. The National Defence Council will 
meet under the chairmanship of the Viceroy at regular intervals for a few days, 
it is hoped, every alternate month. It will have an opportunity of investigating 
and hearing from the Oommander-in-Chiof and the ICxecntivc Councillors concerned 
about the work of llunr de)iartmenls as well as making suggestions regarding the 
W'ork of those Dejiartmonts. It will in that way got the lullest confidential infor¬ 
mation about the ])rogresH of the war and will In* able hotli lo convey to the Centre, 
the needs of provinces with regard to industry and lalionr and to convey Imck 
to their constituents the viewpoint of the Centre P> unify India from the viewpoint 
of the war. It has been suggested that they would he a hotly of ‘yes-men’. T 
would point out that it iloes not rctpiirc an election to make a man independent. 
'The Brime Ministers of provinces enjoying democratic self-government have joined 
with tlio consent of their colleagues and ]ncsnmahly with the consent of their 
eletded majorities. 'Hic large pro]tortion of other memhers are not only elected 
representatives of the i^coplo. in their own legislatures hut include men who hold 
the same views as the Congress about India’s future but who have not agreed 
about the recent tactics of the Congress. 

“It is suggested th.at I have spoken somewhat unkindly or unfairly about the 
Congress Party, but it would be hir from my wish to do so. I realise to the full 
how much over the last two generations India has owed to the national movement 
of which the Congress Party has been the chief txiionent. Indeed, one might 
say that to-day the ideals which the CongioFs lias advocated over all these 
years for India arc the ideals for India which we onrsclvcs share. It is not on 
that issue T would criticise the Congress but I would eritiiuse it ns a great part 
of India and its former members and present members are criticising it for 
tactics which I believe have not promoted those ideals. If the CougresB had 
helped to make possible the carrying through of the Federal provisions of the 
present Act, can anyone doubt that India from that viewpoint of self •'government 
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would be far more advanced than she is to-day ? Can anyone doubt that the 
Conf>;reBB would have enjoyed a more powerful poBition in the Oovernment of 
India than it is ever likely to cjijoy ajAain ? 

was alHO RUjj^jAeBted that we oii^ht to Htand in a white Bheet. beenuBO of the 
way in which the war was initiated in India without some i.ddrens on our part 
to the Legislature aB in the ease of the LegiBlatiireB of the DominiouH. Ah far as 
the consUtutional position was concerned, India was at war, the moment we were 
at war. But more than that the CongresB, which blamed uh for not being more 
warlike over AbysHinia, for appeaHcnient at Miiniclj, when war was in the otling 
protested vehemently agaiiiBt any reinfoivcmcnts being sent from India to 
threatened positions and to show ilH disapproval of our whole ])olicy ordered its 
members to ubBent themKelveH from the Jjegislalure. 

“They were therefore not present to be consulted. But those who were 
present certainly showed no disapproval either of the fact that India was at war 
or of the emergency legislation which the Vi< eroy brought before them. During 
those weeks, the Viceroy made every pobsiblc test in conBultation with Mr. 
(jjandhi and other leaders of the various i>artieH in Jndia. He saw some fifty 
political leaders with a view to bringing them together in support of the war in 
India’s defence. At the outset, Mr. Candhi, at any rate, was willing to give 
his w hole-hearted BU])port wdtlunit bargaining but he was overruled by what I 
eannol' regard as wiser iidluences within the Executive of Ids Party and in the 
pursuance of that policy, tlie ]‘arty dciuived the greater i)art of India of a wide 
measure of self-govorninent which it was enjoying and has siin^c then embarked 
on what 1 can only d<!Scril)e as a futile camiiaign of deliberately compelling the 
(Tovornment to put into ])rison leading politicians for saying things which 
inevitably in a time of war bring an ordinary man into custody. 

“J have been earnestly apjtealed to for a general release but at this moment 
Mr. Candhi is insisting that those wlio arc out of luison should promi>tly go back 
again. Something like half of those who ofi’ended against the order were dealt 
with by being arrested and let go, while others received comparatively light 
Bcntcnces. 'J'he Coverumeiit is not laying down any conditions of written ])ledges 
as a tirerequisite for any individual release or of collective release but at any 
rate so long as the Hituatiun stands as it is, the (lovernment are unable to do 
otherwise than they are doing now- let tliosc who insist on going to prison have 
their will. 

“I may add that it is a will whose wisdom is being more and more doubted 
by large numbers of adherents of the Congress itself. As to the major diseussion, 
to some extent the spirit of what has been said was summed up in its simplest 
terms by the statement that this was the test ease of the issue for which we are 
fighting this war. The request was made that we should on a definite date give 
India that national freedom for which she asks. Under what conBlitution ? 
That is the very question which is at i.ssue. 'Jhere is no India as there is a 
Belgium or Holland for instance. Jn many respects India is much more like 
Europe than it is like an individual eouiitiy. The difficulty I have tried to 
explain tliroughout is not our unwillingness to give self-government to India 
but the absence of any willingneBS among Indians thcniBelves to agree iii)Oii terms 
on which they arc ready to govern themHelves, either for India as a whole or as 
has been suggested in sc])»ratc units. 

“'rhere is no agreement on that and the wliole essence of our policy is to 
invite and urge Indians to come to an ngrecniont. I have heard a certain amount 
to-day about the failure of statesmanship. 1 have also heard of the statesmanship 
of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru and those working with him in initiating diseussion 
and examination of what India’s future constitution should he. 3hat is our 
Btatesmanship. That is what we invited Indians to do a year ago. I am glad 
that now after eleven months or morq Indian statcBinaiiBliii) is responding. J hope 
that that lead will he followed further. The other statesmanship is that of 
destroying self-government where it existed and embarrassing the war efl'ort with 
no particular aim in view—is not that also iiossihly a failure ? 

"Meanwhile, in the absence of the possibility of a constitutional advance on 
broad issues there is no agreement, we have taken interim measures which affect 
the spirit of India’s administration of her constitution and which in onr belief 
at any rate during this interim period may help to create an atmosyihere and 
spirit which will make a solution of India's constitutional difficulties v^ossible. 
The difficulty in Jndia to-day is not so much the formal one as one of spirit 
and atmosphere—the impobsihle positions relative to each other into which party 
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leadcrs have fallen. I am glad to think that regardlcBs of party leaders and in 
defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have conic forward to work for 
Indians defence. If they can work together for her defence against dangers from 
outside, they arc also capable of working together to find India’s salvation at 
home (cheers).” 

I'he report stage of the India and Ihirma Estimates was agreed to and the 
report stages of all other outstanding items were agreed to. 


The National Defence Council 

Secretary of State’s Statement 


Mr. Amcry^ Secretary of Btafc for India, made Ihc following stalemcnt dated 
London, the 19tli. August 1941, regarding the n’cent invitation to the Indian 
1‘rovincial rremiers to join India’s newly constituted National Defence Council : 

‘■^J'he J'lime Ministers of all Ihc ]>roYinceH in which working of the consti¬ 
tution lias been uninterrupted were inviUMl hy the Viceroy to join the National 
Defenee (domicil in their ca)>acity as rnme Ministers and regardless of their 
personal, ])arty or communal affiliations. Not oidy were tlu'y invited in their 
capacity as i’rime Ministers, but they aec.epted tin* invitations in that lapacity 
and in the light of their eonstituiional responsibility and obligations to the 
peoples and the provinces as a whole.’’ 

The Govt, of India Communique 

Attention has been drawn to the recent ])roecedings of tlio Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and to the statement which has been issued by the 
Frcmier of the I’unjab eonstqnent on his resignalion from the National 
Defence Council, stated a communique issued from hbmla on the ‘27th. August 1941. 

Ill view of the slatemcnts ^\^lich have been made on this impoilant niatlcr, 
it adds, it Bccms desirable to make it clear in the first ])Iaee that the rremiers of 
Assam, llengal, runjab and t^ind \^ere invited to serve on the National Defence 
Council in terms in their enpacii> as premiers of their ]tro\inees and on no 
other basis. It was on tliat basis that they aceoptui llie invitation which was 
extended to tliein. As a <()rol!ary, should tliey cease to he J'lemiers of their 
provinces, tlicy vould ccaso e(ioall> and aiJtumaii< ally to be mcnibers of the 
National Defence Council, and their siiccossor as Ibtnjior, irreK\>ec.tiv'e of his 
party or bis community, would bi* invited to replace tlu'in. 

Ill framing the Delenee C’onneil His jMajeslCs fioveriimcnt and the Viceroy 
were concerned to bring about as i()m})lelo a re)*resenlation of tlie face of India 
as WHS lU’ac.ticable and to ejnuue that the Council sb.ouUl be as representative ns 
cireiimstaners made it ])()SHi)>ltM)f all areas, com muni lies and interests in this country. 
The allocation of the scats assigned to iJritisIi India was ])rin'.;iMly by provinces. 
The I’remiers of all those ]>rovinces in which tlie constitution was functioning 
normally were accoidingly invited in every case to join the Council. That was 
the primary and essential basis of the c()mj)osilion of the Conm-il. It goes without 
saying that in the conditions of India, it is not i<ossiblc to separate in estimating the 
character or the composition of any ])nhlic body, tin; cominunily an individual 
from his general re]>rcBcntative eaj>aeity. It was clearly ilesirable, loo, that in a body 
designed to be as generally representati\e as was ]»iacticable, caie should he 
taken to ensure adequate representation of the great Muslim eommunity. The 
fact that certain individual members ineluding tliC ]-resent J’leiniers of Assam, 
Bengal, the Punjab and f^ind themselves professed the Muslim faith was an 
advantage from this i.)oint of view, ^'hat consideration was how'ever, and must 
be entirely a secondary one, and the basis on wliich the I’lerniers were invited 
and agreed to serve was essentially that they w('re Premiers of the Provinc(3H. 

"J'here can he no iustitication for any niisiimlerstanding of this ])Osition. It 
was made quite clear to the Premiers concerned when invitations vvtuo extended 
to and accepted by them that they were l)e.ii)g invited to serve as Premiers. It 
was brought out hy ilie Secretary of State in his speech in the House of 
Commons on August 1. The i)OHition was further made clear by the Governor- 
Ueueral to Mr« Jinuab, and the Secretary of Slate was at pains to issue a statement 
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deBij^ned to remove any ])OBBil)le misunderstanding regarding it. The Governor-Generars 
convereation with Mr. Jinnah and the Secretary of State’s statement both took place 
Bome days before the meeting of the Workin^^ Committee of the MiiBlim League. 

Mr. JInnah’s Statement on the Cominuniqiio 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah issued the following statement to the press from Bombay 
on the 28th. August 1941 : 

“The exjdanation that has been given, presumably, on behalf of Lord 
Linlinthgow, in the communique dated August 27, 11)41, Simla, regarding the 
recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League and 
the statement which has been issued t)y Sir Sikander llyat Khan consequent 
on liis resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy ami wordy 
explanation of points other tlian the real ami vital one, which forms the basis 
of the resignation of Sir Sikander llyat Khan namely, that according to the 
text of the message of llis Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikander llyat Khan 
wan appointed as a representative of the great Muslim community. ’Phis message 
1 received through the Governor of Bombay on the morning of .July 21 and rejdied 
to it on the same day. It is surprising that no reference whatever has been 
made to it in the whole of the communique. 

“'J'he statement of Sir Sikander llyat Khan runs as follows :~‘*T was 

Buri)riBcd however to find that in the letter dated .Tuly 20 last from the 
ilovernor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah, communicating to him a message from llis 
Excellency the Viceroy, an entirely ditlerent complexiun had beet) put on the 
basis of appointment of the Muslim rremiers on this Coiutcil, and inter alia 
it was stated that we were being appointed to the Defence Council as 

representatives of the great Muslim community...! cotdd not in fairness to 
my itrovincc or the ]\lu8lim League, continue to serve on this Coiincil’. 

‘‘According to Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Viceroy was double-croBsing 
him. 'I'hat point is not met in the whole of the communique." Had he asked Sir 
Sikander llyat Khan to join the Council in his personal capacity, the i>robability is 
BO obvious that he would have refused or at any rate, asked for time to consult the 

Ijcadcr and the Executive of the Muslim League organisation. 3’his evidently, did 

not suit the Viceroy to put it to him in th.at way, and he was sw'Oin to strict secrecy. 

“It is somewhat dillicult to understand why the Working Gommittec has been 
dragged in the communique. 4he position of the Working Committee has been 
made quite clear by its resolution that the gentlemen concerned had clearly 
associated themselves vviih the sclieme and had thereby gone agaijist the 
express decision and mandate of the l^eague, and had acted without auy reference 
to the Leader or the E.\ei'utivc of the organisation. The decision of the Working 
Gommittce, therefore, was that they should resign from the National Defence 
Council. It is quite immaterial whether they accepted the invitation in tlieir 
Ofiicial capacity or otherwise. 

‘ The various stages of the development of this ]dca that these gentlemen 
were ap])Ointed in their ollicial capacity as rremiers, emling with the statement, 
of the t^ecretary of {Slate for India, which he was ‘at i)ains to make’ on August 
19, 1011, were mer(3ly intended to create confusion before the Muslim public'*tu)d 
in the deliberations of the Working Committee, which was called upon to decide 
as to what actioji should be taken in the matter. 

“Jjastly. there is a reference of llis Excellency the Viceroy in the eora- 
miinique, to the conversation that he had with me on Au-aist 10, 1941. It is quite 
correct that he informed me that these gentlemen were invited in tlicir ollicial 
ea]>aciiy ; but in fairness to me it also ought to have been stated as to what was 
my reply. Here 1 give the substance of it. 1 said, ‘It was quite immaterial to the 
real issue ; neyertheless, it is the first lime 1 hear, on yoiir authority, that they 
were invited in their oflicial capacity ; and even after ray reply to yonr message, 
which you must have received on the 2lBt. or tltc 22nd., you did not suggest, that 
they were appointed in their oflicial capacity, till to-ilay.’ I pointed out to him 
that this was quite contrary to the message, that he was good enough to ser.d to 
me through the Governor of Bombay. The text of the message did not leave the 
slightest doubt tliat they were appointed essentially as represenlatives of the great 
Musliin community, because they were Muslims of the highest eminence and 
cn]uiciLy. 1 asked liim to send for the copy of bis message that he had sent to me 
and verify what 1 was saying, to which he replied that he would look it up. 

“1 think in fairness to all parties concerned I should release to the press the 
full text of his message and my reply, to it. 
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Lumley—Jinnali Correspondence 
IIOMF.AY (ilOVERNOll’S LkITER 

Government Hoiirc. 

Ganeslikliind, L’Oth. .Inly 1941. 

“Dear Mr. .Timiali, 

“Jlis Execll(3ney the Viceroy luis asked me to let you know his intentions 
on the matters, which follow. 1 had hoped that I would he able to see you 
myself in order that 1 init;ht convey this ineHsaj;c to you ])eiHo?»ally, as was his 
desire : but unfortunately, now that I am in a i)Osition to ^ivc you the nieRBaF,e, 1 
am not entirely lit, and I am, therefore, writinj^ to convey it to you by this 
letter, which 1 am sendini^ down tt) Hoinl)ay by Ri>ecial niesscnF:er. 

“'I'he Viceroy has continued to have very much in mind the whole situation 
in regard to the war effort and the association of non-official ojiinion with the 
prosecution of the war. The obstacles, however, to any Hcttlement on the liasis of 
the c,omi>lete offer of Aucust last, which emerged so cleaily during the diRcuRsions 
last autumn, still exist, to his very ^I'^^at re<;<et, as the last few months, and the 
reactions to the Secretary of Slate’s statement in the House of Commons on 
April the liUnd, have made clear. In these circiimstani'es, it is equally clear that 
he (cannot look for that decree of support from the maji>r i>artics, for the proposals 
embodied in the Anj;ust Offer, which he desires. Ncvertlu'lesR, the burden of the 
conduct of the war on the (%‘iitral (government has greatly increased, and for 
adminifitrative reasons it is essential to ])roceed with some increase in the member- 
Bhip of the Viceroy’s ('Council within the terms of the Au^nst Offer. ’Die Viceroy, 
accordingly, is anxious that yon should know that he is now, with the aiiproval 
of llis Majesty’s Government, creating five new j'ortfolios, 'fhese new' portfolios, 
and the names of the t^entlemen by whom they have liecn accepted, areas follows :— 
Supply -Sir Jlomi Mody. Information :—Sir Akhar Hydari. Civil Defence 
Mr. Kaghavendra liao. Indians Overseas:—Mr. Aney. I^ahour Bir Firozc 

Khan Noon, 

“The Viceroy would also like you to know that he proposes to fill the 
vacancies ariflinti: in the portfolio of Law', when Sir Zafridlah Khan Fines to the 
Federal Court, and in the jiortfolio of Education, when Sir (hrja Shankar linjpai 
takes up a mission overseas, by the ap])ointment of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
Mr. Sarker. 

“In addition, the Vi(‘oroy does not feel that. hocaiiRe of the difficulty in 
BccuriiiF: the support of the major ]K)Iitical paities, it is ]>oRRible to delay further 
the more active association of non-official Indian opinion with the prosecution 
of the war. lie is accordin{*:ly estalilishiiij^, with the aiiprovnl of Uis Majesty’s 
Government, a National Defence Council. This Council will consiHt of some 
thirty members, nine of whom will be drawn from the Indian Stales. The 
Viceroy regards it as essential that the j^rcat Muslim conimiinity should be 
represented on that Council by jicrsons of the hiF^hcst proniinenoe and capacity. 
He has accordingly invited the ITnuicrfl of Assam, Lenyal, tlie riinjah and Sind 
to serve as members of it, and he has extended iiivitations also to certain other 
prominent Muslims, such as Sir Mahomed Usman. He has considered whether he 
should invite you to let liini have any suggestioiiR to the posihlc personnel 
for tluH Council, but being aware, ns he is, of your general attitude, he has 
concluded that it would be preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to 
make suggestions. 

*‘ Tt is intended that an announcement about these cliangcR will be made on 
the morning of Tuesday, July the L^Lhid. and the Viceroy is anxious that you 
should have, through me, this advance information of what iR juoposed. 1 would 
have much preferred to have given you this message orally, but this letter 
contains the substance of it. 

1 hope that you have now fully recovered from your rceent illness. 

Mu. Jinn ah’s Ekpey 

Copy of the letter sent hy Mr, M. A. Jinnafi, Mount Pleasant RoaO^ Malabar 
Hill, ^Ist, July 1U41, 

Dear Sir Roger, 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 20tli July 1941 which embodies the 
message of His Excellency the Viceioy. I deeply regret the decision taken by him 
with the approval of His Majesty s Government. I appreciate him when he says 
that ho does not wieh to cmbuirass me by inviting me to make suggeBlions, 
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knowing, as he doofl, not only my general attitude but that of tlie All-Tndia 
MiiBlini League. Furtlier, I cannot approve of his having invited the Muslim 
Jjcaguo Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer under the scheme of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Council as well as what is now called the National Defence 
Council, because it is obvious that it would embarrass ti e Muslim League 
organisation, and I do ho]ic and trust that Ills Excellency will avoid such a 
contingency. Besides, it is har»lly fair or ]U'Oj>er that they should be approached 
by His Excellency over the head of the President and the Executive of the 
All-India Muslim League, knowing full well the position and the attitude that 
the All-India Muslim League has adopted. 

‘It is stated in his message that the Viceroy regards it as essential that the 
(Ircat Muslim community sliould be represented by persona of the highest 
prominence and capacity. Would it be credifable for any individual ]>rominent 
or capable Mussalman belonging t« an organisation to a<'cept the invitation con¬ 
trary to the position and the attitude taken up by that organisation, and W’ould 
it do any credit to the (Tovernmont, if they succeed in alluring him and create 
a breach in the organisation, in the hope that he may throw up his allegiance to 
the party to which he belongs in order to accept the invitation of His Excellency. 
I maintain that the great Muslim community is ropresetited atithoritatively only by 
the All-India Muslim League organisaliofi. Persistence in this course will not 
improve matters but, on the contrary, it wdll hjad to hitternoss on the part of the 
Muslim League, which up to the iirescfit nnuncnl, fortunately, docs not exist, liow- 
cver em])halically we have disnp|>rovcd of the policy which has been pursued by 
His Majesty’s (.Livernmcnt and the Viceroy. 

Jjrftcr frtwi Sir liiuj 'r Lnml<.nj fa Mr. M. A. JhiiuiJi, 

Government House, GanoihkhiiiJy ’J'J-7 1011. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnnh, 

“'rhank yon for your Idler of .Tuly the 2Ist, the contents of which I have 
passed on to the Viceroy. 

“1 am glad to hear yon have recovered. 

Thanks for your kind ciutuiry. I am much better.” 


The National Defence Council 

First Session—Simla (itii. October 11141 
ThK VlCKllOY’rf Dri5NlN(J 


The first session of the National l>efenee Oouncil oi)ened at the Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla on tlic 6th October 19tl. 'I’hero were meetings in the morning 
and in tlio afternoon, at both of which //. L\ the Mrvmij presided 

I'liose present were : 'riioir llighiu'SRcs the Jam Sahil) of Nawauagar, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of .lodhpur, the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, the Nawah of Bhopal, the Nawab of Rampur and the 
Maharaja of Oooch-Bebar, Nawab Sir IMubammail Ahmad Said Khan of Cbliatari, 
representing H. E. If. the Ni/.am of Hyderabad and Bcrar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Kuinararaja Sir Muthia Olicttiar of (,'hettinad, the lion. Mabarajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, Mr. Ramrao Madhuvrao Desbmukli, Liciit-Col. Sir Henry Gidney, 
Sir Oowasjcc Jehangir, Raja Bahadur of Ivballikote, the hon. Malik Khiida Baksh 
Khan, Mr. Jamnadas 1\L Mehta, iMr. G. B Morton, ]\Ir. Biren Mukherjee, Gaptaiu 
Sardar Naiinihal Singh Man, Begum Shah Nawaz, Rao Bahadur M. 0. Raja, 
Professor E. Ahmad Sliah, the Premier of Sind (the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bnx), Mr. Mohd Umar Soomro, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastavn and Sir Mahomed 
Usman. 

Before the opening of the secret session, H. E. the Viceroy welcomed the 
National Defence Council in a short siieeeli. 11. 11. the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes from among the States’ representatives, and Sir Mahomed Usman from 
among the British Indian representatives, responded. At the beginning of the 
secret session, Begum Shah Nawaz exiiresscd, on behalf of the \romcn of India, 
gratitude at the appointment of a woman representative to the Defence ConncR. 

In the morning meeting a statement was made by H. E. the Commander-iu- 
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Chief, in tlic courHo of which Sir Archibald Wavcll read a message of greeting 
to the CoiinOl from Mr. AVinston Churchill. A luiniher of matters of special 
interest in the defence field, which had been raised by various members of the 
Council, were explained by the Commander-in-Chief and a discussion followed. 
In the afternoon, the meeting heard and discussed a statement by General 
A. IL Haig, Adjatant-tJeneral in India, on recruiting and cognate issues. The 
hon. Sir Homi Mody, Supi>ly Member, began his statement on the question 
of war supply. 

His ExrelUnicn Ihc Viceroy spoke as follows ; 

“This is a business gathering, and I am not going to make a long speech to 
you to-day. Ihit 1 would like, in the first ]>laee, to extend to yon the warmest 
possible welcome to this the first meeting of the National Defence Council, and to 
say how deeply I apprecdatc your luddic spirit in attending, in many cases, 1 know, 
at very great personal inconveni^'nce. 1 would like, too, to say a word about the 
significance of this occasion befo»-o we go into onr secret session, and to touch very 
briefly on tlie recent dcvclo)mientR in llie great juirt which India is playing in this 
war. 

“This occasion is one of great significance. For the first time, the representa¬ 
tives of the Indian States and lirilisli India are met togihher to consider and 
dis.-usR the war ])Osition and India’s war effort ; to reccivo from myself and from 
my advis'M-s information on imjiortant aspects of these matters ; to give my advisers 
an*d myself tlie licnefit. the value of whi ‘h I cannot over-estimate, of your own 
suggestions and adviee. It is my hope and helief that tliis meeting will ho the 
first of many, and that, the contrihution which these, meetings will make to the 
removal of misunclcrstandiiigs, to the furtherance of our common cause and to 
stimulating still further the elforts already so generously and widely made through¬ 
out India, will he great, indeed. 

“In the National Defence Council composed as it is of representatives of tlie 
ITineely Order and of the provinces of British India, there has been estalilislied 
a body truly representative of all elements in the national life of India, whose 
sole olqcct is the intensification of the war (‘ffort and the prosivntion of the war. 
My obieet and that of my Government will be, during our secret deliberationB, to 
acquaint the National Defence Conn *il, to the fullest degree, and in the fullest 
eontidence, vvitli the position in relation to all im))ortant aspects of the war effort ; 
to obtain the benefit of their advice ; to improve and dcvt-lo]) liaison ; and so to 
Roeure that, in a war that is as much India’s war as the war of Great liritain or of 
any other part of the Empire, the Brincely Order and the provinces of British 
India are seized, through their representatives on the Defence (council of the pro¬ 
blems that confront us from time to lime in the conduct of the war, of tlic great¬ 
ness of India’s contrilintion. and of the liackground to, and tlie justification for, the 
magnificent effort which India is putting forth. 

"J’herc could be no more a])proi>riiite oecasion than this to refer to the superb 
contribution so far made by India to the achievement of the ideals for which we 
are fighting. She has, without stint, poured out men, money and supplies. Her 
fighting men, whetlier liy land, by sea, or in the air covered themselves, and the 

land of their liirth, with glory. In tlie face of every device of modern warfare, in 

conditions often most ditlicult, in unfamiliar surroundingft; India’s fighting men, 
whether they come from the Indian States or from the provinces of British 
India, have shown outstanding valour and endurance and have added still 

further honour to the maiLial traditions of this country. The Empire and 

India owe them a debt of gratitude, a debt that will never he forgotten. 

“In ])aying the tribute that I have to the gallant fighting men of India, I 
would associate with it a word of gratitude for the immense assisianee given us 
by oiir neighbour, the warrior kingdom of Nepal, to the sympathetic and enthu¬ 
siastic Bui>poi't and co-o]icration of whose Brimc Minister we owe bo much, and 
whose troops have ])hiyed their ])art with the distinotion which we have come to 
expect of them iii the various theatres of war in which they have been engaged. 

“In the field of supply India has again made a contrihution of immense signi¬ 
ficance and value, a contribution recognised throughout the Empire, contribution 
that haB in no small degree helped to bring home to many distant lands not only 
the great natural reBources of India, but the high intelligence and skill of her 
craftsmen and her workers and the readiness of all to play tlnir part at times like 
these. My Supply Member will be able to give you some idea of what has been 
done in this field. Let me say now only that the location in India of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council is, in itself, a tribute both to the importance of her strategic 
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RTul geoKvapliioal position and to the magnitude of the assistance which she has 
give to the common cflbi't. 

“The generous stroani of contributions in gifts and loans, in money and in 
kind, for the inirc.haso of monitions and equipment, of planes, of tanks, of ambul¬ 
ances and the like for tlie alleviation of snfTering and the relief of diftress, which 
has flowed from India since the war began, is undiminished to-day. 1 pay ray deep 
and sincere tribute to the magnificent generosity of the gifts that have been made 
by Your Highnesses of the Princely Order, by the provinces of Hritish India, and 
by that great multitude of individuals throughout the country whose desire is to 
hasten, by their personal saciiflees, the day of victory for our cause 

“As the war goes on, every day reveals more clearly the place which India has 
won for herself in the world. She is to-day the base of operations for great 
campaigns and great strategic movements. The Commander-in-Chief, whom 
wc arc glad to welcome back to-day from his consnlations with the Cabinet, 
with His Majesty’s representatives, civil and mililai-y, in the Middle East, and 
with onr liiissiiin Allies at Teheran, boars a responsibility which few, if any, of 
his predecessors in that great oflice can have held ; and in the discharge of that 
responsil)ility from India ho links India still more closely with those mighty 

movements that are taking place around us. India, as I have said, is the centre 

of the great Supply organisation which serves the vital mililary needs of countries 
ranging from Australia to South Africa. Her contribution in fighting men 
has been on the grandest scale, and will bo greater yet. She is ready, as we know, 
to make sacrili 'cs greater still in every way than those which she has so far been 
called upon to make. Wc may be proud of the .achievement of India. We may bo 
certain that that achievement will not fade from the memory of the nations. 

“Your 1 liglinesscs. Heguni Siiah Nawaz and Gentlemen—I do not propose 
lo detain you further. Wo have before us a long and heavy agenda. Hut I would 
like, again, to say how glad J am that wc should all bo meeting here to-day 

and how confident I am that our joint discussion and our joint labours will 

enure to the groat benefit of India and to the benefit of the Empire as a whole. 
Anxious times, a long and arduous struggle, great responsibilities, heavy burdens, 
lie before us still. Let ns look to it, one and all, that onv response in these 
critical days lor our coiiulry and civilisation is worthy of the call. 

H, H. THE Jam Bahibs Bteecti 

11, II. the Jam Saheh. on behalf of the Pnlers and representatives of the 
States present, thanked His Excellency most sincerely for the cordial welcome 
given them and declared that they felt—and he was confident that the represen¬ 
tatives of British India shared this feeling—that the present war was our joint 
war and that tlie big issues which were being fought on the various battlefields 
were likely to affect the future of civilisation. He proceeded : 

“x\t this crucial juncture, it is our right and duty to take counsel together 
and to make every ])ossiblo contribution wc can, in the service of our king and 
country, for the successful prosecution of the war. T can only speak for the 
{Stales and Your Excelhmcy knows, and the world knows, including the crier 
of the Berlin lladio station, that the Indian JVinces, one and all, have offered 
all their resources and are implementing that offer with practical and material 
contributions in every possible form. We arc determined to continue onr efforts 
and we welcome the opportunity of free and frank discussion provided by the 
National Defence Council, as it is likely to give ns first-hand knowledge of 
the best form which onr individual and collective war effort can take.” 

His Highness refewed to the fact that, at the last session of the Chamber 
of Princes, we proposed a resolution recommending a National Defence Council, 
with representatives of the Governments of the States and of the Provinces, be 
set up as early as possible. “We arc grateful to His Majesty's Government 
and to Your Excellency for giving effect to that resolution. We are convinced 
that worked in the right spirit, this Council can be of great utility in the 
successful prosecution of the war and w’e are convinced that all our colleagues 
sitting across this table are pledged to make it a success and to contribute their 
best for the common objective in view. Wo of the States have placed onr resources 
at the disposal of Your Excellency as representative of the Crown, in the discharge 
of our solemn obligations and as onr contribution towards the defence of our 
Motherland and for the vindication of the world cause at stake. Our war effort 
has only one aim, and that is that we shall continue doing our best till victory 
is won and the Nazi tyranny crushed for ever.” 

41 
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Sir Mahomed Usman, in associating himself with the thanks expressed by 
the Jam Sahel), declared that it was the good fortune of India that His Excel¬ 
lency’s term of office had been extended and he would continue to preside over 
the deliberations of the Council. (Cheers). He hoped that His Excellency’s term 
would see the successful termination ^of the war and the utter destruction of 
Nazism, 

BjiinsH Premier’s Message 

The Council thereafter went into secret session, at which H. E. ihc 
Commander-in-chief, at the beginning of his address, read the following message 
from Mr. Churchill : 

“I was deeply interested by all you reported to me about India’s war effort. 
In the first year of the war, it was impossible to find the weapons and 
equipment necessary for the Indian army. In the second year something was 
done. In the third year, large supidies of the most deadly modern war 
ap])aratns will come in a steady flow to expanding formations of the Indian Army. 
The sons of India have already in this war shown themselves worthy of the highest 
respect and honour among military men. Wherever they have fought—in 

Cyrenaica, in the Hndan, in Eritrea, Abyssinia, Byria and now latest of all in 
Persia—the Indian divisions have i>layed an important and distinguished part. 
During 1912 the armies of India with their British comrades, will be fighting 

on the long front from the Caspian to the Nile. By so doing, they will be 
barring the eastward iirogress of the war and guarding the plains of Hindustan 

and the homes of their dear ones. This is a highly honourable task and also 

ns anyone can see, the best strategy. This is equally true whether applied to 
the interests of India herself or to the fortunes of the world cause now being 
fought out.” 

Second Day—Simla—7th. October 1941 

Tlic National Defence C'louncil met again at 10-30 a.m. to-day at the Viceregal 
Lodge with 11 is Excellcii<‘y the Viceroy in the chair. 

Tlic hon. Sir Homt Modt/ continued and concluded liis statement on the 
supply ]H)sition. This was followed by a statement on tJie military aBjicct by the 
Master (lencral of Ordnance. A general discussion followed. The last subject for 
the day was a statement by the Dircctor-Gcncrul of Civil Defence on behalf of the 
hon. IMr. E llaghavendra Kao which was still under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

Third Day—Simla—8th. October 1941 

The National Defence (’ouiicil met for the third day at 10-30 a.m. in 
the Viceregal Lodge with H. E. the Viceroy in the chair. Tlie (buncil 
concluded its discusbion on the question of civil defence and A. K. P. His 
Excellency tlie Commjuidcr-in-Chicf, who spoke for an liour and a half, gave the 
Council a full ap])rcciatioii of the war position from the strategic point of view and 
a discussion followed. 

Ill the absence due to illness of the Rt. Hon. Bir Akbar Hydari^ a statement 
on war jniblicity was read on liis behalf by the Director-Cencral of Information, 
and the (biuicil examined the ])Ositioii. A number of matters were then considered, 
including the question of defence loans and tlie ])olicy of the (lOvernmcnt of India 
in respect of control of prices of essential commodities. The (’oiiiicil in conclusion 
approved the dcsiiath of a message of thanks to the Prime Minister for his message 
of welcome to them and thereafter adjourned to meet agaip on Ist. December. 

Second Session-New Delhi—Isl. December 1941 

Air & Navai. Position Reviewed 

The second session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi on the Ist, December 1941. His Excellency the Viceroy presided 
at both the meetings, in the morning and in the afternoon. 

Those present were: Their Highnesses the Maharaja Jam Salieb of 
Na wan agar, the Maharaja Caekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, the Maharaja 
of Orchha and the Nawab of Palanpur, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Ba’id Khan, 
K.O.S.I., of Chhattari, Khan Bahadur Bir Muhammad Usman, k.c.i.e., Kumararaja 
Bir Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad, M.L.A., Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, Sir Cowasi^ 
Jehangir, Bart, k.c.i.e., o.b.e., m.l.a., Mr. Jamanadas M. Mehta, m.l.a., Dr. B. R. 
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Ambcdkar, m.l.a., Mr. Bircn Mookheriee, Mr. G. B. Morton, o.b.e., Sir Jwala 
Prasad Srivastava, m.l.a., Raja Saiyctl Ahmad Ali Kliaii of Salempur, c.w.k., 
Professor Ahmed Shah. Bcgiim Shall Nawaz, m.ji.e., m.l.a.. Captain Sardar 
Nannihal Singh Man. m.k.e., m.l.a., the llon’ble Maliarajadliiraia Sir Kamoshwar 
Singh, K.C.i. 15 ., of Darbhanga, Mr, R. M. Deshmukh, the Jlon’hlc Malik Khuda 
Baksh Khan, Jtaja Bahadur Sri Jiama Chandra Mardaraja Deo of Kliullikote, m.i^.a., 
the lloiPble Khan Bahadur Allah Bukhsh Muhammad Umar Soomru and Lt.-Col. 
Sir Henry Gidney. m.l.a. 

The morning session was devoted to exhaustive reviews of the Air and the 
Naval situation in relation to India. The Air Ollicer Conimanding-in-Chicf put the 
Council fully in possession of the latest devclojimcnts in the Air field, and a 
di8(‘.ii8sion followed on jKiints arising out of the confidential information whi(*h was 
laid before the Council by him. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Flag Oflicer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, made an exhaustive statement on the ])osition of the Royal ludiaiUNavy, the 
developments that have taken ])la(*.c in connection with it, the work of the Navy 
and the various ])roblema of Indian naval defence. 

The statements by the Air Oflicer Commanding-in-Chief and the Flag Ollicer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, were followed by a pa])er on the latest 
developments in connection with (dvil defence which was read by the Jlon’ble Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao, who laid before the Defence Council a number of i)Oints for 
consideration, which equally formed a subiect of discussion. 

3'he proceedings for the day concluded with a speech by the Hon’blc IMcmber 
for Labour, Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, on techical training, anil the s])ecial 
arrangements which have been made in India to develop technical training in 
connection with the war. The Council adjourned. 


Second Day—New Delhi—2nd. December 1941 
Supply Position Reviewed 

A communique giving an account of the second day’s proceedings of the meeting 
said that the Master-General of Ordnance made a statement on the Supifly position 
in its military aspect from all points of view and put the Council in possession 
of the latest developments in regard to it. He was followed by Sir Homt Mody, 
Member-in-charge of Supplies, who gave an exhaustive exposition of the Su])ply 
position with special reference to timber, leather goods, textiles, etc. A discussion 
followed on the points laid before the Council. 

Thereafter, Sir Andreiv Clow, Member-in-charge of Communications, addressed 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort and connected 
questions. He was followed by Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, who spoke 
on war finance and a large variety of matters of financial concern and interest 
arising in connection with the war. 

The proceedings concluded with a statement made by Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, on the recent developments in industrial research. 

Third Day—New Delhi—3rd. December 1941 

Military Position Discussed 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council 
took place to-day. The morning was devoted to a review by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
affecting India and in its more general aspects. A full discussion followed. 

On the conclusion of the Commanacr-in-Chief’s statement, the Right Ilon’ble 
Sir Akbar Hydari, Member-in-charge, Information and Boardensting, explained 
to the National Defence Council the various developments that had taken place 
in connection with the work of his department, the organisation of propaganda, 
publicity in connection with war effort, etc. 

After luncheon, which was . taken with their Excellencies in the Viceroy’s 
House, a discussion proceeded on certain specific questions which had been raised 
by individual members of the Council, at the conclusion of which the Council 
closed its second meeting. Cinema films to illustrate Indian war effort were shown 
to members of the Council, who, on the invitation of His Excellency the Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief, were afterwords present at a tea party which he and Lady Wavell 
were giving for wounded Indian soldiers. 
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India and the Atlantic Charter 

Premier’s Speech—H. of Commons~9th. September 1941 

An encouriijiiing account of the ])ro{>reBB of the Atlantic Hattie was one of 
the main points made by Mr. Winston Churchill, rcviewin^ji; the war situation 
in Parliament which met on the 9th. September 1941 after the Summer recess. 
The Prime Minister said that the Binkin*^ of British and Allied ships by the enemy 
ill July and August did not amount to much more than a third of the Cerman 
and Italian tonnage sunk by Allied aircraft and submarines. Referring to the 
Atlantic Charter and its relation to India, the Prime ]\IiniBtcr said : 

“The Joint Declaration does not ipiulity in any way the various statements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British Krni)ire.” 

“We have idedged, by the J)eclaration of August, 1910, to helj) India to 
obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealtli with ourselves, 
subject, of course, to the fuiniment of the obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and 
interests. 

“Burma also is covered by our considered jiolicy of establishing Burma’s 
self-government and by measures already in progress. 

“At the Atlantic meetiug, we had iu mind luimarily the extension of the 
sovereignty, self-government and national life of the tStalcs and nations of 
Kurope now under Nazi yoke and the pri icii)leH which should povern any 
alterations iu the territorial l)oundaricB of countries which may have to be made. 
That is quite a separate problem from the iirogrossive evoliilion of self-governing 
institutions iu regions whose ])Cople8 owe allegiance to the British Crown. We 
have made declarations on these matters which are comi>lete in themselves, free 
from ambiguity and related to the conditions and circiimstanccB of the territories 
and peoples affected. They will be found to be entirely in harmony with the 
conceptiou of freedom and justice which inspired the Joint Declaration.” 


The Indus Commission Enquiry 

Opouiug Dey—Simla—22nil. September 1941 
CuAiiiMAN Enunciates Ceneual Phinciples 

The Indus Commission enquiry commenced at Simla on the 22ii(l Sopteiiibor 
1941 in connection with tiie sharing of Indus waters between the Sind and 
Punjab Provinces. Sir B. N. Ran, who prcHuh'd, enunciated certain general 
principles governing questions of this kind, lie stressed the following ]>oints, 
quoting authorities from the Geneva Convention, the judgment of the Permanent 
Court of liiternational Justice and a nunilicr of Aiiicrican (UciKlons. 

'J'hc Commission consisted of Sir B. N, Ran, Ciiairman, Mr. B. F. D. Hickey, 
retired Chief Engineer, D. P., and Mr. E. H, (^havc. Chr?;f Ijugineer, Madras. 

The most satisfactory settlement of disputes of this kind was by agreement, 
the ])artie8 adopting the same technical solution of each problem as if tliey were 
a single community undivided by political or administrative frontiers. Once 
there was such an agreement, that in itself fnrnisbcd the law governing the 
rights of the several parries until a new agreement was (!oncltided. If there was 
no such agreement, tlie ri^jlits of the several provinces and Slates must bo 
determined by apidying the rule of ‘equitable apponionment,” each unit getting 
its fair share of the water of the common river, lii the general interests of the 
entire community inhabiting dry and arid ttrritoiies, luiority must be given 
to an earlier irrigation project over a later one : ‘Vriority or apiiropriation gives 
superiority of right.” 

Is THE State a Party ? 

The point whether any State could appear as a “party” before the Commission 
was discussed at the outset of the iwocecdings, following observations made by 
Counsel for Bahawalpur who urged that that State should be consiilcicd a party 
and should be given all the privileges of a party iu the matter of leading evidence. 
croBS-esamiuing witnesses, etc. 
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Sir B, N, Bail pointed out that, under the constitution at present in force, a 
State could not be a party and he asked if it made any diderenec if the State 
was accorded all the ri‘;hts and privileges of a i>arty without being called a party. 

The Counsel submitted that if he was given all the rights and privileges of a 
party he was in fact a ])arty. He quoted Sections 130 and 131 c? the Government 
of India Act, particularly the latter section, under which he said the ruler 
of any State affected could torpedo the decision of the Commission by securing 
a reference of the whole matter to Uis Majesty in Council. Counsel argued that 
in these circumstances, the State was a very real party. 

The Chaiman indicated that lie would postpone a decision on the point till 
a later stage and that Counsel could raise it again if any right was refused 
to him. 

’J’ho Counsel signified acceptance of the position reserving to himself the 
right to withdraw from the jirocecdings if necessary. 

Mr. Coltman^ Counsel for the Sind Government askctl for clarification of 
the position and ])ointed out that it should not be open to any one after 
taking part in the proceedings to consider the Commission’s decision not 
binding on himself when that decision went against him. 

'J'he Chairman explained that the Commission would only make recom¬ 
mendations and it was for the Governor-General to take decisions. 

“De(jision Not Binding on States” 

The Counsel for Bikaner recorded a protest against the appointment of the 
Commission and declared it was without jurisaiction so far ns linliau States were 
concerned, because it had been appointed by the Governor-General, who was a 
different legal entity from the Crown Representative witli whom the States were 
concerned. Counsel also declared that the existing Indus waters agreement, to 
which Bikaner and other States were a party, was by the appointment of the 
Commission sought to he revised without the consent of these States, and therefore 
any decision taken by the Commission would not be binding on these States. 

In reply to the Chairman, Counsel said he would only hold a watching brief 
at the proceedings. 

The Chairman made it clear that the opportunity to take part in the proceed¬ 
ings was there for those interested, but it was for them to take advantage or not 
of that opportunity. 

The Counsel for Khairpiir expressed himself in general agreement with the 
position taken by Bahawalpur while the Counsel representing Batiala, Jind, Nabha 
and Faridkot expressed accord with Bikaner’s position. The chief engineer, N. W 
F. B. said he would also hold a watching brief. 

Suggestion to Examine Data 

Mr. Coltvian, thereafter, made preliminary remarks in which he said that 
tlie Government of the Punjab, in their nqoiuder to the Sind Government’s 
complaint, had considerably modifieil tlic orgiual position on whicrh Sind’s case bad 
been based. He thought that an examination of the Punjab’s rejoinder would 
take considerable time. 11c also suggcsleil that the parties should examine each 
Ollier’s (lata to see how far the lei ms of the Indus Walcrs Avvard of 1935 had been 
modified or were being modified in actual practice by the Punjab. 

Mr. E. H. Chavc, Chief Engineer, Madras, member of tlie Commission en¬ 
quired why the Sind Government hail filed their comi)laint before correctly ascer¬ 
taining the data on which to base it. 

The counsel complained that Sind Government never had a correct reply from 
the I’unjab Covernment, and that the Punjab rejoinder handed to them on Friday 
last luid comidctely altered the position. 

Mr. Cliave lelcrred to the discre])ancy between the figures given by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments and asked if Sind ascertained from the Punjab whether 
Sind’s assumptions were correct. 

The counsel said that they did, but never had a salisfacfory reply. 

The counsel for the Punjab, intervening, complained that data for five years 
asked for had never been supplied to his Government and Sind’s case was not 
known to them. 

Mr. Chave asked why Punjab did not tell Sind tliat Sind’s case was based on 
wrong assumptions. 

The counsel for the Punjab said there had been no direct conimuiucation with 
the Sind Goverumeuu 
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Mr. Coif man, before the Conimisflion adjourn ed, Hubmitted that the Sukkiir 
Barrage l*roject was not involved in the complaint. The counsel for the Punjab 
dissented from this view. 

Sir N, AT. Sircar, who had been briefed by the Punjab, was not present owing 
to indisposition. 


Second Day—Simla—2(ilh. September 1941 

The position of States in tlie ])rocecdings of the CommissioiT was 
again raised and a final ruling given by the Chairman, Sir B. N, Jiau, at the 
Commission’s resumed sitting to-day. 

At the outset, t'ornisel for Khairpur State making his position clear, 
declared that the ConimisBion, having been appointed by the Covernor-Ccneral 
and not by the Crown Representative, had no jurisdiction with reference to 
States. He would therefore take part in the proceedings under protest. Ho 
added that, if any variation of the Agreement of 1935 regarding the distribution 
of Indus waters was agreed to by any other ]mrtic8, Khairpur would not be 
bound by it, unless its consent was cxprossly given. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sirca?', CJonnsel for the Ihinjab, objected to States being 
allowed to take part in the ])rocecdinga. It was true, he argued, that the 
Commission could only report to the CTOVcrnor-dencral, but the Commission 
would be making a report for the definite i>uipose of enabling the Governor- 
General to issue his decisions and it was therefore not right that the Commission 
should enquire into matters on which decisions coulil not be given by the 
Governor-General, but only by the Crown UeprcBcntative. He quoted authority 
for his contention that the Commission in allowing the States to take ])art in 
the proceedings would be assuming the duties of another tribunal which could 
only be set up by the Crown Representative. 

Sir B. N. Bail, giving his ruling, observed that under Section 131 of the 
Act, the Commission had to investigate matters referred to them. The Section w'as 
silent about the procedure, but it was clear that the Commission must mould their 
procedure to the requirements of a full and proper investigation. Such an investi¬ 
gation would be impoBsilde without hearing every interested unit. The Commission 
must, therefore, give every interested unit an opportunity of being heard in every 
way so far as the Commission thought it necessary for the purposes of their 
investigation. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur referred to the Chairman’s observation on the 
opening day that Bahawalpur would liave all the ])rivilegcs of a i)arty and wanted 
to know whether all the facilities that the State would want in taking part in the 
proceedings would be given to it. 

The Chairman : We sec no reason to refuse any facilities, but we shall have 
to satisfy ourselves at the time whether any facility you arc asking for is necessary 
for the investigation of h^ind’s complaint. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur pressed for the grant of all facilities, so far as they 
were “relevant” to the complaint, 

Sir B. N. Rau : We will use our own language fLaughter). Every facility 
which we consider necessary for our investigation will be given. 

Position of ITndkr Govt of India Act 

The Chairman referred to Section 134 of the Government of India Act which 
gives permission to a Federated »Statc to contract out of the provisions regarding 
water supplies. He pointed out that in respect of Slates who have exercised the 
option under that Section and in respect of non-fcdcratcd States, the controlling 
Power would be the Paramount Power. 'J'ho Commission had derived its charter 
from' the Govcrnor-Iiencral and not from the Paramount Power and his 
submission was that the two Powers, namely the Governor-General and the 
Paramount Power were altogether different and an attcmiff was being made to 
mix them up. This could not be done except perha})8 with the consent of the 
parties. 

Sir Nripendra gave a warning as regards what might happen if States 
were allowed to take part in the proceedings. Supposing Sind’s objection to the 
Punjab’s proposal to build tlic Bhakra Dam failed, the dam would be built and 
then Bahawalpur which at ^^resent had no interest in it might put forth a claim 
to some water out of that dam. 'J'hcn the Commission would be adjudicating 
rights between co-defendants which was not necessary for deciding Sind’s complaint. 
These were points which might arise and he took this further position that 
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apart from his general objection, the Court could not adjudicate any question of 
rights or claims by Babawalpur as against the Punjab. 

Mr. Coltmnn, Counsel for Sind, thereafter reiterated his complaint against 
the Punjab Government who, he said, had not given details of their projects. 

Mr. Chave, Member of the Commission, pointed out that the Punjab’s case 
was that Sind had based their cornplaitit on a niisund nstanding of Sind’s 
intentions. He asked if Sind representatives could not make the necessary alte¬ 
rations in their figures consequent on Punjab’s Btatements. 

Mr. Coltman said that would take some three months and ad<lcd that there 
was disagreement with regard to the effects of Punjab’s scliemos and with regard 
to whether the schemes were in accordance with the Anderson Committee’s 
recommendations. 

Sir N. N, Sircar made it edear that if any schemes proposed by the 
Punjab were in conflict with the Anderson Committee’s recommendations, then the 
Punjab would not proceed with them. 

The rest of the proceedings was devoted to a discussion of Hind’s complaint, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Third Day—Simla —27tli. September 1941 

Body of Irrkjation Experts Sitcjgested 

’The setting up of a body of irrigation expeifs and representatives of the 
Punjal) and Hind provinces to examine the effect of any irrigation projects which 
either side might con tern idate was suggested by the Chairman, Hir B. N. Rau, 
at to-day’s session of the Commission and was generally welcomed by a number 
of rc})rescntative8 appealing before the CommiBsion 

The suggestion was ]mt forward as a possible remedy for the diflKmlty 
complained of by rejucseiitatives of boili Governments that one side did not know 
what were the other’s intentions and that no machinery at ])re8cnt existed to 
enable one side to communicate its schemes lo the other, particularly aRcr the 
inception of the Government of India Act, llKi.*), under which Irrigation is a 
provincial subject and the Ccutial Governmeut’s sanction is no longer necessary 
for a province’s schemes. 

The Chairman asked if both the provinces would agree to the constitution 
of a body of experts which would severe to till this need. 

Mr. Coltman (for Hind) said : We would welcome some tribunal of that kind. 

Hir N. N. Sircar (for the Jbinjab) agreed that in primdplc it was a desirable 
method but he would like to sec the actual scheme befort) he could give a 
reply on behalf of the Punjab Government. 

Counsel for Babawalpur observed that the suggestion was a very good one 
and Babawalpur would probably welcome the constitution of such a standing 
committee, because at present that Stale did not know how to get its grievances 
remedied. The proposed commUteo would, he thought, preclude the imssihility 
of petty disputes, apart from major disputes which were beyond the scope of 
that committee and which would require the setting up of a tribunal under 
Hcctions 130 and 131. 

The representatives of Khairpiir and of the JNorth-West Frontier Province 
concurred in the view that the proi)Osal was welcome. 

The rest of the proceedings centred mainly on technical matters relating to 
loss and lag and on an attenii)t to get Hind representatives to agree to preparing 
an additional statement correcting ligures which, it was pointed out, were 
based on a misreading of the Punjab’s proposals. 

At the outset of the session, Hir A'. N, Sircar roqueted clarification of a 
point on which he suggested the Chairman’s remarks had been raisconstructed 
in certain quarters, "‘pid the Chairman, he asked, state that the Htates might 
appear before the Commission but would not be hound by the proceedings ? 

Hir B. N, Ran : What I said is that is a question which is not for us to 
decide. It is a matter for the Governor-Geneial or His Majesty-in-Council to 
decide. 

Fourth Day—Simla—29th. September 1941 
Chairman Formulates Final issues 

At the meeting of the Commission to-day both sides fluggested issues subsidiary 
to those tentatively framed by the chairman on the opening day. 

Hir jV. AT. Sircar (for the Punjab), in presenting the isBuefl drafted by him, 
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pointed out that if the Commission found that the Anderson CommittCG’s report 
on whioli the (Jovornmont of India's orders of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting witli a clean slate and the Ihiniab would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr. Coltinnn (for Sind) argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the (Trovernment of India had turned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He con¬ 
tended that the tlovcrnmcnt of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The chairman , Sir B. N* Bnu, observed that he would frame final issues 
in the light of the issues presented by both sides, and that he would communicate 
his draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Fifth Day—Simla—Ibt. October 1041 

Prklimjnary msiTER Framed 

'Phe (^omission framed preliminary issues to-day. Tlie issues framed were :— 

(a) What is the law governing the rights of the several provinces and 
States concerned in the lu’cseiit diHi)ute with respect to the waters of the Indus 
and its tril)iitarics ? 

(1)) How far do the orders of tlie Government of India annexed to and 
explained in their letter of March 30, ]9!)7, themselves constitute the law by 
which the rights in question are to be determined ? 

(c) Is Sind entitled to object to the Punjal) Government proceeding with 
the Dhakra Dam project as described in Sind ease or as described in Nicliolson- 
Trcuch report ? 

At the enquiry on Monday, both sides suggested additional issues, siibsi- 
diary to those tentatively framed by the Chairman on the opening day. 

Sir N. N. Sircir, for the Punjab, in ])reseuting the issues drafted by him, 
pointed out that if the Commission found that the Anderson Committee’s rej)ort 
on which the Goveriiment of India’s order of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two i)rovinces was based, shonlil go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean state and the Punjab would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr, Col/man, for Sind, argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and BtresBcd the iK)int that the Government of India had turned down a similsr 
claim for a greater share ma<le by the North-West Frontier Province. He 
eon tended that the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

Tlie Chairman, Sir B. N, Ban, observed that lie would frame final issues in 
the light of the issues jiresentcd by both sides and that he would communicate 
his final draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Sixth Day—Simla- -2nd. October 1941 
Sind Cask Presented 

At to-day’s sitting of the Commission, Sir B. N. Ran, Chairman, suggested 
for the consideration of the iiarties that Sind’s objeetions regarding the Bhakra 
Dam lie withdrawn or modified and the Dam be- allowed to be erected 
provided, cx[)ressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water now 
authorised to be withdrawn vvouhl be sulijoct to modification if and when Sind’s 
apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to consider the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for Sind Government, began arguments on the preli¬ 
minary issues framed by the Commission, Arguing the first issue—what is the 
law governing the rights of the several I’rovinceB and States concerned in the 
l)resent dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus and its tributaries —Mr. 
CoUrnan claimed that Sections 130 and 131 of the Government of India Act 
contained the necessary law. These two sections entrusted the Governor-General 
with the settlement of a dispute in bis discretion. Tlie Commission had to find 
facts underlying the disjmte and make its recommendations on the basis of those 
facts. The Government of India Act did not lay down what law should guide the 
Commission. The Government of India Act also excluded the jurisdiction of civil 
courts over such disputes. 

Sir B. N, Ran : The Commission shall have to base its recommendations on 
some general principles. 
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Mr. Coltman : Ycb, on the principles of enquiry and fairplay. Any ordinary 
law could not apply to the case and this was why such wide and discretionary 
powers were ^:iven to tlie Governor-General. Similarly iiitcrnalional public law 
could not apply to the /Tise as the Indian States were not independent BOvereif»:n 
authoiTtics. lie quoted an American case in which it was held that a State could 
not stop or divert the How of a river which ran through a noi^hbonrinp; State, 
American case were, in his view, via media hetween the Itomnn I^aw and 
International Law and ado])ted the “equitable and fair” method. It applied to 
cases where the States were not independent sovereigin bodies but there was 
another supreme body to adjudicate their differences. 

Sir B. N, R(tu : Is not the Govcinor-General of India in the same position ? 

Mr. Coltman : Yes. 

Proceediiiji;, Coltman referred to the Nile dispute and said that it was the 
nearest approach to the present case. 

Eeferrinfj; to the second issue as to how far the orders of the Government of 
India annexed to and cx])lained in their letter of March, VXM, themselves 
constitute the law by which the rit^hts in question were to he determined, Mr. 
Coltman said tliat j)rima facie the order of the Government of India did determine 
the law for tjie time bcin^. But if those orders were final, wliy had the 
(Tovcrnor-Oencral apiminted the ])rcscrit Commission, he askeil. 

Mr. Coltman asserted that the whole basis of the Government of Tmlia’s 
orders was that the Siikkur Barraj^c should not in any way he liiirt. Fnrthernioro, 
there was no question of an agreement on that point, because the Punjab and 
the Bombay Governments of those days w'cre like the two departments of the 
Government of India. Furthermore, the Sind Government of to-day wois not the 
Buccessor to the Bombay Government. It was a new creation. 

Asked why the G(wernmcnt of Bombay ap.recd to the various recommendations 
of the Anderson Committee and Nicholson-Trench Committee, Mr. Colfman said 
that tlic Bombay Government rcj^licd IJ days before the separation of Sind from 
Bombay and as that time probably Bombay’s inlcrcst in Sind had waned. He 
claimed that Sind w^as not hound by what the Bombay Government had aj>;i’eed to. 

Mr. Coltman had not finisJied when the Commission rose for the day. 

Seventh Day—Simla—3rd. October 1941 

At to-day’s stitting of the Commission, l\Ir. Coltman, contimiint^ his argu¬ 
ments on the preliminary issues framed by the Commission, said that Sind had 
prescriptive rij^^hts in an irrip:ation canal as such and the duty of Sind had be('n to 
make these canals ns cconomicul as jmssiblc by constructinf*; them on a lower level. 

DisctiBsin^ the issue whether any modifications could 1)0 made in the Govtwn- 
inent of India’s orders of J937, Mr. i'oltman said tliat is was outside the function 
of the Commission to advise the Governor-General whether to vary those orders or 
not. This could he done by the Governor-General in his sole discretion. 

Sir B. N. Ran : There can be no finality in ord(‘rs if they were to be varied 
from day to day. 1, therefore, want yonr assistance to recommend to the Governor- 
General how far these orders could be modified, if at all. 

Mr. Colfman said that if the data on which the orders were based had lu’Ovcd 
to be incorrect, or if new factors had came to li{Aht which were not taken into 
consideration in making them, the orders would have to be modified in the light of 
those facts. He poiiited out and gave details of the data on wliicli the Anderson 
Committee had relied and wdiicli snbsequent investigations carried out by the Sind 
Government had proved to be incorrect. He claimed that in the light of these 
investigations the Governor-Gcticral would be justified in modifying tlic orders of 
1937. He also explained that on the .assumption that Sind would receive a certain 
(Quantity of water, it had sold land worth Es. 7 crorcs. Furthermore, there w^as 
the question of the pnyment of debt to the (Jovernment of India amounting to Rs. 
23 crores. This was being paid at the rate of Ks. 75 lakhs a year. 

Replying to Sir B. N, Ran, Mr. Coltman said that, on an average, Sukkur 
Bjirrage yielded a return of about 4^ ])er cent. 

Ifiscussing the issue whether Sind was entitled to object to the Punjab proceed¬ 
ing with the Bhakra Dam project, Mr. (bltman ])ointed out tliat the issue implied 
the proposition that by reason of the Bombay Government’s action in 1934 with¬ 
drawing its objection to the sclicme, the Punjab Government obtained a right to 
proceed with the projei't. In fact, the Punjab had obtained no such right, Mr. 
Coltman declared. First, the withdrawal of objection was couched in guarded 
language and was merely an expression of intention for the future and therefore 
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did not amount to agreement or contract. Secondly, under the old Government of 
India Act of lOlo, a Trovincial Government could enter into contracts or agree¬ 
ments only in the name of the Se(‘retary of State. The would mean that the 
Ihinjab and Sind entered into an agreement as regards the Bhakra Dam project in 
the name of the Secretary of State. In other words the Secretary of State had 
entered into an agreement with himself, which was an absurdity. 

The Punjab, he i)rocecdcd, had now set out to sell water to the States, even to 
States which were non-riparian and had no right to the water. This was contrary 
to the provisions of the old Act. 

Sind became a new province under the new Act of 1935 and its obligations, 
that was to say, its assets and liabilities, were dealt with by the Order-in- 
(■onncil. Sind was not a heir-at-law or successor of Bombay and ivas not bound 
by what Bombay, of which it was once part, had done or omitted to do. Bombay 
was still there and if the Punjab thought they could file a suit for damages against 
Bombay, let them consider it. 

Eighth Day—Simla—6th. October 1941 

Commission’s Plant of Work 

At to-day's meeting of the Commission, it was announced after some 
discussion that the commissioners would give tlnur ruling on the legal issues 
within a <lay or two of the conclusion of arguments on them and that they would 
tiien settle issues of fact. Thereafter the (Ommission would not sit in Simla any 
further but would assemble at Karachi to examine Sind witnesses. In tlio interval 
between Simla and Karachi, the commissioners will inspect such places as the 
parties dc.sire them to see. 

counsel for Bahawalpur Slate took a good pari of to-day’s sitting with his 
arguments in the course of which he pointed out that Sind was complaining of 
orders ])aS8cd on Maivdi 30, 1937, while the i>rc9ont Government of India Act 
came into force on A])ril 1, 1937 and had no retros])ectivc effect. 

Sir B. N, Jiau, C3iairman, irnpiired whether the argument was that these 
orders could not at any time or in any circumstances be modified. Counsel 
replied that any modification could only be done by the Government of India. Sir 
B. N. Rail pointed out that the Government of India had no jurisdiction now in 
the matter of water supplies. 

Counsel for the Punjab, Sir N. N, Sircar began his arguments before the 
C^ommission rose for the day. lie contended that thg agreements arrived at between 
Sind and the Punjab before the Anderson C'Onimittee was appointed were by way of 
a bonalidc settlement of the dis]mtc8. The settlement was made on the princdple 
of give and take ; and the right to go on with tlie Bhakra dam project was an 
integral part of the consideration which induced the Punjab CTOvernmcnt to agree 
to additional allowances of water to Sind and Khairpur. 

Ninth Day—Simla—7tli. October 1941 

Arguments hy Sir Nripen Saruar 

Sir N. N. Sircar, continuing his reply to-day to the case put before 
the Clommission by the Sind Government and its counsel, declared that his 
clients were anxious to know what they were entitled 1.o do under the Government 
of India’s orders of 19.37. lie assured the Commission that his clients had no desire 
to do anything outside the findings of the (^.ommission. 

He quoted the Anderson (Committee’s report in Bup]>ort of his pica that full 
agreement between the parties had been arrived at after exhaustive examination of 
all relevant matters. 

He contended that a review of the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could 
only be undertaken if any vital change in the circumstances had since taken place ; 
but no such change had. in fact, taken place, he emidiasizcd. 

On the point whether there could be an ‘‘agreement” between two provincial 
Governments, Bir N. N. Sircar quoted Devolution Rule 49 laying down that the 
])ower8 of superintendence, direction and control over the Governments of 
Governor’s provinces vested in the Governor-Gencral-in Council under the Act, 
shall in relation to a transferred subject, be exercised, among other things, to 
decride questions arising between two provinces in cases where the provinces failed to 
come to an argeeraent. 

If, Counsel argued, there could be no agreement between two provinces, where 
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was the sense in laying down what should happen in case of a failure to come to 
an agreement, Sir Nripendra Nath asked. 

Agreements between two provincial Govenimeiits in relation to irrigation 
were not uncommon he said, and he referred as an example to an agreement 
recently entered into between the TT. P. and the Punjab, lie observed that there 
could be no binding agreement in the sense that the Secretary of State could be 
made liable or one party could sue the other in a court of law* but there could be 
an agreement he said, which a tribunal such as the Indus Commission w'as 
competent to examine. lie emphasized that when Sind as a separate i>rovince got 
the property, namely, the waters of the Indus, they got it subject to the rights of 
the Punjab under the agreement. 

Next day, the 10th. October, the Commission heard Mr. Coltman, counsel for 
Sind’s reply to Sir N. N, vSircar’s arguments on the preliminary issues. 

Tenth Day—Simla—8th. October 1941 

Bir N. N. Sircar, counsel for the Punjab Government, concluded his 
arguments before the Commission to-day on the preliminary issues tentatively 
framed by the Commission. 

On the issue regarding the law governing tlie rights of the provinces and the 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the waters of tlie Indus 
and its tributaries, Sir Nrincndra Nath aflirmed that the orders of the Government 
of India annexed to ana cx))laincd in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves 
constituted the law by which the rights in question were to be determined. 

Referring to the third issue he asserteci that Sind was not entitled to object to 
the Punjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra Dam project as described in 
the Nicholson-Trencli reiiort. lie, however, made it clear that the l*unja)) would 
prefer to proceed with their present scheme, but in (‘ase it was shown that the 
scheme would throw a greater burden on Sind by taking away larger sn})plies of 
water than the Punjab was entitled to, then only would Sind be entited to object 
to it. 

Elaborating his arguments Sir Nripendra Nath dealt with the ])rinciples of the 
law’ of contract and went on to cmpliasize that Sind’s claim could only bo the 
quantity of water that slie Iiad been getting and not what she regarded as “a fair 
amount of W'ater for her irrigation needs.” 

Sir B. N. Ran, (Chairman) : Sind’s case is that unless the Indus river is at a 
certain level, the necessary auiount of water w’ould not flow in licr canals. 

Sir N. N. Sircar : If it can be sbow'ii that although })y the action of the 
Puniab, the level in the river had dropped, the actual quantity of water available 
for Sind hail not diminished even for ])criod to ])erioil, then Sind should not have 
any comjduint. Tlie data collected by the Punjab did not show any downward 
tendency in the matter of water sunply for Sind. Uii the other hand iii some cases 
the data had show'ii an upw’ard tendency. 

Twelvth Day—Simla—10th. October 1941 

Ruling of the Commission 

The Commission this morning briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues, ‘‘so far as this is necessary to enable the parties to proceed to the further 
issues that may arise.” The C'ommission held that the rights of the several 
units concerned in this disimtc must be determined by applying neither the doctrine 
of riparian rights but the rule of ‘"equitable ap}»ortionmcnt”, each unit being entitled 
to a fair share of the waters of tlie Indus and its tributaries. The Commission stated : 

“The Orders of tlie Governinent of India dated March 30, 1937, jirocccding as 
they did for the most ])ait, on the consent of the units concerned, must be regarded 
ns having secured the most equitable apportionment then possible. If owing to 
material errors in the original data, or a material change in river conditions, or 
other Bufticieut cause, orders are now found to be unequitable, and if a more 

equitable arrangement can be discovered in the present circumstances, with due 
regard to iiuerests of all tlie units concerned, the original orders may properly be 
modified. This implies, of course, that a modification of the orders in one particular 
may necessitate consequential modifications in other particulars by way of 
-^iedressing the balance between the several units. 

“The Bhakra Dam scheme which is mentioned in the Sind case and which it 
is the present intention of the Punjab to carry out, being in some respects difierent 
from the Bhakra Dam Scheme which was before the Bombay Government, it is 
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conceded by the Punjab that Sind is not in-ccluded merely by reason of any 
statement of tlic Bombay Oovernraent, from objectinf]; to the ])resent Bcheme. 
There is the further fact that the coml^incd elKcct of the ITaveli Project, 
the Thai Jhoject, the Sutlej Valley Project, the variouB storage and feeder 
projects and the Bhakra Dam Scheme upon tlie innundation canals in Sind 
has never yet been investipited liy any independent tribunal. We are, therelore, of 
0])inion that if it is proved Unit the jnesent Blnikra Dam Scheme Bn])erimposcd 
upon tlie other luojccts will materially injure tJie working' of the innundation canals 
in Sind, Sind is eiititlcd to object lo the Punjab procccdiiif^ witli the present 
Bhakra Dam Scheme excel)t nndor ])roper safepniards. 

''As regards the original Bhakra I him Scheme of 1019 (referred lo in the 
Nicholson-Treiudi Committee’s re}'ort) we do not think it necessary to cx])rcBS 
any view, because that scheme is not, to use the language of Section lIlO of the 
CioverniiKuit of India Act, 103.), ‘executive action proposed lo be taken’ by the 
Punjab at present.” 

Thirteenth Day—Simla—llth. October 1941 

ADrUnONAL ISSUES FllAMKD 

The Commission adjourned to-day after framing additional issues following 
U])Oii tlie views exi)rcsscd by tliem yesterday. 

h'he additional issues framed to-day include the following Wliich, if any, 
of the following scliemes contem])lated by the Jhinjab should be ]»ermitted and 
subject lo what conditions, if jiny- Tiie Bhakra Dam Scheme, tlie Storage Schemes, 
and the Bailoki-Suleimauke Lijik Scheme. 

Should the limits for the Kharif season lixed in the Anderson Committee’s 
rei'ort be allowed for non-perennial canals in Sind, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 

Should the Lloyd Barrage be given a ])rior right over tlie Thai and Uaveli 
projects or either of them to the waters of the river Indus and its tributaries to 
the extent of the withdrawals authorised for the months of October, November, 
December, .lanuary, February and March as set out in the Anderson Committee’s 
report ? 

Should the said authorised monthly withdrawals lie regarded as mean 
monthly withdrawals ? 

In the event of supplies at Sukkur being in excess of the authorised with¬ 
drawals referred to in the said report, shouhl the Lloyd Barrage have a share 
of such surplus suiiplies and if so on what basis ? 

In the event of any of the orders of the Oovernment of India pi^^^^ed on 
March 30, 1937, uiion the recommendations of the Anderson Committee being 
modilied, Avhat consciiuential modifications, if any, should be made in any of the 
other onlers ? 

The Commission proposed to spend November and December inspecting 
places concerned in the dis[)ute and expect to assemble at Karaclii on Janiiaiy 10.— 
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Eastern States Rulers* Council 

Resolutions—Calcutta—12tli. & tlltli. July 1941 

Wliile it viewed with inerpaKin;^ eonpcrn the rapid expaiiKioii of the theatre 
of war and the throat to the soourity of India (luit it implied, the Council of 
Itnlers of the KaHtern which conclndctl ila two-day aosKion at Calcutta 

on the IHth. July 1941 under the probidcutsliip of II. H. thi^. Mahantja of Tripura, 
called upon the RuleiH to inttaiBify their efroitB in the defence of the Em]»iie and in 
inaiutainiii}^ the integrity of their Ir^talcs. 'Ihe resolnlion was moved from the chair. 

Moving the roHolution on the war situation, the Kuler of Tripura referred 
to the contributions made hy the diirercni States under the Af^ency towards the 
Viceroy’s War I’urposes Fund and other similar fiinds. 

Fy another resolution, tlic (Council recommended tliat the Spitfire aircraft 
to be named “Fast States” he i)rescnted for the defema; of India on bidialf of 
all tlie Fastem States as a whole, inc.Indinc those under administration, and that 
the cost thereof be realised hy suhsiription from the individual States according 
to the following; graduated scale : 

States with an annual revenue np to one lakh Ks. HttO eaeli ; those witli more 
than one lakh but less than t\yo lakhs. Its. 1,CXKJ each ; those ^ith more tlian 
two lakhs but less than five lakhs. Its. FntJO each ; Ihofie with more than five 
lakhs but loss than ten lakhs, lls. 2,tJ(K) each ; thusc with more than ten lakhs 
but less than fifteen lakhs, its. IkkKK) each ; and those witli more than fifteen 
lakhs hut less than thirty lakhs, Its. o.OCKl each. 

Should the amount realised by subscription exceed the cost of the aircraft, 
the rcBolution added, sueli excess amount mij;ht he ]iaid as sidiscription to the Red 
Cross or any otlicr fund with similar object or kept in reserve with the I’resident 
of the Council for some other approjiriatc use in fiitiire. 

The Council authorised its I’rcsidciit to take necessary action to ^.ive cfTcct 
to this resolution which was moved by tlio Uoja of ISernikcla, seconded by the 
Raja of KhaircKjarh and siiiijuntcd by tbc Maharajas of Kalohandi and Inina. 

Realising the need for close co-operation between the States in difierent 
regional areas, the Council decided to set up a Special Committee for the i>urpo8o 
of drawing up a scheme of co-oponitivo arrangements between States which 
would not involve any sacrifice of their individual sovereignty, tiuestions relating 
to co-operative jail administration, constitution of road trans]H)rt boards ami 
the educational policy of the States would be considered hy the Special Committee 
whicdi consists of the Chief Ministei^ of ratna State as Chairman, and the 
liewans of Khaiiagarh, Korea, Sakti, Kcoiijhar, Athmallik, Ronai, J’al liahara 
and Athgarh as also the Minister of Scraikella as memhors. 

Tlie Council invited the attention of the Rulers concerned to the scheme of 
the joint high court for the B, and (k class States of Orissa as drawn up by n 
B]ie(‘ial committee of Ministers and left the matter to he decided by them. The 
resolution was moved liy the ITcsidcnt and seconded by the Raia of iJaspalla. 

The Council welcomed the suggestion made hy the political authorities that 
the Killers might consult the Fducational Commissioner with the Covernment of 
India in regard to ihe educational ])olicy of tlic Slates and reiiuested ihe Rulers 
who had been addresscil by tlic ])olitical aiitliorities on the subject to suggest in 
re])ly that a discussion between the Fducational Adviser and the Rulers and 
representatives of such States as were interested in the question might take 
place during the winter session of the Council whicli is likely to be held in the 
first week of January, 1912. 

Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
Jam Sahel)’s Address—Bombay—4th. August 1941 
Future of the Inj)ian States 

Twelve out of the fifteen nionihcrs of the Standing Committee of the Princes 
Chamber met at the 'Taj Mahal Hold, Bombay, on the 4th. August 1941, M* IJ, 
ihe Jam Saheb, Chancellor, presiding. 
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Qnefltions relating to the war, internal security and the political situation 
ns far as they atlected Indian States were diseussed at the meeting. H. H. the Jam 
Sahel), the Chancellor, who atldressed the meeting, revealed that himself and 
II. H, the Maharaja of Jodhpur were shortly proceeding abroad and that various 
other T’rinces were anxious to follow suit. A communique, issued at the end of 
the meeting, stated : 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of rrinces was held to-day under the 
presidentshii) of His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanngar, (Chancellor, 
Chamber of Princes. Other Rulers present included Their Highnesses the Rulers 
of Hh 0 ])al, Dungarpur, Joilhpur, Mandi, Narsingarh, Panna, Uewa, Sachin, Sangli. 
1’ripura and Wankaner. 'I'he meeting felt the great loss which the Crown 
Department and the Slates had suffered in the transfer of the hon. Sir Francis 
Wylie, who had already earned the confidence and friendship of the States. 

Unanimous decisions were taken regarding the proposed National Defence Council, 
and in approving the rccommendalions of the Committee of Ministers relating 
to the question of expenditure on the use of troops within the territories of tlic 

States, the Crown Police force law, and the tuospecting licences and mining 

leases in the territories of the States. Sir N. Co]>alaHwami Iyengar and Mir 

Maqbool Mali mood were selected to represent the States for the next term on the 
Expert Advisory Coumdl. 

In tho afternoon session, besides the members of the Standing Committee, 
the KiileiB of Rhawanagar, Nagod and Jasdan, and representatives of over twenty 
States were present. 

H. JJ. the Chavcellor referred at the outset to the fact that the Conference 
was one of tho most rctuesentative so far held, and he welcomed in ])arti(‘ular 
for the first time at these informal consultations, re])rcBentatives of Udai)>ur, 
'ITa^ancorc and Rhavnugar. Thereafter, His Highness made a detailed statement 
on certain important matters relating to the war, internal security and political 
situation so far as they affeett'd the States, which was generally approved, in the 
course of this statement, His Highness acniuainlcd, in confidence, the Rulers and 
representatives of Htates tuesent, with the gist of his recent talk with 11. E. the 
Viceroy regarding the National Defence Council and tho proposed informal liaison 
of a few select Rulers with the Commander-in-Chief relating to the luogrcss of war. 

It W'as decided to have informal ]a’riodic consultations amongst the Stales’ 
delegates preceding the mcclings of the National J)efence Council and tho 
informal liaison with tho (/ommaiuler-in-Chief. Proposals were also approved for 
l.lic examination of legislation and other j)ropoBals coming up before tlie Central 
Jjcgihlatiiic from time to time which aflectcd the Indians Stales also and in this 
connection, a Legal and a Finance Sub-Committee were set ti]). 

Ibderriug to the war situation, His Higbness the Chancellor referred to the 
warm ap])reciation of the H)>lendid serviers of the States Forces w’ith tlieir 
eolleagucH of the Indian Army and allied troops on the various fronts and 
reiterated the determination of the Inelian Rulers to make every possible contri¬ 
bution till vi(rtory was actually w'on. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the fact that recently some opportunities had 
been afforded to the Indian ITimes to render active service in the various theatres 
of war. In this connection, reference was made to the rcccjit visits of Their 
Highnesses tlic Rulers of Bhopal and Buhavudjair to Egypt and Iraq, and to IT. H. 
the Maharaja of Ja)pur who was at present on active service. It was also revealed 
that the Ruler oj Jodhpur and the Chancellor were shortly ])rocceding abroad and 
tiiat various other I’rinces were anxious to follow suit. 

His Highness next declared that the Indian Princes shared tl)e desire of other 
patriotic Indians that in the best interests of India and the Comminunwealth, 
India should be made as far as possible a self-contained unit for defence purposes. 

It was announced that, in response to His Highness the Chancellor’s request, 
the Rulers and (Jovernmciils of lending Indian States such as Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior, Travancore and Indore and others had agreed to 
participate in the scheme for pooling exi)ert advice available in the fStates, for 
the development of war industries, and that the Government of India had agreed 
to give necesssary protection to industries started in the States during the war 
for war i)uri)OBe8 on the same basis after the war as might be extended to the 
ITovinces. 

Referring to the recent statement made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons, the Chancellor welcomed on behalf of the Conference, 
the clear declaration that an agreement between the major political parties would 
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not be cnouj»:h. 'Fhe miiin elomcntfl in India’s national life inelnded no! only 
political organisations or p;reat rclijjjious or cultiirul commnnilios but also p;coj;ra- 
phieal and administrative elements, the Provimtes of Hritisli [ndia and the 
Indian States. lie further statctl that there need be no slavish fetish for iinitatinp; 
the British system of parliamentary j^overnment as the only method suited to 
India. 'Ihc American and other syatoms of ‘government, suited to the needs of 
the countries concerned, had proved <'qu.‘dly eflcctive ai d proj^ressivo. 'Ilic 
desirability of tindinfr an endurin*: and durable system for the future oonstitutioii 
of India, be it Federal or Confedernl, be it a United I>ominion or the United 
Dominions of India or anythin^; else, transcciuled any stubborn .adherence to 
aecc])ted formuUe for the mere sake of constitutional ]>uriHm ; and. he, for one, 
would welcome and advocate a fair aiul dispassionate examination of all hona file 
stif^^estions which mi^ht promise a solution of our problems, with duo and 
effective protection of the lej;itimat.e rights of the various elements in the 
national life of India and the ni)kecp of treaties and ])le(li 4 es. This attempt 
shoidd not be shirked merely because it involved the adoption of unorthodox 
bases whi<di mip:ht be suited to the special needs of India. 

In this connection His Highness statexl. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Lord Chief Justice of India deserved well of the patriotic elements in 
the country, for having, shown the coura'i;e of their convictions, in rnakinp; 
bobl Ru;i;.;cstion8 which mijrht set political India thinkinfx, on less orthodox but 
may l>c, more fruitful linos of thought. Let all not be misundcr^slood, said 
Ills nii 2 .hiicss, that ho had made Iheso remnik.s as a clmnipion of lost cause's 
who did not believe in pro};res8. He wished to reiterate tliat the days of the 
lotus-eater were ^ouc and though ]>rotcc.tion couhl not be (daiiucd for any human 
institutions, the States were proud of the faf*t that their ])olity to-day was 
based p;encrally ou a itde of hivv, ouiicbcd with ))cueticent and ])ro{^'rcssivc 
reforms. Moreover, he felt contident that when the time came, the Indian 
States would not. he found wautin*;’ in any reasonabbj contribution which they 
mip;ht be called u|'.on to make, nor the ordered progress of their torritoricB as 
also of their motherland. 


States and India’s Evolution 

Sir Akbar Ilydari's Speech 

A tribute to the lU. Hon. Bir Akhar Hi/dari, who was relinquishinc; the 
Chairmanship of the Committee of Ministers to join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Couucil was paid by H. II, the Jam Saheh of Nawanagur, Chancellor of the 
Princes’ Chamber, at a luiichcoii pven in Bir Akbar’s honour at Bombay on the 

4th. August 1941. 

Sir Akhar Hudari replying to the Jam B.aheb, acknowledged “the gracious 
support and co-operation” which the Chancellor had extended to the Committee 
of Ministers. 

He added : Your Highness is, if I may say, quite right in stating that my 
inclusion in the Executive Couucil of the Covernor-Gcneral is in my individual 
capacity. At an earlier stage, when the expansion of the Executive Council was 
first mooted, His Highness the Chancellor is aware that 1 had on behalf of 
Hyderabad expressed the view that the Btates could not he represented on such a 
Couucil, concerned as it was, under its present constitution, with British India. 
It was really the Defence Council which I advocated for representation of Indian 
States so that British India and the States might conre together in that Council. 
It is well that this should be made clear and I for one, am glad that His Highness 
has made a reference to it to-day. 

“My own new duties prevent me from saying much of the work that lies 
ahead for the States in the future. I can, however, say something about the 
past, particularly about the results of “the technique of cousultation and 
conciliation”. If I may use Mr. Amery’s phrase in his latest B])eech, which the 
States have been following, without distinction of large States or small States, 
since the past few years. The experience of that technique gained at the table of 
the Ministers’ Committee will, I am sure, be of help to me at another Council 
table at which I shall shortly be sitting. 
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The States and the futube Reforms 

“I shoiiltl lik») to quote only one of the reriiills and. in doin}*' so, would like 
to wcleomn the latest utteranee hy the Seerctary of State for India in which ho 
has made it clear tliat, in insisting upon agreement between the ]>rineipal elements 
in India’s national life, the British IJovcrnment are not thinking only of the 
major political ]>arlies, or i»f the preat religious and cultural organisations, but 
also the pco;j,; ai)hi('al and administrative elements whicli include Indian States. 

‘‘In the conlroveiHies of British Imlia, one is apt to ignore the importance, 
even the exisN'nce, of Indian Stales, and Mr. Amery’s speech is a refreshiiifj; 
reminder that the ap;reenient of Indian Slates is a neccHsary precedent to tlie 
shapin;^ of the future destinies of India as a whole, 'J'hat ])osirion has been 
iradirmcd and now eluciihited (dearly and cmphaiicaily, lar{j;ely due to the unity 
of our own endeavours, endeavours in which Your ili.chness’ Ministers have 
been p,uidcd and insi>ired by Yctur niubness, ludped by their own co-operation 
and assisted by the c^C'-retariat under Mr. Ylaqbool Malimood, whose help I 
should like p,ratcfully to ackoo\vlcdi;e, as wtdl as llie assistance rendered by my 
own Secretariat in llydcrabad, by Nawab Ali Yar .Iuiil:; Bahadur whom you know. 

Evoj.ution of Indja 

“When the time comes for the constitulion.al discussions of the future, I 
am contident that, tlio I’lincely Order will be found equal to the task of contributing; 
to the cvolutn)n of India alonj!; tlie ]>ath of iirop.ress and will undertake it in their 
usnal spirit of patriotic devotion to the duty wlii(di lliey and all of us owe to a 
common motherland. 

“I leave yon with the deepest Borr(»w, but also so with the satisfaction that 
.1 take with me the fondest memories of lon^ years of collahoralion and your 
l)lessini>H. 'rho severance of lifedon;; connection, extending; to over years, with a 
t*^tate which did mo the honour of p,ivin” me the hio,host ])la<u' within its {;ift is in 
itself painful, hut there, too, 1 have the satisfaction of feeling’ that I have 
always tried and tried my liest to serve loyally and with all mv heart the true 

interests of the Ruler who p,aYc me the i)rivilc”c of oflice and the honour of bis 

trust. 

“Before I leave, I should, like to welcome, as the next (Chairman of the 

lilinisters’ (.kimmittce, my valued friend and colleague, !^ir T. 7'. Krtshttaviarhari. 

whose cxporieiicc and judgment, geniality and tact, will now even more fully be 
at Your IJigimess’ disi)osttl. 
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The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 


The following are extracts from the Convocation Jiddress to the University 
of Mysore^ delirered by the Honourable Sir Bertram Stevens^ K.C.M.O.^ on the 
4th. October 1941 :— 

Sir Bertram traced in the beginning: the common interests that united India 
and Australia. ‘‘Yon may think it far-fetched” he said, “to call Australia and 
India neighbours, but I think a little reflection will serve to show that we are 
neighbours as never before and that we are destined to stay as neighbours”. Ho 
expressed the hope that the close association of Australia and India, which had 
begun even l)eforc the war, and had now been so ranch increased by the necessities 
of war, would be tightened still further by action deliberately initiated by various 
bodies qualified to ilo that in didbrent sidieres of activities in both countries. He 
stressed the importance of the part which the Universities could play to strengthen 
and deepen the bond between tlie two countries. One of the ways in which they 
should get to know each other better would be for University men to meet 
occasionally from vaiious parts of the Empire for the exchange of ideas. “Is 
there any reason”, 8ir Bertram asked, “why this should not come about and, in 
particular, w'hy it should not be one of the good things that could come out of 
this new awareness of our dependence on one another that the war has caused ?’* 

“While 1 hope that my words on the possibilities of University co-operation 
for wider understanding are not out of i)lace,” he continued, “my real function 
to-day is rather to seek to interpret, in a few brief words, the call of the world 
beyond the University. In any case, perhaps, the time is past when Universities 
could l)e regarded as a retreat from every day life. To day Universities are 
closely and actively bound up with every phase of modern life, yes, and even that 
most terrible and tragic idiaso—war. This, therefore, may perhaps be a suitable 
occasion for reviewing briefly this struggle upon which both Australia and India 
in common with other British communities are now engaged arid wdiich you in 
Mysore, by your magnificent contribution to the Empire’s war effort, involving 
the raising of very many lakhs of rupees and the sending of troops overseas, have 
shown you are vitally interested.” 

He then dealt with the brighter proB})Cct9 of the Allies for victory in this war, 
thanks to their new ally Russia and their old ally with almost inexhaustible 
machine-power—the United Htates. India’s great role in the war would, he hoped, 
be sustained. From his knowledge of what they were and what they aimed to be, 
they could not alford to lose that fight. If Britain and her allies lost, then they 
lost too all hope of developing their country in the way they desired to work out 
for themselves. 

Referring to the problem of post-war reconstruction, Sir Bertram said that 
he believed that the British and American ])eoplc were becoming alive to the vital 
question of a new order. “It is frequently stated, of course, iti connection with 
all suggestions for the study of ])Ost-war reconstruction and the drawing up 
of idans, that as it is impossible to foresee the form of the peace settlement, it 
is useless to make any preparations. But. while this argument may militate 
against detailed scries of lU’oposals. it is not too soon to think out in broad outline 
the task with which we sliall be faced, and the peace-time objectives at which we 
must aim. The war itself, let us remember, is carrying through an immense re¬ 
construction which must be incorporated into the foundations of the post-war 
settlement. There can be no return to the old order, or to chaos, either in Britain, 
in Europe, in the Weslern Hemisphere or in Asia or the Eastern Group. A 
failure to organise our economic resources so as to relieve material distress caused 
by war, and to raise standards, or give a new hope to weary i)coi)1cb, would cause 
such a wave of despair as would make our chance of recreating human society on 
more ]>caceful and mature lines very slight. The necessity of “planning the peace” 
however has now been recognised by many Governments, including those of 
Britain, Australia and India, in the creation of ofiicial bodies to study the problem. 

“I believe w'e have to plan for economic expansion not on a competitive but 
on a co-operative basis. By the raising of living standards, markets will be 
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created which will provide room for all to increase their trade with one another. 
Bo too, such a peace-time objective, will provide em]>loyment for returned service- 
men and for munition workers and others on war work. The economic equilibrium 
created by war, which finds a job for every able-bodied man, cannot suddenly 
be interrupted and nothing ])ut in its ]>lace. If, as at the conclusion of the last 
war, this war-time controlled economic system is suddenly broken up. a jieiiod 
of confusion must inevitably supervene. After the last war, a sort of re-adjust¬ 
ment was made haltingly. But after this war we have to take into consideration 
the accumulated economic problems of the past decade, all of which will appear 
in an accentuated form once the war is over. 

T believe one of the most powerful forces for the raising of living standards 
has already been created by the exigencies of war, namely, the conception of the 
Eastern Group, in which India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and all 
British territories east of Suez are comprised. From this association, which has 
fully justified itself in war, surely much of permanent value will emerge. These 
countries, which have banded themselves together in a special brotherhood for war, 
should stand together when they have to face the problems, particularly the econo¬ 
mic problems, that peace will bring. 

“When we consider that the avowed aim of the Eastern Group conception is 
to become as self-dependant as possible, we can hardly envisage after the war other 
than a big increase in inter-group trade and commercial collaboration with the 
drawing together of other tics which go with it, political, social and cultural. That 
brings mo to a point of rather trial collaboration of India and Australia. 'J’here is 
no mistaking the signs and portents in India to-day. Though India is a land of 
Villages, a land very largely of iieasautry and peasant virtues, of relatively primi¬ 
tive methods and a relatively low average standard of life, yet India is on the 
verge of a great and farreaching induBtrialisation, and the social changes that go 
with it. This is developmeiit perhaps overdue : certainly, I think, a development 
to be welcomed particularly as it will be adapted to the peculiar needs of this great 
country. I have been told that in the matter of industrialisation, India has got to 
choose between two ways of development, either the creation of huge industries, 
cities and manufacturing centres as in Australia or America ; or the encourage¬ 
ment of cottage craftsmanship, such as existed many centuries ago, when India, 
tnough still a land of villages, was far less overwhelmingly dependent on agriculture 
than nowadays. Personally, I doubt if the matter is worth many sleepless nights 
on anyone’s ])art. India will probably always be a land of villages. But these 
villages will play a new part in industrialisation. Here in Mysore, your Govern¬ 
ment has shown the way, by extensive electrification of rural areas and the im¬ 
provement of rural amenities. This is in line with similar development of England 
and Bcandinavia and my own country. 

“In this task of industrialisation, I feel that India can obtain valuable collabo¬ 
ration from Australia. ’To tliose of you here present who may be engaged in 
industry and in trade or may bo starting out on a commercial career, I say, 

therefore, seek by every means to get to know the Australian industrialists and 
trader. They are men untrammelled by out-worn ideas ; they have no prejudices ; 
they are keen only to get the job done ; they have built up an industrial State with 

unsurpassed speed and they arc on the outlook for new opportuiiities and new 

possibilities. You can collaborate with them unreservedly.” 

Concluding, Sir Bertram Stevens said : 

“You all have your problems and difficulties, but here as in other Universaties 
the first great queslioii which faces the Graduate is that of employment. In India 
the employment of the trained intellectual is a particularly difficult problem. But I 
believe that this great i)roBpect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern Group 

development should beaiten you, aud more than that, inB])ire you. Wherever you 
start, sooner or later, tlic oppoiTunity to play a part, perhai)8 a leading part, in 
this new enter-prise will come to you. ’Ibis Slate of Mysore is a 
living testimony of what can be done, and what more will be done. Give 
this your thought, your i»rayerB, your integrity and your best endeavour. It 
is, as I have shown, part of this war against wrong—against maladjustment—against 
evil I Many of you are going, I know, to help iii India’s war effort, and will, 
therefore, be directly in the fight against Hitler which is now raging. But those 
of you who can help in this leconstruciion and raising of standards are also going 
into the fight against everything for which Hitler stands and the fight against 
everything which enables Hitlers aud their kind to bemuse and mislead, to their 
terrible hurt, the hearts of men.” 
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The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Address delivered at the third Annual 
Convocation of the CIniversity of Travancore by Sir C, P, liamaswami Aiyar, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E. L.L. D., Lewan of Travancore^ on the 18th, October 1041 : — 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar first explained the functions of UniversitieB, which had, 
at the present time, become more widespread and more responsible than in normal 
times, lie then referred in detail to the old Indian system of education and the 
history of the llniversites in the West and proceeded : 

“A spirit ol revolt from the ordinary pattern of Indian Universities began to 
be in evidence idmost Bimultaneoiisly in various quarters about 15 to 20 years ago. 
Kabindranath Tagore, whose loss India has been deploring, in starting the 
Viswabharathi, heralded such a revolt which was also manifested in the Ourukulas 
started in the north of India, and in the Asrains inaugurated by Mahatma (landhi 
and others both in the West and in the Bouth. They embodied not only a reaction 
against mechanical methods of teaching and lecturing for examinations as an end in 
themselves, but sought to introduce into academic life a new element of beauty, or 
a special discii>line, mental or sinritual. 

“Travancore, though separated by the (ilhats from the rest of continental India, 
has had millennia of cultural and commercial contact with the countries beyond the 
seas as well as with Indian (‘cntrcs of life and activity. It has received much from 
and given not a little to the outside world, not the least of its gifts being the great 
Bankaracharya and a long line of poets and artists. It inherited a special mode of 
life and it had as one of its most characteristic features the unique position enjoyed 
by its women in all spheres, a jiosition illustrated and vindicated by the 
Proclamation of Rani I'arvathi Bai in favour of Universal education. 

“Our history and our culture needed conservation and encouragement. Our 
special agricultural and industrial luoblems demanded an urgent solution, and wo 
had at the same time to organise research and to stimulate the ])urBuit of applied 
science. Borne of ns, therefore, dreamt of a University wherein our ]>rac.tical as well 
as our cultural rcquireinentH could be met. Owing to the farsighted solicitude of 
His Highness for the welfare of his subjects, that University came into being in 
11K17 with tlie active financial and i)ractical supiort of His Ilighness’ Oovernment. 
The two chief aims of the UniverBity were, from the beginning, the i>nrBuit of 
applied schuice and the develoi)ment of teclinical and technological education ; and 
secondly, the conservation and luomotion of art and (uilture generally, with Bjiecial 
reference to Kerala. Bigns are not wanting that the sister Btatc of (.'ochin is taking 
a live interest in the activities of tliis institution, and there are distinct posssibilities 
of mutual co- 0 |>cratlon in higher education, between the two neighbouring Btates. 

Une of the main objects itlaccd by the llniversity before itself is the sustained 
attention to be ])aid to manual training and jliysital education. The University 
Labour (.'Or]ts lays cmihasis on training in useful manual labour and gives military 
trailing- in addition. It has already produced consjacuouH results in getting rid of 
the superiority conijtlex which is a]>t to divide the educated classes from the masses 
of India. His Highness is the Colonel'in-Chief oi the Labour CoruB and His 
JlighncBS the Elaya h’aja the Colonel. Started under such aus])ice8 ana helped by 
the leadership and the ungrudging services of rrincipals, Professors and Lecturers 
of the various Colleges, a great future can be laedicted for the t’orps which, 
amongst other things, has already had a marked iidlueiice on the life and 
outlook of the student yioiiulation. 

“The University has just constructed a Btadium, one of the best of its kind in 
India, in order to give the fullest possible imjictus to team or gouj) garni s as a 
means of stimnalting the faculty of leadership and discijilinc and conjoint effort. 
While increasing attention is jiaid by means of the ]uovision of coaches and 
tournaments to edicieiicy in such games as tennis, hockey, football and cricket, wc 
have been imbued with tlie idea that costly jdaying fields are not possible in 
normal Indian conditions, and that ijj many of these games, one can partitupate 
only during a limited period of one's life. 

“We have not been able yet to make tliis an entirely Residential University, 
Even the hostels, that have b(!en provided, are sometimes regarded as too costly, 
and in order to meet this criticism, the University Btudents’ Hall started under 
the Department of Physical Education, iiroposes to bring into existence a system 
as economical as any of the so-called ‘lodges,’ but with a wholesome atmosphere 
and wholesome food and recreations. 
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“This University has striven to preserve, as mneh as possible, autonomy in 
University administration without losing thereby the possibility of sustained interest 
and encouragement on the part of the State on which it depends largely 
for its income. Excepting in a few recent instances, endowments, such as those 
instituted by Carnegie, Rhodes and Nutlield in England, rjot to mention the 
colossal American foundations, are scarce. Perhaps Calcutta and Nagporc are the 
most notable exceptions. The University has therefore to bestow its most arixious 
attention on creating a University Fund by securing more endowments for general 
purposes and special funds for research from tliose who benctit by its services. 
The Gurudakshina of old must be given to-day by students and their parents 
and those others who realise the immeasurable value of higher and intensive educa¬ 
tion, in the form of endowmejits in aid of poor scholars, in furtherance of Fellow¬ 
ships and Lectureships, the laboratories and libraries and extramural and social 
service activities. It has been and will be the aim of this University not to waste 
any money on spectacular buildings. The edifices of rich Europe and lichcr 
America need not be our models. Our moneys must and and will be conserved 
for fellowships, lectureships and apparatus. In this, as well as in the standard 
of hostel and corporate life, simplicity is not a thing merely to be preached but 
to be rigorously and continuously luirsiied. 

“In order to co-ordinate and stimulate interest in a])plicd science, which is 
one of the fundamental objects of the University, a Central Research Institute 
has been brought into being in August I9;t9, and we may claim to have thus 
anticipated a similar cflbrt on the part of the Government of India which inaugu¬ 
rated the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 1040. Although this 
University does not minimise the importance of studies and research in pure 
science, yet it lias been felt by us that the distinction between pure and ni>i)lied 
research is not so marked now as it once was and that industry grows on pure 
research ; we have therefore sought to concentrate on those t^roblcms wliich lie 
nearest to our hands. Thus, for instance, rcseach work has been conducted in 
regard to salt and the improvement of its manufacture and in the refining of fuel 
oils. Experiments have been conducted with shark liver oil which have yielded 
useful results. Further experiments are also taking place in regard to the supply 
of coagulants for rubber latex. Investigation of plant pests in respect of cardamom, 
paddy and tea is taking iilacc and what may be called i)rotective research is also 
being attended to. W'e are now, amongst other things, manufacturing the anti- 
rabic and other vaccine required for various purposes and conducting and giving 
effect to nutrition schemes. Two of onr research students are working on the 
active ])rinci])les of indigenous drugs. Woik has been successfully carried out 
in regard to cocoanut shell, chaieoal and also on the very valuable mineral sands 
with which nature has endowed this country. 

“As will be observed, these activities deal only with urgent and immediate 
problems and in many of these directiems, much more rcmainB \o be done and nioro 
co-o])eration seenred between our University and those organisations inside and 
outside the Stale, working in similar fields. A beginning, however, has been made 
and this, on the whole, may be termed satisfactory. 

“In this connection, it may be well to boar in mind tliat even when jdanning 
an educational rcconstriHUion on the basis of the Wardha t^cbeme, tlie promoters 
emidiasise that the object of the scheme is not primarily the production of crafts¬ 
men able to practise some craft mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educa¬ 
tive purposes of the resources implicit in craft work. 

‘‘Almost equally imi’.ortant with the impailing of knowledge and the fostering 
of culture and research is the widening of the scope of education in the directions 
of adult education in the State and in the matter of popular iiublications. A 
beginning lias been made by the compilation of a glossary of scientific terms, and 
the preparation of a grammar and lexicon of the Malayalnm language is under 
weigh. The mathematics, ^diysics, and science portions of tlie glossary have been 
completed and the Zoological portions are being prepared. Without the dissemina- 
tian of great literature both in the sciences and in the arts, a system of popular 
education and especially of adult education is not possible, and translationB from 
the great classics are being attempted and some publications have seen the light 
of day. The social service activities of the University and the i) 0 SBibilite 8 of 
broadcasting will also be used for this purpose. 

The Government and the University of Travancore have, for a long time, 
been engaged in the task of collectilhg not only the valuable Malayalam, Tamil 
and Sanskrit manuscripts that are available in this part of the world, but also 
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from elsewhere. Our manuscripts already comprise 10,000 items and an intensive 
drive in the matter of publication is taking; place so as to maintain the hij:;h 
standards of scholarship laid down by men like Dr. Ganapati Sastri, the originator 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries. The publication of translations into Malayalam 
of European and Indian classics and the production of books on popular lines 
dealing with problems of sociolojry and political economy and pure and applied 
science are also enfcap,in^ our attention. 

“What Hhould not be re}j;ardcd as extraneous to a University, arc the efforts 
now proceedint^ in the State for the formation of Art (Talleries, Libraries, Museums, 
the Academy of Music, the school of Dancing: and so forth. All these are symbols 
ai\d si^ns of a realisation that culture and education can both be conscious and 
unconscious, and may be derived from the study of j^rcat artistic models and 
the inculcation of a taste in the line arts. 

“Our University has many ^^reat tasks before it. It has first of all to help in 
])uildin^ up strong bodies, for its alumni, boys and pjirls. It has to pursue the 
ideal embodied in the Labour Corps, in the Physical Culture Department, and make 
])hysical fitness, manual work and team works objects of earnest pursuit. The 
University has to apply itself to the scientific and social sides of post-war 
reconstruction and to learn lessons from the last war which were, in the main, 
wasted on the people of the world. At the same time, in view of our conditions, 
our University should not merely bo an apt vehicle of human culture and the 
instmincnt of fruitful research, but it sliould inculcate and practise that simplicity, 
that dircctnes.s of approach and that freedom of speculation which were the special 
characteristics of our way of life. 

‘■'J'hc laws of this University, like those of similar learned bodies, require that 
the candidates for Degrees and Dipioma should, on these occasions, solemnly 
undertake to order their personal and social life so ns to promote the ideals that 
become members of the University. Those who arc i)rcBcnting theniselves for 
J)egrecB to-day, have been selected after rigorous tests that have demanded self-denial, 
strenuous ai)plication and the exercise of concentration, and 1 am not one of those 
who decry the prizes that fall to the lot of the successful student as they are sym- 
l)ols of intensity of ]Mirposc and intellectual alertness. What has, however, to be 
lecolleclcd is that the knowledge that has been gained so far is not an end 
in itself, but the beginning of a new education for wider objects in respect of 
which Ibc training that bas been Idtberto received will be only one of several 
clcnicnts. There is no question of icsting on one's oars. Intellectual rust is even 
njore dcstriictivc in its effects than the rust tlmt consumes iron and steel. It is 
relevant to cinpbnsise this aspect, because it is loo often found that the habit of 
study is given up when the need for it ceases. The life led by you in schools and 
colleges, in debating societies and clubs and play-fields, has fitted you to take the 
rongli with tlic smooth, to comprelicnd and make allowances for your neighbour’s 
attitude and ])Oint of view and to preserve good tcmj)er and a sense of humour in 
your activities. Nevertheless, it is a fact that you have emerged from a period of 
life dining which you have lived in a kind of cloistered Beelusion away from the 
acerbities and the rou^’h jostles of comi)eting groups and the l)itterneB8 of unemploy¬ 
ment and the non-rceo^*nition of talent and good work. Ihit this is also a period 
when yon have ])OSBCBBed both the time and the inclination to dream your dreams 
and to fashion your inner world, which may not correspond with the outer but 
which ought to be a true refuge. 'Lhe qualities and iqtiipment necessary for the 
world’s buttles are different in nature and in direction from those required till now, 
but you have, or at least may acquire, the essentials of true culture, and it has 
been said that a real man is one who can dream and not make dreams his master, 
who can think and iiot make tlioughts his aim : who can meet with triumphant 
disaster and to treat those two imposters just the same. 

“Above nil, the scholars and the graduates of this University can never forget 
that they are tho tnistcs of the future, that they are the guardians of the reputation 
and juestige of the Btnte, that it is their elementary obligation not only in their 
own interests but in the interests of the land that they love to turn their learning 
to account by actively promoting the agricultural and the industrial progress of the 
Hi ate. At least some of you can by virtue of your tastes and training keep alight 
the torch of literature and the arts and clierish and augment our common heritage. 
Thus may you justify in your life and your conduct tlio proud boast of those to 
whom the T^atin maxim applies, Sin van non vovis^ in other words you have lived 
and laboured but not for yourselves.” 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delive,cd hv the hon^hle Nawah 
Mahcli Yar Jung Bahadur at the special Convocation of the ( smania University^ 
Hyderabad^ held on the lllh, November 1041: — 

Your Excellency, 

The foundation of the Osmania University in 1337 Hijri to provide higher 
education throuji;li the medium of Urdu and ])romote research in all l>ranches of 
knowledge, undoubtedly, stands out as one of the ^I’^’^test achievements of the 
benevolent rule of Uia Exalted Highness the Nizam. The remarkable success it 
has achieved durinp; the period of less than a quarter of a century lias not only 
revolutionised our ideals of education but has made it a model for the rest of India. 
The progress of the University is, primarily, due to the princely p,encroHity and 
wise f!;u!fdance of His Exalted Hit^hness, who has always taken a deep and abiding!: 
interest in the advancement of tlie education of his subjects. 

It may be recalled with pride and pleasure that the statin^ of the University 
was immensely raised by the honour conferred upon ns by His Exalted lIifi;liiicBS 
in accepting the Honorary Degree of “Sultan-ul-Uloom” in the early stages of tlie 
growth of the University. Another notable event was the conferment of the 
Honorary Hcgrce of EE.Lb on His Highness the 1‘rince of J>erar on this very clay 
Iasi year. This afternoon it is pro])osed to insmibo the name of another 
distinguished member of the Iloyal Family —Prince Moazzam Jah Hahadur—on the 
rolls of the honorary graduates of the University. 

Under the tuusonal supervision and guidance of his illustrious father, the 
Prince received his education at the hands of tutors of outstanding ability. He lias 
travelled extensively in India and abroad and lias liecn initiated in the art of 
administration under the guidance of experienced administrators of the State, Ho 
comliincH in himself the best elements of oriental ciiUurc to which is added western 
polish. 

His Exalted Highness was graciously pleased to appoint liim in 1313 F, 
President of tlic City Improvement Board, the rcsimnsibilities of whicli oHico he has 
shotildered with great ability, energy and enthusiasm. His soliciludc for the 
welfare of the people is proved by the introduction of many reforms of a far- 
reaching character in his department. Im]uoved lighting in the Public and the 
River Gardens, the construction of a much-needed general market, named after 
him the Moazzam Jahi Market, inpasures of slum-clearance, the construction of 
low-rented houses, the I'lovision of modern amenities, sucli as Child Welfare 
Centres, Children’s Parks and Bachelors’ Quarters are some of the schemes 
planned and carried out under his able direction. 

The Prince is a true lover of art and has shown in many ways an exquisite 
artistic taste. But what has chiefly endeared him to the people of Hyderabad 
is his remarkable gift for writing Urdu poetry. Even in early cliildliood ho 
gave unmistakable evidence of liis love of poetry, and as he grew older, it 
became his ruling passion. His work is remarkable both for elegance of diction 
and nobility of sentiment. In Urdu poetry, the lyrical mood finds the finest 
expression in the ghazal, and it is in this form of poetry that the Prince 
has found an appropriate vehicle for his thonglits and emotions. In his lyrics 
are to be found subtle-thought and deep feeling, couched in natural and 
felicitous language. Gn several occasions, His Exalted Highness himself has 
paid glowing tributes to the perfection of his technique, the range of his 
imagination and the graceful beauty of his verse. From time to time his poems 
apiiear in the leading Urdu paiiers and are eagerly read by lovers of oriental 
poetry. 

’I'hc Prince has already made his mark as a succesful administrator and 
in the years to come he is destined to play a part worthy of the best traditions 
of the Asafjahi Dynasty. Now I present to you. Sir, General Walashan Prince 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, wdio has been duly recommended by the Council and 
Senate of the University as a fit and proper person, by reason of his eminent 
position and attainments, to receive the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Eaws, 
to which I pray that he may be admitted. Since I bad the honour of being at 
one time tutor to the Prince, I feel personally a great senso of pleasure in 
being able to recommend him now for this high academic distinction. 
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The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered hy Mr. Panua Lall, M.A., 
P.Sc,^ Tj.Tj.H. [Cantab), I). Litf., Bar-at~Law, C.I.E., l.C.S.t at the Convocation 
oj the Lhiiversity of Allahabad held on the I5th November 1041 : — 

The most, ancueiit ideal of education in our country was, as we all know, a 
sean^li for the highest truth~a search conducted in little forest hermitapes, under 
the personal guidance of a rishi. It was the individual method in education in 
which a teacher, ^ood or bad—and not a committee or a council with its uf>:ly 
bickeriuf^B, squabbles and canvassiiif^s—guided a piipil’s education and showed him 
il\e ])ath to his individual self-fullilment. There was an intimate personal bond 
betwee 1 the teacher and the taught. And while the pupil was expected to reuder 
the fullest honour and obedion(‘,o to the guru, the teacher in his turn was expected 
to assume responsibility for the proper unfolding of the mind and the powers of 
the pupil. There are many beautiful passages in our old books in which the 
teacher prays tliat it may be his lot to get. pupils devoted to pure knowledge and 
invokes blessing jointly on himself and the pupils. Mr>st of our systems of 
philosophy which have extorted homage from the world of scholars were evolved iu 
sim;)hi hermit schools sin h as these. This procedure, however, as may be readily 
imagined, w'as incomnati'nlc with large-scale methods of mass production. 

It was left to Iluddbism to bring into Indian education some of the modern 
ideas of organization and systematized lectures Ihiddhism introduced the residen¬ 
tial teaching syst<*ra and laid great stress on lecture and discussion as the most 
suitable medium of higher edin^ation. The Buddha said, ‘‘Let the preceptor, O 
llhikkus, afford spiritual help and furtherance to the i)iipil by tcacdiing, by putting 
questions to him, by exbortatioii, by instruction.” lu the Buddhist viharas lived 
tliousauds of scholars, and their teachers who gave them systematic and regular 
instruction. 8uch universities flourished at Taxila, Viramashila, Vallablii, Mitbila, 
Nalanda, Navadwip and many other centres famous iji the annals of India. Their 
achievements w'ill bear comparison with those of their modern successors. 

'riiese universities, it may be said at once, were not open to the beginner. 
They ])ostulated a (iertain fairly high standard of altabimcnt in the appli<uint 
for admission. He was subjected to a test which to-day would seem unduly 
slitl, for often not more than ‘JO per cent, of the candidates were successful at 
the entrance examination. The students were thus mainly those desirous of 
])ur8ning higher knowledge for its own sake, and not those anxious merely 
to secure a means of livelihood. This is, as it should be, at a university, 

Nalanda— 

Even with this restriction, Nalanda (which I may take as the typical 
residential university of ancient India) had at one time no less than 8,.T)(X) resident 
pui)ils and ],.ol0 resident teachers, who between them delivered every day a 
hundred lectures on a hundred different subjects. Nalanda was at that time 
])erhaps the most famous seat of learning in the East. The office of the 
Pandita —the head of the University—was occupied hy such acknowledged masters 
as Diniiag and Sthirraati ; Dliarmajiala and Silbhadra. Yuan Chwang, writing 
of Stliirmati, a century later, said, '‘The Btrearas of his superior knowledge 
spread abroad even now.” No wonder, to Nalanda flocked scholars from 
far-ofl* lands—IMalaya, China, Korea, Mongolia, Tukhara, Japan. 

‘Die Chinese scholar I-Tsing came to India in A.D. 072 all the way from 
North China, by way of Malaya, to study at Nalanda and lived there as a 
student for ten years. Ho saw as many as 56 scholars from distant foreign 
couutrios—one even a Tartar. Some came by sea, landing at the port of 
Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District) ; others, overland via 
Khotan, Tibet and Nepal, undaunted by the dangers and the difficulties of the 
route. 

It is worthy of note that this residential university—the largest which India 
lias ever known—was maintained by permanent royal and private grants of 
villages, which numbered 100 iu the time of Yuan Chwang, who lived at Nalanda 
as a student for five years, a.d. 6135—040. The number of villages had gone up to 
more than 2(-X) by the time I-Tsing entered the university in a.d. 675. For the 
feeding of this vast university population, well nigh 12,000 at one time, there 
came daily a supply of 300 maunds of rice from Nalanda’s own paddy fields, and 
hundreds of seers of milk and butter produced by the dairies of these villageSt 
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These endowments made it possible for the university to pjive to its teachers and 
to its Btudenta free food, acvommotlation, clothes, bedilin^, and imMlicines as well 
as tuition. 

The University ke))t i(s larii.e landed estate under its direct manat^cment 
and so ofTered its meirilxoH not only the practi<‘,al and business experience of 
a layman, but also op]mrtnnities for research in a^riciiltn al husbandry. I'lic 
Eniversitirs of Caml)nd!^e and Oxford similarly possess landed estates gifted 
to them by ch.aritable donors in the past, and some years ago the Koyal 
OoinmiHsion which made an inquiry into thfi affairs of these universities, 

<*onsidored whether they should (‘ontinne to look after these estates tliomselves, 
or whether it would not he better to hand them over to more expert management. 
'J’hey came to tlie eomdusion that the retention of some land is a useful 
asset in the corporate life of a college and should affv)rd that training in 
])ractical affairs wliich is particularly valuable to an educational body. In 

Imlia, happily, the custom of granting village proi>erties as endowments for the 
henclit of oilucalional institutions still prevails. 'J'liere ore not a few colleges 
in th'Ko rrovinces which liave those advantages—the Kayasiha rathshala, the 

Agra College, the ir?. IS. jM. College at Chandausi, but I doulit if the management 
of their lands is made an integral part of llieir cilncational H}stem. 4’liey are 
rather managed separately in the way that any ordinary y.aniindar keeps his 
property, witliont any attempt at correlation. It is only recently that we have 
recognized in our primary schools that the different siihjects need not he taught, 
Duc isolated form the otlicr, as tliougli there wTie danger of infection by 
mutual contact !-dmt they can, and witli great advantage to the pupil, be 
correlated, basing the entire iustnictiou in tiie different subjec.ts upon some 

particular craft or crafts, 'fhat method may possibly not lend itsedf to 

adoption in its entirety by a university, but within limits the idea is worth 
exploring. In the ease of agriculture and its allied industries like dairy-farming, 
the co-operation of the university man is particularly important. It has been 
truly remaikt’d by our latest expert, Sir .Tohii Itusscll, that the future of 

agriculture in India, as in every other country of the world, rcfets with the 

educated agriculturist. 

The Importance of Sanskrit— 

Apart, however, for their shining example and noble tradition, what, one 
may pertinently ask, is the tangible outturn of these nnivcrsiiies of old ? The 
answer to this is—their books which enshrine a stupendous contribution to the 

sum total of human knowledge, second to none other in the world. No branch 
of thought has been left untouched or unexplored— bt>-llcs, Icflrcs, sedence, philo¬ 
sophy, politics, law. 

4’he ((ucstion that confronts us—and especially in the universities of the 
United rrovinces—is : Are we Indians true to this priceless heritage of learning ? 
Arc w'O doing all that is possible to preserve it and develop it, or are we allowing 
it to die the slow but eertain death that indifference and neglect cannot but result 
in ? What shall it profit us if wo acquire here the knowledge and skill of all the 
sciences and arts in the world and lose our own invaluable patrimony ? In other 
countries the value of Sanskrit as the vehicle o£ the highest thought and culture is 
acknowledged. It is a matter of the deepest regret to me that Sanskrit, wliich 
(with its branches Tali and ITakrit) is the key to this treasure Iioiise, and through 
tlie study of wliich alo^ie can we hope properly to enjoy and appreciate our 
inheritance, has for some time been sadly neglected and is in danger of becoming 
an almost unknown tongue. With its disappearance, it will be only a few European 
connoisseurs who will be left to apineeiate the value of this rich literatiiie. And 
to think that this should particularly be so in this rrovince which is its original 
home 1 For us Hindus, in particular, sSanskrit is bound up intimately with our 
lives. All our practices of daily life—secular and religious—our laws, thoughts and 
traditions have their roots in Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the language of our soul : it is 
the deva hhanha ns distinguished from the daily speech, the laukik bhasha, wliich is 
the language of oiir secular life—of litigation, of business and tlie market place. It 
enshrines the characteristic ideals of our race—an nncompromising search for 
truth on the one hand, and an explicit and definite recognition, on the other, of 
the fact that there may he different paths leading to the same goal, thus condemn¬ 
ing intellectual as moral bigotry. Sanskrit philosophy and thought provide, too, a 
muchiieedcd check to prevent us from going off the rails in the puiBuit of science 
and materialism. 

44 
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Onc of Ujc principal reneons for th^ decline in the study of Sanskrit would 
scorn to be that it is, comparatively speakinp;, difliciilt to learn and does not “pay’' 
in oxaminations. 'J'hat should be a reason for devisinp; modern methods for its study 
and for reniovinji; any other handicaps from which the students suffer. Let me hope 
there is here amonp, our Acharyas none, who thinks that the study of the language 
of the gods should be restricted to the privileged and should not beeome too wides¬ 
pread or too popular. Indeed there apears to me no insuperable objection to going 
even further and accepting the suggestion that the study of Sanskrit shoiild 
he made compulsory for every Hindu boy up to a certain stage in his 

education, and that of Arabic for the Muslim youth—for Arabic occupies in 
Islamic culture and life an exactly similar place ; indeed its connexion is 
even more recetU and vital. The study of three languages—English, Sanskrit 
or Aral)ic, and the spoken language, Urdu or Hindi—cannot be considered 
to be an undue burden. Most educated Englishmen have, at one time or the 

other, studied Creek and Latin, the importance and the meaning of which for the 
soul and life of an English youth can hardly be the same as that of Sanskrit 
for a Hindu or of Arabic for a Muslim. 

And of Ancient Indian History— 

This dccliuG in the study of Sanskrit has had wide and far-reaching 
repercussions—the most obvious (and to me the most regrettable) of which is the 
neglect of the study of ancient Indian history and civilization. For, that study 
demands a familiarity with ancient documents, copper-platc grants, inscriptions and 
coins—and practicaliy all these are in Sanskrit. And thus, not only arc we in 
danger of losing our literature but also forgetting our history. It is gratifying 
to note that tliis ITniverity, whicli in the past had ofTered hardly any facilities 
for the study of ancient Indian history for the B. A. degree, has now made 

amends and appointed a teacher, though the study of this subject is still left 

0 ])tional. It is not iiccessaTy to elaborate the argument for my view that the study 
of the whole of Indian History should be insisted upon for tlie degree course, 
as in some other universities. 

1 have laid so much emphasis on this subject of oiir national heritage, because 
I feel that it is one of the duties of the University to preserve and extend this 
legacy, that it is here within its sheltered cloisters that one can escape the din 
and the bustle of the market place and the groans and the cries of a war-weary 
world and devote oneself in an atmosidicre of peace and aloofness to the discussion 
of such topics. It cannot ho emphasized too often that whatever may be 
happening outside, the cultivation, study and advancement of knowledge and culture 
must not stop for a moment. 

Presoiit-day Kesponsibilities of Universities— 

And yet, I am not oblivions of the consideration that the University must 
sland for other things also—Ihings which are Universal in their n])peal ; things 
of which the State which raaiutains it, stands in need ; things which are essential 
to build up our nationhood. 

In the new world order, which wc are anxiously envisaging, and with the 
nltiiiumciit by India of her proper ])lacc in the worhl, the Uiiivcrsilies of India 
will have to shoulder far greater and heavier rcB])OnBil;^ilitieB to the nation, for 
which they must needs pre])are from now. 

The ])roblcm of the moment, facing the nations of the world, is one of sheer 
existence. In the conditions now obtaining, that nation alone will succeed in 
preserving its life and entity, which can cfTcctively mobilize its entire man-power 
and w’oman-powcr. its total resources, material and moral, for its development. 
This contribution of each man and woman has therefore to he scientifically exploitecl 
and built up into an organic whole. In this picture, the Universities, which control 
the training of such considerable numbers of the promising youths of the country, 
will feature vividly. They must learn to relate their activities to the vital needs 
of the nation. They must undertake, what may be called in one word, “national” 
education. The University must mobilize the cultural resources of the nation for 
the paramount purposes of its progress and expansion. 

Science— 

In the modern world, science has assumed unique importance, in peace 
no less than in war, and the entire fabric of civilized life is largely based upon 
the discoveries made in silent and secluded laboratories. Science must not be 
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blamed, or its Tuireuit restricted, because people have applied its discoveries to 
unworthy ends. That may demonstrate the fjuinie of ]>hilosophy or religion, not 
of science. ITiro science must, therefore, continue to be one of the main concerns 
of the Universilies. Even in war, where problems of a inoic practical nature 
have to be solved, the value of pure research has been proved by experience. Tim 
Royal Commission on tl»c UniversitieR of Cambiidge and 0>‘ord. which sat soon 
after the last War, under the chairmanship of Lord Asquith, made this emiliatically 
clear, and it will be belitting if 1 reproduce their words : 

“In order to get the greatest scientific results even of a practical character, 
investigations carried on with merely technical objects and in a merely utilitarian 
and commercial sjurit, will not achieve the highest resuIlR. The disinterested 
]>ursuit of scientific investigation afTords the surest means by which the nation can 
ultimately command the resources of Nature.” 

Our future progress will, however, involve many problems whi(di depend uj^on 
the new a])plicationa of science, and the direction oi pure rescaich into fruitful 
channels. Here is a list of some of these problems which 1 would commend to 
your attention. The Asquith (Joinmission say : 

“'J'he Mathematical and Bciciitilic Schools wore able to assist the country to 
an extraordinary degree in the solution of many ]>robl(;ms connected with ballislicH, 
meteorology, the structure of the atmosphere, aerial flight, compasses for aeroplanes, 
aerial photography, and bombing sight ; sound-rauging, wireless, and methods for 
delecting submarines ; the develoj)ment of oflcnsive and defensive gas-warfaie, and 
the treatment of gassed patients ; the manufacinre of poisonous gases, oi explosives 
and of drugs ; inocciilation and preventive medicines ; the value of food-studs, the 
production of crops and meat for feeding the nation ; and engineering iiroblems.” 

Amongst the problems solved by scientists in the iiresent w'ar arc the 
successful disposal of the magnetic mine, the inquoved submarine detecter, and—tlie 
latest of all—the sterilizing of the acoustic mine, 'riiis show’s that in the future 
teaching and study of science, the present—and what might be called the almost 
mediaeval—outlook lucvailing in Indian Univcisilies will have to be broadened 
with constant reference to the actual conditions and needs of the nation, the world- 
needs of peace as well as of war ; and the supreme problems of national develop¬ 
ment. “I'lic new Science,” says Dr. Bernliard Rust, “is entirely difJbrciit from the 
old idea of knowledge tliat found its value in an unchecked^ eflbrt to reach the 
truth. The true freedom of science is to be an organ of a nation’s living strength 
and of its historic fate and to present this in obedience to the law of truth." 
Enrther, the scientist will have to |ool his ideas and resources with those of other 
national w'oikers in Older to exploit to the full the ])iactical ])OBBibilitics of the 
latest discoveries. 3he Universily is the place where these ]>iobkmB will be studied 
and this synthesis can best be effected and it is for the Btate to ensure that the 
IJniversiLies are adequately equipped and financed to undertake these new and 
important duties. 

Apart from the scientific men, University men and women were found very 
helpful in the conduct of the last War hy their knowledge of languages, economics, 
law and other suhjecls, which knowledge was utilized for purposes ot “jiropnganda, 
'^•ensorship or intelligence.” 

'i'liis emphasizes my next point. The Universily must give the youth not 
merely a store of knowledge but also the ability to live with others and work with 
others, subordinating their personal interests to the common good. It must give 
them alertness of mind, to enable them to meet new problems and new siluations 
without unusual dilliculty. 

U'he last War presented many such siluations, and the youths of Cambridgo 
and Oxford fully met (he unusnnl and unexi)eet.cd demands that confronted them. 
The Royal ConimiBsion, in reviewing these services, refer to tlie sj/irit of self- 
sacrifico animating them and go on to soy "how in the early days of the war, 
when there was a great dearth of men already qualified to take Commissions, 
Cambridge and CJxford were in a position to give to the country a ])eculiarly 
large number of men fitted to act as officers by their education and upbringing." 
Besides, a large part was taken by the University men in the many auxiliary 
services set up in tic prosecution of the war. The Universities of Great Britain 
were almost entirely depleted not only for the fighting but also for the thinking 
services of the Crown. 

“The value of University men in the war was to be found not only in their 
specialized knowledge, but in the adaptability, inventiveness and supiileness of tlie 
well-traiued hrain. Alike in tlio field, at iioine and abroad, these qualities were 
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the special gift of the Universities, old and now, to the war strength of the nation, 
as they are to its peace strength, day by day”. 

These authoritative words of the Asquith C’ommission indicate the ideals 
and the ])ra(*tical ])rograminc which animate the luemier Universities of Europe 
and to which the Universities in India must conform if they are to train the 
youth of India to shoulder tlicir rcsjionsibiliiies in that ])olitical development for 
which onr country is so eagerly asi)iring. And it is to the extent that the 
Universities provide facilities for research and tlie advancement of knowledge 
whicli will help to fnlhl the iicetis of the modern State, and to the measure in 
which they snccec'd in making the men they train lit to take their proper stand 
as leaders, only to that extent shall the Universities have fulfilled the purjiosc of 
their existence. 

The University anil Careers 

There is one more as]iect of general edneation which vitally afTccts the 
work of the Universities. At ]>rcBcnt we do not seem to be unanimous wlietiier 
the Universities should devote themselves solely to the advancement of knowledge 
and scientific research *, or also to such work as will serve ])ractical ends ; or 
further still, whether they should deliberately set out to i)reparc students for 
lirofessional careers and competitive examinations. 

1 have already said that the main function of the University must always 
bo the pursuit of knowelcdgc and that in the long rnii this is of most clfective 
hel}) to the nation. At the same time, 1 have pointed out that this needs a new 
orientation ; a more modern outlook. Farther than tin's 1 would not think it 
is at all lu-oper or even necessary for a University to set about preparing students 
for competitive examinations. The experience of the Allahabad ITniversity luoves 
that a University can give such general education as will enable its students to 
hold their own against others in competitive examinations also. There is another 
class of students, however, of whom I wish to speak. 

It is recognized that there arc three avenues open to a Btudeiit at the close 
of his secojidary education : 

(1) loading to tlie University, for the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake or with an eye to the higher State services ; 

(2) loading to some kind of technical institute, c.g. Engineering, ]\lcdical, 
Agrienltiiral ('ol leges, etc. ; 

(3) leading to a general training for after-school life. 

The first two categories are well defined. I am afraid, llO^Yever, that no 
facilities exist for the last-mentioned training and, therefore, a large numlior of 
young men of this, the third category, whose ambition does not extend beyond 
obtaining a source of modeiatc liveliliood—a clerkshiii or a ]>etty tecJinical 
or Government job—do not know' how to obtain w'hat they want and w’ithout 
any very clear idea tJiey follow tlie students of the iirst category to tlie Unii'i'isity 
in the possible ami vague lioj'e of bettering their chances in life. TJieir diHerent 
outlook and ecpiipmcnt, a/lccts the general standaid of the University. Tliis is 
partly resj^onsible for tlie great increase in the numbers coming to the Univer¬ 
sities. Tliis, in turn, m<‘ans a heavy burden to the tax-payer as the following 
liLqires of tJie grunt made by the United rrovinces (lov ciiiineiit for University 
education will show : 

Ib-'U ... ... Six lakhs of rupees. 

I'Ul ... ... Tweiitytwo lakhs (tf riqiees. 

Educationists and administrators have given serious thought to this grave ]iroblem 
and liave suggested dillcrent sohilions. One is to restrict Uh' mimlicr ])ro<^eeding 
to a University by some artilicial means, such as a Bclei-tion by th(‘. teachers 
of the University, qiiis, Ihoiigh theoretically hhal, is utterly unsuited to the 

conditions at ]>reseiit itievailing in our country whiih an- "b'o wi'll known to 

need recounting. Again, tlie number ol students receiving Uiiiveisity education 
in India is not excessive in cum]>arison witli other civilized coiiiitries, and it 
woiihl he a tragedy to impose any artificial harrims to resirict it. 

1 think tlie ^^tate can help in tlie solution of this ]irohlem in a dilferent 
way, not o])en to such objection. It should come to the rescue of ,tlie young 
men of the third category, who do nut Avaiit 1 iiiver.sity education for its own 
sake but go tliere only with a \iew to belter their '\aliie in the rm])loymeiit 
market. For such youths, tiie State, can provide avenues at the ]u-e-Univcrsity 
stage leading to suitable (iovernment sei vices or to imhistiial or military 
vocations. It is true that even at tJie ])iTsent time there are a number of 

Clovernmenl Bcr>ices which arc open to non-gradualcs ; but that privilege is, 
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in practice, rciidorcd nupiatory by the u])pcr ajiicdimit bcin^ fixed too iiijih, 
about 22 —23. The result is that iiou-graduates are. elbowed out by graduates 
at the competitions and interviews. Knowing this, every youtli tries to obtain a 
degree. This could be avoided if Oovcrninent fixed the upper age-litnit 
at 18—19 for certain subordinate services and posts for wlii<*h the High 
School or the Intermediate may be considered a suflicioiit mini mum cpialilication. 
This would give a real chance to the iion-gratlnates and would I icH sure, be 
welcomed by a large section of our young men, as providing a definite obji'i tive to 
work for. Incidentally, it would relieve the congestion at the Huiversities. To did) 
the young student as unworthy and stop him from proceeding to the ITniversiiv, 
without first providing an alternative avenue for him, is only adding insult to injury. 
Military Careers and Ksliattriya Virtues— 

This leads me to the general problem of careers for young men. It is 
undeniable that there is a painful lack of op])ortuniticB even for the best qualified 
among the ]»roducfs of the University. 1 admit, too, oiir responsiliilily to fiiul 
a solution for the problem, and I admit our failure, The ipiesliou, however, lias 
been raukliug in my brain for some time: Arc onr youths availing themselves 
to the full of even the oiqiortunities that exist ? It ecems to me tliat our 
nttenfion has been unduly given towards seeking what might lie gencrically called 
clerical jobs some, no doubt, more glorified than others, but clerical all Ihe 
same. Tliifl narrow ideal has harmed ns in more wajs than one. 2’lic ]>rin(‘ipal 
employer—the h^tatc—has fully exploited this weakness of onrs and has steadily 
reduced the piice it offers to absurdly low liuures. Apparently the limit has 
already boon rcacbod at which it ]>ay8 to acquire a University education, consider¬ 
ing what, is now offered for the large majority of these ser" ices. Secondly, tliis 
narrow vision has hud a most crani])ing effect on onr growth. It has stifled the 
spirit of enterprise and the urge to venture into new avenues. 

One of these avenues, which 1 should like to mention ])romincntly, is that 
of military service, technical and non-t.echnicnl. If our country is to be adequately 
])rotcetod against external aggression, the luture Indian army will, according to 
modern standards, bo of vastly greater minihers. Even if we put if at a million, 
the number of commissioned ofhceis will alone be very large. 'J'hc State has a 
right to look to the Universities to 8U])i)ly tliis material, and it will fully tax 
their resources to i>rovido so many men with the requisite standard of training 
and character. The Universities will have to take academic notice of this new 
order of things and to adjust and cxiiuiid their curricula to suit the new demand. 
You will recall the words of the Asquith Commission and the vista of the 
subjects of future study lield forth by tliem. These indicate the kind of changes 
which our Universities will have to make if our graduates arc to take their 
legitimate part in society as leaders of men. It remains for you, young men, 
to siipjily your conlrihution—ambition, effort, courage. 

J was sorely distressed to read in a document issued by one of onr most 
i’esponsil)Ie State ollicials, who is entrusted with the duty of selecting University 
iiuiii for the Army, that even among those i>ossessing the necessary educational 

and i)hyHical standards there is apiwent a lack of courage. 'J'his is attributed 
]>artly to an absence of military traditions in the recent j'ast, which deprives us 
of the necessary stimnlns ; hut if this is so. it creates a vieions circle which we 
must cut by deliberately choosing these careers now and thus rc-crealiiig the 
traditions for our sucecssors. 

What, liowcver, makes me hung down my head in shame is that some of 

our young men should Imve taken refuge in the pica tliat their mothers and sisters 

were lolli to let tliem go into tlie Army. This is a gross libel on the fair name 
of the women of India. Did Kiinti ancl Handhari ever keep hack their sons from 
the battlefield ? And, did not onr women themselves take their ]>r(ji(er share in 
military duties ? The renowned Bliarnt sculptures remind us of the skilful 
horsewomen in the army, I’atanjali mentious the Saktikis—the Fpcar-licarcis 
Magasthcncs slaiids testimony to the Amazonian bodyguard of the Mauriya Enq'cror 
C’hamlra Ciipta. Kautilya sjieak equally of the part played by the women arcliers 
ami, to come to more recent times, did not Ilurga vati, Chaiul lUhi and 
Lakslimibai remain undaunted before overwhelming odds ? Bo far as connigo 
— physical or moral—goes, I will say here without fear of contiailiclion 
that the women of India—Hindu or Muslim-have never been found w’.inting, 

either in the past or toilay. Why should you young men then lie found so 
lacking in this manly virtue ? Might I ask you Krishna’s question ? 
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“Whence liaR tliis dejection befallen thee in this perilous strait, ignoble, 
hcavf'n-closing, infamous, un-Aryan, () Arjuna ?” 

Wc have to make up our minds here and now, once and for all, to give 
up this un-Aryan vveakness and oiler to Mother India an army of heroic sons. 
If (here be any amongst the young men here so lacking in red blood corpuscle 
ns lo (piail at tliis piospcci, 1 would say to the women hcre—Womcn of India, 
Favcnir lliem not I 


The Agra University Convocation 

The foIJojrinrj 7.s‘ ihc text of the Adilrcss delivered 1// Sir S. Rddhakritdnniv, 
KT., Af.A t 1). JjitL. Vice-i'hniiceUor, In vuren Jfiiuhi tfnver.<(ilt/. at the fourteenth 
Conroeaikm of the Agra Vnirersiiy held t,n the Qdiid. Noremher 19iJ :— 

As I'nivcrsity men, \vc arc not directly conceined with changing the ] olitical 
and (■■‘onomic conditions wliich an^ rc'sponsiblc. for (lie W'ar, but it is our duty to 
proj agat(! right ideals. If men make liistory, ideas make men. What is our 
ohjc'tivc^ with regsird to llu’ tiaining of youth ? *Are w'o to i>rej)arc them for life or 
for dcatli V i>o we semd childn'ii to school^', young men to colleges to make tliem 
l)ehjive like beasts of I'vey ? W’Iumi we look around and sea; wliat is taking ]>laee in 
academic centres, how’ wo are im]iosing on snggistible youth false ideals, how wo 
an‘ th'liasing the minds and eorrnpting the hearts of the young, making them era/.y 
with the. lusts oi ernclly and ]'Ower, <lo we not feel guilty of using the noble 
instillment, of education for ignoble ends ? Wbat is our puri;osc in University 
(‘diiciition ? Is it the Nazi ideal of military ellieicncy ? Is it the Fascist ideals 
of ‘work, obey and light’ ? Aic W(‘. to tiain the youth for class struggle as the 
eommnnists demand ? Will systems of education based on such ideals help us to 
e.i'eate a now and lietter order of society? The totalitarian States look ni on human 
beings as aimless, drifting, eredidoiis (reatures, who, without any mine] or will of 
their own, can he driven like cattle or monlded like clay ))y those who api'oint 
tlK'inselves as their riders. SVe are not taught to use our understanding hut to 
yield like animals to our iustiiiets and a])i>etitcs. With loud speakers aud savage 
erii's we are curried along, l^'rom the time we are born, we are brought under the 
iuliueucc of set doctrines. Through years of childhooil and adolescence, W’e are 
taught to acce])t tlu^ ]»reYailiug orthodoxy. lOvery book suggests it, every jiaper 
shouts it, and every cinema gives it visible shajic. We are monlded into a uniform 
liatlern. 'Jhe (juaiity of mind is lowered And we are rendered iiicaj'alile of sound 
judgment. What is most vital and <Meative in us is destroyed and wc forget that 
we ha\e souls. To make us Poulless, to degrade us to the level of the animal 
cannot be the ]'iir]>ose of ediieation. 

Ancient (Ireei'i’ e.nd India agree in holding that it is the aim of crhication to 
train ns to ap]!rehen(l the eternal values,lo ajiiueciato the Biii'ieme human virtues 
aud the siinjile decencies of life. We must be educated not for cruelty and ]iower 
hilt for 1()V(; and kindness. W’c must develop the freshness of feeling for nature, 
the sensitiicness of soul to human need. We must foster the freedom of the 
mind, the luimaiiity of the heart, the integrity of the individual. Even from the 
mil series, wc must train human beings by iineonseioiis influence and eonseious 
ellbrt to lovi' truth, beauty and goodness. A famous (•hin'icli h'alhcr in the Middle 
Ages—Hernard of Chiirvaiix—in a I.atin liymn asks, “wl.o will achieve universal 
])('aee V” and answ’ers, “The disciplined, the dedicated, the ]iure in heart and the 
gentle in spirit.” No iiiaehinery which the art of man can devise will work unless 
there is behind it the ])ro])er t(m]»er of mind. 'Jo create and maintain that 
temper slmuhl be the aim of education in ci^ilised society. Flato had a clear vision 
of the goal and method of education. Though wc may not understand all that 
W’c read by surrounding ourselves with the work of great minds, a touch of their 
greatness passis on to us winning us “impereoidibly from earliest childhood into 
resemblance, love and liarmony with tlie beauty of reason.” ‘31iey sink deeply into 
the recesses of the soul and take a I'Oweiful hold of it. lie who has been duly 

brouglit u]i therein will have the keenest eye for defects.and, feeling a most just 

contcmiit for tlum, will welcome what is beautiful and gladly receive it into his 
soul, and feed on it, and grow to be noble and good ; and lie will rightly reject 
and bate all that is ugly, even in liis childhood before he has come to the age of 
reason, and when reason comes, lie will welcome her ardently, because this has been 
Jiib upbringing” (lleiaiblic p. 4U1). There are no mechanical eitrcs for psychological 
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maladies. If the world is suffering’ from sickness of spirit, wo have to cure it. India has 
her proud heritage and is l)roadbased on the central culture of mankind. We arc not 
a rootless people deri\in‘j; a licklc inspiration from transient fashions. We have been 
taught the transience of mere material wealth atid the trans<*,oudent importance of 
the spirit in man. We must vindicate that spirit against t’ e deadweight of 
circumstance. Indian culture has stood for the ideal of freedou of thought and 
worship, thougli there were ]>eriods in whicli allegiance to tliis ideal was weak and 
others in which it sufTcred eclipse. It welcomed the .Tews, the ('hristians, the 
Parsecs and the Muslims. It not only allowed them freedom to i>ractisc their 
rites and forms of })elic*f but ]»rovided fa'-iJitie.s for doing so. Its essential aim has 
been the recognition of uiu\crsal luiman worth and dignity, of unity amidst 
diversity, of co-operation desjiite ditlercufcs. 

Wc arc demanding a more equitable social order. We can achieve it only if 
we plan our education ju’operly and sirlve to eliminate the sources of inecpiities and 
injustices. Education is the moans for the rcconstit.fitlon of society. If we are to 
prepare ourselves for a d('mocrati(*. order, our education must liavc in view the 
development of each and every individual, as a ^woducer, as a citizen, as a liumaii 
being. He must have opportunity to develop to the utmost bis innate ability and 
gouiuB—physical, mental and spiritual. Epiality of oiq ortunity is the basic, principle 
of democracy ajid that can be realised Oiily if wc liaA'e faith in the dignity of the 
human soul. 

The present w.ar is said to be a conllict between democracy and the evil tilings 
opiiosv'^d to it. It is not, however, a straight slrnggle between democracy and 
tyranny, not a clean fight betweem good and evil, or light and wrong. Wc will be 
more correct if avo say that it is a coiiliict between some measure of truth ami 
falsehood, between unfnllilled law and brute force, between the whispers of Iniman 
conscience and the call of the wild junghj. In the presi'iit cin-u instances, tlic 
i‘]iancc‘S of npluiilding this Avorhl are hound up witli tlie vietoi y of tlie allies. We 
are clirectly interested in tlie triumph of order over chaos, of liberty over 
enslavement. India, therefore, is wholchi'artotlly on Uic side of Ilriiain, America 
and Russia in this conflict with Nazism. Rut if Britain has not been able to 
mobilise, not the material rcsoun*es but tlie moral forces, it is liccansc she is 
unwilling even in this critical liour to apply the principles of democrat y to India. 
Naturally there arc people who contend tliat the war is an imi^erialist war for the 
defence of tins straggling ramshackle system of domination, liiuiuce, trade and 
tradition : the British Em])itc. The love of liberty which contact Avitli British 
institutions has bred in tis cannot be torn out of our soul. Political subjection is 
moral degradation, not for countries overrun by Hitler luit for countries Avhich are 
ill a dependent ])Osition like India. In the last half of the 17Ui Century, [.cibnitz 
who lived his best years between two groat wars wrote : “By sluimeful submission 
men’s minds will lie ])rogrossivcly intimidated and «Tnshed till they become at last 
incapable of all feeling. Inured to ill-treatment and liabituatcd to rioar it ])atieutly 
they will end by regarding it as a fatality Avliich they can do nothing but endure. 
All will go together down the broad high ro.ad to slavery”. 3o ask India to tight 
for Britain simi'ly because the Nazis Avili be Avorsc is not fair to Britain or to India. 
Arc wc to stand up for Britain simply because wo must aAoid the worse altiu-native 
of Nazi deB])Otism ? Before it is too late, I hope, Britain will establish j\or good 
faith at the bar of liistory, by implomciiting her many pledges and ilcclaring that 
India, not at some undated future but immediately after tlic Avar, be a free and 
equal country in the common wealth of nations. 

Victory over Nazi (icrmany is not enough. Wc must Avin the ]’caco and not 
lose it as avc dhl in the last war. It will be an utter Avaste of much material 
treasure and precious Iniman life, if Ave rcA-ort back to pre-Avar conditions. All the 
belligerents sjieaks of a iicav order but there is no agreement about its character. It 
must be democratic, in an essential sense. It must be a Avorld in Avhicli all nations, 
strong and weak, arc free and all races Avliitc and coloured have oifportunity for 
sclC-expressiou and development. 

Graduates of the year, yon will soon face the cares and anxieties of life. 
We are intellectually poor, iiiAvardly torn, profouiully uneasy and ignorant of the 
future. There are forebodings of evil. The bonds tliat unite us are rudely sundered 
by politics. We have a small but in/lucntial minority of leaders wlio depend 
for their existence on Indian disunity or at any rate profit by it and, therefore, 
feel no sort of longing for Indian freedom and unity. Our one purpose should be 
to see India united, tranquil and gracious with a new way of life. India, 
impoverished and harassed, the prey of schism and division must be raised to a 
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happy and pro.'^poroufl (‘ondition with internal unity and illumination of spirit, 
where yon til ^Yill have op])ortiinity and aj^e security. We must cut tbroui;’h the 
(•onfusions erraU'd liy the shorlsi^htcd politicians and the timid careerists who 
play upon old )>r(‘)niii<*es. AVe must strive for the };rcat ideals of economic 
juHlice, social I'Cpinlily and political freedom. Fof them hard work, self-control, 
and (dicctivc ]iropa;.oimla are essential. Our cliief weapons are cominonscnRe, sanity 
and coolin'Ks. 'I'lie lIiiivcM-Kitien are here to rqni]) ns with them. It does not matter 
if w(! fail in our alteni])i, for the meaninp; of life is not in nceomplishmcnt as iu 
flic effort to j^row liettcr. We must dare to fail before wc can hope to succeed, 
d’his n;;e has no iiarallel for the ma»;nitude of its enteriu-ises for those who would 
l)c men, and I do hope and juay that you will quit yourselves like men. 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Tho fiiHoniiKj arc extraef^ from the Speech Inj hr. ^faitlmdal\ Viee-Chnncellnr^ 
at the Annual (U>nv *ention af the Ihiirrndifj of Dacca held an the L'hth. November 

Aft(>r reviewing in brief outline the work of the University during; the last 
session. Dr. Majnmdar said :— 

fjiil'orliinaiely, tlie normal academic life of the University was rudely distiirlicil 
by the communal (listurbanccs w'hich broke out in the city towards the iniildlc of 
3Iarch. Althoicjh the University area remained iinaffceted for a iieriod of nearly 
four weeks, the sit nat ion in the town rendered it impoRsililc to continue the classes 
or eomplelc the University cxaminaiions which had already bcj^iin. The matter 
reached a elinifix on Sunday, April Id, wdien at about 12 noon a yonne; student 
named Motaharuddiii Ahmad was fatally stabbed within the University eampiis. 
d'his hriipd murder created such a tense sitnation that we were forced to close 
down the University and further postpone the University examinations for a period 
of two mouths. The continued distnrhanees in the city and the utter disloeation of 
its normal life and activities also compelled the University to cancel its invitation 
to the Indian Science Con} 2 :resH to hold its next session at Dacca, d’he decision, 
arrived at with p;rcat reluctaticc and regret, has unfvn’tunatcly been fully justified 
by subsequent events. 

AVhen the University reopened after an interval of two months signs were 
rcassuiiug and wo resumed our normal work with high hopes. Unfortunately the 
orgies of riot and murder broke out again in (nil fnry before two weeks were over, 
and oiu’c more tlie w’ork of the University had to be Hus])endcd for more than 
two weeks, d’his recnidesccnce of disturbances was s])ecially nnfortnnato for the 
University, as it was the time for the new admissions and the students were natur¬ 
ally scared away from Dacca. There can be hardly any doubt that the lu’olonged 
anil rcpcateil communal clashes have dealt a severe blow to the fe.ture growth of 
this Univeisit.y, and it is diflicuU to say how long it will take the University to 
recover from tliis terrible siit-lmck. 

h’or reasons, which are obvious, T would not enter into any discussion about 
the origin or incidents of the communal riot. At the same time it is unw'ise to 
ignore an event which has worked so deeply on the feelings, emotions and judg¬ 
ment of all during a considerable period of the session un^er review. It has not 
only seriously aflectcd the University life, but has served as an acid tost of the 
value of University cducaliou as measured by its iuflueuce in developing healthy, 
moral and intellectual ideals and forming character and personality. 1, therefore, 
consider it to be a suitable occasion for making a few general ohBcrvatious on the 
aims and ideids of University life which have been brought into 'Y^'orninence by 
the recent liappenings at Dacca. Paiticulaiiy ns the need for the same is also 
emphasised by momentous events hajipcning at the present moment in other 
])arls of the world. 

U may appear preposterous to compare the events in Dacca and its neigh¬ 
bourhood ill recent times with wdiat is happening in Europe. But one may easily 
discern some common basic elements. In both, the thing that has been most 
staggering to humanity is the ease and readiness with which man throws away the 
thin mask of his much vaunted culture and civilisation, and reveals the unadultera¬ 
ted brute in him, raging with the same elemental passions as marked him out 
when he first emerged into human form, taking frenzied delight, and feeling a 
sense of triumph, in inflicting cruelties on individuals or inasBcs of follow human 
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hcinp:8, and indiflcriminate destruction and devastation of property 

on a large scale with all the accompanying horrors. 

It is A great though painful revelation. It at once humbles to the dust all 
our pride in our culture and civilisation, our wonderful achievements in various 
domains of knowledge and the man’s great triumph over forces of nature. We 
stand, struck with awe, at the brink of a deep abys^, whi '.h seems to draw 
irresistibly to its bottomless deep the whole of mankind with all his maguiticent 
handiwork of countless ages. 

In a crisis like this the salvation of man depends on invoking and clinging 
to th© highest ideal and 8i)iritual force that he can master. There is no room now 
for platitudes and commonjdace or half-hearted attempts at tinkering remedies. Nor 
is there any time for despair or pcssimiam. We must not be content with merely 
lamenting what man has made of man, but should put our heads together to find 
out what man may yet make of man. 

This is the greatest task to-day for the intellectual and spiritual aristocracy 
of the world. Few though they be, on their shoulder lies the great responsibility 
of saving mankind from the impending doom. In this noble task the University 
must take its due share. Indeed it can only bo achieved through education, broad- 
based on the higher instincts of man and designed to bring out the best and the 
noblest in him. A steady campaign is going on all over the world to reduce liter¬ 
ature and all forms of intellectual activity to serve the purposes of propaganda. 
It is the proper function and proud privilege of the University to rise above this 
ephemeral phenornemon and to brush aside the cobweb of untruths and half-truths 
which parade as ideals and thrive on their appeal to the baser instincts of man. 
It should always hold up before its students those ideals and standards of life 
whoso values have stood the test of time and those canons of conduct which are 
of eternal worth. The German youth, thoroughly permeated with the pernicious 
tenets of the Nazi doctrines constitutes the real strength of Hitler, and offers a 
striking example of the influence exercised by education upon the destinies of a 
nation. One of the first acts of Hitler was to saturate the entire educational 
system of Germany with Nazi ideals with the result that the German youth have 
been thoroughly inoculated with a passionate faith in ideals and standards of life 
fundamentally different from those which are generally accepted as correct all over 
the world. The proverbial zeal of a new convert that has intoxicated the Nazis 
constitutes the gravest peril to the whole world. Modern Germany thus teaches 
us how largely the educational system and ideals of a country shape not only its 
own destiny but, in a sense, that of the world at large. We cannot, therefore, be 
too cautious in guarding against the evils of a propagandist system of education. 
Tlio best way to prevent it is to put education on the broad basis of humanity and 
to emphasise those eternal truths and principles of life and conduct which constitute 
the very foundation of human civilisation. It is in this way alone, through proper 
education imparted by the University, that the youth may feel the urge of the 
higher spirit in him and triumph over the allurements of petty sordid interests 
which easily fascinate his imagination and excite his interest. The distinguishing 
criterion of University education is its humanism which carries with it not only 
a mode of thinking but also a way of living. It accepts reason as its arbiter and 
also certain principles like truth, justice, equity, goodwill, charity, kindness and 
honesty as guides of conduct. 

The need for such an education and view of life was never greater than 
to-day, when mankind shows dangerous symptoms of relapse into barbarism. The 
animal instincts are getting the better of him, and the forces of evil and darkness 
are steadily increasing in ominous proportions. Upon the UniversitioB, more than 
anywhere else, lies the great responsibility of kindling that divine spark in man 
that will ultimately carry him safely through the deep gloom which surrounds 
him to-day on every side. 

To you, the graduates of the University, my parting message is that you 
should find out that divine spark in you and make that your sole guide in this 
dark hour of trial. Your training and education in this Universitv would bo of 
little worth if it does not teach you to rise above the passions and instincts of 
the moment, and firmly grasp at those fundamental tenets and principles on which 
human civilisation is based and which make life worth living. There is a divine 
spark in each of you, but it needs be ignited before it can be a driving force in 
your life. Ignorance, prejudice and passions conceal this divine spark in man and 
these fetters must be broken before you can get at it. Your first task should, 
therefore, be to purify your mind of these evil forces so that you may take a 

45 
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jnBt view of men and tilings. The supreme test of this purification is your 
willingness and iiliility to raise your voice against all iniquities, oppressions, 
outrages and atrocities, irrespective of all considerations of caste, creed and 
community, simply because they offend the dignity of man. To use a phraseology 
which has now become rather common in political spheres, your rallying cry 
should bo “man first.’’ The University, as its very name implies, should be 
universal in its outlook, and at this formative period of your life you must be 
imbued with the high ideals of humanity. To serve the cause of humanity should 
he your first consideration and other narrower and smaller interests must be 
subordinated to this supreme duty. 

To-day the whole world presents a scene of lust, greed and brute force 
trillinphing over equity, justice and other noble instincts of man. A power 
intoxH^ated with success challenges the freedom of the world and the dignity 
of nijiukind. We cannot remain a passive looker-on for, even apart from general 
considerationH, the evil forces are making long strides towards our own home. Let 
there be no mistake about it. Ibis force of evil, if left unchallenged, will overwhelm 
us and undermine the whole foundation of civilisation throughout the world. 

'lo-day there arc abundant signs, and he who runs may read them, that the 
freedom of "thought, words, and deeds, so long as they do not interfere with similar 
freedom of others, and the rights of individuals to form groups and communities 
their own free choice, and to live according to their own ideas and traditions, so 
long as they let others live similar lives—these are the fundamental bases of 
civilised existence whicdi have been established after centuries of efforts, toils, and 
exertions. These ideals are universally recognised to be the true foundations of 
Iiurnnn life, and even where they are violated in practice, homage is paid to them 
in theory, holding out hopes of their universal acceptance as the goal of human 
])rogreKS. 

To-day these ideals are being openly challenged by a new order of things in 
whii'h might alone will be right. To avert this grave ])eril to humanity all the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world should rally under a common banner. Already 
there are dear indications on all sides that the need of presenting a united 
front for the coniiuoii cause of humanity is being realised more and more. 

Should India fail to take her due share in the Freedom Front that is being 
organised for a final trial of strength with forces of barbarity ? That is the 
question which each of you must put to yourself, as you pass out of the portals 
of the University. Your duty in this supreme hour of man’s life, and the nature 
and extent to which you can dedicate yourself to this noble cause "-these are 
])robleni8 to be solved by yourself alone keeping in mind the fundamental principles 
of life with which University education should have endowed you. ’I'o-day your 
life liegins in a critical phase of human history and yon may well feel dismayed 
at the dark prospect. Ihit if the situation presents difliculties and responsibilities 
of an abnormal nature, it also offers splendid opportuniticB of proving your worth. 
Optimism is the virtue and privilege of youth, and I hope that would never 
forsake you. Full of hope and courage you should face the realities of life and 
jihiy the noble ])art that is allotted to you by nature and man. In whatever 
situation you may find yourself, never forget that there is a divine spark in you 
which distinguishes you from animals and should be the sole guide of your life. 
Above all, cherish the high ideals of freedom, freedom of thought and judgment, 
and remember the service you owe to humanity. Lot your will and actions be 
shajicd by their dictates alone. You would then steer clear of all pitfalls in your 
onward march of life and bring renown to yourself and credit and distinction to 
your Alma Mater, 

H. G. the Governor’s Address 

The followivg is the text of His Excellency the Govcrnor''s Speech at the 
Annual Convocation of the Dacca University held on the ^Ofh. November 1941, 

I am glad that the year 1941 has not passed without giving me the opportunity 
of paying my second formal visit to this University, iiostjioned though it has been, 
'Po-day I am returning to Dacca to surroundings now familiar to me. I am 
grateful to you Mr. Vice-Chancellor for your kind welcome, and can assure you 
of my lasting interest in the welfare of this University. Your address bears witness 
to the vitality and enterprise of the University in the introduction of new courses 
designed to meet the needs of the day and in the iirovisioii of facilities for 
expansion, all of which are signs of a rapid and sound development. 

It is not my intention to speak at any length of the disturbances in Daccsi 
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though any speech would be incomplete without some reference to events which 
have aftected the University so closely. The i)oint I wish to make, how’ever, is 
that the University must on no account allow itself to become discouraged or 
intimidated by sporadic outbreaks of barbarism. On the contrary, these events have 
afforded a great opportunity for the University to make its weight and influence 
felt in support of those principles for which it stands. 'J'ho murder of a student 
within these grounds should raise a tide of indignation and letermination that 
disorder shall stop, and any weakening on the ])art of an institution pledged to 
maintain civilised principles only offers encouragement to the goonda elements. The 
situation in Germany referred to by the VicC'Chanccllor is different in that 
Universities themselves, as centres of thought and inlluencc, have become poisoned 
by barbarous philosophy and propaganda. Here the l)arbari8m lurks outside, and 
the University must see that it is strong enough to ensure its suppression. 

To-day is a day of “good-byes and farewells”. 'I'hose who remain will 
continue their studies in a University which, as your address has indicated, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, is expanding and adai)ting itself to modern needs. Those who 
leave are entering into a world changing rapidly under the stress of events. 
India too is a changing country, being speedily industrialised in i>roviding arms, 
ammunition and equiepuent for those who, to the North, South, East and West of 
us, whether on land or on sea, are out to defend this great country. To-day wo 

are faced with the picture of guns pointed towards ns and oiir main task is to put 

them out of action and thus prevent the risk of attack on this country which lias 
known peace for 150 years. Although I am hut a comparative nowcomcr to licngal, 

I have learnt how much all in this Province love home and everything that home 
means. 1 know that many of you would like to be u]) in the front line taking 
an active part in the defence of your motherland. But to you 1 would say that a 
Government which sends a single soldier into the field ill-equipped and not armed 
with the most modern wea])onH, is not worthy of confidence. WJieroas in the olden 
days manpower w-as the deciding factor of battle, now it is the power and quality 
of modern weapons : guns, macliinc guns, rillcs, togetlier with miHcellaneons arma¬ 
ment. For example, a modern division going into the field needs 40 00C different 
items of equipment and relies almost entirely on mechanical transport ; and the 
factor which limits the size ot an army is not the number of men available, hnt 
the extent to which weapons and equipment can he mnmifactured and maintained 
for the use of those men. 1'hc soldiers in the front line, wlio are now defending 

India, depend upon ns beliind them to produce all tliey need and to get our 

production to them. In a total war, all alike are im])Iiented, and the honour and 
glory which was formerly the monopoly of those ut the front are now shared 
equally with those behind who are toiling haid to keep the forces supplied. Many 
of you leaving this University may find yourselves able to eontrihutc to the 

defence of this country in vaiious ways. Borne of you may join the active forces, 

others the technical services and still others may work in industries ]noducing the 
necessities of the Army in the field. Whatever may be your task, you will know 
that you are taking part in the light to free India fiom the Nazi menace. You 
all know the policy of Nazi Aryan domination as described in “Mein Kampf” and 
illustrated by the behaviour of the Nazis in every country they have overrun. 
Therefore, you will niipreciatc the urgent necessity of preventing this menace from 
encroaching on this country. 

A time has now been reached when men are beginning to think in terms 

of a better world after victory has been won. 'Ibis will be a world in which 

you, whom 1 am addressing, will take a part and its succesB will depend greatly 
on your education and attitude. It will be a world of wider oiqiortunities 
demanding a wider outlook and calling for initiative, energy and the co-operative 
spirit. The development of industrial effort in Bengal has already reached an 
extent unthought-of two years ago. It will bo for you to sec that indiistriis 
built up on the demand for war production do not die for want of enteijirise. 
Remember that the indiistrial revolution which changed the face of history in 
Britain and the West at the beginning of the last century was not a gift from 
Government, but was the direct result of a creative effort which took full advantage 
of new-found resources and opportunities. Apart from industry, Bengal possesses 
agricultural resources which might be the envy of the world, but wliich could 
almost be described as new-found, since it is only in recent years that their value 
has come to be properly n])preciated. "Ibis appreciation will grow and will, I 
hope, be assisted by the College which 1 opened in this city earlier this year. 
Its graduates will seive the iuterests of the prime industry of this ITovince, the 
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InduBtry 'which is the baeis of life : agriculture. In all branches of public activity 
there is scope for new blood, and it is for you to supply that blood. Gone are 
the days when two or three well-tried professions formed the normal outlet to a 
University career, just as they were gone in England by the end of the last War. 
The needs of to-day are an intelligent understanding of world affairs, a proper 
grasp of the interdependence of ' different parts of the world as a result of the 
conquest of distance by speed ; and a world-oullook as opposed to a village-outlook. 
The men who will develop civilisation in this modern world need vigorous and 
adaptable minds, energy, enterprise, courage, and with them tolerance and charity. 

I will not keep you longer before calling on Sir. S. Radhakrishnan to deliver 
his address, nor will 1 elaborate ths well-merited tribute which you, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, have paid to one who, although not belonging to this Province 
and no longer a dweller in it, have nevertheless for many years enriched Bengal 
with his many gifts. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following in the text of the address delivered by Sir C. V. Raman at the 
annual convocation of the Patna University held on the SSth. November 1941. 

Sir C. V. Raman began his address by touching the character of Markendaya 
of the Purans. Therefrom he showed that devotion and piirposivcness were 
required for the youths to become successful men to serve the great cause, earth 
needs. Markendaya, born with a lease of sixteen years’ of life, was just being 
snatched away by Yama, the God of Death. But Maikendaya’s devotion to Shiva 
made the latter appear and bless Markendaya to live as ever youthful. 'J’he 
story was an indicatiou of man’s thirst for knowledge and to overcome and 
control the forces of Nature. Man’s quest was deathless and without any end. It 
was a start for a communion of knowledge with infinity. This quest took a man 
to the highest level of humanity. This quest and hunger of knowledge took us to 
the highest plane of human activities. 

The story of human civilization is now lost in flints and broken stone chips 
and A vague glimpse is now possible. From an ancient zoological species has been 
transformed the man’s intellect, which put him higher in the scale of life. With 
the ceaseless fight against Nature’s forces, man’s intellect grew gradually. He was 
trained to handle tools, and dig out earth for water. This devotion and purposive- 
nesB put him to win against Nature’s exploits. Because of intellect, a supreme 
type of life in the planet of men was possible. 

The speaker said neoulc knew very little of the development of human 
civilization. A misty and dim idea could only be possible so far. Extensive 
researches were being carried throughout. Borne said Egypt was the Inst and 
first home of man’s civilization and others told different stories. In the process 
of devdo}>mcnt of human culture and civilization China, India and Central 
America and oLhers had their respective roles to play. Indians, because of 
their ancient civilized outlook, had weakness for both India and China, the 
imitators of ])rogreBs and civilization. 

Tlie speaker emphasised the need of playing important role in practical life. 
Human knowledge went into two channels. A section of the primitive men 
sought for food and they furrowed earth, and some sailed in the oeean for colonies 
and wealth. Borne of tliem look to artifice to make utensils and some weaved to 
produce clothes, and other perhaps carved out graceful ornaments. Jn the second 
channel, were those who did nut rise from the University of life but took to a 
difierent branch of learning. I'liey were the first witch-doctors of the world, and 

i diiloBophers and sain Is. "J liey also like the others played a great part in the 
lisLory of human civilization. ^J’he latter were feared and through a natural 
evolution they turned to serve mankind. Jt w'as from the saints and philosophers 
and physicians and idiysicists that man really needed immediate training. ’J'he 
handicraftsmen were obviously meant for a frontal attack against nature. Great 
achievements had been possible out of the joint efforts of these two ty])es of men. 
The yearning of communion with the infinite was needed at this hour of crisis. 

Ancient history and archaeology and other branches of scientific learning 
would inspire modern men for a great achievement. Greece and Babylon and 
Mohenjedaro must live in eternal history to pull u]) men from morass. He 
referred to the great Archemedis who should live through all ages to lift 
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up man to Bcientific miracles. He being a master mind must guide human 
progress. 

Indians unlike others had a great progress in ancient times and in the 
domain of Mathematics, Algebra, Astronomy and others. India was the pioneer 
and inventor of many sciences. An ancient fameleHs Ramanujam, who discovered 
the significance of Zero, was one of those great ancient Indian intellectual minds. 
Aryabhatta, Barahamihir, Patanjali, Nagnryunn. he said, were a few names which 
would live in the history of human civilization. 

The speaker wanted us not to hate everything which was not Indian. It is 
a sacred task to see that all was utilised for the upkeep and nomishnient of the 
growth and progress of human civilization and culture. He said that the country 
which had no past worth it, could never rise and India should never run 
despondent as she carries behind a tale of great glory—a glory of greater civili¬ 
zation which any of the laiids could have been proud of. Jfc paid great tributes 
to the noble Italian artist—Leonardo de Vinci—who shone in darkness. He drew 
a graphic picture showing that how he could rise to serve the humanity as a 
painter, as a sculptor and as a forerunner of modern scientific thought in aviation. 
Europe live to cherish the ideals of the great minds and intellects while India 
preferred to stay back in wilful neglect of the past and in the inaction for 
building up of a great future. 

History, which only taught the vice of colonial expansion and asked men 
to be another Napolcan or Ohengiz Khan or a Ceaser was not the ty})C of history, 
world and India needed to-day. Marauders ai>d conquerors were Jiot the true 
representatives of the human spirit, which reached the greatness of humanity. 
He regarded Archimedis as the greatest of all names which ought to guide the 
destiny of human race. The creators and benefactors, who sought comm union 
with nature only to wrest from it the best to give to the human progress, 

were always immortals. Conquerers were no guides of human Tuogress, as they 

unmade human civilization. It was necessary that men followed the great dead 
that men found who wanted to reach mankind to the greatest height of civilization 
and lu'ogress. It was i)ity that people did not know the name of those (Ireat 
Hinaiis who contributecl to the world’s civilization. It was natiiial that the world 
did not acknowledge the great minds, as she was very frugal and falteiing at 
straight acceptance of facts. 

Sir 0. V. llaman, speaking of the Australia’s great scientific mind, Mendel, said 

that how this Roman Catholic priest, througli his experiments of growing peas 

contributed considerably to the growth of Biology. It took twenty years for the 
obscure man to come out with his truth. AVorld owed him to-day a great deal for 

its progress. Nature being a stern mistress, it was desirable that men worked hard 

and earned rewards for the labour. Nature never gave anything to them wlio only 

loved her for the favours she could bestow. From the sweat of brow, one need(Hl 

to carve out one’s future and bring her under liis control for tlie bettcrniej)t of the 
world. The 8i)eaker quoted the story of iBolatioii of Radium by Mailame Curie. Tliis 
was, he said, one of the greatest achievements in human history, done by a female in 
poverty and neglect. To-day Madame Curie’s name is an everyday watchword 
sung ill praise and gratitude. 

He wanted young men to read stories of tiiumjdis of man’s life, stories of 
supreme heights to which man must move and must express oiunions and write 
thesis to help scientific advancements. Youths shoidd always challenge and not 
follow blindly. He wanted them to do wonders in the domain of elections and 
protons and even challenged the speaker himself to belie any of his exi)crimentB if 
possible. If they preferred to be in obscurity, they must assert with facts and with 
tact. Tact, he said, was the economy of truth. 

Referring to the life of Calillio, be said desjule torture and tormiiils, (bdillio 
lived to contribute to the world’s civilization even in prison while Bruno was burnt 
alive for his bold but tactless assertion of truth. Dealing with the great acliievc- 
ments of Ahring despite cold, starvation and neglect, bir C. V. Raman said that 
his works lie embodied in to-day’s scientific progress and in his statne. KnowUdge 
had not a warm reception in this world, which was still too vulgar. But there 
were always men to give message to their fcllowmcn, to help the piogicss of 
knowledge. 

World’s wealth did not lie in money but in intellect. Even a man became a 
monarch of the virmin-infested world, he could never live without application of 
intellect. Brutes and virmins were man’s enemies and knowledge was necessary to 
guard against them. Number of human beings was insignificant to those of the 
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virmins and pests. The virmins were man’s competitors. Hence men should be 
watchful with intellect against their onslau^uts. Science helped them in this fight 
against the enemies of mankind, It allured the man to live to realise that life was 
dynamic and not static. A static man or a nation was doomed if both of them 
failed to bo wide awake of the speed and ])rogreB8. 

If India and Cldna showed respect to science in the past, it is all the more 
necefisary that they were more responsive to the scientific march of the world. 
Science was dynamic force in a man’s life and therefore the speaker wanted India’s 
youths to bo vanguards of human progress. Ue asked the youths to build up a 
pure scientific outlook in life and to bring a change in the sytem of education 
which would make them more happy and successful. Co o])erution of leaders in 
science and their followers was to make great strides in human progress. He 
wanted every young man irrespective of sex to realise that life being dynamic 
should never he wasted and every inch of education must he utilised to help the 
speed and progress of human civilization. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is Ihc text of the Address deliti^irp.d by Lt.-Col. T. J. Kedar, 
B. A., L.L, M. L. A.^ Vice-Chancellor, at the Twentieth Convocation of the 
Nagpur University held on the 2fHh. November 1941, 

After reviewing the work of the University in the domain of education, 
Mr. Kedar said ;— 

Rut what avails it a young man who has got Ids degree and even preserved 
his soul, hut lias lost his body i Wc arc not satisfied witli wliat we are doing in 
this rcsjH'.ct : physical exercises, inter-collegiate matches, athletic events—even 
wrestling and boxing which wc are shortly introducing—those by themselves arc 
valueless, if they have not succeeded in creating among our young men a passion 
for keejiing clean and vigorous the tools with which Nature has ecpijjiped them for 
the struggle for existence. And, indeed live as we do in a world resounding with 
the clush of arms, we require man-made weajions too. It is ])crhaps a sign of the 
times that the Ohaucellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities should have 
hesUnyed on them the military ranks of Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel. My 
ambition, however, is to see these ranks within the reach of our graduates. 1 want 
to sec every young man who seeks to obtain a degree at my hands to satisfy me 
that he has, liesides ]uissing his examinations, imbilied something of the martial 
sjiirit and disciiiline. Expansion of the Univeisity ’I’lnining (^orps is the obvious 
step for achieving this object, but the mills of (loveinmeut grind slow and 
hesitant. As a second alternative, the University passed an oitliuance requiring 
every student prosecuting a course for his first degree to undergo a test in 
shooting. This involved no burden on the ])ublic ])urse ; but for reasons of 
]ioli<‘y, which it is diiliciilt to appreciate, the requisite sanction of (Government for 
the luirposc has not been forthcoming. Time is, however, on our side and the 
Athenian and »^]mrtau <onccptions of education must coalesce into each other. We 
must revert to the old Mahabharat ideal of a stmlcnt so beautifully expressed in 
the following verse : 

(In the front, the four Vedas ; at his back, the l)ow with arrow's ; on one siilc 
the siuritual force achieving its object through the mijht of words, on the other 
siilc, ])hysical prowess achieving its end through the use of arrows.) 

This brings me to the burning topic of the day. Whatever you may do 
heroaft(‘r, you must have an ideal of freedom before you. Of necessity, this freedom 
has got to be political, but it must preserve your national tradition and secure 
liberty of ojdnion for all. This j-an only be done under a democratic system and 
under no other system. At tlie same time you must remember tlmt national 
])atriotism is not enough for maintaining, if not securing, }'olitical freedom. You 
ought to have a wider outlook and the challenge of Hitler to the political freedom 
of soveT(‘ign states has got to be met. The present w^ar is an eyeopener and it has 
revealed that tlie idea of com])fet.ely independent national sovereignty is now neither 
a desirable nor a nossible one. The new world which will be evolved out of the 
war will be a world of h^deration of Democracies, for the great industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the field of war has made it impossible for any one nation 
to survive in a war with a bigger and more ]iowerful nation bent on aggression. 
It is pertinent to note the observations of a famous English author in this 
connection : 
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“The idea of nationlity which, with that of democracy, dominated the politiiral 
pattern of man’s lives throii< 5 hont the nineteenth century, despite its temporary 
revival in the war of 1914—18 which p,ave birth to so many small nation States, has 
no revolutionary place in the twentieth century. That is not to say tliat national 
patriotism will not survive this war and that it has not, still, in some of its 
manifestations an important and valuable part to nlay in the history of mankind. 
But it is to say that the idea which so much typified ninctccr'th century democracy 
tliat freedom meant national freedom, that inde})endcncc meant sovereign 
imlcpendeiice of national grou]>s, however small, that the nation-state was t’le sole 
vessel within which the j^reat conception of democracy could be i*outained, has 
ceased to be a revolutionary idea.” 

If then federation is a nc(‘essity, and if w’e must have a federation of 
democracies yon have to consider whether the British Commonwealth of h'rce 
Nations will not be an ideal pattern for your acceptance. 

Unity in Democracy 

It is said that com[>lete unity is essential for the existence of a democracy. It 
is nr^ed that since the attainment of complete unity is well-ni^h impossible, there 
is no hoi)e of establishing.', a democracy in this country. I w'ould ask you not to be 
carried aw’ay by despair. Gom})lotc unity never existed and will never exist in any 
democracy, \wiat we have got to lind is a basic, unity. Is there no unity so far 
as the ])Olitical goal is concerned ? Is there no imitv so far as religions uh'.al is 
concerned ? Is there no unity about the need of imlustrialisation ? Is there no 
unity on the doctrine of c(iual opportunities for all ? The Indians are united in 
tlie fundamentals of the moral and material progress of the Indian Society and 
though there has been occasional tension wo need attach no exaggerated imi)ortance 
to it. I do not believe that the arithmetical proportions for w’hich conflict is w'agcd 
in certain quarters can be and will be allowed to veto the i)olitical advancement of 
the whole people. 

Toleration and Compromise 

I must, however, emphasise that unity will never grow within a democracy 
unless there is a frank recognition of diirerences of opinion and itorest. It means 
a (ultivation of a habit of mind which will ensure tolerance and a spirit of 
com])romise. ^hosc arc the essential foundations of a democratic government. We 
must in this matter imitate the British people who liave best dcvclo]ied this habit 
of mind. Mr. Francis Williams says that this characteristic political tolerance 
of the Britisli people is the result rather of good fortune than of doliherate striving. 
It is possible we may not liave that good fortune but we can certainly strive 
for it and I do not see any insuperable obstacle in achieving the result. 

Insistence on Discipline 

It is my duty, bow'ever, to give you a w'arriing that freedom cannot and will 
not be realised by mere imlulgcnce in loose talk or half-baked slogans. It will (-.all 
forth the exercise of rigorous discipline. Discijdinc and freedom arc iu8e})arable 
from each other. They belong to the great antinomies which, as Dr. Whitehead 
has shown in his beautiful essay on the subject, pervade our intellectual as well as 
moral life. But the whole art of life consists in harmonizing the two, in making 
our journey to the ideal, a rhythmic, movement of disciplined freedom. The rhythm 
can bo attained only by constant searching to heart and conscious endeavour. The 
golden mean for that celestial harmony must vary in life from sphere to sphere. 
We shall, for example, be only misleading ourBclves if we seek guidance in educa¬ 
tion from false analogies drawn from politics or industry. But it is possible of 
achievement by races as well as by individuals. The island home of liberty in the 
West, has also, in the honour of its crisis, proved itself to be a true sanctuary of 
real disciidine. If there is one ])oint on which those who lead and those who op})08c 
the great irresistible movement for Indian freedom are agreed, it is that freedom 
without self-control is as much a curse to a people as to an individual. It has 
been truly said : 

“Where Order deigns to come 

Her sister Liberty cannot be far.” 

Shall I also say that discipline is essentially character ? A beautiful story is told 
in the Mahabharat and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. Once upon 
a time Indra became jealous of the prosperity of the Asura King Prahlad. He 
went to Prahlad in the guise of a Brahman and begged him to make a small gift. 
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GIk'. RiMlimnti wanted only the piift of character from Prahlad which the latter felt 
no hesitation in parting- witJi. As Boon as the ])romise was made, there came out 
Iroin the body of Ih-ahlad a human form and when asked who it was, the answer 
came tliat it was Strength ; witliin a few minutes, another human form came out 
and the answia’ was that it was Wealth. Doth the human forms declared that 
they would iiot reside wOierc Cliarac^ter did not reside. There is a great moral 
in this story and 1 commend it to you. 

Democratic Bello! 

When I ask you, my young friends, to consider the claims of democracy, I 
want you to focus your attention on the linn rock of its belief : 

“That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalicnal)le rights ; that among these rights are life, liberty and pursuit of 
lnii)])iiiess ; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just rights from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of govern incut liccamc destructive of these ends, it is the right of the ]>eoide 
to alter or abolish it and to institute new government laying its foundation on 
sucli ]>rincij»lcB and organising its powTrs in siicli forms as to them shall seem 
most likely to edect their safety and ha]>pine 8 s.” 

'I'Jiis was the belief expressed in the declaration of American Independence. 
It was e<ho('(l in similar language in the first clauses of the rights of man of the 
.Nationnl Assembly wliicli followed the French Revolution. It was also echoed by 
leadeis of the democratic movement in Britain when the political revolution came 
alter the Britisli habit more slowly and more constitutionally than in either 
America or France. 3'liis belief which is the foundation of democracy and which 
was enunciated for the first time in 1770 was intended by tlic leaders of the 
American Ihjvolutioii to create a new pattern of society ; in other words, a revolu¬ 
tion in the world. It should be remembered that before 1770 there had been 
governnu'iits by right of iiirth or by right of wcaltli, governments by strong men 
or ]>riest 8 or kings or soldiers but never government by the people. 

Ikpiulity—what Is means 

I do not want you to misunderstand the implications of the phrase that all 
men are created equal. What is meant is that although men may differ cnorinously 
as individuals, yet ns members of society they are equals and they have an 
ccpial right to decide who shall govern them aqil to what purpose. 
'Ihe least of us has the same right to hap}>incBB ns the best of us and an equal 
clftiin to life and liberty. If society does not recognise tliosc rights then it is 
not he who is at fault but society ; for these are the ends of society the purposes 
for which it exists and by winch alone it is justified. I know that the ideal of 
democracy has received a set-back owing to the failure of the democratic nations 
to give tlie majority of their members a steady and persistent consciousness that 
tlicy, the i)rople, own tlic State. They have not succeeded in breaking down tlie 
distinction lietwccn “they” the government and “we” the ordinary jieople. But this 
surely is not the failure of democratie belief. It shines with the same effulgence 
witli whi<di it did in 1770. May I not hope that this should bo a task for the 
rising generation in India and that they should by their united will and effort 
assist in securing a full operation of the democratic belief 40 the lasting good of 
mankind. Can there be a nobler task than this ? 

Atlantic Charter 

Of late, an acute controversy has started over what is called the Atlantic 
Charter. In my humble opinion, the declaration of American Independence, an 
extract from which has been quoted above, is the true Atlantic Charter of demo¬ 
cracy. The Atlantic Charter of 1911 may be a charter of British and American 
democracy but it is not and cannot be a charter of democracy as such. I think 
it may be permissible in a limited sense to talk of British democracy, American 
democracy or Indian democracy but when we talk of the charter of democracy, 
it must be with reference to the principles enunciated in 1776 by the fathers of 
modern democracy. Democracy being the political affirmation of the im])or(ance 
of the common man, any attempt to whittle down the charter of democracy is 
likely to i>rove disastrous to democracy itself. I do not think the people of Britain 
or America will countenance such an attempt. We must have, however, patience. 

To-day, most of you may be feeling relieved of the nuisance of time-tablee, 
text-books and tutors. But the liberty that you thus obtain will have to be 
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controlled by other rcstraintH appropriate to your new fltation in life. You will 
have to forge for yourself new bonds, tender and true, wide and strong. 

Benediction 

My young friends, you attain your academic majority today, on which the 
whole Convocation joins mo in congratulating you. But this imposes on yon even 
greater responsibilities. By your achievements we shall be jiidg d, by your failures 
we shall bo censured, by your success we shall be blessed. And so T repeat once 
again and pray that you show yourselves worthy of the University. May the 
choicest blessings of Providence, in all their freshness and fidlness, be showered 
upon you 1 

The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the li'ight Honourable 
Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru P. C., K. C. S, T.^ M. /!., LL,D., [Allahabad) \ D. C. L., 
(Oxford) ; D. Lift., {Benares) ; L.L. D., {Osmania)^ at the Animal Convocation 
of the Benares Hindu University held on the 80th November, lOil, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University, Graduates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

TiCt me at once say how deeply grateful I am to you for the Iionour you liavo 
done me by asking me to address you at this Convocation—an honour which I 
appreciate all the more because my association with this University has been only 
nominal and my services to it absolutely nil. 1 know you have been truly 
generous to me. for a few years ago yen si^ontaneonsly (onferred on me a degree 
which 1 feel I had done nothing to deserve. I also realise that in asking me to 
deliver this address you have shown a sjnrit of tolerance well worthy of a house 
of learning for no one is more conscioiiB than I am of at) inherent vice in me. 

I have been practically all my life a dissenter--a non-conformist—in the domain 
of religions and political ortliodoxy—in short an intellectual individualist who has 
sidfcred more than ho had any right to expect. 

After a frank eonfessioii like this, let me tell you that my non-eonformity has 
not stood in the way of my appreciation of the noble ideals which have inspired 
the founders of this great institution and which are so earnestly cherished by them 
in their daily work - ideals which also actuate its teachers and which, 1 Bincercly 
hope, are setlnlously striven after by the thousands of young men who have been 
privileged to iml)ibe the spirit of their Alma Mater in the most formative part of 
their lives. 

Of the founders of this University several have left the scene on their earthly 
activities. 'I'hcy, however, live in our memory. There are some whom we can 
never forget and to whom we can never pay our debt of gratituchi. 'I'he great name 
of Mrs. Annie Bcsaiit, the founder of the Central Hindu College, which was the 
nucleus of this University, will occur to everyone. Not a Hindu by birth, she 
became a Hindu by choice and summed up in her life all that is best in Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu thought, and became to many to ns, even to those like mo 
who never accepted her as a religions or spiritual guide, a hcacon-light in the still 
and afterwards stormy waters of ]>olitic8. Then, there comes back to my mind the 
figure of Hir Sunder Lai—a name honoured in law and in many other dc])artment8 
of life besides—but above all for his practical gifts, unbending rectitude, 
unquestionable ]icr8onal integrity and unadvertised benevolence. Not many men 
of this generation know how more than 25 years ago he willingly placed his 
unrivalled talents at the diH])08al of this University, how ho i^rcparcd the outlines 
of the legislation which now governs it, how he removed the BUS})ic,ion8 which 
in those far-oT days clouded the minds of those in power at Delhi and Simla, 
liow he conquered all opposition, how he piloted the Benares University Bill and 
thus made it ]) 08 sible for this University to be born. That is a name which I 
have always held in the highest veneration. I could easily multiply other names— 
names of generous benefactors from among Princes and commoners—but I refrain. 
But there is one name, the bearer of which is happily with us and that is a name 
wluch will always remain imperishable in the annals of this University. Bent 
with the weight of 80 years but possessed of a heart, which still heals in unison 
with every call of duty, and a head, that is constantly thinking of how best to 
promote the abiding interests of the country and particularly of this University— 
jiis fondest child—Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya’s presence in our midst must 
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be a 60 ur(;o of iiiBpiration to every one of us. A living example of what 
faith in one’s ideals can achieve, in him you can see that most rare of things—a 
well-proportioned combination of lofty idealism and i>ractical realism so far as 
this University is concerned. I am sure I am voicing the sentiments of every 
one in this gathering and of the entire Hindu community when T say that it is 
our earnest wish and prayer that he may bo spared to us and to this University 
for many years to come. 

You will perhaps permit me now to say how difficult I find my task on this 
occasion to be. During the last several years my services have been requisitioned 
by several Universities to deliver convocation addresses. It may be that when a 
man has reached my years it is perha]>8 presumed that he must have an 
inexhaustible fund of platitudes. It is, however, forgotten that there is not mu(ffi 
room for platitudes left in the make-up of a case-hardened lawyer who has 
daily to deal more with the seamy side of life than with the bright. I sometimes 
think that the time has come when Indian Universities should seriously think 
as to wlicther they could not dispense with ceremonial addresses on occasions 
of this character. 

q’hcrc is, as I have just said, a ceremonial side to our convocations, but 
as 1 view the whole matter, it seems to rao that their serious side is of far 
greater consequence, for while on the one hand your alumni come to take leave 
of you after their five years’ stay under your fostering care and protection and 
you* send tlicni out declaring to the world that tlicy have earned recognition at 
yonr haiuls, they enter the bigger University of the World after leaving your 
i'ortals without knowing how the world is going to treat them. The bigger 
llniversity of life, into which they are about to cuter, has its own tests. I assiimo 
that you have endowed them with certain intellectual and moral gifts, that you 
have unfolded before them the meandering tale of humanity, its triumphs ami 
failures, its appreciation, howsoever fragmentary, of truth, its failure to avoid 
error, its conquest of nature, its advancement in knowledge, science and civilisation, 
and its relapses into savagery and barbarism. The young men, therefore, whom 
you arc seuding out today, deserve your best sympathy ami support. At the same 
iime you too are entitled to expect that the mental and moral equipment, with 
wiui*h you are launching them into the uncharted seas of life, may be their shield 
ami protection against those ])eril8 which are awaiting them. 

I am rather anxious to speak of those perils and speak of them with absolute 
cnmloiir. 1 have a very vivid recollection of my college days in the early nineties 
of the last century. The Calcutta University had been established in 1858, the 
Allahabad University had followed in 1887. and l)y the nineties of the last century 
tin; process of h’avoning up had been sufficiently long at work iii Northern India. 
On the intellectuai side the creed of many of us in those days was summed up 
in the famous lines of 'roiinysoti : 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 

Lei Ihc great world fl])in for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 

Betlor fifty years of Europe tha i a cycle of Cathay. 

Wo in these I’roviiiccs had cut ourselves adrift from our old moorings. 
Sanskrit learning, except perhaps in this holy city, was at its nadir ami if ever 
we cared to know what our ancient forefathers thought or said on matters of 
human interest, we placed our bands on the bookHhelveB*^of a library to pick out 
the ]>omlcrous volumes of the orientalists of the West, the most ])0i>ular among 
them being Max Muller. Occasionally the earnest among us satisfied our conscience 
and ‘national’ in-ide by acquainting ourselves with the writings of Dr. Rhandarkar 

and Dr. Rajondra L:il Mitter. Wo found some of them very ])leaRing, ])articularly 

BO when they fed our pride as Hindus, ami some of us took Max Sluller far too 
seriously and imagined to ourselves that the last word in human wisdom had been 
uttered by our forefathers. If that was the state of education in Sanskrit, rersian 
and Urdu were taught to us in the traditional stylo of llio middle ages, but the 
poetry of the ‘nightingale’ and the ‘rose’ and the stories of love-lorn Lola and 
Majnoon, and Yusuf and Ziilekha were beginning to he ousted by Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Ghalib had not come into his own and 
Iqbal’s voice had not yet been heard. There were otliers whose emancipated 
intellect brushed aside all that black learning with a smile and assumed that our 
misguided ancestors lived more in a world, which was far too crowded with things 

of the spirit and too detached from the reality of matter In short, we had the 

Belf-asBurance of youth reinforced by a supreme ignorance of our past. The light 
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that came from the West was far too dazzling for ns. We knew something of or 
about the great scientists of the West, particularly those of England, scientistB 
whose inventions or discoveries had led to the growth niul development of industrial 
life of the West and given birth to that capitalism in the defence of which a i)art 
of the mad world and for the destruction of which another part of the same mad 
world are flying at each other’s throat today. ’J'hiB sfience too, wc realised, had 
given it mastery of the seas and established the polithtal domination of the restless 
West over the stagnant and slumbering continents of Asia and Africa. Apart 

from the influence of scientists, which unsettled our minds so much in those 
far-ofl’ days. I can recall the alNpervading influence of Edmund Burke, and 
j)articularly of John Btuart Mill, John Motley and Herbert }Sj)cncer on our minds. 
John Stuart Mill’s essajs on Liberty, on the Freedom of Woman and Representa¬ 
tive Government were our itolitical Bibles. You could question them only at the 
risk of being accused by your contemporaries of unforgivable heresy. Describing 
the state of mind of the ‘Eminent Victorians’, who lived and moved in those 
days, of which John Morley was a type, Mr. Churchill says in his ‘Great 

Contemporaries’. : 

“A varied but select society, observing in outward forms a strict, conventional 
morality, advanced its own culture, and was anxious to spread its amenities ever 
more widely through the nation. A sense of safety, a pride in the ra}»idly opening 
avenues of progress, a confidence that boundless blessings would reward political 
wisdom and civic virtue, was the accei)ted basis upon which the eminent Victorians 
lived and movcil. Can wo wonder ? Every forward step was followed by swiftly 

reaped advantages : the wider the franchise, the more solid the Btatc ; the fewer 

the taxes, the more abiimlaiit the revenue : the freer the entry of goods into the 
island, the more numerous and richer were the murkots gained abroad. To live 
soberly then, to walk demurely in the Biiushinc of fortune, to shun external adven¬ 
tures, to avoid entangling commitments, to enforce frugality upon Governments, to 
liberate the native genius of the country, to let wealth fructify in the pockets of the 
people, to open a career broadly and freely to the talents of every class, these w'cro 
the paths so clearly marked, so smooth, so easy of access, and it was wise and 
])leasant to tread them”. 

John Morlcy’s serenity of mind and faith in the iiermanencc of the state of 
society, which has been depicted in the above passage by Mr. Churchill, was rudely 
shaken by the ‘entrance’ of Great Britain into world war though he had already 
failed to draw the right conelusiouH from the successful chalhuige which Japan, an 
Asiatic country, had for the first lime thrown to Russia. Nevertheless it must he 
admitted that he w’as true to his convictions. The state of Victorian society and 
its mental make-up, which Mr. Ghurchill has ]>aintcd, is j^erhaps not wholly true of 
England today, but the i)oiiit to note is that altljough we in India lived 6,000 miles 
away from England, we accei)tod the ideals of Victorian society in England as 
unchangeable i)OBtulatea. We hankered after them, and wondered at first that they 
could not be reproduced in India. Of course all this is true only of the intelligent¬ 
sia of those days, that is to say, that section of the intelligentsia which had come 

under the spell of the West. The rest of the population knew nothing of these 

stirrings in the throbbing minds of the young men of those days. It worshipped 

its gods, as our uncesLors hud done before, it followed its customs and usages, 
it hated modernism in thought and conduct, and it reconciled itself to its fate 
whenever things went wrong with it. 

While this was the state of our society, say .60 or GO years ago, influences 
came into being simultaneously, which cannot, and in my opinion should not, be 
ignored. If the Brainho Samaj—earlier in date—made a limited ai)peal to the 
intellectual classes in Bengal, the Arya Bainaj under the inspiring personality 
of Bwami Day a Nainl made an a})peal to a larger section of people in 

Northern India and certain other parts. I am not called upon to discuss its 
principles. Jt is enough for me to point out that being a protestant movement 
it threw a challenge to immobile orthodoxy and thus came into conflict with the 
conservative elements. It also came into conflict, as it was bound to, with certain 
proselytising creeds. Nevertheless its influence on the vast masses of iJindu 
society was deep and extensive. While on the one hand there were people who 
looked upon it not merely as a reformist body but as a body aiming at revolutionis¬ 
ing certain cherished beliefs and practices, on the other hand there were others 
who denounced it as a revivalist body. In fairness to it, it must, however, be 
confessed even by those who were and have been critical of it from one point of 
view or the other, that its work in the social and educational fields has been of 
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immense value to the country. In any case, it was the first orj^anised movement 
which apart from its religious fervour aimed at social service. Simultaneously, 
or almost simultaneously with it, came into existence a new school of thought 
represented by the Theosophical Society, and 1 very well remember the time when 
those amongst us who thought that India was fast moving away from its ancient 
moorings, sought refuge in occultism and esoteric doctrines and worked as a 
brotherliood under tlie leadership of men and women born in the West, who were 
in revolt against the “materialism” of Europe and found a solace in the spiritua¬ 
lism of the East. It was, and has been, I think. i)rimarily a movement of the 
intellectnnl classes. Nevertheless it must bo admitted even by its critics that its 
work also in social and educational fields has by no means been negligible. Indeed 
more positive language may be used and it may fairly be said that in a way it led 
to the estaldishmcnt of this University and many other educational institutions in 
the country and to the revival of much of our forgotten culture. Other religious 
and social reformers sprang up. I shall not refer to them in detail but shall con¬ 
tent myself by saying that no true historian of Hindu society can ignore or mini¬ 
mise the influence which rarambansa Bam Krishna, Bwami Vivekananda or Bw’umi 
Bam Tilth a luodiiced on subsequent developments. 

In short in the spiritual and intellectual spheres of life there were half a 
century ago or more two influences at work : one obviously western in its origin 
and the other equally ol)viouBly eastern. While this was hap])ening a new move¬ 
ment, j)rofesacdly ])olitical, also came into birth and that was the Indian National 
Congress, but here again let me point out to you, what is apt to be forgotten by 
men of this generation, that the real father of this movement was an Englishman — 
Allan Octavius Hume, a member of the Indian Civil IService—and in this I shall 
be borne out by one of the few survivors from among his first apostles—I refer to 
Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It attracted to itself from the very beginning a 
large and growing number of the intellectual and professional classes, men who 
had drunk deep of tlie ])olitical wisdom of Edmund Burke, Thomas Babbington 
Maciaulay, John Bright, John Stuart Mill, John Morley and William Ewart Glad¬ 
stone. Among the early fathers of the National Congress you will find many 
English names, now almost forgotten by the present generation but still revered 
by men of my generation. They were the first pioneers of that love of freedom 
which is now the common heritage of ns all, but in those days the Congress spoke 
with bated l^roath. It asked for and it ai>]>ealed for the gradual introductions, the 
establishment of simultaneous cxaminalions for the Imperial servicies in India, the 
larger association of Indians with Government in the actual task of administration, 
and things of that kind. It was described by Lord Hnfterin as a microscopic 
minority. It was ignored first, ridiculed next and openly suspected later. It was 
bound to come into (conflict with those in authority. It maintained that it had the 
riglit to inleri)rct the minds of the pcoide correctly, it claimed that it knew on 
what lines peojdc were thinking, what they w'cre aspiring after, wdiat they 
approved of and what tlicy did not. The claim of the Congress to be 
representative of the people was absolutely denied in those days. It waited 
and waited, it sent its deputations to England, it carried on its agitation 
iit India mostly among the educated classes until a time arrived wlieii in this 
very city of Benares it held a session over which one of the wisest and most far- 
sighted leaders of that generation presided—1 refer to Gopal Krishna Gokhale. It 
was then tliat it demanded a constitution similar to Uiose of the self-governing 
colonies or dominions and from that moment forward a new chapter was opened in 
our i)()litical life. A year later the great Dadabhai Naoroji lucsidcd over tlie Calcutta 
Congress and for the first time ho put forward the demand for ‘Sw^araj’. What 
did this word mean ? 'I’o demand iSwaraj was in those days held in oflicial circles 
to be a crime—the crime of sedition. It is interesting to recall at this distance 
of time that the matter seriously engaged the attention of two learned Judges of 
Calcutta High Court, namely, Mr. Justice Harada Charaii Mitra and Mr. Justice 
Elciclur. A (Conference had met at Khulna. A certain speaker had asked for 
Bwaraj, which expression was translated oflicially as an ‘independent governmeut,’ 
Tlie speaker was then bound down under section 118 of the Code of Criminal 
Brocedure. He then moved the High Court, and I shall give you here just a short 
extract from the report of this case. In the course of arguments the following 
observations were exchanged between the Bencli and the Bar :— 

Mitra J .—What is the exact word used ? 

Mr. White (Dcjiuty Legal Remembiaiicer)“Swnraj, 

Mitra J—What docs it mean ? 
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Mr. While .’—Lordship can say it better, but I understand it means to 
remove the Government. 

Mitra J—If that be its meaninj^, then no editor or writer here is safe. It 
cannot mean that. 

Mr. While —But is it not the hope of a ])articuhir political party in India ? 

Milra ./—Every Indian likes to have Swaraj, mcaninu, Home Rule. 

Mr, White —They may hope ho, and there is no harm in I but. 

Fletcher J—If it means the Colonial form of Government, it is a letliitimate 
aBi)iration of the pcoi)le. 

Mr, Jackson (CouiiBel for the accused)—'ihe literal meaninj^ of the word is 
Belf-f^overnment—‘Hwa’ means ‘Bclf’ and ‘raj* means ‘;j;overnnient’. Mr. Daduhhai 
Naoroji initiated the word in his speech as Ihcsitlent of the last Calculta Ck)np;rcHH. 

Mitra J—Speaking for myself, I can say that the word was usetl l)y Mr. 
Dadabiiai Naoroji in the sense of ‘self-{»overnmcnt\ and is l)ciu|A translaled in the 
Bengali language in the same sense. 

intimately in their judgment the Court held that it meant Home Rule but 
that Bclf-governmcnt would not necosBarily mean the exclusion of the present 
government or independence. It may mean, as it is well understood, government by 
the pco]>le themselves under the King and uiiiler British sovereignty. 4'he wortl, 
therefore, stood the challenge that was thrown to it in a court of law. It was 
not, however, until 1921 that it received the imprimatur of approval from the 
highest quarter, for in His Royal mess.-igc to the Indian JvCgislature through the 
J/ukc of Connaught His Majesty observed as foIlow's :— 

For years, it may be for generatiotis, patriotic anil loyal Indians have dreamed 
of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day you liavc beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire ; and widest scope and am])le oiqHUtunity for progress to the liberty which 
my other Dominions enjoy. 

But (he year 1921 marked the l)eginning of a new chapter altogether in our 
contemporary liistory. The Congress then adopted a new ideal or object diderent 
perha])B from that which Mr. Justice Mitra said the word \Swaraj’ implied. We 
broke away from the traditional methods of work, new criiss came into vogue ; a 
new situation arose under a new leadership. There were defections from its ranks, 
but the loss was more than made up by the huge accession to its strength. The 
movement w'as then sought to be made a mass movement and it did become 
that to a great extent. The thinking was done by the few, and the enthusiasm 
was furnished, as always ha]>pcn8 in such cases, by the many. We were told that 
new ethical weapons must be forged for our political battles. AVhethcr the cries 
or the methods were really new or were a revival of old ones, is a question on 
which opinion may well ditrer, but they caught the fancy of the masses. One 
thing, however, is certain and that is that under the new orientation of nationalism 
—an assertive and defiant nationalism—snftbring or the rc.adincss to siifler was 
eonsidercd as the most powerful and elTective weapon and the acid test of 
patriotism. Western methods of life, at least Western methods of dress, the use 
of the English language in our political work came to be decried. For a time, 
but only for a short time, the lliiidiis and the Mohamedans seemed to embrace 
each other. It did not, however, take long before diflcrences grew among us. If 
even unity of ideals could be claimed at that time, it was plain that there was 
a great diversity of methods of ai)proach to those ideals. For once an open 
challenge seemed to have been thrown to the West. I say ‘seemed’ because it. did 
not take the West long before it regained its ascendancy over oiir minds, Victorian 
Liberalism, we were assured, was dead, and sometliing new had to be installed in 
its place. Again that something new came from the West. We dethroned John 
Stuart Mill, John Morlcy and every other god of that pantheon from their high 
pedestals, We replaced them by Karl Marx and Lenin. London began to lose 
its hold and Moscow began to east its r]>c11 over us. Man came to be looked upon 
essentially as an economic being and if the economic basis of our life could be 
changed in India, we were told the gates of ]»aradirie would he within sight. There 
was, however, iiotliing jiciuiliar to Jndi.a in all this. The West itself was during 
this period pitifully torn by conflicting loyalties to divergent creeds and such is 
the ascendancy of the West over the Indian mind that the cries and the slogans, 
which rent the welkin in the West, were re-echoed in India. As Lord Bryce says 
of the West in his “Modern Democracies” : 

“The other new factor (within Europe) is the emergence of a doctrine primarily 
economic hut in its consequences i)olitical, and embodying itself in the project of 
eliminating those sections of the community which either posBess wealth or are 
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earning it otherwise than by mannal labour, so as to create and thenceforth 
maintain a uniformity of material conditions, pcrhai^s alonj^ with the prohibition of 
private property.” 

J myself saw somethint!; of this conflict of ideas dnrinp; my repeated visits to 
Euro[)e and contaotB w'ith different ppo]>le there duiinjj: the ei^ht or ten years 
precediiif^ the war. Shortly before the war I was in France and some otlicr 
countries of Euroi)c. As a foreij^ner it would be imprudent, if not audaciouH, on 
my part to express any do^^matic opinions on those countries, but from wliat 1 
saw in G(?rmany a year or two before the war, T can say that it did not come to 
me as a surprise that in JP.iO war broke out in Europe, involving; practically the 
whole of the world ; nor did it come to me as a surprise that France fell after a few 
weeks’ Btru^ 4 ,le. Those imiucsBions have been further strenp;lbcncd in my case by 
some of the books that have recently eome out, i)articularly the book by Andre 
Maurois, which vividly describe the condition of things in France during the 
invasion. 

The thoughtful nnionf^ you are bound to ask yourselves some eearchin^ 
questions. What is goinj;’ to be the future of tlic civilisation of the West ? Is 
it t^oin^ to be a perjietual flt^bt between one ‘ism’ and another ‘ism’, between one 
theory and another, belwcen one se( of ideas and another ? Is humanity j^oin^j; to 
bo bled to death and civilisation ^oin*!; to diHap]>car becanso the {genius of scieiitists 
and tiie nntohl w’eall.h of Western countries has invented, or is inventing, dial)olical 
macliines which (lan briiifj: us only the peace of the t;ravc ? Were our ancestors, 
at whose ignorance we often marvel, less hai)py tlnui we arc today ? If Enr(>})e 
has jtot to make a chtnee today between rival theorios, must we also neccKsarily 
make the same choice ? If the independence of the vvarrinj; countries in the West, 
which have for centuries, or at any rate for a very lou}^ time, enjoyed eompicte 
freedom within tlieir borders, ean be trampled under feet within a few weeks iu 
the ease of some and a few months in the? case of others, what is t^oin^ to hap])cn 
to that independence which we arc aHpirir)^; after ? Can non-violence be our shield 
at'aiiist a ruthless at^^ressor who believes, or affects to believe that he has a mission 
from Cod or from anti-Cod ? Must we copy civilized Europe in organising 
violence for suppressing the freedom of others who want to think their own 
thoughts and live tlieir own lives ? Must humanity be cast everywhere in every 
clime and eountiy into the same mould Must human thought and conduct be 
standardised everywhere ? ’Ihere arc many more questions which I could suggest 
for your consideration. It would lie presumptuous on my part (o answer any one 
of those questions dogmatically but 1 do suggest that at a critical juncture like this 
there must be some men in the country, who should consider it their duty to apply 
their minds to these questions ana to enlighten their less-knowing nouiitrymen. 
Am I indulging in vain hope when I say that again for these ‘some men’, wo 
must look to our Universities ? 

S})caking of the Xlniversitics of the West in the early part of the nineteenth 
century a learned American waiter says :— 

“The Universities of the ]>eriod were not only scientific hut also political 
centres. Fy fosiering national scutional sentimenlfl they played a significant 
role in the political evolution of the various countries. Cerman universities, such 
as Ferlin and Frcshiu, led the nationalistic movement during the War of Liberation 
C81iM4) ; their professors and Btudenls through organisations such as the 
Rurschenschaft educated the general pul)lic polit.i<*alTy and sjiread the idea of 

national unity.Guizot, Cousin and Villemain in I'aris aided in the liberalisation 

of French polities...Spanish universities wore instrumental for the downfall of 
Napoleon and in the spreading of liberal doetvines. Copenhagen and Christiania 
(now Oslo) universities were eentres of Danish and Norwegian nationalism, Warsaw 
and Vilna of Folish and Fosl of Jlungarian. Moscow, Kazan, Kliarkov, fSt. 
Petersburg and Kiev promoted Slavic Btndies and were the nuclei of intellectual 
as well as political pan-Slavism”. 

1 have often wondered whether our Universities are disidiarging this function 
ill the manner in which they should. ‘J'liere is a cultural and an intellectual 
side to our national movement in the development and guidance of which the 
Universities can play a great, lionouralilc, and enduring part, 'lo be absolutely 
frank with you 1 do not look upon it as a contribution to the clearing and 
development of political ideas or the strengthoniiig of the national movement 
that we should hear so much of strikes in our Universities and Colleges, or that 
the generous sentiments and the unbounded energy of oiir youth—the future 
workers and leaders—should be dissipated in the repetition of party slogans or the 
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performance of peripatetic cxcrciscB neceasarily involved in proceasionH of protest. 
J mi{j;lit have been more discreet and kept silent, but I know that my fate for 
littering these words cannot be worse than that of stout-hearted leaders like Mr. 
Rajapopala(;hari and Mr. Satyamiirti. 

Speakinjj; for myself I have no hesitation in sayinp; that I should expect our 
tTniversities to become the emporiums or clearing houses of our political ideas. 
1 can fairly say that I have kept in touch with the output tf our Universities, 
but if 1 may speak with absolute candour, I think tliat excepting in very rare 
instances I have not seen inucli evidence of any clTort to approach the problems 
that are awaiting solution iu a dispassionate spirit. It is unfortunate that this 
should be so, for while party has its use in practical politics, subservience to it 
on the part of those who profess to p:nide us has a blij^litinj;- influence on their 
minds and the mind of those whom they wish to enlighten. It has often seemed 
to me that we pay a lip horaap:c to ihc idea of nationalism atnl democracy, and 
wittin};ly or unwittiiif^ly \\c have been submitting to the autocracy of certain ideas 
and certain slogans. Nationalism in Europe was said to have sprung from the 
loins of the French Revolution. Essentially it was gcograi)hical, it then became 
an ethnic phenomenon until it becntiio clear that “the nalural goal of every national 
movement is the creation, maintenance and increase in ]xnver of a national state.” 
From the evils of nationalism in Europe—and they arc and liave been freely 
emphasised by its critics—iicoplc liavc sought refuge in internationalism and today 
in Enro]>e yon have all these ideas in the inclUug pot with the result that you 
hear more of the New Order than of “nationalism’’ or...“iiiter-nationnliHm.” »So 
devious is human history that Democracy, nationalism and internationalism ’having 
for the moment iccoivcd the sentence of the death, the will of a single man or 
of the chosen few among his followers must be imposed upon all men and all 
countries. Wliatcver he the evils of ‘‘Nationaliam’’ in EnTO]io I think nationalism 
is a necessity with us and before wo think of intcr-uationalism or the New Order 
or tlie Federation of the world, I think wc must allow natioiialism a fair chance 
in our own country, its task may be less ambitious than it was in Kuro])c ; 
nevertheless it is mor<5 important in so far as it has got to surmount diflicultieg 
and barriers which arc pfculiar to us. The peculiar mission of nationalism in 
India, with its diflerent religious creeds and dilferent languages, should be to 
federate different sections of the community giving them full freedom in matters 
tliat affect them peculiarly but hariiessing them all lo the serviiic of tlie common 
land. Nationalism in India must seek not to supersede old cultures hut to 
Bupi)lenient them by a common culture and system of life to germinate and foster 
those ideas which alone can secure the integrity of the country and its unimi>edcd 
progress. 

Wliat then is the part wliich we are enfitled to ex])ect the Universities to play 
in the development of our national life ? First and foremost, I submit, we should 
expect our Universities not merely to impart education in modern sciences and 
different brandies of knowledge, but to bring about a synthesis of Indian culture. 
I use the w'Orld ‘culture’ iu its largest sense. I should like our voung men to 
remember that Indian culture is a variegated moasic. and indeea it would be 
difficult to claim for any culture in the world tliat in the course of its development 
it had not been influenced by other cultures. I have always maintained that 
wliilc it is correct to say that there is such a thing as Hindu philosoidiy and sucJi 
a thing as Muslim ])liilosoi»l)y, it is absurd to maintain in the year 1941 that 
there is such a thing as a imrcly Hindu culture, aiul siicli a tiling as a ]iurcly 
Muslim culture. As time has gone on in our liistory there has been a remarkable 
blending and fusion of the original Hindu culture with that culture, which is 
])OpuIarly called the Muslim culture but which is clearly traceable to countries 
like I’ersia and to a certain extent Arabia, with tlie result that at least in 
Northern India during tlie last three hundred years or more a mixed common 
culture has grown up which may truly be said to be ‘Indian culture’. It may be 
that among the Uiiidns, elements of Hindu thought and Hiiulu philosophy and 
Hindu mode of life may predominate ; it may ecpially be that among the Muslims 
the elements of Muslim tliought and Muslim philosophy and Muslim mode of life 
may predominate ; nevertheless the mixture of the two and its existence as a 
single entity cannot be denied and iu my opinion it w^oiild neither be wise nor 
patriotic to do anything to destroy this common culture and for the Hindus 
to substitute for it an unadulterated Hindu culture and for the Muslims to substi¬ 
tute for it an unadulterated Muslim culture. Remember also that the last two 
hundred years of association with the West have also profoundly affected 
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oiir modo of niiiildnf«: find even our mode of life. As your distinjiiuislied Viee- 
idiaiwellor lies sai<l in a re»‘cnt book of luB with that detachment, which is 
chiira<*t(‘ristic of a ])hilosopher, 

“Today tin* \vJiolc world is in fusion and all is in motion. East and 
West are fcrtili'iin'^ eaf-h oilier, not for the first time. May we not strive for a 
])hilos()pliy w'liifh ^ will (•oml)ine the best of Euroiiesui humanism and Asiatic 
reli|;ion, a ]ibiloso]'hy iirofonnder and more living than either, endowed with greater 
Hjnritual and (dhi al force, wliicb will conquer the hearts of men and compel 
peoi)les to acknowledge its sway ?” 

Again jit another place in the same book, “Eastern Religions and Western 
q'bought’ which dm* to his kindness I have lately been reading, our ihilosopher 
Vice-('lian(;ellor o'nscrves as follows :— 

‘ Science cannot minister to the needs of the soul ; dogmatism cannot meet 
the needs of the int(‘llect. Atheism and dogmatism, scoiiticism and blind faith, 
are not the only alternatives. They are the twin fruits on the same braneh, the 
positive and nei-ative jioles of tlie same tendency. We c-annot combat the one 
witliout combating tlie other. In the battle fiehls of Spain we lind massacre, 
arson, despotic control, lloth siih's are ns rnthh’ss in tlnar action, in their war 
of creeds, in their det'a-mination to stamp out the bestial thing—Marxist atheism 
or dogmatic Christianity. Is it a matter for snriudse that some ])eoplc believe 
that a maligmint demon* sat l)y the cradle of the unfortunate human race ? 

“Wc retpiin' a r('ligion which is both scientific and humanistic. Religion, 

science and linmanism were sisters in ancient India; they w'erc allies in (inwe. 

They must eoinhino today if we are to nltraet all those who are equally indiflcrent 

to o*!'ganis(!d religion ami atlieism, to sn]»ornatnralism and nihilism. We need a 

spiritual home, where we cun live without sniTendia'ing Ihc^ rights of rcasim or 
the needs of humanity. Reverence for truth is a moral value, ft is dearer than 
Ihiddha or .li'siis. d'rnth is ojniosed, not to reason or the Creek S])irit, hut to 
dogma and fossilized tradition. Wc cannot rest the case of religion any more on 
dogmatic sii| ku-ii a tnral ism,'’ 

Ne.xt I suggest that one great sciwicc, whicli our Universities can render 
to the eonntry, is that they may encourage and foster among those wd»o arc 
committed to their charge, those habits of thought and eondnet which alone can 
he the true foundation of a true democracy. .Again as Lord ih-yce says : 

‘'llemocracy assumes not merely intelligence, but an intelligence elevated by 
liononr, purified by sympathy, slimulatefl by a sense of duty to the community. 
It relics on the people to discern these qualities and choose its leaders by them.’’ 

It is remarkable that in this matter the views of this philosoplier-statesman 

of England slionld coincide with those of Sir Ladbakrishnan. “'Jhe future of 

democracy”, says Lord Lryce, “is a part of two larger branches of enquiry, the 
fjitnre of religion and the ju'ospocts of human ]»rogroHS.” 1 shall beg yon to 
comi>aie this wise oliservation of Lord Lryite w'ilh tliat of Sir Radhak^i-ishnan, 
which 1 have quoted a]»ovc. IVrhaps you will excuse a man of my way of tliinklng 
if he may vtMiture most heartily to emi'liasise what Sir Jtadliakrislinau has, 

in his inimitable lauguag;e, s])okcn of as tlie “opposition of truth to dogma and 

fOSS i I i zeiI trad itio n ”. 

dhe greatest need porhaj^s of Tiuli.an demoearacy, that is yet to be, is leader¬ 
ship. It is inevitable in conditions, siieh as wo ^re wiluessijig today in our 
eouulry, that our thoughts should often bo running on seetionnl or party lines and 
ill the clash of ideas that wc notice in the country, there should be not only con¬ 
flict between one community and another but between one party and another. In 
the midst of this clash there is nothing more easy for each party and each commu¬ 
nity than to assume that it is or at least it represents the entire nation, or that it 
constitutes a separate nation. We sometimes delude ourselves wdth superficial his¬ 
torical analogies. When wc are quarrelling on the question of Indian languages, wo 
refer to the multiplicity of languages in Switzerland and South Africa, if we do 
not do worse. We justify outbursts of religions intolerance by pointing to certain 
ehaptei’s in tlic history of other countries and we always take care to point out that 
it is the presence of the ‘third ])arty’ and its machiavellian machinations, which 
arc far more responsible than our own conduct, our own omissions, our own failings, 
for that Bj'irit of disunity, which is at the present moment disfiguring our public 
life. I do not propose to examine the truth of any one of these justifying 
pleas. liOt it be granted that each one of them is true and valid, but I 
cannot help thinking that we have allowed our pride and our prejudices to 
stand in our way. If we know that there are some schcroing people about, who 
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think that their chance lies in oiir continued disunity, why do w’e play their ^ 2 :ame ? 
Why can we not rise Rujicrior to these conditions ? It Bcems to me that if we want 
to establish a really democratic state of society and government, wc need not para¬ 
lyse onr whole activity merely because we cannot attain perfection immediately, 
or adopt a system which would stand test of the most fastidious conformist to the 
fundamentals of western democracy. Wc must, therefore, look to a new kind of 
leadership in place of that which begins and ends with party sii iremacy, Again, if 
1 may be permitted to quote Lord Bryce : 

‘The predominance of Tarty in democracies has made us, when we talk of 
leadership, think primarily of the militant function of the general who directs a 
political campaign and bears, like the champions in ancient warfare, the brunt of 
battle in his own person. But the best kind of leader has a duty to the whole 
j)Cople as well as to his ]iarty. If he is in ])ower, he must think Ihst of the national 
welfare ; if he is in opposition he has nevertheless the responsibility of directing the 
minds and the wills of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
tlie i>olicy of the Administration. In both cases Ids actions as well as his views 
and arguments ami exhortations, have weight with the whole nation for good or 
for evil.” 

1 do not expect general agreement with these views. Home of these, I fear, 
may be described as mere ]>latitndcs, they may even be condemned as intolerable 
heresies, but I hold very strongly that the Universities must recognise tlieir respon¬ 
sibility in providing the type of leaders, who feel that they owe duty to tlic whole 
peo|>le and not merely to tlieir i>ariy, for 1 fear at the present moment the nation 
l.as receded in the background and ])art.y is occupying the forcfiont. Even if I am 
told by some that my whole argument rests on the false a8sumi)tion that there is 
already a nation in csf^c, I shall not demur to that criticism, but 1 shall venture to 
Bay that if the nation is not an accepted fact, yet the necessity of its creation in 
the future must be recognised by all unless, of course, wc have made up our minds 
that India must in future consist of a loosely united congeries of different commu¬ 
nities, actuated by different ideals and impelled by different urges. To achieve this 
objec.t we shall have to learn the supreme lesson of compromise in politics—a lesson 
to which all human history liears witness, a lesson which, wlicn forgotten, has led 
to disastrous results in the history of humanity, t-'umming up the career of Julius 
Caesar, Mommsen says in a remarkable passage in his “History of Rome” : 

“Caesar is, in line, iicrhaps the only one of those mighty men, who has preser¬ 
ved to the end of his career the statesman’s tact of discriminating between the 
])OB8ihlo and the impossible, and has not broken down in the task which for nobly 
gifted natures is the most difficult of all—the task of recognising when on the 
pinnacle of success, its natural limits. What was possible he t'crformed and left 
the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible better, never disdained at 
least to mitigate by palliatives evils that were incurable.” 

If you want to be convinced of the soundness of princi]deB which guided 
Julius Caesar, compare the Romo of his time with the Rome of the time of Musso¬ 
lini. It is for the cultivation of some such spirit among your alumni that I earne¬ 
stly plead. 

“A political institution”, so said a great English statesman once, “is a machine ; 
the motive power is the national character. With that it rests, whether tlie machine 
will benefit society, or destroy it. Hocicty in this country (by which he meant 
England) is perplexed, almost i)arnly8ed ; in time it will move, and it will devise. 
How are the elements of the nation to be blended again together ? In what spirit 
is that reorganisation to take place ?” How tliis description of the England of 
three generations back is true of India today is a mutter for you to consider. The 

main questions, therefore, which must engage the attention of all thoughtful men 

are those formulated by Disraeli. How are the elements of the ‘nation’ to be 
blended together in India ? In what spirit is that reorganisation to take place ? 
These are questions which can easily be answered by enthusiastic party politicians 
according to their lights, hiit their answers will not, 1 fear, lead to a solution which 
may plant our feet on tlie road to uninterrupted progress. They have, I fear, 

failed to do so until the juesent moment. Each one of the parties can justify 

itself in the light of the axioms which it lias adopted or prescribed 

for \tBelf, but from a national point of view, 1 fear, each one of those 

parties is as far-off. to day from the solution of our problems as it was 

10 years ago or more, rerhaps we are farther away. Wc want, we say, an 
absolutely free Constitution. I agree tliat that constitution should be the 

constitution of a fully free and self-governing country, but the real problem is not 

47 
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about the ideal but as to the method of attaining that ideal, or at least making the 
nearest possible ai)i)roa{*h to it. It is again a tribute to the But>remaey of the hold 
of the West on our minds that some of us will not be ^uipi)y unless all the features 
of the constitution of England are reproduced in our future constitution. It is also 
a tribute to the suiircmacy of the hold of another part of the West that others will 
not be happy with the British model. The constitution which will make them 
happy must bear more or less the imjucss of Russia or something -dike it. Time is 
fleeting and no one can feel sure what the future has in store for Russia or for us, 
and yet 1 feel that at this juncture oiir learned professors may do worse than rescue 
themselves from party slogans and shibboleths, study the realities of the situation, 
the possibilities and the impossibilities of a ])articular line of advance, whi(‘h we 
cannot ignore excepting at our own peril, and enable us by their wisdom and 
dispassionate judgment, by the results of their study, to see the light. rerhai)8 
they alone can furnish the material for the ])ra<‘,tical stati'sman—the statesman of 
whoin Na])olcoii once said that ‘‘his heart should be in this lu ad”. I am dclil)crately 
refraining from going into the intricacies of the various pioblems which confront 
you, but 1 am only begging that the learned among you may justify their existence 
as Universities in the West liavc done in epochs of national ferment by battling 
against the forces of darkness, ])rejudice and j^assion. 

Today you have certain practical issues waiting for solution and I venture to 
make a few suggestions for your I)ci»artment of politif*,s. We have been tohl 
authoritatively that it Is for Indians to frame a Constitution. If we have to frame 
such a Constitution, let us be serious about it. The spade work must be done by 
men who have the time and leisure and above all a thorough knowledge of our 
country and also of the constitutions of other countries. In our case if ])olitical 
pow'er is to drift into Indian hands, it is clear to my mind that it {‘annot be 
reposed into the hands of the fc>v. The ultimate resi)onsibility must be owiul to tJie 
country at large. This being so, I assume that democracy, r. e., a form of 
government in which those who will actually administer our allairs shall in the 
last resort hold themselves responsible to the will of the many, is the only 

alternative before us. The basis, however, of such a government must be popular 
franc,hisc. There are some among us who think tliat the franchise slioiild 

be wddened,—widened to the extent of its bc<‘oining ‘adult franchise’. There 
are others who look u])on the existing franchise as solely or mainly respon¬ 
sible for those evils, real or fancied, which, they say, have followed in the 

train of the (Constitution of BKlf). It has been suggested in some (piarters 

that W'O must turn from the existing system to the system of ‘functional 
representation’. The subject of functional representation, exammed in its historical 
aspect in countries of the West from the tiim*. of the Middle Ages, as interpreted 
and emphasised under (Jnild Socialism in France, l^^iscism in Italy, Nazism in 
Cermany and Socialism or Uommnnism in Russia, is one of fascinating interest—not 
without its lessons and warnings, to us all. It is for you to come to your oavu 
indepoiidcMit conclusion though 1 confess that sucli study as T have been able to 
make of it, has convinced me that nothing can be mf)rc disastrous to the growth 
of dejnocratic ideas in India than tlie adoi>tion of this system. Similarly broad 
hints have been given in liigh quarters that perhaps a system of irrcmovahlo 
executive will suit ns better than the system under which Ministers have got to 
depend upon po])ular vote and ]>arty strength. Again I say the cpiestion requires 
earefnl study and it will be for your professors to 4011 us whether it is jmssible 
for ns to adopt the American Presidential System, or the Swiss System, or any 
other similar system, or whether none of these* systems will suit the conditions of 
India. Similarly in any serious attcmi>t to study the pioblems of constitution yon 
will be called upon lo do more <lecj) thinking about tin* luoblcms of defence of 
India. The jircacnt war has already shown that the niethuds of defence adoptcil 
hitherto are oiit-of-date and that instead of India being cxinised to danger only at 
its North-West frontier, it is cxjioscd to dangers of a serious cliaractcr ])ractically 
on all sides. We cannot assume that because we do not miian to pick up a quarrel 
with any other nation in the world, we need have no fear now or in future of any 
danger from outside. The world does not couBisi of. and has never consisted of 
‘angels’, though I believe angels too were in the habit of quarrelling among 
themselves, and there are plenty of such angels today in liuninn form almost 
everywhere in the world, with more than one ambitious arch-angcl, anxious to 
establish his own new order. In studying problems of defence you arc bound to 
come up against problems of industries, and if the present situation is borne in 
mind, we can only come to one conclusion and that is that the dissociation of 
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industrial development in our country from the problems of defence by those who 
were in power lias brought them and us to the very brink of danger. I do not 
know what is really at the back of the minds of those who often talk to us from 
across the seas with ‘})ontilical authority about our future. I cannot say whether 
they want nmlly that India shoidd stand on her legs in future in every de]^artmcnt 
of life, including defence, or whether the freedom of India shau be more or less a 
replica of the freedom of Egypt wdth all the weakness of its position, as it 
has been demonstrated in our own times. I do not deny that Lord Milner 
was a great statesman, but I maintain that history has jiroved that liord Durham and 
Sir Uenry Cam]>bell-Banncrman were greater ones, and speaking for myself I should 
like something of their spirit to be introduced in place of the Milner spirit. Lastly, 
and this perliaps will be the most impoitant subject for your study, will be the 
question of the Minorities. 3here is ])erhapB no one more anxious than I am for 
n genuine, honest and honourable settlement with the Minorities but it may be 
for those among you who may apjdy their minds to this subject, to tell us how 
best we can luocecd to achieve that end. You will have to disentangle this prob¬ 
lem from those knots which have been tied up in recent years are false assumptions, 
false reading of history and prejudices and passions. The problem is one of infinite 
didiculty, but 1 maintain that in the handling of no other problem is there greater 
necessity for a spirit of genuine comjuomisc. Again do not forget that the integrity 
of India can never be secured and you can never have a truly national government 
unless and until you have found a place in your system for that one-third part 
of it which is rei)rcsented l)y the Indian States. Not many years ago I was hoping 
that we were within sight of a solution even though that solution had its imper¬ 
fections. I am still not without ho[)e that some solution may be found, but I 
warn you that the problem is one of great complexity and will make the largest 
demand on your patience, on your judgment and on your statesmanship. Mere 
theoretical discussions about ‘sovereignty’ or equality of conditions and rights’ 
will, I fear, not help you. 'I’he ])roblcra should, in my opinion, be approached 
from a strictly practical and realistic point of view. In short, I suggest that our 
lu'csciit task should be to ])rc])aro the framework of the Constitution, leaving it 
to experience and the varying necessities of the future to strengthen ajid improve 
the superstnicture that we may raise now. Jn all tliis task the learned and the 
thoughtful among our University men can render inestimable service and 1 do, 
therefore, Buj^gest that under the wise guidance of your Vice-Chancellor your 
Department of Politics may at once begin to study all these problems in the spirit 
in which they should be in the culm and serene atmosphere of a University. 

1 am afraid I have already exceeded the limits which 1 had prescribed for 
myself when I commenced this address. If instead of venturing to discuBS educa¬ 
tional problems, which I know can be far better discussed by ediicationists of repute 
and experience among yon, or referring to the oucstion of unemployment among 
the educated classcs—a subject in which 1 have been much interested and on 
which I have written or spoken on other platforms—1 have ventured to draw 
your attention to some of the current problems of the country and to the dangers 
looming ahead, it is only because 1 feel that you are keenly interested in them, 

as indeed you should be, and because 1 am anxious that sonio departments of your 

great University may make a valuable contribution to the elucidation of some 
political and coiistitnlional ideas not in the spirit of wrangling politicians eager 
to score dialectical victories but in that of earnest investigators of fact. The 
students themselves, to whom I am now going to address a few words, can take 
their proper ])art i?i the process of investigation. I have already said that it is 
the function of the University—and it is an obvious fact—to impart education to 
our young men and stimulate their latent intellectual faculties and tastes. There 
is, however, one appeal that I shall make to the students and that is that they 
should realise that their educational process docs not end with the taking of their 
degrees at the University. It is only the beginning of a new chapter in their 
life. They must keep up tbeir habits of study and must, on no account, allow 
their minds to trust. Unfortunately it is only too true that the habit of self¬ 
culture, which must mark every true man of culture throughout his life, is 

not sedulously cultivated by a large number of our graduates. I should like 
every young man and young woman present here to ask himself or herself one 

a uestion at the end of each day in his or lier life. How much have 1 learnt to- 
ay ? What addition to my store of knowledge have I made to-day ? But more 
than that what is necessary is that you should cultivate the habit of balanced 
judgment in the practical affairs of life, Icarii to weigh the conflicting opinions 
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that are placed before you, to correlate the theories of life, howsoever attractive they 
may appear in cold print, to the facts of life, and above al) to cultivate a spirit 
of humility and avoid that snobbery, which is very often the mark of a person of 
little learning. If this is the advice that 1 am going to give yon for your intellectual 
life, 1 shall only venture to suggest to you that there is a (feeper life tl an mere 
intellectual life, and that is the spiritual and moral life in the truest sense of the 
word. In the actual affairs of life there will be many occasions on which you will 
bo called upon to prove your fidelity to those princii)leB which you have been 
taught here or which you will gather from books. Such occasions are the supreme 
tests of a man’s moral vitality and I sincerely ho]>e and trust that you may fully 
stand those tests. It is in the ordinary affairs of life, in your dealings with your 
friends and with your enemies, with your neighbours and strangers, and with others 
less happily circumstanced than you arc, that you can show whether the principles 
which you have imbibed here have become a part and parcel of your life, and thus 
and thus alone can you iustify the reputation of this great University. There is 
great wisdom in the old adage “Every tree is known by the fruit it bears”. Let 
the fruits of this University be such us will be its best title to glory. 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Aihlreas delivered by the hon hie 
Nawah Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Member for Education, H,E,tJ, the Nizamis 
Executive Council and Vice-Chancellor, Osman/a Ihiivcrnity at the fifteenth 
Convocation oj the Andhra University held on the 6th. December 1941. 

Your Excellency, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

First of all, let me exi)rcss my thanks to His Excellency the Chancellor for 
having done me the lioriour of inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address at 
this young University. J am all tlm more grateful ns it gives me the op])ortunity 
of visiting once more this enchanting Hi)ot with its cliffs and wide expanse of sea, 
a place so ideally suited to a scat of learnijig ; and to this is added the jdeasuro 
of meeting once again my friend, Dr. C. H. Reddy, your diBiinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, for whom 1 share in common with you a deep regard and affection. 

1 have a pleasant rec.ollcclinii of my former visit, and of the courtesy and 
hosjntality of Dr. Reddy. JJe showed me round the University, and I remember 
admiring what 1 saw of it, moie especially the Bcicnce laboratories where 1 was 
struck with the air of quiet and (arncst woik which pievailed in the place, while 
I was also deej)!}’ iinjircssed by whai 1 learnt of the achieveinenls in Science of 
your University. 

I was oji a I'leasaiit mission. As a token of its fiiendship and good-will the 
IState of Hyderal)ad had made a small donation tow aids the objects of the Andhra 
University, and J was sent to Waltair in order to discuss with the Vice-Chancellor 
the allocation of the money. J^atcfi’ on, Lr. Reddy returned the compliment by 
visiting Hyderabad when be delivered wdlh Ids customary eh^iuence and breadth 
of vision the Clonvocation Address of IPlJy before the Csmaida University. He had 
had contacts witli some jicoplc in Jlyherabnd before, but the visit of wddeh I am 
speaking marked the beginuiug of closer relations between tlie two Universities 
which 1 hope will continue to dcveloi). As an instance of co ojieration between the 
two institutions J may ineutioii the proposed ])ubIication of Dr. Gungoli’s book on 
Andhra tSciilpturc whidi is to be printed in Hyderabad and published conjointly 
by both the Universities. 

J belong to Hyderabad which lies in the Telingana, a ]<art of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, which poBsesses great liistorical interest for the 
Andhra peoi>le. ’J'licy arc an ancient race, but no written chronicles exist of the 
eailiesl period of their hisioiy. What is known of it ean be gathered from ancient 
inscriptions and arcb.'cological relics as well as from the notices of foreign travellers 
who have from time lo time visited llie country. For instance, the Andhra Kingdom 
is mentioned by Megastiicncs and by Marco I’olo and others. Rut His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominicins are a veritable storeliouse of nrcbfcological material 
which throws considerable light on remote times. I’altcoliibic and Neolithic remains 
are scattered all over the country. Pre Idstoric graves, lechnically known as cairns, 
cromleclib and dolniens have been discovered at JRanla Ali, a few miles from the 
city of Hyderabad, and also at Doiuakal and Hanamkonda. At Maski and iU 
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nei{!:hbourhood in the Raichur District, large quantities of beads have been found, 
some of them bearing a resemblance to those found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

Quite recently the remains of an Andhra city of great antiquity have been 
brought to light at Kondapur some fifty miles from Hyderabad. Excavations 
are in progress and objects of great interest like ancient coins, jewellery and 
pottery have been found wliich tell us something more about the ancient Andhra 
civiliziuion. They form a fascinating subject of study and research. 

About a year ago, a collection of 1,200 palm-leaf manuscripts, most of them 
written in Telugu, was acquired by the Osmania University. 'J’hese ancient 
manuscripts open up another field of research and may prove of historical and 
literary value. 

In times of which historical records exist, the Nizam’s Dominions formed 
the seats of more than one dynasty of Andhra Kings, for instance, tlie Vakatakas, 
the Chalukyas, the Kashtrakutas and the Kakatiyas. The last-named dynasty 
reigned at Warangal. They were great builders and have lelt us monuments of 
their rule in the shape of forts and civil buildings which were re]>aiicd by their 
Muhammadan successors. They also constructed the great tanks at Takhal and 
Ramappa which exist to this day. Of the temples built by them, the one of the 
“thousand pillars” near Warangal as well as those at Palampet and Pangal are the 
most famous. 

Warangal was the “Andhra-nagari” of the telugu poet Vidyanatha. It 
seems to have been a wonderful city. We are told that it had golden gates 
opening on the high road filled with a busy traflic. Along it marched picturesque 
proccssionB of gaily ca]>ari8oncd horses and eleiilmnts and coiniianies of foot- 
soldiers. There were cockfights, ram-fights and other public amusonicnts which 
attracted great cro\v<l8. The stately edifice of an Art Gallery adorned a ]H)rtioii 
of the city showing the love of the Andhra for the fiiie arts. Warangal was also 
the city in whose vicinity was composed and sung in Telugu the Maha Bhagwat 
which has become immortalised in Telugu literature. 

An inscription found near Warangal gives a curious list of imported goods 
including such things as 'Tetfumes, toilet goods, pepper, honey, zinc, copper and 
other metals, camphor, sandal-wood, silk thread and ivory^ coral, ])carls and (uit 
(precious) stones, indigo, fruits and condiments,” on all of which duty was levied 
in kind. Borne of the items in this list show the influence of women in creating 
a demand for articles that were aids to feminine beauty. 

The ancient Andhra ca])ital of Paithan or Prati8thana])i]ra on the Godaveri 
in the north-eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions was an ein])orium of trade, 
where goods were imported through the port of Broach and exported via 
Masulipatam or Masalia to countries as far off as China, ivory and muslin were 
exported to Borne througli Vizagapatam and Masulipatam. 'Ihe Boman gold and 
silver coins found in the Dominions bear testimony to this trade. Pliny complains 
that India drained Rome of wealth to the tune of every year in return 

for luxuries. Petronius and Beneca also condemned the Roman fondness for 
muslin and ivory and laid tlio blame for such expensive tastes on the ladies. 

'I’lius, the State of Hyderabad has indissoluble cultural and economic links 
with the Andhra people wlio have contributed not a little lo the common culture 
and civilization. The ’relugu language is one of the regional languages of the 
Nizam's Dominions, and its study has been provided for in the Ospiania University 
up to its highest standards. It is taught through its own medium in keeping 
with the University Charter in the same way as the other languages spoken in the 
Dominions. In Mr. Subba Kao, the Telugu Keader, the OBmania University has 
a scholar and a poet whose name is known wherever the Telugu language is 
spoken. Facilities for original research in telugu and the other local languages 
are provided by the Univerity and scholarships for research awarded. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings of Golconda were great patrons of Telugu learning. 
The Telugu poet Addauki Gaugadhara Kavi received the j)atronago of Tbrahim 
Qutb Shah whose military exploits he celebrated in a poem which is sti'I extant. 
Indeed Ibrahim’s accession to the throne was due largely to Hindu support. 

He was a popular monarch and was known to the Hindus as “Malik Ibharam.^ 
One of his officers, Amin Khan, stationed at Pafancliaru, followed his master’s 
exam])le and encouraged 'Jelugu literature. His wife was known for her acts of 
charity to the poor in the district. 

The Qutb Shahi armies were composed of both Hindus and Muslims who 
vied with each other in their loyalty lo the Sovereign. 'Jhe Andhras were advanced 
to high ofiice in the Kingdom. The famous ministers, Yeukanua and Madauiiat 
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were all-powerful durinj^ the time of the last of the Qiitb Shnhi Kings. These 
monarrhs were patrons of ealligrapliy among other arts, and during their rule 
Telngu oalligraphy is said to have received a great iinpetus. Telugii had a status 
next to Persian in the State. 

The (iutl) Shahi Kings showed a catholic spirit of religious tolerance, and the 
Madhwa Brahmin monks enjoyed their especial favour and received generous 
gifts of land. The Muslim rulers of the Oeccaii as well as the Moghul Emperors 
made liberal endowments of land for the upkeep of temples. Many of these 
grants continue to this day ; the temple at Bhadrachalam is a notable instance 
of a Hindu shrine which enjoys such a grant. 

The comingling of tiie Hindu and Miislim civilizations into n harmonious 
whole is one of the most interesting idienomcna of history. The Mnslims brought 
about a different stniidard of living and introduced rctinements in such matters 
as food and dress. They instituted a revenue and a judicial system and laid down 
a court ceremonial which is followed by Indian Durbars to this day. Muslim rule 
moreover strongly influenced the social life and religious thought of the tinic. Jts 
tendency was to bring about a compromise between the Hindu and the Muslim 
beliefs. Thus Hindu religious leaders arose both in the North and the South who 
formed sects that were more or less monotheistic, and many Hindus venerated 
Muslim saints in common with the Muslims. Ramanaud and Kabir in the North 
and Basav, the founder of the Liuguyat sect, in the South, are examples of such 
religious reformers. 'Die Muslims on their part adopted many of the habits and 
customs of the Hindus, such as marriage ceremonies, festivals, fairs and even 
certain popular superstitions. 

The regular written history of the country was due to (lie Muslims. 'J'ho his¬ 
tory of the Deccan in particular owes much to the Muslim historians from the 9th 
century A.D. onwards. In this connection may l>e mtMitioiied “Farishtn,’’ to whom 
wc owe much of our knowledge of medieval Indian history. The Arabs were also 
great geographers and travellers. 

In other sciences, however, such as mathematics and astronomy, the Hindus 
possessed highly developed systems of their own, and the Muslims owe a good deal 
to them in regard to these sciences. But the Arabs also had their own systems of 
science and two peoples exchanged much knowledge, each side borrowing wliat it 
lacked from the other. Thus, the llindus borrowed from the Muslims many aslro- 
iiomical technical terms and the calculation of latitudes and longitudes while the 
MusUms caused to be translated into Persian from tlic vSanskrit many recondite 
works on the different branches of mathematics. As regards handicrafts, the Muslims 
introduced the manufacture of ]>aper, the art of enamelling and the process of 
damascening steel as well as the manufacture of certain kinds of woollen cloth. 
The two systems of medicine, the Ayurvedic and the Yiinani, run parallel to this 
day and are availed of by the people of both races. 

Music in India is ejitirely a Hindu art wliich the Muslims acquired although, 
strangely enough, some of the best musicians wore Muslims. Among the fine arts, 
sculpture was forbidden to the Muslims by their religion. Painting was also negle¬ 
cted by them for similar reasons although a Moghul school of (minting and 
portraiture did spring up which betrayed Persian ns well as Hindu influence, 'j’he 
pictures of this scdiool were fiat in perspective but exquisite in the matter of detail. 
But it produced nothing so great as the Ajanta paintings trhich were probably the 
handiwork of Andhra artists. 

The artistic sense of the Muslims found expression rather in their architecture. 
They built beautiful buildings, some of which are still extant in Hyderabad, Auran¬ 
gabad, Bidar and other ()laces, whilst many others are in ruins, I'he style of this 
architecture in the Deccan is somewhat different from that in the North and again 
shows Persian as well as Hindu influence ; but nowhere is it purely Saracenic. On 
the Andhia side, ns iiOnghurst points out in his book on the Hampi ruins, 
most of the civil buildings at Hampi—Vijayanagara—show the influence of the 
Islamic style. 'J'hus, what may be called “Indian architecture,” is one more ex¬ 
ample of the remarkable blending of the {esthetic tastes and the culture of the 
two peoples. 

But roost reroarkable of all was the growth of a commonly understood langu¬ 
age. The Muslims in addition to their I’crsian and Arabic adopted a North-Indiaii 
language which they called “Hindi” and which in Persian means the language of 
Hind or India. It has been linguistically classed by Grierson and others as 
“Western Hindi.” With this language many Arabic and Persian words became 
intermixed. These were chiefly nouns or substantives, the verbs and other parts of 
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speech remaining Hindi as well as the syntax In course of time, this mixed 
dialect developed into a rop;ular lanj^uaKC and came to bo known as Urdu. This 
new ton{j!;uc showed remarkable virility and a capacity for absorbiii*; words from all 
lan^uaKes, including European languages, such as English, Erench and Portuguese. 
The simpler and less pedantic form of it (sometimes called “Hindustani”) has 
come to be the lintjua franca of practically the whole of India, more especially for 
those who do not understand English. It is ntidersiood 'rom Kasmir to Mysore 
and from Bombay to Bengal. The Congress Governments aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, tried to plant it under 
the name of “Hindi” in areas as remote from its home as Madras. Outside the 
borders of India, it is understood wherever Indians are to be found. Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and poetry, have been and are Hindus, whilst 
some of the earlier writers of Hindi, like Abdur Rahim and Kabir, wore Muslims. 
It will thus be seen that Urdu, so f.ar from being a foreign tongaio is a popular 
language of India. It is the result of intimate llindu-MuHlim relations and is now 
being affected by intercourse with Europeans. .Nevertheless, it remains an Aryan 
tongue and it would be wrong to call it a Pcibo- Arabic language pist at it would 
be wrong to call English a Greeco-Tiatin language on account of the large number 
of Greek and Latin words found in it. 

Tlio Osmania University has taken the bold step of adopting Urdu ns its 
medium of instruction not only because it is the oflicial and generally liked 
language of the tStatc, but also because owing to its vast mixed vocabulary it is 
understood throughout the greater i)art of India. Its adoption is one more 
step towards the evolution of a common lingua franca. The local or 
regional langu.agcs could not have been used for this ])nrpo8o because 
there are three such languages in Hyderabad State, which w’ould have meant the 
creation of tlirce or four Univeritics— a task which was obviously impossible. 
Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua franca. Nevcrthele8.s, the regional 
languages, inclndiug 'relugii, are taught up to the highest University standards and 
througii their own medium, as I have already staled, so that the M. A. examination 
of the Osuiatua University may be passed in any one of them. 'J’here are few 
Universities in India w'hich ini])art education u|) to sucli a high standard in 
these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects taught in the 
University courses, the Bureau of Translation and Comtnhition attached to the 
Osmania University has done groat service to the Urdu language by adding 
materially to its stock of learned iitcrainre. It has traJislated many books and 
lias also compiled some books on subjects as varied as Mathcmatic.s. Science, 
Biology, Medicine, Jiaw, History, Philosophy and Economics. Indeed the 
University would not have been able to go on with its work had not these books 
been available. The work of the Bureau is making further progress, and a rich 
glossary of technical terms has also been compiled under its auspices for 
jmblication. 

This experiment—if experiment it can be called—has been snccessful as the 
students have shown a better grasp of their subjects than is i)0S8e8sed by those 
who use a foreign medium of ijistrnclion. and they have conscqucjitly developed 
greater originality. This is amply shown by the scries of brilliant Buccesses 
attained by Osmania students at other IJnivcrsitieH in India and abroad, and by 
the sound scholarly work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an Indian language is 
likely to become poinilar as it gives a clearer grasp of the subject to the student 

who has not to struggle witii the difticnltics of a foreign tongue in the process 

of learning other subjects. I would not tlicrefoie be surprised if the Andhra 
University were found one day to have adopted "Jclugu as its medium of instriiclion. 
You would find the change conducive to original thouglit among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of yonr educational ideals. This 
does not mean the neglect of English ; for I am one of those who believe that 

English would be better a' quired if it were pursued as a separate sulqect by 

itself, its literature deeply studied and its grammar thoroughly mastered. 1 believe 
that such a specialised study would imorove the knowledge of English and save 
those mistakes in English being made which are only too common in India today. 
The foundations of such a thorough study of English should be laid in the schools 
which feed the University although it need not necessarily form the medium of 
instruction. 

Your University is famous for its Science, and the researches of some of your 
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profofiflors liavc beon published in countries outside India. 8cicnce poBsesses n 
hij;h culiural value apart from its practical utility. It teaches us to observe 
acfuirately and to draw correct conclusioiis from observation and experiment. 
In a word, it promotes the spirit of intellij^ent enquiry into the truth which is 
the foundation of all knowlcdpje. 

At the same lime, the value of a classical rducation is not to be underrated. 
Ratiskrit scholarship, like (Ircek, Jjntin and Arabic, scholarship, has cultural value 
of a very liiah order. 'J iie ancients were great thiiikers and philosophers ; 
moreover some of the best ])oeLry ever written was composed by the ancients. 
'I’lie fine culture derived from the study of the classics has rightly been called 
“humanistic” as it liumaniseR ns. At the same time, it does not make us unpracti¬ 
cal, for men w’ith a classical education have over and over again proved their 
worth in ma!iy ])riictical walks of life. It would be a pity to allow this ancient 
learning to decline. Our Dniversitics should have a strong classitral side so that 
tljose who desire to pursue these humane studies may have ample opportunities 
for doing so. 

Tlic cultivation of the Fine Arts is often iiegleeted in onr Universities. 
^Fsthetic tuitc—a hjvo of what is beautiful—must bo cultivated, for the cult of 
tlie beautiful rciiiu^s and elevates human nature. There is in many people a latent 
talent for creative art. Their sense of beauty seeks to express itself in some form 
of Art, wlictlicr it. bo drawing, painting, music or arcliitecture. iSiich talent must 
be <liscovorcd and encouraged. Jt should be remembered that the culture of a 

people fiml.s expression in its works of art. d'he cultural value of Art is 

inestimal)le. 

1 liave dwelt on the cultural aspect of some of the subjects that are taught, 

or can be taught, in our Universities. Each one of them contains in itself all the 

elements of a liberal CAliicatiou. Unfortunately our University courses are too 
oftcai dominated l)y examinations, and the interest of the student seems to him 
to lie in lcan\ii»g l>y rote such answers as he eonsidors will “pAy ’ bi the exa¬ 
mination. Ihit, givetJ enthusiatic teachers who enter into the spirit of their 
Bubjcct, the present defects can be overcome and the studies made both richer 
and more interesting. Perhaps examinations also can bo so devised as to 
discourage cramming. 

What is the aim of University education ? This is a difficult question to answer 
ns the aims and ideals of differenl nations and even of individuals differ in many 
respects. Unt ])robably no one will deny that, geiUTally speaking, the aim of 
education should be to bring out what is best in us so that wc may be able to 
discharge our duties iji life in the best way ])OHsiblo. If this aim has been 
correctly stated, University education should be the final or highest stage 
in onr preimration for life. Examinations are not an end in themselves. 
They arc merely Blepiiing-stones on the uphill road to the goal we have set before 
us. d’lie road is long aiul the marching weary, and we shall have to do much 
besides passing examinations in order to reach onr goal. Submission to discipline 
is essential to smeess as no University organisation is possible without it. 'The 
vital imiiortfince of discipline has been fully demonstrated in the present war 
among all nations. As for the young men in our Universilies, discipline in their 
case should be as far as possibic self-imposed. This means self-control ; for 
surrender to one’s own desires and passions is like being a slave to an evil master. 
A good rule of conduct is to do nothing that would bring.*discredit on the alma 
mater. 'NVe must judge onr actions l)y tliis test. 

'J'lierc lias Ix'on a tendency towards indiscijdine recently in some of our 
Universities which is a danger sign in University education. Apart from this, I 
sometimes w'ondcr whether as much cultural beiiclit ns possible is derived by the 
students in these institutions. Our Universities have undoubtedly attracted young 
inofessors of great ability and iiave become centres of remarkable intellectual 
activity, and not seldom of original research ; but what usually takes place in most 
Indian Universities is intensive cramming during term time followed by an orgy of 
examinations at the end of the terra. The social amenities and cultural activities 
which one associates with ’varsity life arc rarely to be found. Conditions, however, 
arc now imiiroving, and in most of our residential Universities attempts are being 
made with some success to interest the students in things other than their 
text-books. 1 am glad to see that in the Andhra University extra-curricular 
activities of great diversity of interest are provided. 

In a residential llnivcrsity much benefit can be derived by the students living 
in the same precincts with professors or dons of high character and great erudition. 
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It is said about Erasmus that whoii he declined to lecture at the T^eyden University 
on the t!;round that he was too old to do so, the University informed him that he 
need not take the trouble to lec’ture as his mere presence and iii8i)iratioii were 
considered a liberal eduction for the young men. 

In physical (ailture we may take a lesson from the Swedes and Czecho-Slovaks 
who have shown what a national system of such culture can do to make a people 
strong, and to reduce to a minimum disease and bodily infirmity. It should be 
possible for our Universities to take the lead in promoting a system of ])hy8ical 
culture which would help our young men to become strong and capable of making 
good soldiers. 

It has been well said that one of the surest marks of a gentleman is that he 
instinctively avoids hurting the feelings of others. 1 think this is an excellent test 
of the good manners that Ave have a right to exj)ect from young men with a 
University training. 

Finally, I do not believe in a godless education. Religion must be assigned 
its rightful place in any University scheme. To (piote my own words in a speech 
delivered elsewiiere. ^Our life is not the alpha and omega of existence and 
would be incomprehensible or even meaningless without reference to something 
higher. We live and move and have our being in the Deity.” From strong faith 
in Uod and trust in him yon will hind that you derive great moral and spiritual 
strength in your daily work and support in the hour of trial and tribulation. 

T am sure our Universities are capable of attaining to all these ideals. If 
Ib-^y can produce men wdio arc sportsmen and gentlemen in the liest sense of the 
word, and at the same time men of high culture as well as erudition, the time, 
labour and money spent on the Universities w'ill have l)een repaid a thousandfold. 

One word about the w'ar before 1 close. The war is our war as nim^h as that 
of anybody else. We arc fighting in defence of our country, our liberties and of 
the iifeals for wd\ich our wdiole educational system stands It is al>surd to bargain 
or to ])ropose any conditions for defending our owm hearths and homes and every¬ 
thing we hold dear. Tin's is no time for party strife or internal dissension. Let us 
unite and face the common danger. We must pre]>ar(‘, and organise ourselves for 
defence, and all other considerations must be subordinate to this stern necessity. 
Education alone must go on, for to interrupt or retard it wwild be false economy. 
In the w'ords of llis Excellency the Viceroy, “Eduction is a vital service and it 
should not be interrupted.” 

I thank you again for having given me the opportunity of addressing you on 
this occasion. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Arhh’css delirerrd at the Twentieth Amiual 
(\>7ivncation of the (hiive?’sttt/ of Lucknow by Sri C* Hajagopalachari on the I3th, 
Jh'Ci’mher, lOdl. 

Mr. Vicc-Ohanccllor, Professors, and (rraduates, 

It is unnecessary to say that T felt greatly honoured when I received your 
invitation to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. I w\as trapped by 
the flattering invitation, but I reap the consequences now. Hundreds of convocation 
addresses liave been delivered already and it is diHicult to produce anything 
interesting by way of novel tv. Even the most important advice which should be 
tendered to the young graduates has necessarily become too stale to make any 
useful impression. Every one of you must have read excellent things in the course 
of your stiulies before graduation. If such reading has not made any imxu-ession 
on you, it would bo vain for me to attempt to achieve anything by a few minutes 
talk on this occasion. Most of the young people assembled here rnust be feeling a 
natural sense of achievement and elation. They cannot be in a mood to bo 
instructed. This is no di8i)aragemcnt but a recognition of the joy the young 
graduates are feeling at the successful completion of their labours. 

It is usual for the eminent men that are invited to deliver Convocation 
addresses to devote the occasion to some topic of educational interest. But amateurs 
like me expatiating on questions of education are generally regarded as a nuisance. 
If I say that our whole scheme of education is wrong because it is haphazard and 
not planned qualitatively and quantitatively to meet national requirements, I shall 
be regarded as making a cheap and amateurist pronouncement. Even though 
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])roinssors assoiiiMcd may extend a certain amount of tolerance to me, T t}iit|k T 
slioiild not ])o impertinent and weary them with my views on any educational subject. 
I presume I have been asked to address yon not because it is thouf^ht I could 
rnli.;'hten the meiiibers of the University in matters fallinj;- within their own field. 
1 take it that 1 am expected to say something- more particularly falling within my 
own fi(‘ld of work. 

Within the last few weeks very valuable and learned addresses have been 
delivf'Tcd at the various Universities dealing with the problems of constitution- 
making. Ibit I feel that it would be out of place for mo to follow that line even 
if I were (pialified U) do it. I do not believe 1 could ask graduates of the 
Univ(!rsity to frame a draft constitution for India or find solutions for your 
])rol)lenis of self-governmont. I coidd a<ldrcss such an api»eal to the learned 
])rofessors, had I tniiy f('lt that they could tackle the problems. With the greatest 
rr'Sj)(!ct 1 m ist say that a solution for our problems of self-go.cnimciit must come 
from men of action and not f?*om learned academicians. 

You havi; heard, tio doubl, that there has been a diir rencc of opinion between 
(iMiidliiji and myself over tlic creed and application of coii-violcncc in national 
l)oIicy. It is now f.airly grj»eral lalk and a subject matter of public curiosity from 
which 1 fear you loo inay not be irec. ^ It would be inappropriate and unwise for 
me to cnteriain you with the dillcrcnces amongst ns in regard to the Congress 
]>ro^’ranime of adiou Ihit it would not be out of place or without aeadenuie 
luirpose to ai ([uaint you with certain fundamental fiiiostions that have emorgt?d 
in |]n> vvevni situation. 

'rwonty-iwo years a/o, iMahatma tlandhi took the Congress by storm when 
be showed us a way out of the blind alley of nusnccessful constitutional agitation. 
If wo hav<' a just cause and if \\c are pn pared for sacrifice, he showed ns tliat 
wIkmi the opponent refuses to be rcasoual)le and there appears to Ijo no way ))iit 
^iolence to overcome his opposition, there is still a way out of the despair that 
faces ns. Ho taught us tlie way of non-co-operation and satyagraha, forms of 
mm-violeiit attack which we have i-raelised with a considerable amount of success 
during the past two duauies. This lu'aclice has given us somelhiug more than 
objective success. We have gained a feeling of inexhaustible strength which is 
more juecious than any actual achievement, bc<‘auso it sterilises all defeats and 
failur('s, and proteets us cfi’cctively during every reverse. 

No iliscovery of princi])l('s of action, howevci, can esenpe the modifications 
required to meet environment. No principle can he i^ractised in this complicate 
woild \\itlioiit compromise, especially when we are dealing not with individuals 
but v\itli large numbers ol men and women and under conditions which have been 
already made for us and which have created a vi.-ious circle for any remedy to be 
effectively ai>plied. In the case of the methods of violence we bring the opponents 
to extinct ion by a physical i ri>ces6. We overcome opposition by putting an end to 
the oi)ponent. In non-violence, we bring o])itosition to an end by bringing about 
a clninge of mind. We retain the opponent, I)nt bring his opposition to an end. 
This cliaiige of heart is brought about by the direct method of^ persuasion where- 
f!ver that is possible. If that be not possible, we praetisc self-stiffering and through 
the fundamental laws of Inrnun psychology excite reactions of mind that are very 
real and eflective. Itircct action oj)crating through embarrassment, and bringing 
the oi)p()nent to his knetis by <lcpriving him his means of strength is not 
satyagralia. but only a variation of the methoil of viulenee. In satyagraha, we do 
not sei'k to eml)arrass by any such physical means. Wo attack the moral feelings 
of the opiH)nent and try to rouse his innate sense of right and give him a mental 
distress for wliich he will find relief hy doing the right thing, In ajqdying this 
rule, then, there must he numerous limitations ami many necessary variations on 
account ot the actual conditions under which wc have to work, it was recognised 
long ago that we cannot ho])c stiaightway to abolisii all international comiietition 
and greed and consequent international wars. It was also recognised long ago that 
the protection of person and p'ro[)crty .against unsocial elements would have to 
contiime to call for the application of force. It was seen also that non-killing 
wouhl in ])racticc require the admission of numerous exce])tions in the interest of 
sanitation and health. These and other modifications in the practice of non-violence 
do not mean that wc simply cast the princiides of non-violence to the winds. We 
keep our face turned steadily in the direction of AhiiuRa, but only do not commit, 
the mistake of killing the principle itself by opposing it to commonsense and 
hard reality. 

The defence of India is, according to some of us, a case to be treated as an 
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exception. The issue did not come up in so many terms at, any time before this, 
but all the same the exception was not unrcco^'iiiHed. Now', however, the issues 
that have cmerj^ed on account of the ]>rescnt war and the attitude of Britain towards 
the rightful claim of India to independence could not l)c dealt with without facing 
this problem of non-violence in relation to national defence. Oandhiji stands for 
total opposition to all war. But some of us fed that our slrugglo cannot 
simultaneously bear the weight of two such major ishiies. Uie issue of British 
control over India and the demand for its total removal, and the issue of non¬ 
participation in war, total and irreH])ectivc of equity or policies of alliance to securo 
just ends. Hurely, we cannot hope for emancipation at the hands of Britain’s 

enemies. We arc held in bondage by Britain, and we must limit onr i)rohlem to 

operating on the British mind. A comi>roiiiisc becomes therefore inevitable on the 
issue of non-participation in all wars. The ending of war as a means of attaining 
international jnstiee should be tackled some time, l)nt not Himnltaneonsly with onr 
national struggle whieli has come up to tlic very point of solution and which only 
awaits one or two w'isc steins to reach complete siucess. 

Tbc just and reasonable demand of the Indian ]>coitle is that the {.'overnance 
of India should he folly transferred now, dnr ng tliis war, and indeed, more 
especially on account of this war, to a |)roviHionally formt'd national coalition 
government Even from the ])oint of view of inei(^ eOiciency th<? ]>rcs('nt un¬ 
constitutional and wholly nndcmi)cralic arrangement at th(‘ Centre and in most of 

the Provinces is a fatally weak arrangement, and will ennoble at the onslaught of 
real danger. Ignoring the just and rouHonablc demand of India, Britain cannot 
get the free and willing co-operation of India, the India cither of the National 
Congress or of the Muslim League. On anything hut this basis, it can only coeico 
and exploit, it cannot get co-operation, 'rin; Congress and the Muslim Jjeague 
agree cent per cent on this stand and no sophistry (tan Jiido this from the intelligent 
woild. The absence of a I'olitical settleim'nt between the Nalioual Congress and 
the Muslim Ijcagne cannot wij^e out the glaring fact of a consensus of opinion on 
this vital point as against Britain. 

There are some people for whom the deciding consideration is success. 
They feel it a disgrace to take up a stand and make a i)roposal wdiicdi is turned 
down hy the British Government whic,h coercively holds the dominani position. 

1 do not agiee with this. The methods of non-violence cannot permit withdrawal 
from a correct position, for the mere reason that it is not agreed to hy the 
o])poncnt. If we have faith in the fundamentals of non-violcnl nn'thods, we should 
make our minimum diunand and stick to it in 8i)iU! of every seeming disapiioint- 
ment. 

There are again some wliosc heart is turiu'd towards chaos in the deliberate 
maturing of which alone they see scientitic hope for the tutiir(j of our couniry. 
They must oi)posc anything that would iTtard the progress of such fermentalion 
of chaos. It is hardly necessary for me to say that while we must face chaos 
when it comes, it is not the way delii)crately to follow or work for. 

Well, this is the diUcreiice. If 1 have not made mailers more concretely 
clear, it is because I have to avoid going into details and cannot take you into 
active politics. 

I have not been quite an insignificant colleagno of (Jandhiji. I have worked 
with liim these twenty-two years and feel the just ]uide of Iiaving helped 1dm 
substantially to develop and put into action his ])riiicipU’s and inetliods. J\Iany 
are the ties that bind me to 1dm, and it is not a pleasure to discover a din'crenco 
and recognise it as leading to a parting of ways. But prayerfully and in all 
humility must we face such a recognition if it must come. 

'hwo years ago when Dr. Shah Sulainian spoke to the graduates of this 
University on a similar occasion he referred to this war that had just been 
declared. He Bi)oke with the voice of hope. According to him, the war was 
declared to end the rule of force nud to eliminate violence from inteinational 
dealings. He said that the cataclysm had come in order to end the rule of the 
strong over the weak, and to extinguish the wicked cult of racial suneiiority. 
lie told the graduates that greed and ambition were the forces against which this 
war was waged. Two years have passed and we are now in a position to judge 
what is likely to be left behind as a result of the eatacljsra. Famine and 
pestilence will ravage large tracts of the world. The rule of force, it is now too 
obvious, will not be eliminated as a result of this war, any more than it was at the 
end of the last war. The cult of racial siiperiority threatens to continue if not 
ill oue form, in another. There is no promise that greed and ainhilion will either 
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end or be satiated or consume themselves. There will be large changes, but 
the troubles of humanity, T fear, will not be ended. We are still nowhere near 
the end of the war, and it is clear that it will bring no good to any of the people 

of the West, or to the people of the East. It has interfered with the progress 

of freedom in our country. It has interfered with the progress of the cult of 
non-violence. Indeed, both the otlence and the defence in this war will probably 
contribute to the death of many a good principle. 

In spite of those evil omens and unfavourable signs, we may rest assured 

that before the young graduates assembled here will be called upon to put forth 

their own energies in ])oliti(!H, some form of self-government will be in oi)eration 
in India as a result of the struggles undertaken by the generation to which I 
belong. It will l)e your ]u*ivilcgp and duty, your>g men and women, to shape out 
of whai we shall achieve that fuller freedom to which India is truly entitled. 
Whatever may he the quality and quantum of freedom which we in our time 
will have achieved for the country, it w'ill be your privilege and duty in your 
time to knock ofl* the limitations and detractions, and build that fuller and 
complete freedom which we call indci>cndcn(‘e. It will ho India’s good fortune 
if you achieve that goal in a non-violent way, through order instead of through 
chaos. It will be your privilege again to ni>ply the principles of true non-violence 
in the working of that freedom after it has been achieved. Ahimsa does not end 
with the achievement of national deliverance from foreign ])olitical ‘.control. 
Indeed I think that the greater task will begin after that deliverance. It will be 
a trial from moment to moment and the happiness of free India will be only 
in the measure of our loyalty to the principle of non-violence after the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom. If Hogging has not been eliminated from elementary schools, 
violence still prevails in education. There is need to wage war against violence 
in the affairs of the family, in the working of penal laws, industrial operations, 
in fact in every department of social and national activity. Ahimsa is a continual 
life-struggle against violence in every form. 

Lucknow is one of the pre-eminently historic cities of India. It has long 
been the fostering centre of great culture, ihit Lucknow’s best luck is perhaps 
its association with Indian national unity in our own times. May it contribute 
once again to a further consolidation of Indian unity. 1 appeal to you specially 
at this Convocation, young men and women of Lucknow, that you should 
make Indian unity your special mission. 1 repeat what Bir Bhnh Bulaiman 
told you two years ago. Every community in Indis is entitled to call India 
its own. It is absolutely im])ossihle to make progress in any direction 
unless wc agree to work logctI»cr harmoniously. In this University wherein 
Science, Banskrit, Arabic and rersian all figure so greatly and together, w’hero 
Hindu and Muslim youngmen and women meet and work side by side, an 
example can he set for harmony and unity such ns nowhere else is possible. Bir 
Walter Beott wrote in liis diary once that ])oliticB are the blowpipe beneath whose 
influence tlie best cemented friendship too often dissever. Hut quoting from another 
entry in his diary, 1 say, do not allow political strife to mix its waters with 
your daily meal, those waters of bitterness which poison mutual love between the 
well-disposed on each side and prevent them, if need were, from making mutual 
couecssionB and balancing the constitution against the ultras of both i)artics. 
You in imeknow can build ii]) a new culture of unity and harmony of political 
thought which will enable you to lead modern lndia'*and laugh at the obstructors. 
'J'hat India shall be free one day and great again, leading an Asiatic Federation 
of great nations, is certain. Huild, build daily with unflagging hope and 
unremitting industry for that consummation. 

We arc in a bad state in many w^ays, under the heel of a foreign democracy 
and disunited. Hut even so why need wc despair ? 

‘‘Come what come may 

Time and the hour runs through 
the roughest day”. 

It is not brute force hut moral ])Ower that really commands predominance in 
the world, ns Lord Haldane told the students of the Edinburgh UniveiBity in a 
famous Rectorial address. To enforce this lesson, he recounted the great story 
of Germany’s re-birth in the nineteenth century. I shall repeat it to yon almost 
in his words. After the Battle of Jena in 1800, Germany was under the liecl of 
Napoleon. From the point of view of brute force, she was crushed. In vain she 
shook at her chains : the man was loo strong for her. Hut there was a power 
greater than that of the sword—the power of the Bi)irit. Germany was weak and 
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poor. But she had a possoflftion that proved of far p;rcater importaiiee to her in 
the lonp; run. Beaten soldicrn and second-rate politicians j^ave place to some of the 
grealest philosophers and poets that the world has seen for 2,0(1) years. These 
men re-fashioned the conception of the Stale, and, tlirou^h their disciples there 
penetrated to the puhlie, the thouj^ht that the life of tlie State with its controlling 
power of ^Jjood, was as real and as j>:reat as tlic life of the individual. Men 
and women were lau{j;ht to feel that in the law and older which could be brouglit 
about by the general will, was freedom in the dce]>est and truest sense—the 
freedom which was to be realised only by those who had accepted whole¬ 
heartedly the largest ends in idace of particular and scKish aspirations. Tlie 
]>hiIo 80 i)her 8 of (Jennany gave to their ]»eoplo the gospel of tlie wide outlook 
and the lesson that the people must live the larger life, be unseUish, helpful and 
reverent. The ])eoplc who were in the depths of national desjmir were taught to 
feel the sense ol the greatness of which human nature is capable. In science, 
in ])hiloBophy, in theology, in poetry, in music, the Higher Command was given 
and obeyed, and the subordinate leaders ])eiKtratcd by great ideas set to work 
animated by the same spirit, 'i’hc result was the rule of the organising spirit in 
every direction. ^I'he leadera saw clearly that education was the key to all 
advance, and they set to work at it. It took sixty years to eomihite, hut 
com]deted it was at last, with a thoroughness the like of which the world has 
hardly hccu elsewhere. The Herman scheme of education is unrivalled as a 
triumph of the spirit of organisation, except by that other wonderful outcome of 
scientific orgariiHution—the (numan army. When the lesson of self-organisation is 
once learned by a ])eo]»le, it is not readily forgotten. Hence the (Jerman revival 
once again after the crushing blow' of the last Hreat War. 4 bus, then, can nations 
rise from the dejiths of darkest gloom. Why then should we dcsjiair ? The 
greatness of India is not dead. We should know that it is just hibernating and 
when the winter has ended, wc shall live again. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The foliowtvfj is the text of the Covoe<ition AddreSH deliverd by Sir S. Sultan 
Ahmed KT. D, L., at the Coiieocat'ion oj the Aliyarli JiJusliin Uvirersify held on 
the 21st December^ JOiO, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Convocation 

1 am conscious of the great honour you have done me in asking me for the 
sec.oiid time to address the Convocation ol your University whicli lias a distinguis¬ 
hed place in the mind of everybody iutercHted in education, for the M.A.O. College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cnltural tradition, a spiritual homogeneity 
and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction when most 
other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting a deal of 
information to their students. 'J'hat tradition has, 1 am glad to observe, iicrsisted 
in the MiiBlim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means something 
more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if the students 
of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have travelled a 
long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces arc at woik in moulding its desUny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of diflerent traditions it is very easy to lose sight of 
the primary significance of education and of the final eflect it has (if it is true 
education) upon the siuritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

Ill such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortun¬ 
ately colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard 
and thorny path that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of 
the severely-testing examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of 
arduous^ road, that leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of 
work. So, for all intents and purposcH, to minds conditioned and matured in this 
economic atmosiihere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training 
which will bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Hrail of a Government job. If 
they fail in attaining the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, every¬ 
thing learnt with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a 
dead and useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a 
vain and futile tragedy of frustration. 
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In India where some of theae conditions obtain, certain special circunistances, 
in addition, provide a definiudy urtificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of 
reaimnsible Oovernincut servants, who would understand and sympathise with the 
ideals and aims of the Uritish Government. It was a fairly com])ichenaive 
programme of what was li))crHl edinration those days, but it was the immediate 
product of local neceHsities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or 
of the ])ractical shape it took in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. 
What I want to emphasise is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and 
the desire to make the necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since 
an unenviable aura of the mmely utilitarian has clung to it, insjnte of the fact 
that the major portion of the University cnrricula in India is bused upon liberal 
ideals of education, emphasising the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto i)rotecled from some 
Btern realities when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, 
something fraught with troniendous consrquenc«>H for you. Borne of you will 
succeed in your objective, whatc.vcr it is, at the lirst go, some will succeed after one 
failure, some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions 
than you, unfortunately kimw that the battle of life goes counter against many 
men, }onng and old. You have my lu'st wishes and prayers for your success, and 
my sjmpatliies if life trc.ats you harshly. Jhit if things seem to go against you let 
me ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that vvhisi)eis in your ears that 
you have wasted your years at the University, that your ediu'ation has failed in iU 
liurpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

University Life 

Let me eoncisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted that 
you made the maximum use of your opporlunities. When you took admission into 
the University you made a tacit moral contract to al)i(h‘ by its regulations, to sub¬ 
mit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it sl,f>o(l for, and to make a real 
cH'ort to learn what it taught you. Tlic institulion u\ its turn undertook to 
educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. Jt never juetended that it 
vvould give you specialised training to run an executive (h'piartment or a I’olicc 
Force, nor did it twcteml to admit you into the secrets of manufacluriug soaim or 
eigarctlcR. It really tried to train your mind to cope adeqiialely with difFcreut 
situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and elastic, by 
making you study various and perhaps luiallied subjects, to create a comj.lexity of 
interests in you, to give you a sense of tu-oportion, to make you respoml (piickly 
to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. U tiled to 
cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art ami in 
litcralurc. If it did not do any these things it failed in its most important 
function. 


EnUOATlON AND ClVIMSATlON 

Civilisation is the result of the thouglits and efToits of a few intelligent 
people in every ago who liclp humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march ol yu'ogress ; and man is diiven forwanl on the jouriu^y by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilmcnt. It is a sort of creative Diocess whereby man 
reorganizes liimself, brings into i>lay hitherto imsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the sensibilities, furnishes himself with a better ]wsonality, as it were ; and 
l)eihups nnintentionally induces other peojdc to imitate hnn. Education in its 
real and eomprehensive signiticance is the most eflective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. ’J'hnt is why the type of cilncation you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument, of refinement, sensitiveness 
spiritual and mental i^oise and a profound outlook on life. The nncultiired mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and Rui)crtic.ial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and ciiconnterg, nnderstantling only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other jicoplc. The ])rofounder outlook on life that cnltnral 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and symymthy, an imaginative 
rapacity to get into the mind of the person whose views arc pcrhajis different from 
yours, to ])erceivc all facets of an exi)crieiice or idea, and to evaluate it as a syn¬ 
thesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teaches ns 
to understand and tolerate iioints of view that may be contrary to oiirs, to see the 
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siiHTrity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanecd and not (oo aggres¬ 
sive in our opinions, to make beautiful gestures, love ideas and things that are 

beautiful and defend the trutli wholeheartedly. The thinkers of tlio Renaissance 

called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Ilnmanitioa. It is a very reveal¬ 
ing word and it should have, 1 think, always guideil the aims of higher education. 
It makes you feel that that tyi>e of education means adjusting yourself more 
harmoniously to the liuman I:Hi(lKcai)e around you. It cultivates your emotional 
life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings. We always tend 
to exaggerate our emotional experiences, our grief, our h:iiq)ineSR, ami thus indirect¬ 
ly our own personalities. 

Cultural education is like climbing a stcop hill. 'I'he higher you climb the 
vaster the pros})e(!ts that open before your eyes. The horizon expands, and 
everything fits more and more beautifully int.) an ever-enlarging pattern. 'I'lio 
things that had loomed so big as to oc'-npy your whole field of vision at the 
foot of the liill become comparatively unimportant and form part of a larger 
scheme of things at the ])eak. 'i’he fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the 

bracing nij) of a clearer atmosphere and yon have an aeuter p(Mvc-i)tion of the 

miracle of familiar and common things. 

S(UKNTrF[c Educ.vtion 

Tn an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the 

practical there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that toncli 

our emotional and spiritual life, 'I’hc cult of the machine drives away the cult of 
beauty. Our age is uufortuuately such an age, and at no other time, 1 believe, 

was there so much need to empliasisc the type of education that goes beyond the 

practi(»al ami useful and sliows us the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Onr lirst duty by ours-'lves. therefore, is to create within us that inner 

lianuony, that rchiiemeni, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study 
of arts" brings to us. Hut. being a very lialanced, intcllectimlly keen and cultured 
person is not sullicient in itself. Wc arii i)laccd iu a world of objective realities, in 

a world crowdtid with otlier minds, other ]»crsona!iiioH. There are contacts and 

imi)iugomcnts, conllicts and resistances, the nec<l to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in line with other forces and minds. Self-realization presupposes action 
as well as thought ; our ])orsonalities have to he ojieiative as well as rellective. 
And it is hero that sc.ientirtc education claims ifs importance. Us immediate held 
of action has for tlie last few centuries been the understanding and conquest of 
Nature, tlie latter for tlie uses of humanity, T do not ]>ropose to go through the 
history of tlie discoveries and inventions in Science, of their henctic.ial and harmful 
efft^cts. Both the good and tlie evils that have attended the march of Scientific 

progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and our mentalities ; 
blit they arc not evei-ything. Neither does material comfort liring supreme satis¬ 
faction to our souls, nor can the desIriuM.ive effects of scientific inventions make us 
complete cynics or inisanthropes. 'riiere is always a vital spark in onr being that 
is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always he remembered, that 
the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after all allowances are 

made, is Man himself, ft is his soul, his mind, that can make of Science a weapon 
of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always choose between the gun 
and the ploiighshave. I’erhaps it is true that the scientific age has made man 

cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his mind, making him 

grasping ami greedy. But a time couies, and it has perhaps now come, Avheii he 
has to pause ami consider which path he is going to tread. The old slatemcnt 
about gaining the wliole world and losing our own soul, forces itself upon .his cori- 
BcioLisuess, I believe, however, that there is more good in humanity than evil, and 
the choice after a lot of hesliation and chopping and changing is parctically ever 
the right one. 

That Bcientific education may not he an unmixed blessing would be 
evident to all, but equally ovidcut is the necessity of this type of education. 
We arc living in an age where it is essential, and unless we choose to 

slide back into obscurity there can be no question of neglecting it. There is 

a practical world as well as a world of transcendental or emotional values, and the 
one is as real as the other. If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in 
neglecting the other. The old CTi'cek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious 
development of all our faculties holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the 
right place, if we arc guided by our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate 
human suffering we would always make fcrcience an instrument of mercy. 
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INDTJSTRIAIJSATION 

There are practicml and social considerations also whic.h should urge us to 
promote scientific edncHlion in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources that can l)C made to hcnefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a world of i)n8hibilitie8 waiting to l)e explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the (Tovcrnmcnt of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in this connection. Every impetus must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the i)a8t do not redonnod to their credit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will ])ut their full weight in favour of complete industrialisatiou 
in this country. If only the (ioverumeut had vision and had started heavy indus¬ 
tries after the last war, India alone would have won tlie i>rc8ent war. India is 
naturally cxjiec.ting great results from the Eastern (honp Conferem^o and the Hog«’r 
Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding ways and 
means to meet the immediate needs ol the War, but will also show the way of 
establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as possible, 
self-contained, not only al)Ie to defend herself from aiigression but also help the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

Tni: War 

'I'his brings mo to tlic terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. 1 mean 
the War. It is a stormy iiphcavcl the tidal wash of which will affect the remotest 
shores of the world, its origin is really in the rcjUKliation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual ]>rido of which 1 spoke belore. Ilf spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete Hclf-nuilisaiiou, in the reiilm of politics civili/.ation is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual, 'fhe maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community, 
Begimeiitatiou is repugnant to it, for after all, iusti'-utions arc mudii for men ami 
not men for institutions. Wlicre a (piestion of misfit arises the institution must be 
rcmotilded to suit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilitii's. 

If formerly the short of idcologi<’al tyranny wdiich at the moment obtains in 
(Vntral Europe ever occurred, it affected a single or a V(!ry small group of ^States. But 
to-day due to many ty)tOB of iutenb'pciulcnccs, due to intricate ecouomi<* and social 
relatioushii)S each such revolution attempts a more wiilespread change than before. 

'riie ideological programme of llitlcr and Mussolini with its theory of race 
supiaiority and loheosraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of nioilcvn civilisation which has l)or.n trying to ex))lor(^ all i)Ossil)Ie 
avenues for the establishment of greater liberty and greater posssihility of develop¬ 
ment for cacli individual, each nation, strong or W'cak. This can only he made 
realisable by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to 
a remarkable extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law' and scrujmlous 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the tStatc, one can sec the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and nnrnly crow’ds, hci'.ansc the might of the hiw 
has sunk so deep in tlu* individual’s cons<-ionsn(‘ss that phy^iical force is nnnoccssary 
for in akin g men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day wlien all 
nations arc interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for 
international law and international morality. The lA'amio of Nations is an !itf,cm})t 
at tills sort of Tnternatioind ])olicing and it must remain the ideal of all future 
States, if we want peace and secmrity in life. 

The glove has, liowever, been llnng in the face of the civilised world by Hitler 
and Mussolini, backed by their b.ands of marauders and gangsters, and it "behoves 
everybody with a love for the decencioK of life, with a love for friiedom and honour 
to take up the challenge. 'I'lie implications of this War are so universal the 
inter(!sts involved so all-embracing that one cannot remain inditrerent, and the siilo 
one takes will show whetlicr lie loves <*ivilised living or barharism. There was a 
time when the extravagances of cerfatain flernian publicists and ])liilosophers hud 
appeared fantastic and absurd. W hen Arndt wrote “every State has the right to 
ask for certain things from iieighhoiiring States wlien tliey wrongfully take away 
the air and the light on which it must grow. lip to the present Holland is the 
mose outrageous violation of Herman’s natural frontier.I desire hatred 
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burning and bloody hatred. May this hatred burn as the religion of the Herman 
people, as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Treitschke wrote of 
(lerrnany’a neiglibouring States ‘‘these lands are ours by the right of the sword and 
we shall dispose of them by virtue of a higher right, tlic right of the German 
people”, or when he spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be 
the judge of its own treaties. All the restraints by whi. h States bind themselves 
by treaty are voluntary. When a nation has been wounded irj its honour the 
breaking of treaties is only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown 
nonsense, a sort of mania confined to a few ceeentrie writers which would not bo 
considered seriously by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has 
become the ])hilosoi)hy ot life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are 
drawing other nations within their orbit. 'J'he fantasy has become a grim and 
m naeing reality, the exi)rcssion tlirough action of a savage, coercive mentality. 
Please bear hi mind that the present War is not a War between two or more nations, 
but between two different types of outlook on life, and that w'e are not faced with 
the task of destroying only Ilitler and Mussolini and their hordes, })ut that philoso- 
])hy of life which we lind in the German and Italian nations—a niucli more 
difiicult task. It is a poisonous miasma whi(‘h bids fair to ])aralyse the sense of 
international morality and bring chaos to the structtire of moral and political 
thought that has been built up through centuries of ceaseless effort. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when tliey have to clioose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
: dishonourable life of comfort and an honourable life of penurv, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involvis a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the 
natural human desire to follow the path of least resistam^e. But there is only one 
choice possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not 
such mightly important things as the ideals w^e live by. All young men the world 
over are faced w'ith such a choice to-day ; and do not forget, liowevcr far you may 
be from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way 
or the other. Aud the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of though 
ami action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We 

have to smash something really very big and though oi)timiKm is essential in all 

fights, neither the risk nor the clanger involved must be minimized. And please 
remember that there is no loophole for half measures in this partimilar War. 
Hitler’s erstwhile friend Rauschning has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is 
the maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Hiflerent jicoide’s attitude towards most things is difierent, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live. To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 

it is passive indiftcronce to it. To them waging war under any circumstances is 

repugnant and soulscaring. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-mongers a more effective 
fore.e, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking ])eople. And though the 
immediate vision tliat war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of War you 
do not only live at an intenscr pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your very life-blood bec;ausc you are convinced of the 
sanctity of life which must be protected at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of 
many individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our 
battles. When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we 
live in after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

India and the War 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help Great 
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Rritain in Iior pim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
o])posin|^ cnbrts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems 
to h(; most inconsistent, iiinvise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old ]>roverb “what does it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The diiTerence between the present conditions in India and the 
future, it llilter and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
(lifTcrcncc between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 

grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I Avill not say anything of the present 

conditions under which you and I live. You and I know them, but by contrast 
let me tell you what will bc'Our i)Osition if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitler’s well known ^Mcin Kanii>f” will be sullicicnt. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a nero had qualified as a lawyer he says ;— 

‘dt does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is 

published for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal 

insanity to train a, Ix'ing who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can 
})c mad(! that lie has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions 
wlio Ixilong to the most civilised races have to remain in ])Ositions which arc 
unworthy of their cnltnral level. The bourgeois mind docs not realise that it is a 
sill against the will of the Internal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly 
gifteil ])eoiile to remain floundering in the swam]) of ])rolet.arian misery while 
lloth'utots and Zulus are <lrilled to fill ])C)sitiona in the intellectual ])rofeasions. For 
here we hav(‘ the ])rodnct only of a drilling tcidinique just as in the case of the 
]»erforming dog. If tlio same amount of care and cflbrt were applied among 
intelligent races each individual would become a thousand times more capable in 
such matters”. 

After this shameless luonouncemcnt of Hitler it should be imposible for any 
Indian with self-nsiiect and love for his country to he simidy an onlooker at 
the course of events in Ihiroi)c. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the Fast leaves no room for doubt whatsoever that sooner than later 
we will he directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the w’orld has ever seen. Will you wait till his 
hliuknvg starts in India ? T am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. 
^J'hank (h)d, whatever may be the view of a certain section of political India 
to-day, India as a whole is acUing up to the advice given by the leaders of that 
veiy section—Mahatma (hindhi and I’andit Nehru a year ago. '^J'hcir wise 
statements hav(! often been (piotcd and hoar re])e(ition. The Mahatma said : “My 
liersonal ”synqialhics are with England and France—I am not just now, thinking 
of India’s deliverance. It will come. Tint what will it he worth, if England and 
France fall.” I’andit Nehru said the same thing in a dilFeront language : “Wo 
have rci»eatcdly stated that we arc not to bargain. We do not aj)pioaeh the 

prolilem with a ^iovv to taking advantage of liriiain’s diflirnlties.It is 

])eifeetly true that in a eonfUet between democracy and freedom on the one side 
and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sym})uthies must inevitably lie 
on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly against these professions and 
go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as 
day light. H Islam was ever in danger, it is to-day. Tlie fat, swollen-headed 

IMnssolini asBumed to himself the tittle of ‘I’roteetor of Islam” not long ago. 

His first generous act in this self-styled role was to .^wallow the small Muslim 
Htate ot Albania without tlie slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog 
and his consort with a baliy in her arms hud to flee for their lives 1 His next 
act was to land troops in Egypt, another Muslim Slate I Tlie third overt act of 
this “Saviour of Islam” was to throw hondis at llahrain I His fourth act which 
was the greatest insult ofl’cred to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba 
for us at Harhar in Abyssinia 1 All that now remains to be done by him with 
the help of his imasler Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iiaq and Talestine and involve 

'i'urkey in the war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, 

the swiftness with which he is being mauled on land and sea, justifies us in 
hoping that this ‘ITotcctor of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on the 
mat. Let me therefore finally say without any hesilalion or equivocation that 
we Indian Miissalmans shall resist by all means in our j)ovver this wanton violation 
of all laws of (Sod and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The British Forces—Army, Navy and Air—arc all doing our w'ork elsewhere 
and it is onr pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs in the noblest cause of saviug humanity from total destruction. This service 
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to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifices that she is making will in no distant time get her full share 
of equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Communal Problem 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horiaon must assume their right propor¬ 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are com])aratively trivial : and if there arc 
differences between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise how dangerous ai»d mischievous they (;an be, on what a 
shallow conception of life they are built up, how completely they arc founded 
upon ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. 
We realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions 
and jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 
completely if we want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in 
the face of the present danger these differences would l)c forgotten, and then under 
the influence of a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger 
is roaming at large people do not quarrel about their share in the communal 
food supply, for they realize that if they do not unite and destroy the animal 
there would no longer be a question of food supply for tbein, whereas a similar 
problem of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to bo 
»’oing at the moment here, and those who were extuieted to introduce a saner 
frame of mind seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of nnreasonahlcness. 
To state the situation frankly, a great deal lias been made of enltiiral differences 
between Hindus and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between 
the two. Now there is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there 
are different cultural forces at work, not the least im])ortant among them 
being the modern European civilization. There is no doubt also, that due 
to the very great influence religion has been on the life of Muslims in India 
as elsewhere, their art, their poetry and their way of life is very largely designed 
after Arabian and Bersiau patterns. But that docs i»ot mean that culturally th (3 
Muslim is a complete alien to Indian traditions, thought and art, nor does a United 
National Evolution mean the disappearance of the two religions. After all indivi¬ 
duals are differently constituted, yet they do eo-operate and work harmoniously 
together. Why should not communities with certain distinct and different religions 
do so ? Why can not individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled 
from the public life, and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion 
which after all is a man’s private relationship with his C«od or gods separate 
from their civic and political life ? If you look at the JJindu-Miislim i)iohlem 
from a common sense point of view the ])rohlcm as such is not insoluhle or 
all-pervading. If we desire to find out only differences, big, small and 

insignificant, between a Muslim and u Hindu and if the largeness of those 

differences can be the measure of onr satisfaction we can make most wonder¬ 
ful discoveries I As an illustration just look to what wc have deliberately done to 
our common language. Urdu has been the mother tongue of the Hindus and 
Muslims for centuries. The very name and history of its growth shows that this 
language was the result of the eoutact of the Hindus and Mnssalmans in India, 
yet unfortunately insidious attacks were made on this language treating it ns the 
language of the Mussalmans of India and a pro))aganda for an artificial llindu- 
Btani language which was not the language of anybody in India was started and 
is being given effect to. What hiis been the result ? 'The MuBsalmans mi fortunately 

started stuffing in the Urdu language, Arabic and J’ersian words which were 

absolutely unnecessary and in many cases have undoubtedly spoilt its charm. I 
claim that the Kt. Hou’ble Sir ’Jej Bahadur Hapru and I speak Urdu but the 
Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers will not he understood either by 
him or by me. Here we find a deliberate attempt by extremists of both communi¬ 
ties to create a split where no cliflereiico txisted. In a country like India with a 
population of over 350 millions, we can even find materials to support the wildest 
and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; but is it at all helpful or useful in 
the present world conditions ? I suggest that the other line of aiiproacb, wliich is 
to emphasise points of agreement, will lead to greater justice, hapi)iness and satis¬ 
faction to both communities in every walk of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indians, we breathe in the same atmosphere and till the same land. Wo are iuheii- 
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tors of the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and 
aspire after, our destinies ore linked together. Differences that there are 1 have 
already admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and 
social salvation can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies 
together for the reconstruction of a better India. However much you try there is 
no other road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy, 
bloodshed and perpetual subjection. 

From a practi(‘al viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu culiures there can bo no 
other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse ‘ till death do us part”—that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive at 
some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise alwajs indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. U'hc peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro*^ 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your 
mutual obligatioiJB. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. \Vhat 
racial arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your 
eyes. Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our 
domestic differeners can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has 
to he found and once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendlines, cordiality 
and even affection between the two communities which nnfortunately has been 
closed in recent years. Remember, time is a great factor in destroying the 'J'otnlita- 
rinn powers, and a United India will work the dotible miracle of bringing about 
their downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic 
freedom. ' 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Thv folloirivg Die fo.rf of Ihc Cnrovoficm AddrrS}^ dclivvrvd iy fhv Hon'hle 
Dr. Sir Mu}tainm(id Zaffrolla Khan^ K.(\S.] ; Kt.. B.A. {Hovours,) J^u?iiab, LL.B. 
(/7onr>//r.v), hondim ; Lh.D. {Cuiitoh) ; Barriater-at-Law {Lincohds Jnn) : Judyc^ 
federal Court <f Jndia at the annual Convocation tf the Bunjuh Vniverstiy^ held 
on the 2^-in(l December JU41. 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and (icntlcmen, 

1 am decidy sensible of the honour done to me by the I’nnjab Uiiivcrsity in 
calling ui»on me to address you Ibis morning. 1 deem it a high i)rivik'ge to be 
permitted to meet you liere on this occasion, both joyful and solemn, for those 
of you who arc just about to step across, as it wore, llie thresliold of life. Most 
of my past associations with lliis beautiful and imixisiug building have been 
somewhat awe-insiiiring, related as they were to University examinations. This 
morning’s function is of a diiferent character, hut facing an audience like this 
I do not feel any the more reassured than 1 did on the occasions to which I 
have referred. 1 have in my time listened to a number «©f Convocation Addresses, 
and these may no doubt serve a useful purpose, but when I was a student my 
own feelings were that if J could be invested with my bard earned degree 
without the accompaniment of a sermon I would feel all the happier and brighter 
for it. Tradition, howover, is a very powerful force in human fiflairs and dies hard. 
The authorities of a lluiversity, 1 am sure, would be deeply shocked at any 
suggestion that a Convocation shouUl bo held without a Convocation Address. 
That would indeed in their eyes he Hamlet without the Ghost. So at the 
bidding of our common Alma Matter I proceed to do a certain amount of 
thinking aloud, both for my own benefit as well as for yours. If it should so 
chance that some of you may find yourselves taking an interest in what may 
he passing through my mind, you would be most welcome to share in my 
thoughts. Many of you may diflcr with me and most of you, 1 am afraid, may 
consider my ideas rather conservative and even commonidace, hut they relate 
to the realities of life and in this time of rapid change and upheaval it may 
he of some value to remind ourselves of realities and to pay some attention 
to fundamental things. 
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As I have just observed, you arc about to cross the threshold of life. 
What a romafjlic and intri^uiti^ picture does that exprcsHioti conjure ui> before 
our fancies I Hoiiiance has ever been the privilege of youth. Youth may have 
its own cares and yot how free it is from care in the sense commonly associated 
with that word. Youth is pilyfnlly helpless and yet the lli^ht of its fancy knows 
no bounds. It is ill-equipped for the battle of life and is yet buoysd up by 

inexhaustible stores of luq^o, confidence and faith. 'I'he prospect its fancy spreads 
out before it is so pleasant and so fidl of charm that it excites the envy of older 
people and yet that envy is lar^icly tempered witli pity. A student, in normal 
circumstances, is free, or at least tries to keep himself free," from all prcoccnj^ations 
except those that centre round his stmlies and other academic pursnits. lie has no 
part or lot in the running or management of a single institution, yet lie argues about 
worbl order with such convinction, assurance and air of familiarity as might deceive 
the uninitiated into the belief that tlie most experienced polititians and the 
wisest statesmen arc but amateurs as compared with bim, and that the 
foundations of the new world order will now be laid under bis direction and 
supervision. Jle is almost utterly dcstilnte of all equipment requisite for his 

piogress <hroiigli life, yet ho is njtheld by unbounded assurance ; and the smile 

playing his lips ami the light shining in his eyes are witness to his inner 

conviction that the world is only waiting for the day when lie emerges from 

the University to acclaim him ns one of its great U'aders. Hope runs high in his 
breast utid the world api*ears to be only a tournament field which is beckoning 
to him to enter the lists ami to walk away with the trophy. 

disillusionment begins when he goes lioim* bearing with bim his mm‘h 
]irized Hegrcc wbicli inaiks, and is the witness, of a successful neadcmic 
career. His ])coplc sluire in his joy, but if they Inqipen to be poor or even in 

modest cireunistanccs, they soon begin to impress upon him the necessity of 

his finding-a career or at’least remunerative employment for himself, Jle is 
made to realise at what cost of painful economies saerifices and even 

privations he has been enabled to e()nii>litc his loiirse of University education. 

He begins to feel that his first duly is to stand n]K)n his own legs, so ns to be 

no longer a burden to bis people, and, if possible, to make some rctiirn to them 
for all the sacrifices tliat tl ey have so ehcerfiilly borne for Ids sake, t^oon ho 
begins lo look about for a career, and romantic (Ircams and aniliitions begin 
to be overshudowi'd by the ilark ami stark reality. With hope still high he knocks 
at tlic doors of department alter department lor employment. More often than 
not he receives no response whatsoever, favourable or iinlavoiirable. In a very few 
eases those who are lucky obtain a precarious foothold which might enable 
them to keep body and soul together and to m.'iintain the spark of hope nii- 
qneiichcd in the secret dc]ithH of their liearls. Jn the case of the vast majority, 
ho]*e begins to fade till the heart runs sick. Even those who are Riieeessfnl in 

this quest are allotted tasks which they could have iierfoimed equally well and to 

which they would cerlainly have adjusted Ihomsclvcs better at liic end of their 
school careers. It begins to look as if all the cost and labour spent on their Uni¬ 
versity education had l>cen a waste. 

'Ibis is a dcpiessiiig ])icturc ; but it cannot be denied that the vast majority 
of the products of our Universities has to go through this bitter experienec. Jt is 
true that onr Universities liavc produced men who are botli an lionour and ati 
ornament lo India and are rendering glorious service to the motherland in vaiioua 
walks ef life. But if we were to make a coinjiarison between the conditions that 
prevail in our country with those that tibtain in other countries, we arc forced to 
^•onfesH that the ])ro|'Ortion of those who have made a real success of their lives to 
those who have sunk to the dark depths of failure in the ocean of strngglo is 
pitifully low in our coimtiy as compared with other countries. 

Onr Universilies are entitled to lake just pride in the high aehievomenla 
in the i)olitical, seieiitilic and literary fields of men like 'J’ilnk. (lokhale, 
Bose, Raman, vSuluiiiian, 'I'agoie, Iqbal, and many others ; and 1 must 
not be understood as wauling in appreciation of the value of University 
education and the rich contribution that it is making towards our national life. 
Imleed, I liave a deep and sincere appreciation of and admiration for the work of 
our Universilies which in s[iite of serious hamlicaps liave in the jiast rendcml, and 
are to-day rendering, service of inestimable value to the motherland. For 
the moment, however, I am addicssiug myself to the problem of the future 
prospects of those thousamls of our young men who crowd the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of our UnivcrsiticH, and who though amply endowed by 
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natiiro with intellectual jiifts, are not likely to find opportunities of usinp; 
them to the best advaiitaji.e. It is a pressinf*; ]u-oblem, and if adequate 
attention iw not ]iaiil to it, and remedies to deal with it are not devised 
at an early date, the consequences may be disastrous. 

I will not pretend tliat 1 have ready to offer you this morninp: a detailed 
scheme of reforms which would meet all the requirements of the situation. 3'hat 
is not a task which can be successfully accom])lished by any single individual, nor 
would the remedies when discovered be caimblc of being presented within scope of a 
(Convocation Address. All that 1 i>ropoae to do is to offer a few observations on one 
or two aspects of this ]u’ol)lein which might lie found helpful by those who might 
ho called uj)ou to deal with it in detail. 

In my view, the evil is aggravated by our failure to determine and 
cxi^ound the goal of education with respect to each individual or group 
of to individuals before a course of higher education is entered upon. 
AVe must not forget tliat however desirable and useful education may 
be in a general sense, llie choice of a course, in t}ic case of vast majority 
of individuals, must be defcrinined by considerations of need and object. 
A uniform educational ideal is neither snital»lc nor desinible for all sections 
of the eomnninity ; different educational obje<‘live3 and a variety of educational 
courscR must be (Icvised to suit the needs, circumstances and intellectual 
capacities of different sections. 

H all those sicking admission to our Universities were free from physical 
want and the necessity of earning a livelihood, it might he contended with reason 
that everyone of tlieni should be at liberty to pursue whatever courses of studies 
his or her fancy might dictate, and should continue to inirsue them for as long as 
his or her inclination lasts. 'I'he truth ol the matter, however, is that ]>er cent 
of our stndents enter upon a course of University education for the purpose of 
turning it to account as a means of earning their livelihood ; and as things are at 
present, tliese means are extremely limited. 'J'hc most obvious choice that presents 
itself to a large majority of oiir graduates is entry into the various grades of the 
puhliit seiviec. Failing that, there are a certain number of ])rofessi()nH, admission 
into the ranks of which is almost entirely free and is at the choice of the entrant. 
'I'here is a certain amount of scope in" business and industry, but at ])rcBent it is 
limiteih Beyond tins there is no scope in this country for the suitable emjdoynicnt 
of its educated youth. 

'I'he public service does not provide careers for more than a few thousand 
peo]»le, ns against which the number of those who graduate from the UnivcrstiieB 
would run, in the eourse of geiieration, into hniulrcds of tlionsands. 'J'he 
professions, particularly those of law' and medi<‘ine, are already fearfully over¬ 
crowded, and the majority of entrants into these ])rofcssion8 is not able to 
secure a hare minimum livelihood. 1 do not think 1 am wiong in stating that on 
the average the majoiity of our graduates are not able to earn, in CJovernment or 
])rivate employment or in one ol the professions, ludf as much as they were accusto¬ 
med to s]H’nd iu college. Purely, this means a distressing waste of economic and 
intelleetnal resources and efTort. The professions are not only overcrowded but 
continue to attract in large iininbeis types of men who have not been fashioned or 
endowed by nature for the pursuit of those professions. 

One refuge from the urgeney of the problem that Is too easily resorted to is 
that all this will he set right whot India becomes j^oliticidly free. Assuming that 
there may be some truth and jnstilieation behind that statement, must the problem 
continue to grow in its dilliculty and complexity, and must a solution be not attemp- 
teil till India has attained its freedom ? What about the ap])alling waste and 
tl\e heartrending distress that must he snllVied and endured in the meantime V 
Besides, if we have the courage to face rciiliiies, we must admit that however 
drsirnble it- may be tliat India sliould attain its freedom as early as possible, that 
will not by itself resolve the ]>roblem that is holding our attention at the moment. 
It is said that with tlie attainment of political freedom thousands of high salaried 
posts in the ndminislinlion will he thrown open to Indians. That is true so far 
as it goes, blit how far would that lake us in finding a solution of our dittieiilties ? 
'J'heHC posts would scarcely siiflice to nhsoib the suridiis talent that is available 
even to*day. On the other hand, if the Oovernment of a free India is to do its 
duty in the cdnenlionni field and its edneatioiml ideals continue to he those that 
are current to-day, graduates will be turned out by our UniversitieB on a vastly 
increased scale, with the result tliat the struggle for entrance into the public service 
will become a hundred-fold more intense than it is to-day. Let us, therefore, 
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oontinue to strive by every posaiblc legitimate means to bring about that most 
desirable of all consummations the freedom of India ; but let us not delude our¬ 
selves with the hope that the achievement of India’s freedom will automatically 
solve the problem that we have been discussing. If the proi)lem were the result 
of India’s political dependence alone, it would iu)t have ai’scn i* countries that are 
politically free. Yet countries that have been free for centnriet- have been called 
upon equally with India to face this problem and have had to devise specific 
remedies for its solution. 

V'f must, therefore, address ourselves to the root of the matter now, and iu 
my opinion the very first requisite is that ])arents and teachers must fully realise 
the object with which a course of ITnivcrsity education should be entered upon. 
To tlie fortunate few who are not under any necessity to seek emi)loymcnt for the 
saV: of earning a liveliliooil, it should be open to select whatever courses of edn- 
ca ion might appear to them suitable or attractive. No doubt it wotdil be desirable 
tlmt the courses selected should have some relation to the iliilies and obligations 
that they are likely to be called upon to disebarge in adult life, luir inslanee, 
ttmrses of study comprising agriculture and subjciUs connected with it, together 
with traMiing in the manasAeincnl of agiicultnral estates, might be suitable for those 
who ai(? likely to find thcinsclves owners of large esialcs. Conrsi's in economics 
and ('Oinnicrco, together witli training in business mclliods, might be of help to 
those who arc likely to be interested in commercial enterprises. 'Those who are 
likely to be connected with industry iu its Itiglier ranks would (iml it heljifnl to 
pay attention to practical stdonces during the course of their University education. 
’J'hose desirous of entering ]>ublic life would find it nsefiil to ]>ay attention to 
political siienco and administration. It may not be easy in every ease to make 
a clear ent choice at the time when a higher course of study lias to bo entered 
upon ;• but uiiIchs some sort of choice is made ami a bent is given to the iniml at 
that early stage, the greater ])art of the benefit to be derived from University 
education might be lost. It woidd be fair that >oung men and women belonging 
to this class should be called upon to bear the full cost of their education ho as 
not to make the provision of educational facilities for them a financial biinlen for 
the rest of the community. 

With regard to the vast majority of young men who arc about to complete 
their school course, it must he clearly recognised that their educational goal is 
Bomelhiiig which would enalile them to make a suitable living. 'Tliis class again 
must be divided into two se<aions. There will be those who are ))hysic,ally ami 
intellectually fittcil to dmive the highest benefit from University education, and 
thus cOMstiuite the best material from which captains of imhistry, directoiH of 
coinnierciul enterprises, leaders of professiouH and the higher ranks of the ]mblic 
service ought to be recruited. Jt should be the duty of the State as well as 
of the community to sec that nobody who is fit to l)c included in this category 
fails to complete a suitable course of University education merely because he 
lacks the financial means towards that end. If he himself or those who are 
responsible for him is or are unable to provide adequate finance, tlic deficiency 
must be made up by the Slate or by the community by means of liberal stipends 
and concessions in the matter of fees, etc. 

’This would still leave us to deal with the largest number of those who have 
arrived at the school leaving state. Their parents and guardians must rceognise 
and ret^oncile themselves to the sad reality that in the case of Uio vast majority 
of these a normal course of University education will be a waste of time, effort 
and money. For those of them who have no further ambition or are no ' better 
fitted, than to seek clerical employment, the wisest course wouhl be to arrange 
to procure training of a clerical character. For those' that desire and are fitted 
by inclination and otherwise to enter the subordinate ranks of industry, courses 
of training in mechanics and technical subjects would he suitable, and so on with 
regard to each category according to its needs, circumstances and capacities. 
The necessity of some such classification has indeed long been recognised, but 
very little has so far been done towards giving effect to this method of classifica¬ 
tion at the proper stage and providing adequate facilities for the further education 
and training of those in whose case the ordinary arts or science courses at a 
University are not regarded as suitable. Machinery must be set up, both as part 
of our school system as well as of our University system, which should at suitable 
and convenient stages go on making the selections and give appropriate advice 
to parents, guardians and students with regard to courses of education, as well 
as careers and opportunities that may be open to the latter and for which they 
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may he fitted. Tldfi is not the occasion to elaborate and dilate npon the details 
of this nmchiriory, l)ut that stich machinery is one of the vital needs of the 
country, if all the pitiful waste to whi'-h 1 have drawn attention is to be avoided 
and the talent iHissessod by the youth of this country is to be employed in 
bencfie(mt channels, admits of no denial. Nor must the activities of this machinery 
bo confined to the four walls of our educational institutions. They must 
comprise the whole of the country, so as to hrin^ abotit a correct appreciation of 
the object of tMlucalion arnon^ all chasses of the community. "I’his is possible 
of achievement by certain quite simple methods, nor nerd the expense be such 
ns to fri;i,blen i»rovincial Finance Ministers. On the other hand, the benefits to bo 
derived from the settinfj; up of machinery which could at an early sta^e pjivc 
a proper diro<‘tion to tlie nciidernic labours of the youth of this country can bo 
readily iraa<;iiu‘d and are incalculable. As soon as this machinery begins to work, 
the State, as well as the eommunity, will begin to realise in what directions 
the facilities for education and training already existing arc adequate ; in what 
respects, if any, they are Kiipertlnons, and in what directions they are deficient. 
P'or instance, one development that can ho foreseen, even to-day, is that 

facilities for l)nsiness. commercial, tc<linical. mechanical and Heientific training, 
may have to be vastly incronsed ; courses in practical sciences and facilities for 
reseaixili at tin; Fniversiiics may have to he ninltiplied, and tlie pressure on the 
]mrely arts and literary side miglu he somewhat cased. I'lic eiliicational pattern 

will then begin to assume a better co-ordinated and more harnioiiions design. 

'I'ho responsibility of a University lowaials its students and the responsibility 
of the students tbimisclves towards the commnnily would, however, jiot cnil 
there. To be able to make a docent living is not a slndent’s sole reponsibility, 
nor the only object of bis University education. lie owes duties and 

obligations to his ]>eoiile and to his country, uml in order to fulfil these 
ami to lead a full and successftil life ho must pay attention to many 
other matters during Ids school and University career. If these oilier matters 
are neglected and are not a'le(piately and continuously attended to, courses 
of school and University education, however carefully devised, may not alone prove 
sufiic.ient to make him a useful member of soeiety and a diligent servant of his 
people and his country. Those other matters may he described as moral (lualities 
and responsibilities. 

Moral responsibilities arc not confined to University students alone. Every 
individual is exi>ected to accept and discharge them. It must, however, be realised, 
and this is even truer of India than of other countries, that the higher a man’s 
education, the higher is the moral standard that is exi^ccted of him. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the example set by an educated person is a])t to affect the 
eoiiduet of a much wider circle of people than the iloings of an obscure and 
unknown member of the eommunity. Any falling off in this respect, therefore, 
among the students of our TTniversitics, would not only unfit them for the dis¬ 
charge of their own responsibilities and for rendering faithful service to their 
motherland, but would also lower the moral standards of the whole community. 

Moral qualities arc not the moiiopody of any iiarticular faith ; indeed every 
religion takes its stand upon moral reform. There may be differences in the 
teacliings of different religions with regard to details ; for instance, the classification 
of nniral qualities and the means of developing moral consciousucsB and responsibi¬ 
lity, the incthods of curing moral disease and of promoting moral health, but 
there is little difference with regard to the need of i^oral ]>rinciples and their 
application to everyday life. Even those who do not identify themselves with any 
]>articular religion are agreed with regard to the nceessity of the development of 
moral qualities, though they may perliaps be at a loss to furnish any adequate 
reason for the recognition of this necessity. 

Moral qualities are very largely affected by habit and character, and it will 
not be denied that the most impressionable period of u man’s life during which 
his charm^ter is moulded into definite shape is that which he spends in sehool and 
college. University slndents all the world over are strongly attracted by politics 
in spite of the injunctions of older people to the contrary, it is, however, not 
Bufliciently realised that no political system can work suecessfully unlesB it has 
a firm moral basis. Nobody will contend that a foreign government is to be 
preferred to a national government, but nobody can deny that many national 
governments instead of proving a blessing for the peojde and the country have 
proved to be a curse for them. History furnislics numerous instances of that and 
they are not lucking to*day. The reason is obvious, rolitical power in Buch 
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oonntrios is wio1<loil l»y pcn]>lc who think that moral prinoiplofl have no application 
to ]nil)lic life, with tlir result that a «;ovrrnmcnt coinposod of pcv^jdc of that kind, 
thon|:h iintional in charector, becomes an instrument of tyranny aiul oppression, 
and the ])eo]de of such countries out ot sheer desperation be^in to look for relief 
from outside. 3'lir development of moral qualities is, therefore, an indispensahlo 
essential for every kind of national service. A nation that aspires to j>olilical 
fi't’cilom find is atixions to jnnirjtain it ninst make it its first (Uieern to see that 
the imli\idnals eomposin-j; it should develop a hi;^h sense of moral responsibility; 
for if that, is lackine:, iH)litical frceilom ean only hriii”; disasters in its wadco and 
will he iinpossihle to maintain for any lenptli of lime. 

Here, ac'iin, it is not my puri>oso to embark upon a detailed explanation of 
the mwal (inalities. a comiunation of which would result in imodnein)^ ])erfoet 
eiti/icp*? mid coiisicpitMiily a i>erfect nation. All that 1 intend to do is to draw 
aitin/.'oji to tw’o or tliree ]'rineipal qualities which mtist he phu'ed in the forefront 
of any luomamme wldch aims at Imildine: np indi\ixln!il ami-national character, 
and the fnht of iliose in my of'inion is sincenfy. Nt) indi\idnal can attain li> any 
real succi'ss in life unh'ss h.c is con\inc(’<l of the hic.h value of the I'loal he is 
piirsniim-, and realisi's that file sli^hlest slra^iipi!: from his coal or levity in tlio 
pnrsuii of it is hoiiml to end in failure. All effort put forth by a person whose 
Inart is not in his work and who does not believe in Mio value of the object for 
which lie is workini;' in sheer waste and can result in no profit either to liimself 
or to })is I'oople nr liis v-oiintry. Jt is only one w'ho solemnly iletermines his ideal 
and sinc(‘i«'ly enleis upon tlie pursuit ot it, who can carry on Ins labours willi 
i.ilivcncc and ]>crsevcrance, pn‘tini; aside all temptations and overeominp; nil 
obstacles tliat he mieht meet on tlie way. A licht-heurted diift alone; pnihs that 
appear fu- the moment to l»e pleasant and oiler the least resisliinee can lead 
individuals and nations only to ultimate ruin. 

3ako llu‘ matter of religion, which is or at least onc-ht to be the most sm'ions 
factor in a mairs life and most powerful motive ]M)wer liehind his aetions. 
dT.ousands of younp- men in our rniversities profess to identify (liemselves wil.li one, 
faith or another who liave little knowledco of the doctrines ol tliat faith and wliosc 
comhict, ill conforms to its teachincs. They adojq the colours, so to spi'ak, of a 
laith luit are iinwilliuji' to aci-i'pt its responsilfditioH. Assnminc- that their faith is 
capalih' of conferriiic real benefits upon its followers, what benefits ean it eonfer 
upon followers such as tliese ? On the other Imnd, if it is a crec'd from wdiich all 
worth has departed, those who I'ontinue to profess all(‘cianc«^ to it, only testify 
ayainst their own honesty and sincerity. If w'c were all sm’ions and sincere about 
'I matter of such vital concern to humanity and made a ih'Op study of that wliieli 
we I'loless to bc1i('\ein, our livi'S would furnish ideals for others to folhnv, and w'o 
would not only drive incalculable )>enefits therefrom ourselves, but wouhl also make 
a tremendous contrilintion towards the advancement of the whole of the nation 
nearer to an enviable state of jierfecfion. The diversity of faiths that iirevails in 
Imlia. would nndm- tliose, eonditions become a source of peace and comfort for the 
P(' 0 ]'le of tliis eonntry rather than a periietiial cause of eonfliet, as niiforl,imat(‘Iy it 
i-. to-day. With Avliat sineerity can a man doscriho himself as a (’liristian, who 
docs not believe in all that tlie Ihhle toadies and is not prcjuired to conform his 
condiicl to tlie exanqilc set liy .lesiis. With how' much truth ean a man call 
himself a llinilii, wlio does not believe in the Vetlas and other sacred scriptures of 
tlie Hindu faith, and is not ])repared to comlnct Ids life in conforniity with ilio 
tea(’hiie:s contained therein. A person who does not sineerely believe in the 
tcaclunys ('ontained in the Holy <Jui'an, and is not pre])ared to disdmrye the duties 
and n’S[)orisil)ilities laul ii])Oii its followers by Islam, duties and responsibilities 
which must reynlate tlicir comlnct as individuals and as memlxTS of society, their 
conduct in tlie economie as w'ell as in the iiolitical sphere, their (romluet as citizens 
and as public men, their condnet as oflieers and as siiborilinatcs, has no ri^ht to 
<*aU himself a Muslim. 

h^(*einu- tliat a very larue proportion of our yonn^ men are in the matter of 
bdicf i ommitted to iiotliiny more serious than a set of Hn])erfieial doymas, and in 
the matter of eondnet are prepared to be governed by nothing higher than the 
(li'hatefl of fashion or their own inclinations, and yet continue to promote ])ciTctual 
strife and conflict in the names of reliyioiis to wdiich their hearts owe no alloyiiancc, 
one heyins to form a very dark estimate of the future of one’s country and its 
educational institutions. It ouyht to be the foremost duty of the teachers and 
professors in onr Universities to inenleato amonp; their students absolute and 
complete sincerity in all their relations, beliefs and condiud. We can do no greater 
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Bcrvice to the oaiiBo of our ppO})lc and of onr couiiiiy. and indeed to humanity 
itHclf, than to imi'icss iinon the minds of our youn;.’: men iiiul women that they 
must make no jnetenec of helievin^j in that wliieh tlieir hearts have no faith in, 
and that if on tlie other hand, tliey do believe in a religion, they must act in 
conforinity with its teachin^^s, so tliat tlicrc is eoin)4ete harmony between their 
beliefs and their eoiuluct. 

T.et ns take another instance. There are many J^cn who believe that 

true national servhre is incom]>alible with (Jovornment emi)loyment under the 
])resent conditions, and yet they are ready to sacrillcc tli(‘ir belief and ])rincii)lcs as 
soon as the chance* of aiti'ointment to an attractive (lovornnn'nt ]iost comes their way. 
On the other hand, tlu'ro is a vt'ry larjjt; section of onr younc' men wlio believe 
that though the jn'esent system of (iovennnent may not bi; ]»erfect or best suited 
to Indian conditions, yet no better alternati\e is for the moment available. When 
the cllorls of some of "these younc men to obtain suitable (Government emidoymcnt 
prove unsuccessful, howe'.er, th('y become the seven's! critics of llu' present order of 
tliinc;B ami b('^',in to ciiaracterise. it as a curse for the c ountry. Tliesc are very 
disappointing symi)t. 0 Tns, 'Die day on which onr yonne men resolve that under all 
comiilions atnl ('innimstam'cs tliey would in their coininct, adhere to their priiiciph'S 
and iilcals, wlial,e\cr tin* prcin(lic<' or injmy tiiat they may lie calk'd upon to 
sndcr, will be tlm day on wliich tin* fonmlations of the true fii'cdiim of this country 
will ha\e lu-cn laid, and from that day onwards we may look lorward to a glorious 
tntnn! for India, (iivc’n a cem'ration ol yonne, men and women inspired by 
complete sinetnitv of purpose and I'erfccI consistency in condin't, wo may yet 
witness wliat will then no loino'r Im* a mira dc, namely. Unit if they call upon 

mountains to move from tln'ir places, tlu'V shall do so ; and if they call n)>on 

rivers to cease to How, c<inally will these' obey them. 

'I’lie next moral (piality to which \ desue to draw attention is truth and 
ritditeouMness. Until tliese become the cliarnctciistics of a nation, it is useless 
to expCi’t that it could win the trust and lesjioct of other initions, or that trust 
and conlideni'e could obtain between its own memhers National honour and 
dignity can be tirmly establishcel only if no consideration whatsoever, whether 
personal or national, no liopc of ailvanlajic or fear of luss, im ])rospcct of }'leasiire 
or of relief from pain, will induce the iiidi\ivlnal to stray by a hair’s breadth 
from the path ol ri 5 j.hti!nnsiicss. Is it nut true lliat whatever outward (lefercncc 
we may 1)0 compt lled to pay out of con dileralions of coiutesy or pood manners 
to a peisoM wliom wo have ceased to regard as iruthlid, we can entt'vlain no 
respect for iiini in our In'uils ? If that is so, wi* must e(inaliy realise that if w'C 

ourselves are not completely ri;.diteons in the wliole of our dcalm .s and eondnet, 

we cannot win or retain tlio n'sju'i't or esteem of other people. 1 n:-tatieos have not 
been wuinlinp where men of the liiclicst inobily ami in!c'.;ri(v. who would rather 
hise all tluit they hold dear than tell a I'c in pinaic life, ha\c not iicsihiled to 
make piddit* [n<.i/ioimc('m('MN whj. h iliey kn<nv w<’re not (ni(', simply becanse in 
their ^iew the same standard did not apply to pnidic life as onpht to apply 
to private life. 'I'liis is a most vicious ^li^linclion whidi lias been lesponsihle 

for a preat deal of mischief and oiipht nevi'r to lie tolerated. J|. must be 

rc<’opniso(l Unit it is as dishononruble to ulicr or act a falsehood to siTve the 
snpposetl interests of one’s nation, as it is to act or niter one to serve one’s own 
piivivto ends. Yet we often see that while a i»erson who cheats another person 

is j'lstly repardcil with moral aldiorrcncc, a statesman who sncceBsfnlly cheats a 
whole nation, ]>rovidcd it is not his own, is oficn acclaimed as a hero, i^'^nrelv, onr 
(ledinilion and standard of l.rnlh and riidilcoiiKm'ss innsi he niiihirm and apply 
npinlly to ail aspects of onr iridividnal, communal and iia'ional ai'livitios. Each 
individual, who a<lopls this standard ami adliercs to it Ihroiiplioiit hecoincs not 
only the saviour of liis own soul, but also lielj'S to set u]) a hie^h standard of 
national honour and makes an invaluable coiitrihnlion to the advanecinont of his 
people and his country. Ilow often has not liistory recorded tin; rise to opulence 
ami t'ower of nations on the wiiips of \>vol)ity and intepiily, and ecpuilly often 
chronhded their fall when these supports li.ad become weakenotl. 

'riio next moral cpiality that I would wisli to emi>haBise is dilipenee and 
coneentration. lly ilu'se I mean tlie co-onlination of the mind and (he body in 
all cflbrt that niipht he tindertaken so ns to make all labour, and particularly 

intelloetiial labour, fruitful of results. Why is it that out of a larpe number of 
students almost equally emloired by nature in r(\spe<*t of physical and intellectual 
qualities, some arc able to forpe much farther ahead than others, while spending 
no more lime over Ibcir books than their less Bucccsstul compeers ? Obviously 
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hcoftUHe they have trained their minds to eoneentrate on wlmtevcr they mny bo 
cn^n^ed upon at any time, so that the inlelleetiial and physieal faeiiUies have 
lieeomc aecuatomed to woikini: in a happy ])artnership >viili ^rcat resulting; benetit, 

pliysical as well as inltilhv'lnnl. Aonr own exi»orieni'e diiiin'i: the various Btn^^eH 

of your aiaideiuii* eaicor must, have 1‘iirniahed yon with many illustrations of this 
])rihciple. All that, I desire to stress is that eoncenlration is a matter of truininjr, 
and can with a certain ami)nnt of caic and attention becoioe a matter of habit. 
The lack of smdi trainin;; leads to a trcmeiulons waste of physical and intellectnal 
effort in onr Universities which the youth of any nation can ill-afford. A little 
more attention i^aid to this matter by teachers and ]>rofesfl('r8, combined with 
a (‘crlain amount of cllort on tlio part of students, should lead to a vast improve¬ 
ment in many directions. When the mind and the hotly eontinne to work for 
lonj:: hours out of harmony witli ea<-h oilier, the nervous strain must often become 
unbeftralile and not only will the lahotn* resiilL in waste, but mi};ht lead to injury, 
h^implo living is the next (piality to which it is necessary to draw your 
attention. 'I'lds is a (pialily which is desiiahle amonp, all nations and in all 
eoentries, Imt its need is 5 .',iesvteHt amonu, conntiies and nations (hat are 
comparatively I'oor like onr own. 'I'me, there are a certain nnmher of wealtliy 
]teui)le e\on unions ns, hut (heir jnoportion to the r<‘st of the population of the 

«‘Ountiy is very Umv as eonij'ared with other eonntrieH. 'I’lie av('rap,o income of an 

indi\iifnal in tlie coiinliy is liiijilfnlly small, so that normal cirnrHe of cdiiealion 
IS beyond the me.ins i*l‘ llie \as(, mai >iily ot the ]a‘o)ilo. 'J'he diHienlly is enhanced 
by the expensive stamlard of s’ndcnl, lib* wlii.-li is i.eiiifj; set by those of onr 
Btmients whoso ])!uen(s aio eoini'araii\(dy well oil'. A very heavy responsibility 
rests upon yonn^ men ol il'is class. b‘i\alry mid ijiiitalion me ebaraeteiisties 
of yon'h. 'I'liis indeed is m>t a delcei, us tliese ipialities are in tbemselves the 
greatest ince'ntives towards the acquisition of kn(»uled;je. lint possessing these 
qualities it is idle to (xpeel, lliat yiKoif.' men wlio are associated witli each olh(?r 
ihron^ihotit the 1 wenty-foiir hours in an educational inslitiition should not be 
affectetl i»y each otiier’s habits, manneis and stamlaril of livinp. U’lioBo of our 
BtndcntB who adopt mi e.\pensi\e sijle of livim^ while at the UniverRity eonqiel 
by tlicir (xamj'Ie their less lurtunale comrades to adopt a standard which in 
many cases may bo beyond their means. 1he result is that some of them have 
to ahandon their academic caroers in the middle ;while in the ease of others, the 
financial slrain l)e<iomeH so seveic that youny.er mombeiH of the family arc 
deprived of all chance of olitaininj.-, hiuher cdncaLion, or it may he that ibo 
earnint; members of the family are force*! to have recourse, to unfair and illicit 
meaiiB of earning money. In some cuhih the stmlent liiinsi.lf may bo forced to 
Btoop to dishonourable pisicti<-eH in order to aii< nicnl Ids linamial rcsonrees. 
'J'he wealthier class of our stiulents may ar};ne that tlieir money is their own, and 
if they choose to sj end it in providin;;- tliemsi'lvca with exitensivo (‘.lollies, jujivinij:; 
expensive cnterlainmcnls, mid pnuit^ fnipient visits to the cinema, it is nobody’s 
busincBS but llicir own and no blunic can iiossilily attach to them, A t-’iood eiti/.en 
however, does not live for himself alone, and if we were to accept the ]>rinei[)Io 
that every individual is completely fiee in his own actions, enltnre and ciidlisalioii 
would have no memiinj; whatever. It is of the very essence of enltnre that a man 
Bhonld he wilUnti? to sai’iiticc that which may lawfully belong!; to him for the 
benetit of his fcllowmcn. lint in Uub cuflC the saeritice would not be due 
alto^rethcr to nllruislic motives, the most immediate and direct benetit would 
result to the individual coneerned himself. On the other hand, it added to the 
normal cost of edneation an expensive standard of living ns to result 

ns it must, in drastically limiting tlio numbers of those who may aspire to 
llniveiBity edneation, the loss will not be eontined to thoBe who are thus dcprivetl 
of chnnecfi of obtaining liighcr education. If the Hpread of higher education in the 
country is arrested, those who miceced in obtaining it will either have to cut them¬ 
selves asunder from the general life of the community and thus hei^ome strangers 
to their own people, or will have to reconcile themselves to an inferior intellectual 
standard ns they will have to pass their lives surrounded by ignorance and super¬ 
stition. 

In order, therefore, to widen the domains of culture and education, to save 
middle class citizens from exlreincs of financial Bnerilieo and privation for the sake 
of providing education for their children, and out of consideration for the feelings 
of their less fortunate fellow students, it is ni'ccHHary that those in possession of 
ample means shonld voluntniily imiiosc iqon themselves ns simple a standard of 
UU aB may he vobb'iUc iu the maVVet of food, euleiAaiumeut. cloihen and amuae- 
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mcntfl. I have no doubt that even then this elass of BUidontfl will faro much hotter 
than their fellow BtudcntB, but they will have Bet an cxcellciit example and will 
have made thinp:fl very much easier for those who may not be so well 
favoured by fortune as themselves. Nor must we forget that simple living helps 
to bridge the gulf which divides diircront sections of the community. In certain 
countries the unequal distribution of wealth and the inequalities resulting therefrom 
have already led to a fierce and ruinous inlerne.cino eonllict. Again, habits of 
luxury have a tendency to grow n)>on their victims like the drug habit, and a man 
who becomes aecAistomed to a life of luxury, becomes in the end a being a])art 
from his fcllowmen, and loses all symjMithy with them. Bo far as any service to 
tlic community or the country is concerned such a person becomes utterly useless. 

1 must not be understood as condemning wealth and property as such. It is 
not the acquisition of weultli that is evil, it is the maimer of spending it that may 
often bo so. Nobody possessing a balanced mind can have any quarrel with a 
fitate of society in which by the use of his natural talents one man is enaldcd to 
earn more than another. It is only when acquired or inherited wealth is used in a 
manner which divides society into difforent and hostile sections, and by setting 
examples of indnlgenec on the one side, excites greed, envy and hatred on the 
other, that wealth becomes the cause of revolution and bloodslicd which destroy 
all social order and all feeling of human brotherhood. AV^hy is it that inside a 
family no feelings of envy or malice are entertained against its bread-winner ? 
]t is not (Inc to ilie fact that every member of the family realises that whatever 
the hread-winiior earns liccomcs the support and means of Hiistenancc of the w’holc 
family and is not entirely a]q)ro})riated by the bread-winner himself ? Burely 
then, if those members of society who arc more favoured by fortune in the matter 
of wealth and property than others, w’crc to regaril themselves as trustees on 
behalf of the rest of the eommunity and to admit as large a nnml)er of their 
fellowmen as ])OHsil)lo to the benefits which wealth and luoperfy represent, not only 
will there not be entertained any feeling of hostility towards them but tliey will 
he looked u]) to with gratitude and affection in the same manner ns the bread¬ 
winner in a family is looked up to by the rest of the family. 'J'his slate of aflairs 
can be brought about only if the wealthier members of the community were 
voluntarily to ado]>t a simi)Io and unostentatious manner of living. 

Lastly, there is the duly to strive for national unity. No ]>co]>le can claim 
to be a iiaUoii unless it possesses unity in certain essentials. 'I'lic Arabic equivalent 
of the word “nation” which is also current in Urdu and is well understood in 
Northern India is In Arabic it denotes moderation, supervision ami 

permanence. 'The mcaniiig of the word ''qcinni'' in Arabic, thorefoK^ is a community 
which seeks to estal)lish a system Hint makes provision for the needs of all iTs 
sections, supervises the working of that system, so that no interests are neglected, 
and strives to give it permanence. 'J'his is a ^ery comprehensive ilclinition of the 
duties ajid responsibiliiics of a community which seeks to fmictiori as a nation. 
If, therefore, w’C desire to fniictiuii as such, the very first essential is to bring 
about national unily, ratriotisni cannot comi)letcly fulfil its purpose until its 
Bcop-e is so widened as to include the ultainment, not only of ])olitical freedom, but 
also of national unity. J'h\)>riiencc has shown that such uiiity is not to he acliicved 
merely by veihal declarations, but can only be nchicNcd by the adoption of means 
which arc calculated to bring it about in practice. 

One of the pecnliariiics of Jmlia is that followers of dillcrcnt religions and 
creeds arc to he found in this eonnlry in such nunihers llc.it cacli one of these 
religions has to be tak('n into account in the national life of the country. Intoler¬ 
ance in religious matters has (dten in the ]»asl led to fridion and disoixh'r. It is 
the duty of every Indian to remedy this, hut this duty lies most heavily on the 
shov\lderH of the younger {veneration, as they will be the coustilneuts of the new 
Indian nation. A nation can continue on the jmtii of iirogress only if each 
generation strives RtrcnnouHly to weed out from its inlicrilancc all that has a 
leiideney towaida evil, and to foster that which is bcneficont. J1 armful tendencies 
that result from the diversity of religious doctrines and practices cannot be 
eliminated merely l>y shutting our eyes to tlicm. It is not by ignoiing dilTerences 
of belief, doctrine and jwnctice that we can im]>rovc mailers, it is only by 
recognising thcii existence and making full allowance for them that we can bring 
about harmony and concord. We must fully recogniso the diieisity of religions 
( reeds in India, ami every one of us must make it his duty to respect the religions 
I)elicf8, sentiments ami practices of everybody else. Until vve begin to prafdise the 
widest tolerance in these matters, we cannot hojie to eliminate the risk of fiiction 
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and collision between tbo followers of ditlcrent reli‘?ionB, AVc must entertnin 
p:enuine respect for the roli^ioria and indeed all leaders of diilerent, sections of tho 
people of this eonntry, and should at the very least refrain from interference with 
each other’s rclig;iona ol)servanccB an<l practices. 1 have never been able to under- 
Htand in wliat nifuiner a person calline: himself a .Muslim a«ldH to tho honour or 
dijinity of Islam by reviling or insuUin); the lea<lers of the Hindu or the Christinn 
or any other faith ; or how is it. thounht that a Hiiulu or a Chiisiian adds to the 
honour and dif^nity of his faith ))y abnsinjji: and heapiin;’ insults upon tliose whom 
the followers of other faiths hold in honour. Nor can J imderstand how tho 
])OHiiiou of Islam or lliuduism or Christianity is strenj^thened hy the ohstrnction 
otlcred by the followers of one of these faiths to the followtus of otlu'i* faitlis in tlio 
perfurmance of their reli^-ious worship and ceremonies. I hope, therefore, tliat every 
one of yon would in your daily lives set an e.\.ami.le to tlie rest of the eommiinity 
in honouring all those whom other sections of the community holil in honour, and 
in .«;crupulously refraitiin^ from intcifcrencc with the rcliiiious ohscrvances and 
pracLices of other sections of the community. 

'riicro are other factors which contril)uic towards the present slate of dis« ord 
in our country and operate to widen tlie ^ulf hctvvceu ditlcitni seclicuis of its 
]u'oplo, (Jno of these nuiUers is the cvcr-iiurcasinj^ {livei'i-^'nce between the manner 
of livin;:; of ditterent sections of the ]»co)de. Amon'i; certain sections there is a 
{.Towin^ tendency to mould their daily lives com])letcly (ui the western model, 
while there arc others who rep,ard every departure from Lime honoured nance 
as deserving extreme condemnation. I am not an op))onent ol change. In every 
ago and in all (M)nntries social enstoms and habits and the manner of life of tho 
]>eople aio snl)jec,t to cdiangc, and it cannot he saiil that every innovation in tliis 
Bjdiere is necessarily evil, nor indeed that it. is necessarily gooil. What I desire 
to cmj)hasise is that any change which has a teiulcncy to divi^le the people 
of a country into diU'orent groups is certainly nu evil and is hound to prove a 
seiiouH obstacle in tho way of national unity, hfuch a change is oecuning under 
our very eyes, and it is the duty of everybody who has tho unity of tho country 
at heart to strive to (dicek its i)rogresH. iiCt mo refer in this connection to a 
matter which atlects our Htiidents directly, and with regard to which it may not 
readily occur to anybody that it has a tendency of the kind that I Itavc indicateil. 
1 have in mind the prevalent fashion in games and H}H)it8 followed in onr 
Universiiios. Even in a mutter like this, wliicdi pcrtaiiiH primarily lo the spheres 
of hfialtli and amusemcnl, wc have set up a barrier between the uiban and the 
rural classes. 'J’liosc dwelling in our villages, and wc must not forget that in 
many respects they are the real India, have no interest in the games ami sports 
which are encojiraged in oxir Universities ami aic unable to ])urticii»atc in them, 
not only from a lack of inclination but also as they lac.k the means of participa¬ 
tion. 'J'ho ]dayiiig-ficld should otfor excellent opportnnities of equal social 
intercourse between dilfcieut sections of the community, and yet the choice of our 
IJnivcisines in this matter not only tleprives onr students of opj)oitunities of 
coining in equal social contact with young men outside the Universities, hut raises 
a ]iosilive barrier between them. 1 do not suggest that our Universities should 
uKogellier abaiuUm cricket and Imckey and football and tennis, but that xmr 
University students should not altogether neglect wrestling and kabbadi and many 
otlur form of si»orL tliat are prevalent in rural areas. Jmlccd this must bo cunied 
txjilhcr, and Univeisity students should be anxious to devise means and invent 
occasions of establishing normal and natural intercourse between the rural and 
urban clasRcs, 

Jdnguistic unity is anolber powerful factor which coutributcB towards national 
unity. Our young men should seek to make their own language a nicans of 
bringing closer together the dwellers in towns and the dwellers in the counlryBido, 
tho Itindu and the Muslim, the tr^ikh and tlie Obri.stiuii. This can happen only if 
we diligently foster our own languages and extend the 0 ]>vortuniiieH of their use. 
A very distreBsing feature of University life in India is that the study of the 
English language, which should have been utilised for the promotion of interna¬ 
tional understanding and concord, is having the efleet of dividing tlie educated 
Bccdions of the community from the rest of it,. A large seetion of our University 
Btnrlents makes it a habit lo employ tlic English language as a means of communi¬ 
cation even ontsixle the University, and a still largci number is falling into the 
habit of employing a polygot dialect composed mainly of English words with a 
sprinkling of the vernacular. J have had extensive ojiportiinities of travel, and in no 
Other country have 1 witneBsed linguistic performanees so ludicrous as one comes 
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acrosB coiiBtantly in one’s own eonntry. The result is that there is a complete 
lack of sympathy between those Bcctions of the community who can employ, as a 
means of communication, notliinj^ but their own vernacular, and our University 
Htudents, the majority of whom would be hard put to it to communicate even 
simple ideas in their respective vernaculars. 

The study of foreign languages is an excellent imrsuit and confers obvious 
benefits and adsantages, both indiviilmd and national, and 1 am one of the most 
ardent sujiportcrs of such studies. Wluit J am here concerned about is the neglect 
of our own vernaculars which is beginning to o])erutc as a barrier between the 
different sections of the ]>eo]tlc of this country, and is, therefore, beginning to 
operate as an obstacle in the way of national unity. 

I hope I may be forgi\en if in this connection 1 register a protest against the 
efforts that arc being mmlo to convert Urdu, which is the most widely understood 
vcrnacnlar of Northern India, into Muslim Urdu and Hindu Urdu. 'J’his tendency 
has been carried ho far that the topic has become one of l)urning controversy 
between Hindus and Muslims. There is no language wlii(‘li does not continuously 
borrow from other languages, and as a matter of fact, Urdu owes its very existonee 
to certain parent languages. Ihit the borrowing must lu; gradual and imperceptible, 
HO that it is universally accepted by those who habitually use the particular language. 
Urdu is, however, being so iai>idly and volcntly Arabacised on the one hand, and 
Sanskritised on the other, that it these unnatural clloitH are not speedily put an 
end to, it will soon be impossible fur Jliiulus and Mslinis living in Norliiern India 
to communicate with each other in the veijuiciilar. It is again the duly of our 
University students to set their faces firmly ncuinst this pcrniiiuus tendency, and 
to let their vcniaculars glow by a natural process of assimilation, so that language 
which should l>e an instrument of unity docs not become a weapon of discord. 

May 1 conclude with the ho))e that at least some of these ideas to which 1 
have given exjucHsioii aloud might help 3’oii to equip yoiufielves better for the 
service of your i<eople and your country, and indeed of*humanity at large, than if 
these matters were iiegiccled ; and with the pnner tiiat the youth of our country 
may he iijst)iicd with higli moral ideals and putting them into })ra(*tice in tlieir 
daily lives, may tuove theniHcIxes a source of hlessing to themselves, to their i)COple, 
to their country and to mankind. 



The All India Educational Conference 

Anniial Session- Srinagar—29th. September 1941 
Mil. John j^augkantV {^pkkcii 


'I’lie All Iiulift Kducnlionnl Conforcnoo tncl at Srinagar on the 29tli. September 
1941 inivier the presUcntrihii) of Dr. Anmniath Jfia. 

An ctiiu’utional plan, national in hcojio and international in spirit, was 
advoi'ated l)y ^Jr, John Siir(jrttnt^ Ktlueational Commissioner, (lovernmcnt of Imlin, 
speaking on poat-\var edncational refonsiriu-tion at the eo .ferenee. He believed 
tha\ the present educational system in India naiuireil overhauling from top to bot¬ 
tom. It was in theory a ]ilatitude but in practice a frntli, nowliere more generally 
ignor('(l tlian in India that a soundly com'cive.d system of poinilar edmuilion ought 
t'i satisfy l>oth cultural and economic necils of the community whose interests it 
intended to promote. If tins was war lor freeiloin, for liiiinanity, he continued, 
it seemed t.o 1dm axiomatic that India ought to sliare in the fruits of victory when 
it came, neithiu* more nor less tlian any other H:ition. I'h'ading the cause of 
iialional indnstiialisation he advi^iaited that fid to 0) per (*cnt of the population 
shiMild only he cnguced in a;.Ticultnre u’ul lest in industry, d'hongh lie was not 
over-opliunslie iu his cstimut*? of what a wisely planned industrialisation might 
achieve in the way iioth of inereased national piospeniy ami improvcil standards 
of living for woikeis, he saw no reason why India sliouhl shrink from ex)>loiting 
to the full what lie dcHcrilual as “aceidental impulse to devidopmimt of indigeuouB 
industries which has hci’ii given her hy part i( i pat ion in the empire war eUbrt.” 


Kj>(>M:rioNH 

The (Conference jiasscd resolntions immrning the d(‘ath of Dr. Uahindranath 
'ragore, l^ir Hliah .'■^nlaimaii, Lonl IJaden rowcll, t^ir CJeorgc (trierson and Mr. 
G. h'. Dutt. 

A resolution congratulating Sir C. V. llanian on the award of tlio 
Kraiikin I^Iedal wan also j^assed. 

Hy another resolution, the Conference asked the (lovernmcnt to adeiiuatcly 
fliihsidise imlividual private drorts in edneation, ])rimary, st'condary and adult. 

d')u; (lonforence advocateil teaching of non langmige HiilijoclH in scliools and 
colleges tlirongli the nnHlium of the puedomiiiant language of the area concerned 
and the irni>arting of iiistruction in all stugi^s of t'llucation through tlie medium 
of the mother-tongue. 'I'he Conferein'e expressiul the oj'inioii ihat in any kind of 
]»usL-war educational reconstruction class outlook in any and every form must go. 


The All India Students^ Federation 

Seventh SoBsion—Patna—27th. anil 28th. December 1941 
Mu. A. N. .SiNiiA’rf Oi'knmng Addkuss 


The seventh session of the All-rndia Students’ p’edcration (’onference commenced 
at I’atiia on the 27lh. Doccnibor 19il, Mr. Ym^uf MthmoUy presiding. 

'J'he Conference commenced in a well ilccorntod ))andal in Tagore 

Nagar, specially huilt for the session. About six hundred delegates from 
every part of India attended. In spite of the fact that thirty-two Assam 

delegates could not arrive because of their arrest on the eve of their departure 
from Assam for Patna, in connection with the Gauhati incident, about .0,000 
Bludents from all provinces attended. 

Mr. Oirija Saran Siiujh, Chairman of the Ilec.e]ition Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, appealed to the students to carry on the programme enunciated by 
the All-India Students’ Conference. 

Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha, ex-Finance Minister of Bihar, opening the 
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ronfrrrnr'o, Haiti : “Yon live in a dynamit* aj];e. You cannot sit idle. You are 
Irnnnd lo l)c intercpied in llic freedom movement. Yon dcBire lo free your country 
from forci} 2 :n domination. You want to Bee India march on lier way to independenco 
ami you arc anxiouH to do your hit. To that end you may have many ideas in 
your mijid which yon will naturally- endc.avour to trauKlate into action. Do so hy 
all mcaiiH and try to receive new ones, cxainitie them critically and if you find 
they are Huitablc, make them your own. You have ]dcnt.y of lime for study ; 
utilise it to tlie fullest extent. Yonr study must be varied and wide. If you want 
to read Marx and Lenin, do so but do not forget to read the history of political 
thought of your own country. l>o not bo led away by catch plirases and 
attractive ideas. Von cannot p.rolit by yonr study unless yon acquaint yonrself 
with the ))ackgroiind of tlu'se ideoloi-ies which yon want lo im])lement in 
your country. ^ 

“Yon talk too much of revolution, but rcvolntiou couick of its own accord 
and is not created In order. If ami when it. comes j.cople should be fully ]>re)!arrd 
ami (iiscii»lined to lake advantaue of it It is for you to feel and realise liow far 
yon are i)rc]^ared lo receive it.” 

Pro‘(‘cding, ]\Ir. f^inlia said that unless the background of their education, 
which was irnparttid by universities eoiilrol!etl by an alien (lovniiment, underwent 
a revolniionary change they could not be lit attaiiung freedom, d'iiey must change 
the outlook of their life and begin to think in tern^s of India ami Indian and 
t.iien tlvey would S('(' tliiniJH in a ditferent ligiU.. 'I’heir life wmild 1)0 simpler ami 
tlu'ir habits wonhl confcnin to the changetl outlook and everything about them 
would a)>pear in a dilb'rent iM;rs]>cctive. It. would llieti be easy for them to S)>aro 
time to serve their hss fortunate brethren. Yon will get tinu; to teach them. You 
will realise the value of serving those wlu) need yonr lielp. Yon wdll begin to f(’el 
a ]>l(‘aRnre in and derive satisfaction from sncli humanitarian works as removal 
of illiteracy, removal of nnlonchability, communal unity, elc,” 

•‘I )»lrad with yon to make yonr life useful ami serviceable, to cnllivnle a 
life of service ami sacritice should henceforth be yonr watchword”, lie added. 
“Disciplined hoily and diH«*iplined mind are the greatcBt neeil of the hour and if 
yon are earnest yon can create a favonralile atmosphere for such growth. May I 
appeal lo yon to forget yonr uintnal bickerings ami take to self-disidplino indivi¬ 
dually ami collecliveiy. ‘jOveryone of yon can make yonr life better ami uol.dcr 
ami he thus equipped to take yonr proper ]>laco in the world of to-morrow”. 

(tonclndiiu*-, Mr. Sinlui described liow Mahatma Gandhi felt about stmlenl.s 
in general ami repealing >\hat Gaiulhiji h.'ul paid about them in his iM\m]>hlet on 
the constrncl.ive programme. .Mr. 8inha observed that the importance of this coupi- 
deralily had incn'ascd and having regard to the exigencies of the situation, wc 
oug,ht to lay the iiroper emphasis on it ami try lo give eireci to it. 

Mr. Zni'li, .loint Secretary of the All-lmlia Students’ Federation, read out 
messages to the Conference from Mt^ssrs. .lawliarlal Nehru, Sri Krishna Sinha. 
ex-l’rrmim-, Achnrya Narcmlra Deo. Sri Kamaladovi Chattojiadhyayn, Rajknniari 
Amrilkanr, Mr. Sampnrnanand, Mr. IMadanmohau Prasad, cx-President of the 
All-lmlia Stiulents’ Federation who is now in prison and olhers. 

Mr. Sill KiimiiNA Sinha’.s Message 

Mr. Snkrishnn Sivha, ex-Prime Minister, not being able to inaugurate Mie 
eouferenee, soul, a message in the course of which ho^said : “We are living in 
very critical times. The world is in ferment and behind the clash of arms, there 
ip really a claph of ideologiop. If huuianity hafl to 1)0 saved from periodical lat^pos 
into liarharipm, we liave to think of the present conflict in hrm of ideologies. Doth 
imperialism and fascism liave to g^o and so«*ict.y liaR to be recoiiKlrncIcd on the 
basis of freedom and hapiness for all. At this turning point in world’s history, 
we require real leaders of thought and action who will give n riglit lead to the 
worUl and work for the advent of a new order of things. It is from amongst the 
students of to-day that \\v can have such leaders of tlionght and men of action 
for the eventful future which awaits our <-ountry. I liope the Federation will 
always liold aloft before students this high and noble mission of their life and 
always inspire them to ]uc]iare themselves for that glorious day when they will be 
called upon to mould the dcBliuy of millious of our countrymen.” 

Mr. Meherally’s Address 

“Atiother eveulful year has gone hv”, said ^Ir. Yusuf Mchcrally in his presi¬ 
dential address. ‘There were many in the Congress who had favoured a mass move* 
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mcnt and had iirjrcd more pffeotive intcferencc with tlio war effort. I was anionp this 
number, but the Ooni;res8 derided upon individual civil disobedienee and hundreds 
of U8 joined in the eatyaj^ralia movement. Since my release from prison, I have 
heard it said a^ain and a/;ain that the past year’s movement has been a dismal 
failure. Frankly I do not aj^rec with this view. AIthoiJp;h a mass movement 
would have yielded more effective results, it will bo wronji; on our part to minimise 
the importance of the present stru^ejlc. It broke the loiu' political stalemate and 
for the time bcinp; at least put an end to all talks of compromise and started 
the Coiuuesa on the road to direct action even t.honj»;h of a restrictive nature. What 
have bc(Mi the rcsnlts ? In the first place, let us not forget that the Indian 
National Congress is the only threat orj^anisation in the world that resorted to war 
resistance on an apprccial)lc scale and sent IKVX» people to prison, as a couflcquencc. 
SecO)ully, as a result of this movement, India stands dissocialet# in the eyes of the 
world from the I'rescnt war. 'I'hirdly, the resipjnation of Congress Ministries a 
little earlier in eight out of the eleven provinces of India and the Bubsequent 
imprisonnient or detention without trial of representative Congressmen, including 
members of the A. 1. C. C., hundreds of members of the legislatures and almost 
all Ministers who had resigned, served to dramatise the Indian struggle before the 
world at large. 


Students and Politius 

“Discussion of the ]ircRcnt political situation leads mo on to the vexed 
qncBtioii of students and ])olitics. Lately a tendency has been growing among our 
public, moil seeking to cxclmlc stmlcnls from txilitical matters, 'rhis. in my 
opinion, is very, very unbclpfid. For students living in a country tliat is strugg¬ 
ling for freedom to be divorced from polities is to be divorced from life. 

“In fact, the responsibility devolving on the Btiident community in a country 
struggling for ludejiendeuce is heavier that of their fortunate brethren elsewliere, 
Sludciitfl have a two-fold duty to perform ; the first is to identify themselves with 
the struggle for national liberation and secondly, to rebel against th(? dead w’eight 
of ancient eustoms anti traditions that have long outlived their usefulness licro in 
India. You have to solve the communal problem, to uproot the vicious c.asto system 
to toucli untouchables and to lift the purda, among other pressing things’*. 
HiNDu-MnsiJM Unity 

Dealing with the Hindu-Muflliin problem, Mr. Mohcrally observed : “With the 
common history and traditions extending back to a thouHand years, it should not 
be beyond the power of the younger generation to promote more cordial relalious 
between the two eommiinitics and to become ambassadors of lliiulu-MiiHlim unity, 
'i’hc most effective way is to approa^’h the masses on the basis of their oconomic 
nccds. It is to he regretted that the economic approach has not been still given a 
proper trial by the Congress organisations. 'I'o my mind, the communal problem 
is essentially the result of three factors. The first of tlicso undoubtedly is the 
(rovernnient factor ; No. 2 is the fight for political power among the intelligentsia 
of the different eommuniticB, a battle for posts and jobs being cleverly disguised 
undw tlie cloak of religion. The third is the comparative failure of the non- 
corainunal organisations to approach the Muslim masses in snfliciently largo 
numbers ana bring them within their respective sphers of influoncc. While 
the economic approach is moat important, by itself it will not be able to 
achieve the needed rcsnlts. A greater cultural fusion between the two commu¬ 
nities also is very necessary. Our present educational system, while it has 
opened to ns treasures of western learning, has kept us more or less ignorant about 
each other’s cultural achievements. These shortcomings students are eminently 
fitted to remove.” 

Mr. Mehcrally then discussed the international situation. The blunt declara¬ 
tion of the British Prime Minister that the provisions of the Atlantic Charter 
would not apply to India even after an allied victory was a straw that showed in 
what direction the wind was blowing. It was clear that so far as India was 
concerned, the Imperialist character of the war ronmined unchanged. 

Regretting the split in the Btndcnts’ movement, the President expressed the 
opinion that the students’ movement should not be made the tail-end of any 
political party movement. ‘‘You must avoid dogmatic formulas” he advised them 
and associated himself with the message sent by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to the 
Conference. 

In conclusion, Mr. Meheralty appealed to them to give ‘‘at least one hour of 
54 
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your time each day to the StiidcntB* Union and help it in huildinj? up the stiidents’ 
movement free alike from BCftarianism and tyranny of rip:id doj^ma.’’ ‘*Plcd{j;G 
yourself to fipiht communalism in every shape or form,” he said, “make friends with 
students of all comnuinities and make it a point to study their literature and 
customs sympathetically even if they differ from your own. Take keen interest in 
social problem ; do not consider them as jnst reformist items below your 
attention.” 

Hosolutions, touching the death of Dr. liabindranath Tagore^ Dr. Oangannth 
Jha, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and Pandit Rarnachandra 
Shiikla, were put from chair and ])a8aed all standinf;. 

Resolutions—Second Day—Patna—28th, December 1941 
N A TION AL BTRUC4rtLE 

The ConfcrciK'C concltided its deliberations to-day after adopting; a number 
of resolutions on the ])olitical situation, war and national unity. 

Tlie first of these n'solntiona on the national striig:g:le stated: “While main¬ 
taining; their separate identity, the students shcuild identify themselves with the 
national stnigglo collectively as far as ])0SRil)le, resisting; all attaeks on their (dvie 
ainl academic rig:lits, libeiti(!S an<l also co-operating; within their own spheres with 
other org-anisations in tlie acliicvement of freedom.” 

'^rhe resolution fiirth(‘i- viewed “with alarm the intense repression that has 
been launched ai^ainst the students and which has manifested itself in the shape 
of arrests, detention and searches under the e-over of the Defence of India Rules.” 
The resolution asserted that the student movement w'as an integ;ral part of the 
national movement and as such tliey had to ])lay an important role in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

National Unity 

Anotlior resolution on national unity said that India w’as one and indivisible 
and that the political and administrative unity achieved in this amdent land was 
i>a8cd uj)on a real cultural, soidal and economic, unity ])ro(lnccd by eentarios of 
natural lustorh^al development. The resolution while admitting that eiiltnral 
freedom was necessary for the growth of this future common cnltnre warned the 
stiulcnts of India against the misguided attempts to divide India into cnlturul 
zones w'ith the rights to sci)arato on the ground tliat India wus not one nation. 
'Hie resolution deplored the coinmiinaf dinorem cs and occasional communal out¬ 
bursts in the country which, it ludd, were the ])rodnct of imperialists handling of 
an easily soluble social jiroblcm and domination of life in this country by 
vested interests. 

Unity among Studknts 

A third resolution on unity among students' movement reiterated its desire 
for a united student movement and noted with concern Unit the earnest efforts 
in this direction had not borne any fruit. 

The War RiisoLOTiON 

The resolution on war maintained that its character had not eliangerl and 
called upon the students to work for a new social ordin* based on peacefulness 
and democracy wherein the reciirrenec of such war would be imnossiblc in future 
and the exploitation of man by man and nation by nation would cease. 

B ruPENTS' I )J':m a n i>s 

A lengthy resolution on stiidcnts’ demands oinned that it was only on the 
basis of students’ demands that a real student movement could be built up and 
therefore directed tlu^ Provimual Btndcnts’ Federation to intensity their struggle 
for the fuliilment of their demands. The resolution demanded reduction in tuition, 
iiostcl and examination fees, com])letc freedom of thought, speech ami association 
in and outside educational institutions, that the administration of educational 
institutions, partiiuilaiiy Universitieb, should be demooratised and that an exhaus¬ 
tive scheme should be drafted by tlie Govcrnmeiit for the relief of uncmjdoyment 
among the educated classes and that it should be immediately put into practice. 

Mr. Yusuf Afvhcrally, the President, in his concluding remarks, said, *‘Wc 
arc on the parting of ways. The international situation is fast developing day by 
day. No one can say what will happen to-morrow. It is at this time the 
Congress should keej^ clear from all Parliamentary activities and should greatly 
Btiffen the struggle. A compromise is to obstruct the progress of the country.” 



The Bihar Students’ Conference 

Annual Session—Patna“22nd. & 23rd. August 1941 

Sir Radhakrisiinan’s oprninu ypEKCii 

^lle Dihar Students’ Conference commenced its two-day session at Patna on tlio 
22nd. August 1941. liiangiirating the cultuial section of the Conference, l)r. Sir 
Rudhaknshnan w’clconicd (he idea of associating a cultural section with social and 
political movements. 

^iv S. Radhakrishnan defined cnltiirc as capacity to regard the individual in a 
society as an essential entity and said, “What is wrong with the world to-day is 
net that wc lack intclle(‘tual and moral neduevementH. We lack a sense of direc¬ 
tion in the system with which we can adjust these achievements.” 

Itefcrring to the cry of freedom raised frequently, he said that it was a 
iwrtmanteau exi)rc8sion and included various forms of freedom such as economic, 
]iolitical, legal and constitutional. All those wore essential for the development 
of a people or a nation. But political sovereignty, legal and constitutional rights, 
could be subordinated before the idea of a league of nations. Only one kind 
of freedom could on no accotuit bo bartcrcil away and that was cultural and 
spiritual freedom. 

The modern world, he regretted, looked upon the State ns a colossal organisa¬ 
tion to which the human soul was sacrificed in the name of social patterns. 

PUKSIDICNTIAL AODIIKSS 

Mr. P. R. Das, President, said ;-~“Oultnrnl unity is inipossihle unless national 
unity is brought about, and many authorities consider the will to be a nation the 
principal element of nationality. Tins is a field which the youths of India may 
cultivate to bring about the desired end.” 

Mrs. Anusuya Waijle welcomed the delegates and invitees. 

Confusion at 2ni). Day’s Meeting 

Uproarious scenes, which at one time n])pearcd to develo]) into a clash 
between the two rival parties, marked the proceedings of the closing day session 
of the Federation. 

When a resolution asking the Htudoiits’ Federation to refrain from taking 
part in ])olitical activities was moved, a section of sliKlcntB Disposed the resolu¬ 
tion. Disorder followed ami shouts and conn ter-shouts rendered the buBiness of 
the House dillicult. The President Iiad to dissolve the Conference.' 

Earlier, the Confcrcnco ])aHsed a nunil)cr of resolutions, including one sym- 
pathisiug with the people in their fight against Germany and another asking 
Htiulents to form unity squads, consisting of Hiiidu and Muslim stiulents with a 
view to promoting Hiiidu-Muslim amity. 

Hy another resolution the Conference condemned the alleged highhandedness 
of the Bombay I’olice in assaulting the students when they staged a demonstra¬ 
tion against ^ir Maurire (Jwijcr on the occasion of the Convocation of the 
Bombay University. 


The A. 1. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Fifth Sessiou—Nagpur—26lli. and 27th. December 1941 

The Welcome Addukss 

The Fifth Ses.sion of the All-India Muslim Htudents’ Federation commenced 
at Nagpur on the 26tli December 1941 under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed 
AH Jinnah, 

Mr. Abdul Qadir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, criticised the 
Congress rule in the Provinces and referred to the grievances of Muslim students, 
such as the singing of "Bande Mataram.” Mnslim Htudents, who were Lcague- 
inimled, he stated, were made to sufler for their political views. The change-over 
in the administration under section 9:i of the Gover nment of India Act had not, 
however, brought about any improvement. Mr. Qadir assured Mr. Jinnah that 
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MuBlim Btudents wholeheartedly supported the League policy as regards Pakistan 
and the war. 

Mr. Nauman, Deputy President of the Federation, announced that the Chief 
Minister of Bengal had been removed from the life membership of the Federation. 
Their organisation, he said, had become stronger in Bombay, Karachi and Lahore, 
and added that an All-India Muslim Girl Students’ Federation would be formed 
at Delhi in March next, lie expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would live long 
to become the King of Pakistan. 

Earlier, the Jiaja of Mahmudahad, hoisting the flag, said that the Pakistan 
movement had conic to stay and even a thousand Savarkars could not check it. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Mahomed AU Jinnnh began by reminding the students that, according to 
the constitution of their Federation, they were to fit themselves for taking their 
l)roper share in the struggle for the freedom of the country. I'liey were not to 
participate in the political development taking place from day to day. Their 
primary duty was to concentrate on their studies. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League had grown and was 
growing by leaps and bounds all over India. The Muslim League had made not 
only remarkable but miracnlouB progress. (Applause). 'I'he League had infused 
l>olitical coiJBcioiisnesB among the Muslims, giving them a flag, a common platform 
and a goal. 


“Govt. India Act—a Dismal Failuue” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that MuBlims had no friends. They were sur¬ 
rounded by oi)poueutB in all directions and particularly in C. P., where four per 
cent of the i)opulution was “terrorised and cowed down.” But he liad never felt 
prouder than w'hcn ho heard and read of the magnificent stand taken by them 
in this Province, “^s^o nation has ever achieved its ambition without sacrifice. 
’I'hereforc, it is obvious that this wretched Constitution which was enacted in 
PJ'.ir)—even the i’rovincial part of it—has been a dismal failure in this country. 
\Vc shall have to revise our notions and ideas ns to the future. But I want the 
Muslims of this Province to be cheerful. Nothing will prevail which is unjust, 
unfair and dishonest.” 

Mr. .linnuh ini pressed on his audience that the key to the correct solution 
was in their own hands. They should not depend on anybody else. By that, he 
dill not mean that they should become aggressive. Muslims had no designs on the 
Jlindn or any other sisler community, but Muslims would not submit to the 
domination of others in this sub-continent. 

liefcrring to the lluq etusodc. Mr. Jinnah said : “I make a Christmas present 
of Mr. Fa/Jul IInq to Lord Linlinthgow. 1 make a New Year’s gift of the Nawab 
of Iqu ca to the Governor of Bengal. 1 am glad that the Muslim Jxniguc is rid of 
them. 1 am confident that the League will emerge stronger without these men 
who arc guilty of gross breach of faith and betrayal of the Muslims in Indio. 
No man is indispensable in onr organisation.” 

'i’urning to the i^olitical situation, Mr. Jinnah said that he could not 
undersfund why Congress leaders did not honestly and frankly admit that they did 
not represent the Muslims ; the League was the only authoritative representative 
body of the MusliuiB. Mr. Jinnah analysed the Congress demands and declared that, 
if those demands were accepted, the Muslims would be relegated to the position of 
a helpless minority. From the recent utterances of Congress leaders such as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Nehru. Maulana Azad and Mr. Rajagopalachari, he said, it 
was dillicult to understand what the Congress wanted. 

Analysing the Hindu Maha Sahha’s demands, Mr. Jinnah said that the Maha 
Sabha did not want to give the Muslims one iota beyond what they considered was 
the Muslims’ due on a ]iopiilation basis. The motive liehiud the Maha Sabha’s call 
to the iJindue to fill the ranks of the army, navy and air force, was to destroy 
the I’akislan schcnie. 

Conlinuing, Mr. Jinnah argued that the demand for a declaration of 
Dominion Status one or two years after the end of the war was made 
so that the Constitution could no longer be framed with the consent of 
the minority party. In the first instance, the British were no such fools 
ns to fall into this trap. And even if they did, a bad eonsiitution would not last a 
fortnight, (applause). Mr. Jinnah read Mahatma Gandhi’s 'i'hirteen Point 
Constructive Programme and said that if Mahatma Gandhi added a fourteenth iioiut 
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namely, Pakistan, a settlement between the Hindus and Muslims would be Fery 
easy (applause). 

Referring to individual satyagraha, Mr. Jin^nh quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s 
own statement to show that the ultimate object of it was not to ensure freedom of 
speech, but “the final goal of Puma Swaraj.” 

Mr. Jinnah reiterated the League view-point on war cflort, and said that 
Muslims could not give their all, “unless they were placed in the position of having 
a real and genuine share in the responsibility and authority ol the governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces ?” 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah urged the students to maintain uiii^y and solidarity, 
and advised them not to resist or defy law and order. They must wait for the 
orders of the All-India League and then ho (Mr. Jinnah) would he the first to 
march with them. 

Mr. Jinnah in the course of his address, said that he found a family resem¬ 
blance between the demands put forward by the Hindu Maha Habha and the 
Liberal leaders and described Sir Tej Bahadur Sa))ru as subtle but dangerous. 

Referring to the Congress resolution regarding the framing of the future 
constitution for India by a Constituent Assembly, he said his dilliculty was in 
regard to the appointment of arbitrators ft)r deciding the issucB on which the 
minority differed from the majority. ‘‘Who will appoint the personnel for arbitrator ?” 
he asked. ‘‘If I appoint arbitrators of my choice will the Con‘':rcss accept it ?” 

“1 ask you, is it not in the face of it futile and absurd to ask that the 
British Government should make a declaration that India bhould be granted 
Dominion Status one year or two years after the war ? Can yon imagine the 
British Government making such a declaration ? In the first instance, they cannot 
do it and even if they do it, do you expect them to put Mr. Saviukar on the 
gadi and do the policing of his Raj ? As Mr. Aniery rightly i^oints out. Dominion 
fStatus is not a medal or decoration I can put on your biittom-liolo with a safety 
pin. This demand aims at eliminating Muslim coiiscnt to tbo future constitution. 
The British are not fools to fall into this trap, but even if they do it, that 
constitution will not last for a fortnight.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the federation :— 

The main rcBolntioii reads : “This session, while deploiing ll)c failure of the 
Goveinmcnt to make satisfactory response to the otfor made ))y the Muslim 
Longue for the active and whole-hearted association of the Muslims of India with 
the iuLensification of war (fforts and the defence of India, appreciates the aHSiiranccB 
given by Mr. Amery and the Viceroy in their reccut speeches regarding the 
framing of the future constitution of India. 'I'he Federation, however, wishes 
to sound a note of warning that any repetition of the Bo-cnlled Gentleman’s 
Agreement between the Congress and the Govcrinncnt and the return of single 
])arty Congress ministries without a previous Bettlcmcnt with the Muslim League 
would lead to a very grave crisis.” 

By other resolutions, the Federation demanded the relrase of all political 
prisoners of all ])nrtieB, including Alama Mashriqui, condemned the action of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and the Nawab Bahadur of l>ncca and ai>prcciated the stand taken 
by the League and Scheduled Caste members, and demanded the making of the 
Bombay University’s syllabus acceptable to Muslims add the enactment of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill as it emerged out of the last scBsion. 

Mr. Jinnah advised students to concentrate on education, economic and other 
nsjjCctB of national life and do constructive work during the holidays. They must 
not take an active part in politics. 

At Mr. Jinnnh’s suggestion, the Federation dropped its resolution regarding 
war effort and constitution-making and substituted the same by another lesolntiori 
worded on the same lines as the one concerning rnkislan passed by the Muslim 
licague. It also omitted from the resolution regarding the release of political 
pTisoners all references to Deoli and Kbaksar prisoners and also ^iddiq Ali Khan, 



The Indian Academy of Sciences 

Auniial Session—Nagpur—-24th. December 1941 
The Presidential Address 

The annual BORsion of the Indian Academy of Bcicnccs was held at Nagpur 
on the 24th. December 1941 under the ])reflidency of Str C, V. Raman who in the 
coui’Be of hiH addrcHH said :— 

“The Acadcmicfi of Science abroad have realised that they serve the interests 
of science best, when they uIho undertake direct imrtieipation in reRoarcli work of 
exceptional iniportaru'C. In the Memorandum of ABSociation of the Indian Academy 
of Bcicnces, such t)articipalion in reficarch activities is 8))ccifically ])rovided for. 
Circumstances have ariwen which have made it desirable that steps should be taken 
to implement this provision in the constitution of the Academy.” 

Sir C. V. Kaman said : “For good or for evil, we live in an age of science. 

No one who is familiar with the history of science would fail to recognise the 

tremendous influence exercised on the progress of science by the great National 
Academies, Buch as for instance, the Iloyal Society of London and the Academy of 
FciciK^cB at Faris. 'I'hesc academies act not merely as clearing hoiiBcs for informa¬ 
tion regarding scientific discovery and invention but also directly to serve, to 
encourage Bcientific research aud to keep down the inevitable growth of weeds in 
the garden of Beience. 1 mean the elimination of falBe or simrious claim to 
Bcientific discovery. 'J'ho national academies in fact serve as co-ordinaters and 
controllers of scientific rcfiearch. They have necessarily to work in close co¬ 
operation with the Universities in the country. 

“The Academies, indeed, assist (he. Universities by publishing the research 
work done by them, and also in other ways, as for instance, when the Uoyal 
Bociety cstahlifihed its Mond UcKoarch Laboratory at the University of Cambridge. 
During the seven years the Indian Academy of Bcicncc has been functioning, it 
has striven to aBsist the UniverKities of India in this way. 'J'he proceedings of 

the Academy which have appeared imnctually, month after month, embody the 

research work done in most of the Universities, both in Northern and Southern 
India. It is greatly to he desired that the Universities appreciate what the Academy 
is doing for them and help the Academy to carry on under the present very 
difficult conditions. The Academies of Science abroad have realined that they serve 
the interests of science best when they also undertake direct participation in 
research work of excentional imi^ortancc. In the Memorandum of the Association 
of the Indian Academy of ScienccH, such iiarticipation in research activities is 
specifically i)rovided fur. Circumstances have arisen which have made it desir¬ 
able that steps be taken to imi>lement this j^rovision in the Constitution of the 
Academy.’’ 

Crystal Dynamics 

Sir C. V. Kaman then gave a scientific discourse on ‘New concepts of the 
solid state’. Early in the history of modern science, he said, the synimctry exhibited 
by the external form of crystals had struck the imaginaUon of many thinkers and 
experimentalists and it had led to the realisation ot the fact that the observed 
symmetry was hut an outwaid expression of the geometric, regularity of the 
internal structure. 'I'he discovery of the X-ray closely followed by the discovery 
of the ditVractioii of X-rays by crystals i)rovided a tool for direct observation of 
this fact, which, he said, had indeed resulted in giving an amazing vista of new 
knowledge about the static structure of the crystal. 

In reality, however, he added, the atoms in a crystal were not static, but in 
constant vibialion and a correct understanding of the dynamics of these vibra¬ 
tions was equally fundnnienlal to crystal phjsics. One of the earliest theories 
concerning the nature of the ciystal vibiiitions, clue to a Oerman I’liysieist. Prof. 
Debye, ignored the atoiuistic structure of the crystal and assumed that the 
vibrations in a crystal gave rise to elastic waves having a continuous range of 
frequencies limited on the Icmg-wave-lcngth side by the dimenBious of the crystal 
and on the short-wave-length side by an aihitiary value which depended on the 
substance, 'ibis theory was later on modified by Max Korn, whose theory was 
cesentially the same as that of i’lof. Debye except in its mathematical formulation* 
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Recent inveeii^ationfl on the lij;ht-Rcattoiin}j:, X-ravR and thermal eneru:y of 
crystalline solids, carried out at Hangalore, Sir 0. V. Raman aaid, had, however, 
ahown that these theories were whoily untenable. The (ineation really was : ‘Are 
the ntoma in action in a crystal, behaving in an orderly fashion or not ?’ lie 
sliowed from simple cotisiderations (hat. the (h(v)ries of l)elye ami Horii imj'liod 
that the vibrations of individual atoms were inilepeiulcnl. of each (»thcr. This was 
in contradiction to tlie experimental facts o!)servcd in several branclies of crystal 
physics. How far it was from reality, was readily seen from tin simple fact that 
when a solid rod was heated at one end, it took several hours for the heat to roach 
the other end. This was just tlio i»ppoBiie of what we should ex['ect if the thermal 
ajiitatiou in a crystal j;ives rise to elastic waves postulatetl by Prof. l>ebye ; for 
elastic waves like Bound waves travelled far more (piickly through matter. 

it was evident, added Sir 0. V. Raman, that for a true niKlcrstandiii;; of the 
nature of crystal vibrations, the macroscopic apiproach was iiisullieient and an 
atomistic point of view had to he adopted. 

Sir t-\ V. Raman then ^ave a picture of crystal dynamics which he had 
develoj'cd during the ])a8l six months, 'I'hc essence of his theory was that the 
atoniB in action in a crystal wnue ordcily and co-operated w'itli each othtn- in jnet 
the same way as they did when they were at rest. A tioatment of the problem 
from an atomistic point of view correctly pre»lic.teil tlie exact nature of cryBlal 
dyiiamicH on tlie huvsis of the latfii^e and snperlalih*e Mhrations. 'I'liese tlieoreih'al 
deductions were fully supported by investi^^atious *,in the held of Hpcetroscoi'y. 
X-raya and Bpecitic heat of solids. 


The Indian History Congress 

Fifth Sossioii—Hyderabad (Dii.)—2lHt, Dccombor 1041 
I’llESJ1 )K.\ rIA li A PI)U ESS 

TJic fifth Rcssiou of the Indian History Congress was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 2l8t. December 1041, under the jnvsidcncy of Rai Saheb I’rof. 
(/. S. SnniuasacfKiri, Head of the Department of History ami Politics, Anna- 
malai University who in the <‘Oiirsc of his athlress said : - 

“The vista of our History has been receding- more ami more into what 
may be rcj^anled as prehistory whic*li was widened on aii tm])aralleled scale by 
the epoch-making discovery of the Indus Valley civilization. The most pressing 
need of to-day is a correi t, impartial and just interpretation of the material which 
has thus accumulated and many jiarts of which still retpiiro re-interiu’ctation or 
even new iiitcqu’etation.” 

Prof. 8riniva8ac.hari said that the exploitation of liistorii-al lesonn’cs sliould 
always bo eondiieted with a critical mind and with jmlgmont, and tlie building 
of conelusioiiB should be made on tlie most thorough and unprejudiced baBcs 
]>08sible. He added that coiicliisions wliicli had been accepted for a great length 
of time and consequently became stcreo-ty|>cd might in some cases be lonnd to be 
based upon iiisuflicient data ; and such conclusions to which faddists i)C( ame, in 
their manner, indissolubly w'cdded, grew to be formidable obstacles in tlic way of 
even an initial examination of new theories that mfght go against them. This 
danger was particularly marked in those aspects of Indian historical stmlics that 
were associated with (piestioiis of race and cnltiirc-contacta and examination 
of the social order and changes adecting them. 

Need for Correct Evaluation 

After emphaBiBing the ideal of impartiality in the inter])rctetion of events, 
Prof. 8rinivasachail observed : “True history should ))e comprehensive and not 
merely be nation-wide, but also extend particularly in the portrayal of cultures, 
their origin and dispersion, to a (ontiiicntal and even inter-contincntal background. 
Many phases of Indian History, markedly those relating to filiations of Dravidian 
culture and origin, and the spread of Indian eivilisatiou in Indonesia and 
feerindia, refliiirc that the historian should extend his understanding from the 
conventional narrow, and possibly Bub-national, and project it on a truly 
international background.” 
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“Thc frrcat challeiipics that have come clown like avalanclies on the slope of 
time, like Ihiddhism, the Hnna and Beythian invasions and settlement, and the 
advent of Islam, have tended to modify the lines of social progress and alter 
even their l)a8cs. In this field the duty of the historian is to show that progress 
has not always been absent as has sometimes been imagined, but has positively 
been made i>OBsible by these great operating forces. 

“On the liistory of Islam in Inaia and the mutual influence of Islamic 
cidturc and Ilinduism in their widest a8]»ect, the student is faced with a number 
of questions clamouring for solution, or at least an attempt at correct interpreta¬ 
tion. 'J’he military and ])olitical achievements of the Mahomedan coiicpierors and 
rulers, the genius of Muslim writers, artists and builders, these and other related 
topics have been adcfpiately dealt with : but the problem that still awaits definite 
interpretation is how far Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote ])haBes and what historians have done to doinct the Muslim 
]>eopleB themselves in their religious and social life, apart from conquests and 
court conneclioiiB and superficial contacts.” 

SCilEMIi FOR COMPREilENSlVE UlSTORY 

Kx]>laining the dangers that confront the student of History in arriving at 
a corn'ct evaluation of the achievements of the past, I'rof. Brinivasachari saicl / 

‘‘The ideal historian should not also disjilay any tendemy to weave destiny 
round his heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to unfold itself in 
a natural manner. Evc'ry piece of his Avork should be I'rimarily based on an 
inqiartial interpretation of data, which sliould be subjected to strictly scientific 
tests in their (lualitativc selection, as these alone Avould ensure their 
indi(‘ative value. 

“Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the scheme of 
a (^miiirehensivc History of India, we are happy that syllabuses of the various 
pi'i'iods have been framed for discussion. The Secretaries will now submit liic 
complete skeleton syllabiis of the proposed History, spread out over twelve 
volumes, for its consideration by the (’ommittee ap]>oiiited at the last session and 
also for elicting the views of the members of the Congress. At this stage it will 
be useful if this session can give its countenance and approval to the S(*be,me and 
to provide for the apjiointmont of e.ommitte('8 and editorial boards for pusliing 
througb the Avork. A considerable headwav still remains to be made before the 
scheme can be actually put into execution. Finance is a most im])Ortant factor 
for the elfi'ctive fruition of our aim and it is high time that an a]>peal be definitely 
made to Covernmeuts, both British and Indian, and to generous patrons, in the 
name of this C'oiigrcss Avhich is fully rciiroscntative of historical sdiolarship hailing 
from every part of the country, in order that Ave may get a satisfactory response. 

“Eini)hasis bhould be laid on the Avholly scholarly and specialised nature 
of our enterprise Avhich should be an irreproachable embodiment of ri]io research 
Avork and intensive si’cciidisation. Our aim is not the mere popularisation of a 
knoAvledgc of Indian History, but the production of an authoritative scries of 
volumes, Avhich should be both creative and original in the best sense. For this 
aim llie c.o*oi)cration of all scholars, Indian, English, American or European and 
of otlicr nationalities is required.” 

Concluding ITof. Srinivasacliari said : “I would finally urge that it is of 
supreme importance that our minds should be guided by large ideas and generous 
principles and not moved by narrow and particularistltj impulses ; and the members 
of our Congress oavc a duty to the country and they should not only make 
available fresh material hitherto unutilised but also try to subject the data at their 
disposal to the canons of true historical criticism.” 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Speech 

“Like the Urdu language of this University (Osraanifl) which is the outcome 
of the meeting of tAAO great peoples and cultures, these Dominions have been 
a common meeting place of different cultures and different peoples ; ami the 
statesmanship of the Asafjalii dynasty has retained and fostered the best that 
was found in their traditions,” said Nawah Mahdi Var Jung Bahadur^ Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the Congress. 

Nawah All Yavar Jung’s Address 

“The independence of Nizam-ul-mulk did not come in the wav of his 
marching to the defence of Delhi against an Iranian invader (Nadir 6bab), and 
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to-day the armed forees of hie seventh BUi'cessor are fit^htinp; ap:ain8t an even 
greater menace to the integrity of India. They signify the bonds wlii«di unite us 
with the rest of India, and the homage we pay to the continuance of the unity 
of Indian history,” said Nawab AU Yavar Jamj Bahadur^ Secretary, Constitutional 
Affairs, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Govern men t. in tlie course of his sectional pre¬ 
sidential address on Deccan History to the fifth sessioti of the Indian History 
Congress, at the Osinania University on the 22nd. December 1941. 

Ai)pealing for the establishment of a special Chair of Deccan History at the 
Osmauia University, the Nawab said. “ It is a legacy the varii ty of which itself 
speaks of the diversity of its sources, but the continuity of its evolution endows 
it with a community of interests shared alike by different races. 

“No political controversy or economic urge of the day can alter that funda¬ 
mental fact of history. It has led to the age-long consciousncRs of an entity 
and to an instinct to defend it against external interference which found its 
personification in Chand Bibi and Malik Amber. Tlie same instinct runs down the 
ages to the present and when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and 
tim traditions are felt to which it has given iiirth, none will stand in need of an 
apology from us. What has now become known as Mulki or Deccaui sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and strengthen 
ourselves by our own exertions. The sentiment does not come in the way of others ; 
it oidy asks for internal development on the lines of oiir own genius.” 

IIindd-Muslim Relations in Hyderabad 

Referring to the relations between the Hindus and Muslims in Hyderabad and 
the iuHueuce of tlie West, he said : “riie system of administration itself was, from 
the time of the first Asaf .lah, based upon a degree of toleration which 
left the management of laud revenue and finance in the hand of Hindu nobles. 
Vast grants were made, and so much did the Hindus identify themselves with the 
new rulers that tliey took pride in being called Asaf .lahi. 'Hie imj»act of the 
West, the devclopintnit of communications and the requirements of tlie new age 
induced the genius of iSir Salar Jung to inaugurate far-reaching reforms in every 
branch of the administration, while the noble edifice of the modem state, which 
you see to-day, is the result of the personal labours, during the last 3U years, of 
His Exalted iiighness himself.” 

The All India Oriental Conference 

Eleventh Session—Hyderabad (Dec.)—20th. December 1941 

Bir Akbar HydarTs Message 

The eleventh session of the All-India Oriental Oonferem^e met on the 20tli. 
December 1941 at the address hall of the Osmauia University, Hyderabad, (Demin). 
Tlie hon. the Nawab of Cfiattari inaugurated the sessiun. About three liundred 
delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

tSir Akbar Hydari, Jnforraation Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in the 
course of his message to the Conference, said : 

“Two thoughts come into mind. The first is how rich and varied is the 
heritage of learning and culture which our forefathers have handed down to ns. 
The contribution which the East in general and India in T)arti(*nlar has made to 
the sum of human knowledge and hnniHii progress is indeed notable, and it is 
good that at this time when the very life of civilisatioii is in danger, yon should 
meet together to remind us and others that East us well as the West have been 

contributors to our common culture and show that India, even in tiio midst of 

war, is determined that the lorcli of pure learning shall not bo exlingnished. 

“My second thought, when I read the names and the subjects on your pro¬ 
gramme, is the unity of our common heritage and how it takes no eount of Hindu 
or Muslim or Bengali or Madrasi or Sanskrit or Uidn. I’uro knowledge is universal : 
learning knows no creed or community. Surely it is an encouragement to us to¬ 
day, when the stress is so often on points of disagreement, to know that, however 
different the sources of our culture, there is a common ground on which we may 
meet together in agreement.” 

H. E. n. THE Nizam’s Message 

“You are meeting at a time when the free nations of the world are struggling 

against brutal aggression not only to preserve democracy and freedom but to 
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defend and safef^uard the very foundation of society, culture and civilisation. 
It is all the more incumbent on you to keep ali}»;ht the torch of Eastern lhoui;ht, 
philosophy and relij^ion,’’ said His Exalted Highness the Nizam in the course 
of a messaRe to the Conference. 

Welcoming the delegates to the capital of his State His Exalted Highness 
said, “My Dominions possess a unique historical and cultural importance in the 
history of India, and I hope the delegates to this Conference, who are all 
great students and scholars of the languages and literatures of our country, 
will find abundant material for research in the varied fiehis of religion, philosophy, 
archaeology and history in the annals and antiquities of the Deccan. 

“It has been the tradition of my family from the time of its illustrious 
founder, Nizam-ul-Miilk Asaf Jah I, to maintain pence, to promote unity, and 
encourage and foster all the different branches of learnit>g and the arts, with 
the happy result that my Dominions have to-day become an important centre of 
education and culture. The Osmania University has led the way in furthering 
the ideas of employing an Indian language as the medium of instruction up to 
the highest stage even in ])urely technical and scientific snbicct. It has, thus, 
not only contributed something to the educational ideals of India but has rendered 
some service to the cause of (iricntal languages and learning.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, in the course of Iiis presidential address said, that they were 
thankful to the British Government for the peace anti safety which they enjoyetl 
tti-day. Mr. Yazdani reviewed the past year’s cro]» of books in Indian litcrafnre and 
archuetilogical findings and ])ointed out the difficulties of imblisliers due to war 
conditions. (Continuing Mr. Yazdani said : “'I'lie activities of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India have suffered considerably by the adverse 
report of Hir Leopard Woolley on the one band and the financial atringency 
resulling from the war conditions on the other. The system of w'ork ]nirsiicil 
by the Department, however, requires some reorientation.” 

With a view to placing the constitution of the Department on a scientific 
basis and raising the standard of archaeological reB(3arch in India, the President 
suggested that there should be a clear division in the recruitment and training 
of otficors for conservation, excavation and exploration work. 

’•Officers for consorvation,” he said, “should be recruited from engineering 
colleges or schools of architecture, and trained for a fixed iicriod, extending 
from one to two years in the special methods of conservation, of archaeological 
monuments. After their training they should be posted permanently to a circle, 
or to a Province, m strict regard to their special qualifications and individual 

a])titude8 and should not be transferred from that circle or Province, for the 
study of the archaeology of a particular area means a life s study and higher 

results cannot he achieved by officers who are transferred from Province to 

I’rovince after intervals of a few years. 

J?imilarly the officers for exploration and excavation work should be recruited 
from among those graduates who have already qiialilicd in Archaeology as a 
part of their History course for their degree examinations. The oflicers thus 
selected may in the first instance be attached to museumB in order to make 
themselves familiar with Indian antiquities and also to learu the methods of 
their preservation, classification and exhibition Afterwards, they may be attached 
to experts who are exploring or conducting excavation operations at important 
sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of field-'^\'ork. Further, epigraphy 

should be entrusted to universities and the practice of training an archaeological 
officer both for epigraphy and conservation simultaneously should he abolished. 

Again, in view of the growing national consciousness among the students of 
the country, it is desirable that there should he a liaison hetw’een the universities 
and the Archaeological Department, and the staff and students of Archaeology and 
Ancient History departments may be invited to watch and, if practicable, to partake 
according to their capacity in the excavation operations.” I’o work out the details 
of the above reforms. Mr. Yazdani suggested the appointment of a committee. 

“Coming over to Hyderabad,” Mr. Yazdani, said, “I consider it my duty to 
state that the illustrious rulers of the Asaf Jah I dynasty, particularly our pre¬ 
sent benign Sovereign, have extended their patronage and warm support to the 
fostering and development of Oriental studies in a most catholic spirit, irrespective 
of the various schools of religious thought under which those studies are being 
pursued/* Mr. Yazdani said : Another important project sanctioned by H. E. H. the 
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Nizam’s Government is the publication of an authentic and up-to-date history of 
the monuments of India.’* Mr. Yazdani, also urged the establishment of a permanent 
office and library by the Conference and added that a Government UijiverBity» 
whose name he would announce later, had promist'd to offer accommodation to 
the permanent staff and liberary of the Conference free. 

Nawab of Chhatari’s Speech 

Tn the course of his inaugural adilress, the N^awa^^ of Chhatari, Presideiit of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, said that the bends of learning were 
universal and, in bringing scholars and students of different countries and commu¬ 
nities in a common assembly, were an essctitially unifying factor. To foster and 
promote Oriental studies was i»ot merely an endeavour to ‘eiiconrage oriental art, 
literature and learning, to create a sense of just pride in our past, in onr citizen¬ 
ship, so to speak, of the East, or to make us worthy of the great traditions we 
have inherited by brining them before our view for onr constant inspiration, but 
also to spread far and wide that unifyin*; influence which imbues the mind with 
the (piality of detachment so necessary for wider understanding and nowhere so 
emphasised as in the East. Continuing, the Nawab said that meeting as they 
did at this critical juncture in tho world’s history, “your deliberation of .the 
value set on princifdes which must inevitably lead to contlict, and you may perhaps 
he able to recall and to instil in minds instead, from study and promotion of 
Gricntal culture, the spiritual values which have throughout the ages characterised 
the mind and soul of the East. 

Earlier in his speech, the Nawab referred to the Decan’s ])laee in Oriental 
civilisation. ‘ Patronage of art, literature and learning,” he said, ‘ has been one 
of the distinguishing traditions of the house of Asaf ,Iah.” 

The Nawab also referred to the Hyderabad Observatory, the Medical College, 
which is a century old, and the Asatiyyah Library, which was founded fifty years 
ago and whic.h contains one of the largest collections of manuscripts in India. 

“Tlie tratlition thus iiiherileil”, added the Nawab of Chhatari, ' was excelled 
by His Exalted llighucss during whose period of rule, more than in any other, 
Hyderabad became one of the centres of Oriental studies. Apart from the general 
progress of education, primary education being free and so planned as to result in 
a school in every village, apart also from the impetus given to scholarship by 
large inimbers of students enjoying 8late scholarships or financial assistance, who 
qualify yearly in Universities abroad, in India and in tho Osmania University 
itself, an atmosphere of study, a zeal for learning and a general spirit of enquiry 
have been created and find expression in many of the institutions which have 
sprung into being. 

"The Osmania University itself embodies a signal contribution to the cause 
of Oriental studies. While promoting the study of Western sciences and Western 
languages like English, French and German, it has fostered and encouraged even 
post-graduate research in Oriental laagnages like Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian 
and Toliigu, Marathi and Oanarese.” 

The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Annual Session*-* Aligarh-21 st. December 1941 

The Pbesidential Addkesb 

Tho annual session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held of Aligarh 
on the 2lst. December 1941 under the presidency of Mr. G. C, Chatterjee who in 
the course of his address said 

"That man is a value-knowing, value-carrying and value creating individual, is 
the main thesis which I wish to present to you. That values arc accidental in the 
sense that there cannot be shown to be any design or set purpose in nature to create 
or conserve them, must also be admitted. Further, we roust also admit, that our 
sense of values may often be ])erverted, and what men may pursue may be disvalues, 
and what they may seek to destroy may be genuine values. But values are not 
accidental or subjective in the sense, that *our thinking makes them so.’ They are 
‘there* to be sought and apprehended, and discovered, and in some measure to be 
created by our own efforts. But we have no guarantee that the values we have 
found or created will not prove to be evanescent, and in fact may indeed be lost or 
destroyed through our owu folly, or the malignity of others”. 
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Taj'ore markn a turninj' point in the history of Indian thought, for while hia 
theoretical outlook still harks back to the Upanishads and the main current nf 
idealistic thought in India, his joyous acceptance of life, and his exultant enjoyment 
of the beauty of nature and of art, is poles asunder from the asceticism and negati¬ 
vism which has been so chara<;teristic of our philosophical tradition. It is because 
I believe that Indian i)liilosoi)hy needs to return once more to a fuller appreciation 
of the values of this life, values soV>a99iouately extolled by the poet himself, that 
I venelrate him as the greatest hgiire in our intellectual renaissance. 

Problem of Philosophy 

That pliiloMoidiy must face from time to time the practical problems of life, 
and seek to 8Mi)i)ly those in search of guidance, not only doubts which will paralyse 
life, l)ut certainties on wliich they can regulate their U^onduct is, I believe, in the 
best tradition of oiir own tlionght in Indio, For was it not to Krishna that Arjnna 
went on the battlefiehl of Kiirukshetra to resolve the doubts which had beset his 
soul on the eve of action ? 'I'hc Bhagawad Gita, as I understand it, is an attempt 
not merely to supply a general philosophy, not even primarily a scheme of ethical 
life, but an attempt (o solve the practical problems which present themselves to an 
average man at the time of a practical crisis in life. Surely it is the courage of 
Krishna which ])hilo8ophy needs to-day, not the cowardice ef those who would 
cscai'/C the intellccliial responsibilities of their time behind the bars of technicalities 
or the shiittcrs of traditionalism. 

Wh'(t then is the c(mtral problem which the urgencies of our time require us 
to face ? To my mind the problem is to supply a moaning to life, to define the 
aim or pii])OHo for wliich we live, and to indicate the manner in which that purpose 
is to he realised. If tiie la-k of (^ertituilc in onr modern temper has bred a mood 
of despair and a sense of the futility of all things human, what solution has philo¬ 
sophy to offer in this predicament ? 

The doctrin (3 of alisolnte idealism to which the Gita is wedded, leads not to the 
doctrine of non-attachment Init to that of ethi*al nihilism and not to a bold devo¬ 
tion to duty but to a moralism in what is called the phenomenal sphere of action. 

T do not dtmy the ))lace of intuition <Mi.hcr in knowlediie or in experience. To mo 
in a certain sense the whole of life is an intuition till such time as I bring my 
intellect to relate, interpret and analyse that experience. Every experience, every¬ 
thing lived through is no doubt the raw material of knowledge, but it is not 
knowledge itself, 'fhis indeed is the fundamental postulate of Realism, but it also 
is the only i>ostnlatc on which we can rely if we are to escape from the bonds of 
absolute s<‘eptieism. And so to my mind any mystic experience if it exists cansipt 
constitute knowledge of any Absolute Reality, or of our unity and essehtial onen^ 
with it. 

The Gospel of non-Violknce 

There is another version of the teaching of the Gita which has become popular 
in India, throngli Hie inflncnee of Mabatma Gandhi. I refer to the creed of 
non-violence. Leaving aside metaphysical asjiect of the question non¬ 
violence afijicars to me to be too negative a creedjto provide any guidance for 
actual life. Non-violence strictly interpreted means “no action”, for whatever we 
do is bound in some measure to do violence to others. But by non-violence 
Maliatma (hindhi n])pe,ars to mean something much more positive, and in fact 
speaks of it as, “love in tlie broadest sense”. But if he docs really mean love 
why call it non-violence, lor tlie two things have nevqi- lieforo been identified with 
each other. Such a “violence” to language is not permissible even to a Mahatma. 
But the fact is that whatever he may say, Gaiulhiji does not really mean love, 
because, love is the most “vioUnit” of all human emotions, and there is no compul¬ 
sive power such as that of love. But perhaps by non-violence Gandhiji does not 
mean an ideal of life, Imt only a method by means of which an ethical ideal, 
whatever its content, can be best attained. This is a question of iiistnimental good, 
and its efticacy will depend not only on what ends we seek to pursue, but also 
under what ciieumstantial conditions they have to he attained. 

That our judgments are often so variable is due in no small measure to our 
confusing means with ends, and questions of instrumental value with those of 
intrinsic value. The question is greatly complicated by the fact that means may 
also have intrinsic values, and that a whole of experience may have a value greater 
than the value of the sum of its parts. But these arc problems of a technical 
nature which cannot be distTuBsed here. ^ 
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